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ERRATA 


On page 442—Column 2—para. 5—for “Request for Review under Section 
61 (12) read “Request for Review under Section 61 (2). 

In 1961 issue, (omitted from 1961 index), p. 1024—‘“Fourth Report, U.K. 
Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes”. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AFL-CIO — American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
AMC — American Motors Corporation. 

ARTEC — Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada. 

BBG — Board of Broadcast Governors. 

B58 — Conciliation Board. 

CBRT — Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 
CEG — Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

CLE — Canadian Labour Congress. 

CNR — Canadian National Railways. 

CNTU — Confederation of National Trade Unions. 

CO — Conciliation Officer. 

CSAC — Civil Service Association of Canada. 

DBS — Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

IAPA — Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 

ee) — International Labour Organization. 

IWA — International Woodworkers of America. 

NPC — National Productivity Council. 

NUPSE — National Union of Public Service Employees. 

OECD — Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. 

SIU — Seafarers International Union. 

LUG — Trades Union Congress. 

UAW — United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of 


America, International Union. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION See SAFETY, INDUSTRIAL 


ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 


Chief Inspector of Factories. BRITAIN: annual 
report (1960), 225. 

Industrial fatalities. CANADA: (1961), 510. 
first and second quarters (1962), 824, 1117. 
third and fourth quarters (1961), 41, 416. 

Statistics: ‘“H-Industrial Accidents” (quarterly 
and annual feature). 

Work injuries (1961) IAPA. ONTARIO: 498. 


ACTIVE CARTAGE LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 879, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
951; settlement, 1284. 


ADBY CONSTRUCTION AND TRANSPORT COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Certification application (Adby Employees’ Asso- 
ciation): 1148; granted, 1386. 
Certification application (Local 514, Teamsters) : 
unit of truck drivers: 1033; withdrawn, 1149. 


ApBy DEMOLITION COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Adby Employees’ Asso- 
ciation): 1148. 


ADBY EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application (Adby Construction and 
Transport Company Limited): 1148; granted, 
1386. 
Certification application (Adby Demolition Com- 
pany Limited): 1148. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult retraining examined in study prepared 
by Arthur Pigott, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, for Canadian Conference 
on Education, 503. 


ADULT RETRAINING See ADULT EDUCATION 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 
meeting, 7th, 11. 


AGED PERSONS See OLDER WorKERS; SOCIAL ASSIST- 
ANCE 


AGING See OLDER WORKERS 
AGREEMENTS See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 
AGRICULTURE 


Federal-Provincial 
18th, 1245. 
National Conference on Agricultural Training, 
1st meeting, 1241. 

Vocational Training Needs in Canadian Agricul- 
ture—bulletin No. 5D, federal Department of 
Labour, 911. 


AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF 
Hamilton, Hon. Alvin, Minister, remarks at 
National Conference on Agricultural Train- 
Ingi nl 242; 
Air LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 


Application for revocation of certification (KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines): unit of flight dis- 


Farm Labour Conference, 





patchers, Montreal Airport: granted, 1032; 
103.37 

Dispute (KLM Royal Dutch Airlines): C.O. 
appointed, 333; settlement, 533. 

Arr Line FLicnHt ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

CANADIAN 

Certification application (TransAir Limited): 
unit of flight attendants: 1283. 

Dispute (Canadian Pacific Air Lines): C.O. 
appointed, 158; settlement, 655. 

Dispute (Pacific Western Airlines Limited): 


C.O. appointed, 1149; C.B. appointed, 1392; 
C.B. fully constituted, 1392. 


AIRLINE PILots’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Dispute (Pacific Western Airlines Limited): 
C.O. appointed, 836; C.B. appointed, 1149. 
Dispute (Trans-Canada Air Lines): settlement, 
334. 
ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Convention, annual, 1358. 
Submits brief to provincial Cabinet, 415. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL AND Hupson Bay RaILway 


CoMPANY 
Certification application (Marine Engineers, 
intervener): unit of marine engineers: re- 
jected, 50. 
Certification application (Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association): unit of marine 


engineers: rejected, 50. 
Dispute (Associated Non-operating Unions): 
C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656; C.B. report, 1150, 1181; settlement after 
eB, procedure... L150; 
Dispute (Railroad Trainmen): 
1149. 


ALLIED BUILDING SERVICES LIMITED 


C.O. appointed, 


Certification application (Machinists): unit of 
building cleaners, Montreal Airport: 332; 
granted, 529. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

‘“‘Sabbaticals”, extended vacations, for long- 

service employees in United States, Puerto 


Rico and Canada, 1237. 


AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION 


Dispute (Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Cable Division): settlement, 334. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR-CONGRESS OF 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Building and Construction Trades Department, 
8th legislative conference, 397. 

Convention, biennial, 38. 

Internal Disputes Plan, 1334. 

120 unions sign pledge to eliminate discrimina- 
tion, 1335. 

Seeks 35-hour week, same pay, 1011. 


AMERICAN Motors CORPORATION 
AMC-UAW profit-sharing plan, 1333 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 


Certification application (Local 115) (Vantel 
Broadcasting Company Limited): complaint 
under Section 43 of Act, 53. 
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Dispute (Local 87) (Baton Aldred Rogers 
Broadcasting Limited): C.O. appointed, 158; 
settlement, 334. 

Legal decision (Vancouver-New Westminster 
Guild, Local 115): 862. 


Amory, Rt. Hon. THE Viscount, British High 
Commissioner to Canada 


Address, Ontario Chapter, Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, 1238. 
APPRENTICESHIP 
Alta. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 543, 962, 
1396. 
Alta. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: regula- 


tions, 864, 962. 

Apprenticeship, other employee training pro- 
grams, sponsored by industrial establishments. 
UNITED STATES: 983. 

Apprenticeship Training Agreement. CANADA: 
activities (1961-62) 906. 

Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee. 
CANADA: meeting, 13th, 299; meeting, 14th, 
1339; report submitted at meeting of Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 601. 

B.C. Conference on Apprenticeship, 503, 1343. 

Discussed in study prepared for Canadian 
Conference on Education by Director, Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education, 502. 

Goldenberg Report, recommendations, Ontario 
Royal Commission on Labour-Management 
Relations in the Construction Industry, 783. 

Interim report, National Youth Employment 
Council. BRITAIN: 300. 

Man. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 731. 
Man. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: proclama- 
tion, 455; regulations, 733. 
National Apprenticeship Act, 
prenticeship program, 25th 

UNITED STATES: 1008. 

Nfld. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 865. 

Ont. Apprenticeship Act: regulation, 1051. 


National Ap- 
anniversary. 


ARBITRATION 


B.C. Court of Appeal—rules writ of certiorari 
not applicable to arbitrators set up by col- 
lective agreement, 72; upholds order that 
set aside award of arbitration board under 
collective agreement, 856. 

B.C. Federation of Labour convention, report 
of committee of arbitration, 1361. 

B.C. Supreme Court—quashes arbitration award 
because of error of law on face of award, 
541; rules arbitration award on specific ques- 
tion of law can’t be set aside, no matter how 
erroneous, 1050; rules employer need not 
prove employee’s guilt beyond reasonable 
doubt before discharging him, 221. 

Ont. High Court—dismisses application to 
quash ruling of arbitration board under col- 
lective agreement, 452; quashes arbitration 
decision on ground that board declined to 
exercise its jurisdiction, 959. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules arbitration 
board cannot amend its award once made, 
can only correct simple clerical error, 1047. 

Supreme Court of Canada—upholds power of 
arbitration board to award damages for 
breach of collective agreement, 1184; upholds 


ruling that certiorari not applicable to arbitra- 
tion board under collective agreement, 952. 

U.S. arbitration board sustains management’s 
right on lay-off in dispute between Railroad 
Telegraphers and Chicago and North Western 
Railway, 1939. 


ASSOCIATED NON-OPERATING UNIONS 


Dispute (Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway): C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully 
constituted, 656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement 
after C.B. procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Canadian National Railways): C.B. 
appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 656; 
C.B. report, 1181; settlement after C.B. 
procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Canadian Pacific Railway Company): 
C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement after C.B. 
procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Midland Railway of Manitoba): C.B. 


appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 656; 
C.B. report, 1181; settlement after C.B. 
procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Ontario Northland Railway): C.B. 
appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 656; 
C.B. report, 1181; settlement after C.B. 


procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Sydney and Louisburg Railway Com- 
pany): C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement 
after C.B. procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company): C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. 
fully constituted, 656; C.B. report, 1181; 
settlement after C.B. procedure, 1150. 


ATLANTIC AND GULF STEVEDORES LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 
Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, intervener): rejected, 
aL. 


ATLANTIC BROADCASTERS LIMITED 


Certification application (Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees): request for review under Section 61 
(2), 53; denied; 157: 

Certification application (Local 848, Theatrical 
Stage Employees): 332; granted, 529. 


ATLANTIC TELEVISION COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 848, Theatrical 
Stage Employees): 529; representation vote, 
654; rejected, 834. 


AuTO WORKERS 

AMC-UAW profit-sharing plan successful, 1333, 

Certification application (British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation): unit of employees at 
Toronto International Airport, Malton: 950; 
granted, 1031. 

Certification application (KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines): rejected, 156. 


Kohler Company of Sheboygan, Wis.: strike 
terminated. 1366. 
AUTOMATION 


British Conference on Automation and Com.- 
putation, 826. 
CLC, proposed plan, 1010. 
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CNTU, views, 1373. 

Mass unemployment, social unrest, predicted in 
report “Cybernation: The Silent Conquest”. 
UNITED STATES: 326. 

President Kennedy’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy, conclusion, 324. 

Railway Brotherhoods commend Government 
Action, 413. 

Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
Electronic Data Processing Occupations in 
a Large Insurance Company. Department of 
Labour, CANADA. 15. 


Bb 


Bacon, H. W., LimIrep 
Dispute (Local 419, Teamsters): C.B. report, 
54; settlement, 54. 
BAKER, ALBERT G., LIMITED 


Dispute (Railway and Steamship Clerks): C.O. 
appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 


BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WorKERS’ INTER- 


NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA 
Legal decisions, 857, 955. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 
Man. Barbers’ Act: regulations, 545. 
Man. Hairdressers’ Act: regulations, 546. 
BARNHILL’S TRANSFER LIMITED 


Dispute (Locals 76 and 927, Teamsters): C.B. 
report, 210; settlement, 158. 


‘BATON ALDRED RoGErs BROADCASTING LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 87, American Newspaper Guild): 
C.O. appointed, 158; settlement, 334. 

Dispute (Local 873, Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 655; settlement, 973. 

Dispute (Broadcast Employees): C.O. appointed, 
158; settlement, 333; request for review under 
Section 61 (2), 442; 654. 


BATON BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Dispute (Broadcast Employees): C.O. appointed, 
158; settlement, 333; request for review under 
Section 61 (2), 442; 654. 
BELGIUM 
The Working Women of Belgium, 421. 


BLACKBALL FREIGHT SERVICE 
Certification application (Local 885, Teamsters) : 
unit of dockmen and warehousemen: granted, 
1031; (see also p. 950). 
BLACKBALL TRANSPORT INCORPORATED 
Certification application (Local 885, Teamsters): 
unit of dockmen and warehousemen, 950; 
granted, 1031. 
BLIND PERSONS 
Baker Foundation for Blindness Prevention, 918. 


BLINDNESs ALLOWANCES 
Increased payments forecast. CANADA: 120. 
Statistics. CANADA: 397, 773, 1102, 1334. 
BOILERS 
.. B.C. Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act: regula- 
tions, 79. 
68021-5—3 


BOoKBINDING 
Canada’s oldest bookbinder, Alfred R. Cracknel, 
retires, 597. 
BRANDON Packers LIMITED 


Strike, Brandon Packers Limited, Brandon, 
Man.: report of Mr. Justice G. E. Tritschler, 
4, 123. 


BRANDON UNION Group 


Brandon Hall Group. CANADA: cites exploita- 
tion in construction industry, 776; group of 
five construction unions reduced to three, 


1236. 
BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON 
WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


Certification application (Local 720) (Mannix 
Company Limited): 1148, granted, 1386. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Brief to provincial Government, 4. 
Convention, 7th, 1361. 


BriTIsH CoLUMBIA INTERIOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
Workers’ UNION 


Legal decisions, 76, 862. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Certification application (Local 344, Electrical 
Workers): unit of telephone operators: 1033; 
withdrawn, 1149. 

Certification application (Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of British Columbia, inter- 
vener): withdrawn, 1149. 

Dispute (Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia, traffic and clerical divi- 
sions): C.O. appointed, 835; settlement, 951. 


BriTISsH COLUMBIA TowBoaT Owners ASSOCIATION 


Dispute (Local 400, Railway, Transport and 
General Workers): C.B. appointed, 444; C.B. 
fully constituted, 533; C.B. report, 656, i PPR 
settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Local 425, Railway and Transport 
Workers): C.O. appointed, 53; C.B. appointed, 
656; C.B. fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 
1034, 1035; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Merchant Service 
appointed, 53. 

Dispute (Seafarers): C.O. appointed, 444; C.B. 
appointed, 656; C.B. fully constituted, 836; 
report of Board, 1150; settlement, 1284. 


Guild): C.O. 


BRITISH OverRSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Certification application (Auto Workers): unit 
of employees at Toronto International Air- 
port; 950; granted, 1031. 


BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 
Promotes National Productivity Year, 305. 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS See TRADES 
UNION CoNGREsSs (Great Britain). 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 


Application for revocation of certification (CKSO 
Radio Limited): granted, 949; 951. 

Application for revocation of certification 
(Wally Longul, Brendan Guilfoyle, et al): 
granted, 949; 951. 


Vill 


Application under Section 19 of Act (CJMS 
Radio Montreal Limitée): 951; granted, 1032. 


Certification application (Calgary Television 
Limited): 1033; representation vote, 1147; 
granted, 1386. 

Certification application (Canadian Marconi 
Company): unit of production employees: 
granted, 50. 


Certification application (Channel Seven Tele- 
vision Limited): unit of photographic de- 
partment employees: 333; granted, 529. 

Certification application (CHEK Television 
Limited): 1147; rejected, 1386. 

Certification application (CKSO Radio Limited): 
unit of television technicians and engineers: 
52; granted, 331: 

Certification application (Transcanada Com- 
munications Limited): 1033; representation 
vote, 1147; rejected, 1386. 

Certification application (Twin City Broadcast- 
ing Company Limited): 1148; granted, 1386. 

Certification application (Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company, Limited, News and Photo- 
graphic Department): 951; granted, 1031. 

Dispute (Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 158; settlement, 
333; request for review under Section 61 (2) 
442; 654. 

Dispute (Baton Broadcasting Limited): C.O. 
appointed, 158, settlement, 333; request for 
review under Section 61 (2) 442; 654. 

Dispute (Canadian Marconi Company): 
appointed, 533; settlement, 655. 

Dispute (CKSO Radio Limited, Sudbury): C.O. 
appointed, 836; dispute lapsed, 973. 

Dispute (Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited): C.O. appointed, 158; settle- 
ment, 333. 

Dispute (Radio-Laurentides Inc.): 
pointed, 835; settlement, 951. 

Legal decision, 862. 


C.O. 


Glos ap- 


BROADCASTING 


CLC views re CBC, 404. 
CNTU views re BBG, 408. 


BROCKLESBY, JOHN N., TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 419, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
1283. 


BROWN AND RyYAN LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, intervener): rejected, 
S31. 

Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION See CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ 
UNION 


Certification application (Local 506) (Capitol 
Cleaners): unit of building cleaners: 1033; 
granted, 1386. 

Dispute (Local 244) (Burrard Inlet Tunnel and 
Bridge Company): C.O. appointed, 1034; 
settlement, 1392. 

Dispute (Locals 204, 183 and 308) (Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation): C.O. appointed, 
835; settlement, 951. 


INTERNATIONAL 


INDEX 


Dispute (Local 298) (Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation): C.O. appointed, 835;  settle- 
ment, 951. 


BUNTAIN BELL AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute (Labourers): settlement, 973. 


BURRARD INLET TUNNEL AND BRIDGE COMPANY 


Dispute (Local 244, Building Service Em- 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 1034; settlement, 
1392: 


C 


CALGARY TELEVISION LIMITED 


Certification application (Broadcast Employees): 
1033; representation vote, 1147; granted, 1386. 


CAMPBELL, H. E. 


Retires as Assistant Grand Chief Engineer and 
National Legislative Representative, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and as Secre- 
tary, National Legislative Committee, Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods, 1238. 


CAMPBELL, IAN, National Co-ordinator, Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour 


Awarded citation United States “People to People 
Program’, 1332. 


CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 


Certification application (Small Arms Division) 
(Operating Engineers): unit of stationary 
engineers: 52; granted, 155. 

Certification application (Small Arms Division) 
(Steelworkers): unit of production employees: 
52; representation vote, 155; granted, 331. 

Dispute (Canadian Guards Association): C.O. 
appointed, 533; settlement, 655. 

Dispute (Gun Ammunition Division) (Steel- 
workers): C.O. appointed, 333; settlement, 444. 

Dispute (Small Arms Division) (Operating 
Engineers): C.O. appointed, 533; settlement, 
533. 

Dispute (Small Arms Division) (Steelworkers): 
C.O. appointed, 835; settlement, 951. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF 
LaABouR LEGISLATION 


Conference, 21st, 1064. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

CBC Conference: The Real World of Woman, 
1134. 

CLC, views, 404. 

Citizens’ Forum, television programs, 2. 

Dispute (Locals 204, 183 and 308, Building 
Service Employees): C.O. appointed, 835; set- 
tlement, 951. 

Dispute (Local 298, Building Service Employees) : 
C.O. appointed, 835; settlement, 951. 

Dispute (Theatrical Stage Employees): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 333; settlement, 444. 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Brief, federal Government, 281. 

CNTU and Chamber’s brief to Cabinet, 408. 

Meeting, 33rd, 1114. 

Policy declarations, resolutions, on rehabilitation, 
151. 


INDEX IX 





CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Conference, 2nd, 399. 

“Education and Employment’—study by Arthur 
Pigott, Director, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, 501. 

“The Development of Student Potential’’—study 
by Dr. Lewis S. Beattie, former Superintendent 
of Secondary Education, Ontario Department 
of Education, 322. 

Voted out of existence, 791. 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


National Labour Relations Conference, 1333. 
Pre-budget brief to Minister of Finance, 397. 


CANADIAN FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 605, Teamsters): 
157; withdrawn, 333. 

Certification application (Locals 880, 979, 987, 
181 and 605, Teamsters): unit of employees 
working in and out of Yukon Territory, 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario: 442; granted, 653. 

Dispute (Local 605, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
53; lapsed, 836. 


CANADIAN GUARDS ASSOCIATION 


Dispute (Canadian Arsenals Limited): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 533; settlement, 655. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


Accepts affiliation of Canadian Maritime Union, 
tou 

Automation, plan for meeting, 1010. 

Brief, federal Cabinet, 402. 

Canadian Workers College, 320. 

Chateauneuf, Laurent, assistant director, public 
relations, 134. 

Committee to organize white-collar workers, 396. 

Convention, 4th, 499, 605. 

Convention (1964), 619. 

Dispute (Local 23736) (Upper Lakes Shipping 
Limited): employees in Grain Elevator Divi- 


sion: settlement, 53. 
Dispute over Newfoundland loggers—special 
committee, 122; proposed settlement, 396; 


report, 608. 

Dodge, William, Executive Vice-President: ad- 
dress to meeting, Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1114; remarks at convention, Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 1359. 

Jodoin, Claude, President: address, Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour, 910; Ontario 
Federation of Labour, 1357; answer to Gov- 
ernment’s reply, CLC brief, 407; Labour Day 
message, 913; message, CNTU, 1376; National 
Productivity Council, resignation, 1113; New 
Year message, 1337; opening speech, conven- 
tion, 610. 

MacDonald, Donald, Secretary-Treasurer: speaks 
to CNE Board of Directors, 1108; to fourth 
constitutional convention, 618; to Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour, 1119. 

Membership, 1237. 

Morris, Joe, Executive Vice-President: remarks, 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, 1360; 
convention, Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour, 1365. 

Swerdlow, Max, Director of Education: remarks, 
Alberta Federation of Labour convention, 
1359. 
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Union Label Trades 
620. 

The CLC and the Government—brief to federal 
Cabinet, 405. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Industrial Relations Conference, 811. 
Meeting, 91st, 808. 

Public Relations Conference, 823. 
Taxation Conference, 823. 


Department, convention, 


CANADIAN MARCONI COMPANY 


Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
unit of production employees: granted, 50. 
Certification application (Marconi Salaried Em- 

ployees Association, Intervener): unit of pro- 
duction employees: granted, 50. 
Certification application (Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees): unit of production employees: 
granted, 50. 
Dispute (Broadcast Employees): C.O. appointed, 
533; settlement, 655. 


CANADIAN MARITIME UNION 


Affiliation, CLC, 131. 

Certification application (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company): unit of unlicensed personnel 
on S.S. Keewatin and S.S. Assiniboia: 52; 
granted, 155; request for review under Section 
61 (2) of Act, 834; request granted, new 
certificate issued, 949. 

Certification application (Owen Sound Trans- 
portation Company Limited): unit of un- 
licensed personnel on M.S. Normac, SS. 
Norgoma and S.S. Norisle: 52; rejected, 156. 

Certification application (Trans-Lake Shipping 
Limited): unit of unlicensed personnel on 
S.S. Hilda Marjanne: 52; granted, 155. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOoTELS 


Dispute (Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) (Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers): C.O. 
appointed, 1392. 

Dispute (MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton) (Local 
857, Operating Engineers): C.O. appointed, 
1283; settlement, 1392. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Agreement, CNR-CBRT, merges seniority lists 
at Lakehead, 911. 

Certification application 
raphers): unit of diesel mechanics, 
communications Department): 157; 
drawn, 333; 442; granted, 653. 

Certification application (Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks): unit of highway drivers, New- 
foundland: 332; granted, 529. 

Certification application (Railway, Transport 
and General Workers): system-wide unit of 
employees, various manual and clerical classi- 
fications: 1033. 

Dispute (Associated Non-operating Unions): 
C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement after 
C:B. procedure; 21150: 

Dispute (Railroad Trainmen): C.B. report, 656; 
settlement, 836. 


(Commercial Teleg- 
Tele- 
with- 


Dispute (Railway, Transport and General 
Workers): C.O. appointed, 533; settlement, 
655. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL Rai~ways (ATLANTIC, CEN- 
TRAL AND WESTERN REGIONS) 
Dispute (Locomotive Engineers): C.B. report, 
159; settlement, 534. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL Rattways (ATLANTIC, ST. 
LAWRENCE, GREAT LAKES, MOUNTAIN AND 
PRAIRIE REGIONS AND INCLUDING NEWFOUND- 
LAND DISTRICT) 


Dispute (Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen) : 
C.B. report, 538; settlement, 534. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers): pursers and radio telegraph operators: 
C.O. appointed, 333; settlement, 655. 

Dispute (Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers): (Steward’s Department): C.O. appointed, 
333; settlement, 655. 

Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 158; C.B. 
fully constituted, 334; C.B. report, 535; settle- 
ment, 973. 


CANADIAN Pacific Arr LINES LIMITED 


Dispute (Airline Flight Attendants): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 158; settlement, 655. 

Dispute (Local 28 Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 1034. 

Dispute (Railroad Telegraphers): 
pointed, 333; settlement, 533. 


C.O. ap- 


CANADIAN PAcIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Certification application (Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks): unit of clerks in Regional 
Accounting office, Merchandise Services, Win- 
nipeg: granted, 949; 950. 

Dispute (Associated Non-operating Unions): 
C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement after 
C.B. procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Merchandise Services Department): 
(Railway and Steamship Clerks): settlement, 
53. 

Dispute (Seafarers) 
C.O. appointed, 951. 


CANADIAN PaciIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (ATLANTIC, 
EASTERN, PRAIRIE AND PACIFIC REGIONS) 
Dispute (Railroad Trainmen): C.B. report, 


1152; settlement after mediation after Board 
procedure, 1415. 


(S.S. Princess Helene): 


CANADIAN PacIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (ATLANTIC, 
EASTERN, PRAIRIE AND PACIFIC REGIONS AND 
QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY) 


Dispute (Locomotive Engineers): C.B. report, 
180; settlement, 534. 


CANADIAN PaciFic RatLway CoMPpaNy (ATLANTIC, 
EASTERN, PRAIRIE AND PaciFIC REGIONS _IN- 
CLUDING QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
AND DoMINION ATLANTIC RatLway CoMPANY) 

Dispute (Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen): 
C.B. report, 850. 


CANADIAN PaciFIC RaAmLway Company (Great 
Lakes Steamships) 


Certification application (Canadian Maritime 
Union): unit of unlicensed personnel on 
S. S. Keewatin and S. S. Assiniboia: 52; 


granted, 155; request for review under Section 
61 (2) of Act, 834; request granted and 
new certificate issued, 949. 

Certification application (Seafarers, Intervener) : 
unit of unlicensed employees aboard S.S. 
Keewatin and S. S. Assiniboia: granted, 155. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS, LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 375, Railway and 
Steamship Clerks): rejected, 331. 
Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. I 
Summary of decisions—Case Nos. 766-780, 211; 
781-787, 852; 788-792, 1036; 793-795, 1286. 
CANADIAN SICKNESS SURVEY 
Report, 242. 
CANADIAN STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 501, Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen): unit of waterboys: 
949; granted, 949. 
CANADIAN WORKERS COLLEGE 


Established in joint undertaking by CLC, CNTU, 
McGill University and University of Mont- 
real, 320. 

CAPE BRETON BROADCASTERS LIMITED 

Dispute (Theatrical Stage Employees): 
appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 

CAPITOL CLEANERS 

Certification application (Local 506, Building 
Cleaners): unit of building cleaners: 1033; 
granted, 1386. 

CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF 

CLC special committee investigates Carpenters- 

IWA dispute (Newfoundland loggers) 122; 


proposed settlement, 396; convention report, 
608. 


Certification application (Local 2499) (General 


C.O. 


Enterprises Limited): unit of carpenters: 
granted, 50. 
Dispute (Local 2499) (General Enterprises 


Limited): C.O. appointed, 333; lapsed, 836. 
Walkout of Carpenter delegation, CLC conven- 
tion, 499. 
Cates, C. H., AND SONS 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 
fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; settle- 
ment, 1284. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Certification application (Local 13946, Mine 
Workers): unit of janitors and maintenance 
men, St. Michel Terrace Housing Project): 
granted, 1031; 1033. 


CERTIFICATION See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


B.C. Court of Appeal—quashes Labour Rela- 
tions Board’s substitution of bargaining agent 
by varying certification order, 859; upholds 
judgment quashing certification order because 
employer kept from making representation, 
857. 

B.C. Supreme Court refuses to quash certifica- 
tion order when complaint based mainly on 
procedural grounds, 76. 
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McKinnon report, recommendations. NOVA 


SCOTIA. 508. 

Nfld. Federation of Labour, views, 910. 

N.S. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
for province-wide bargaining unit; application 
covered smaller unit, 448. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1252. 

P.E.I. Industrial Relations Act: regulations, 1258. 

Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench rules employees 
can exercise right to make an application for 
decertification at any time, 345. 

Supreme Court of Canada restores B.C. Labour 
Relations Board’s decision refusing to certify 
craft units in lumber industry, 344. 


CHANNEL SEVEN TELEVISION LIMITED 


Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
unit of photographic department employees: 
333; granted, 529. 


CHARITIES See PuBLIC CHARITIES 
CHECK-OFF See also UNION DUES 
CLC recommendation, 404. 
P.E.I. Industrial Relations Act: regulations, 1257. 
CHEK TELEVISION LIMITED 
Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
1147; rejected, 1386. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
ILO Chemical Industries Committee, sixth ses- 
sion, 651. 
CITATIONS 


National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, 
awarded U.S. citation ‘People to People 
Program”. CANADA: 1332. 


CITIZENS’ Forum 
CBC program, 2. 


Crvit RIGHTS 
AFL-CIO, views, 39. 


Civit SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Certification application (National Harbours 
Board): unit of sergeants and_ con- 
stables, harbour police force, Quebec City: 
granted, 50. 

Dispute (National Harbours Board) (Prescott): 
C.O. appointed, 835; settlement, 951. 

Dispute (National Harbours Board): unit of 
sergeants and constables, harbour police force, 
Quebec City: C.O. appointed, 655; settlement, 
1034. 


Civit SERVICE FEDERATION OF CANADA 
Canadian Postal Employees’ Association (CLC), 
disaffiliates, 1118. 
CIVILIAN REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 
CJMS Rapio MontTrEAL LIMITEE 
Application under Section 19 of Act: (Broadcast 
Employees): 951; granted, 1032. 
CKSO Rapio LimiTEpD 
Application for revocation of certification: 
(Broadcast Employees): granted, 949; 951. 
Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
unit of television technicians and engineers: 
52; granted, 331. 


Dispute (Broadcast Employees): C.O. appointed, 
836; dispute lapsed, 973. 





CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Railway and Steamship Clerks): C.O. 
appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 


CuiFF, M. R. 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 
fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; settle- 
ment, 1284. 


CoaL MINING See MINING 
Coast Carco Services LIMITED 


Certification application (Railway, Transport and 
General Workers): withdrawn, 443. 

Certification application (Seafarers, intervener) : 
withdrawn, 443. 


COASTWISE Pier LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 501, Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen): unit of dock and 
shed employees and equipment operators: 530; 
withdrawn, 655. 

Certification application (new) (Local 501, Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen): unit of dock 
and shed employees: 655; representation vote, 
949; granted, 1031. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING See also INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS; LEGAL DECISIONS 


CLC, views, 607. 
Collective bargaining can’t solve technological 


unemployment—article by Industrial Union 
Department (AFL-CIO), 1009. 
Collective Bargaining Review. CANADA: 


(monthly feature). 
Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1253. 
Wage increases obtained by collective bargaining, 
first half 1962. UNITED STATES: 1034. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


Agreement signed, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, and Local 382, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, 241. 

B.C. Court of Appeal—rules that writ of 
certiorari not applicable to arbitrators set up 
by collective agreement, 72; upholds order 
that set aside award of arbitration board under 
collective agreement, 856. 

Consolidated CNR-CBRT agreement, Lakehead. 
ONTARIO: 911. 

Extended vacations (‘‘sabbaticals”) for long- 
service employees—American Can Company, 
Continental Can Company in United States, 
Puerto Rico and Canada, 1237. 

Major settlements, 1961. CANADA: 146. 

Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench rules that 
a trade union in Manitoba has no legal status 
to obtain mandamus order from court, 955. 

McKinnon report, recommendations. NOVA 
SCOTIA: 508. 

Ont. High Court—dismisses application to quash 
ruling of an arbitration board under collec- 
tive agreement, 452; upholds validity of union 
dues agreement that was collateral to col- 
lective agreement in force, 450. 

Progress toward shorter work week, Canada 
and United States, 289, 291. 
Que. Collective Agreement Act: 

1256. 

Que. Superior Court upholds constitutionality of 
the 1960 amendments to Collective Agreement 
Act re hours of labour, 1188. 


amendments, 
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Supreme Court of Canada—upholds power of 
arbitration board to award damages for a 
breach of a collective agreement, 1184; up- 
holds ruling that certiorari not applicable 
to arbitration board under collective agree- 
ment, 952. 

Two-year agreement, Steelworkers, 11 major 
steel firms. UNITED STATES: 499. 


COLOMBO PLAN 
Canada and the Colombo Plan—activities, con- 
tributions, etc., 130. 
Colombo Plan Technical Assistance Program— 
expansion, 130. 


COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 
Dispute (Seafarers): unlicensed personnel— 
licensed engineers on S.S. Cable Guardian: 
C.B. report, 54, 57. 


COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION 
Certification application (Telecommunications 
Department, Canadian National Railways) : 
unit of diesel mechanics: 157; withdrawn, 333. 
Certification application (Telecommunications 
Department, Canadian National Railways): 
unit of diesel mechanics: 442; granted, 653. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP 
PLAN 


Canada offers 125 scholarships, 4. 


COMMONWEALTH STUDY CONFERENCE 


Duke of Edinburgh’s second Conference, 772, 
915. 
Opens May 13, Montreal, 396. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Certification application (Toronto Harbour Com- 
missioners): unit of berthing masters: 1033; 
withdrawn, 1148. 


COMPUTATION 
British Conference on Automation and Com- 
putation, 826. 


CONCILIATION 
Canadian railways and 17 unions of non- 
operating employees accept board’s recom- 
mendations, 1008. 
Man. Federation of Labour—views re appoint- 
ment of judges as chairmen, of conciliation 


boards, 1363. 
McKinnon report, recommendations. NOVA 
SCOTIA: 509. 


Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1253. 
P.E.I. Industrial Relations Act: regulations, 1259. 


CONFEDERATION OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 


Bergeron, Marius, Research Director, appointed 
to Quebec Labour Relations Board, 1102. 

Brief, federal Cabinet, 407. 

Brief, Quebec Government, 281. 

Canadian Workers’ College, participation, 320. 

Convention, 40th, 1372. 

Convention, special, 32. 

Crest, new, 33. 

Marchand, Jean, General President: brief to 
federal Cabinet, 407, answer to Government’s 
reply, 410; Labour Day message, 914; New 
Year message, 1338; report to 40th convention, 





1373, 1375; report at special convention, LPs 
moral report, 34. 
report, 34. 

Membership, 1237. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION See CANADIAN CON- 
FERENCE ON EDUCATION 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING AND SERVICES 
LIMITED 
Application for revocation (Machinists): re- 
jected, 51. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 

Brandon Hall group, unions. CANADA: 776, 
1236. 

Goldenberg Report—recommendations, Ontario 
Royal Commission on Labour-Management 
Relations in the Construction Industry, 775. 

Man. Building Trades Protection Act (now 
Construction Safety Act): amendments, 1351. 

Ont. Construction Hoists Act: amendment, 1350. 

Ont. Construction Safety Act: regulations, 1052; 
1961-62 provisions, 1349. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1252. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
Extended vacations (‘sabbaticals’) for long- 
service employees, United States, Puerto Rico 
and Canada, 1237. 
Co-ORDINATED BARGAINING See COLLECTIVE 
GAINING 


BaArR- 


CORPORATION PROFITS 
Corporation profits decrease, DBS report, 1009. 
CorRPORATIONS AND LABOUR UNIONS RETURN ACT 
CLC, recommendations, 404. 
CNTU, views, 409. 
Provisions, 1346. 
Cost OF LIVING 
“Prices and the Cost of Living” 
feature) CANADA. 
CouNCIL OF PROFIT SHARING INDUSTRIES 
Address, Rt. Hon. the Viscount Amory, British 


High Commissioner, to Ontario Chapter of the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 1238. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


CLC recommendation re ‘mischief’ picketing, 
404. 


CULLEN STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 

Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, intervener): rejected, 
aa. 

CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 

Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 

Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, intervener): rejected, 
33,18 


Currigz, J. Howarp, Director, Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, Department of 
Labour 


Appointment, 1238. 


(monthly 


CYBERNATION See AUTOMATION 
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Davie TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. report, 334, 338. 
De LUXE TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 419, Teamsters): 


unit of garage employees: granted, 949; 
950. 
Dispute (Local 419, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
1283. 
DECERTIFICATION 


Nfld. Federation of Labour, views, 910. 
Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1252. 


P.E.I. Industrial Relations Act: regulations, 
1258. 

DeEEKs-MCcBRIDE LIMITED 

Certification application (Railway, Transport 


and General Workers): marine engineers: 834; 
granted, 949, 

Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 
fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; 
settlement, 1284. 


DEPENDANTS’ ALLOWANCES 


Nfld. Dependants’ Allowances 
(1961), 783. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN See SociAL ASSISTANCE 


(Repeal) Act 


DEPENDENT FAMILIES See SoctaL ASSISTANCE 


DEYouUNG, GEORGE, Chairman, National Produc- 
tivity Council 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
address, 1109. 


DISABLED PERSONS 


Architectural barriers to handicapped—study by 
American organizations assists Canadian 
organizations, 419. 

CCC, recommendations, 151. 

National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons—appointment, 498; meet- 
ing, 1st, 602. 

Number of persons rehabilitated in 1961-62. 
CANADA: 1006. 

Sheltered employment. CANADA: 1023. 

“Unlimited Skills Inc.’ CANADA: 327. 

Vocational Training of Disabled Persons Act. 
CANADA: proclamation, 43; federal-provin- 
cial officials ‘‘chart’” future of program, 498, 
524. 


DISABLED PERSONS ALLOWANCES 


Increase in payments forecast. CANADA: 120, 
Statistics. CANADA: 397, 773, 1102, 1334. 


DISCRIMINATION See also UNFAIR LABOUR 
PRACTICES 


Appointments, promotions, in Government serv- 
ice, to be made without regard to sex. 
UNITED STATES: 1272. 

Canadian legislation on women’s work compared 
with ILO standards, 526. 

Job discrimination in Ontario, 596. 

Measures to combat discrimination—proceedings 
of 150th session, ILO Governing Body, 48. 
Ont. Human Rights Code: regulations, 1056, 

1264. 


Pledge of AFL-CIO unions to eliminate discrim- 
ination, 1335. 

Text of ILO convention concerning basic aims 
and standards of social policy—non-discrim- 
ination on grounds of race, colour, sex, 
belief, tribal association or trade union 
affiliation, 935. 


Doctors See PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


Dopce, WILLIAM, Executive Vice-President, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress 
CCC, addresses meeting, 1114. 


Alta. Federation of Labour convention, remarks, 
1359. 


DoMINION ATLANTIC Ramway ComMpaNy See 
CANADIAN PaciFic RAILWAY COMPANY 


DOMINION STEEL AND CoAL CORPORATION 


Certification application (Marine Engineers, 
intervener) unit of marine engineers: rejected, 


Certification application 
Beneficial Association): 
engineers: rejected, 50. 

Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. fully constituted, 54; 
C.B. report, 727; settlement, 1284. 


Douctas, H.R. (et al) 


Application for revocation of 
(Machinists): 951; rejected, 1032. 


DUQUETTE, JosEPH A.R. 


Senior conciliation officer, federal Department 
of Labour, death of, 596. 


1D 


EAGLE SHIPPING AND 
LIMITED 


Certification application (Seafarers): withdrawn, 
53) 


EARNINGS See WAGES AND SALARIES 


EaAst-WEST TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 979, Teamsters) : 
granted, 155. 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 

Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, intervener): rejected, 
33. 


EASTERN PROVINCIAL AIRWAYS, LIMITED 


Certification application (Machinists): unit of 
maintenance employees: granted, 1031; 1033. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


CCC, views, 281. 

CLC, Committee on Economic Policy, 614. 

CLC, views, 402. 

CNTU, views, 407. 

European Economic Community Council, move 
to enforce equal pay, 122. 

Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Canada represented, 774. 

Throne Speech predicts move to spur economic 
growth, 1100. 


(Marine 
unit of 


Engineers 
marine 


certification 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
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EpucaTION See also ADULT EDUCATION; CANADIAN 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION; OLDER WORKERS; 
WorkKErRS’ EDUCATION 

CLC, recommendations, 404; views, 617. 

Equal pay for women on faculty endorsed by 
university presidents. CANADA: 243. 

ILO convention concerning basic aims and 
standards of social policy—education, train- 
ing, 935. 

International Northern Great Plains Conference 
on Special Education and Rehabilitation, 1132. 

President Kennedy’s Advisory Committee on 
Labour-Management Policy, 325. 

Que. Federation of Labour, views, 137. 

Railway Brotherhoods, views, 411. 

Scholarships under Commonwealth and Fellow- 
ship Plan. CANADA: 4. 

Technical education abroad—C. R. Ford, fed- 
eral Department of Labour, 504. 

Technical education for rural industries— 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council. CANADA: 600. 

TUC report to Government’s Committee on 
Higher Education. BRITAIN: 121. 


ELECTIONS 
CNTU, views re election expenses, 409. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
Man. Electricians’ Licence Act: 
1352. 
ELECTRICAL WorkKERS (IBEW) 


Certification application (Local 344) (British 
Columbia Telephone Company): unit of tele- 
phone operators: 1033. 

Legal decision, 1050. 

ELECTRICAL WorKERS (UE) 

Legal decision, 452. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


Effect on clerical employment, Dr. John C. 
McDonald, federal Department of Labour, 
326. 


Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
Electronic Data Processing Occupations in a 
Large Insurance Company—federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 15. 


ELECTRONICS 


Electrical and Electronic Occupations—federal 
Department of Labour, 1011. 


ELEVATORS 


Alta. Elevators and Fixed Conveyances Act: 
regulations, 1051, 1354. 
Ont. Elevators and Lifts Act: amendments, 1350. 


EMERGENCY MANPOWER PLANNING See MANPOWER 
PLANNING 


EMPIRE FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 


Certification application (Railway, Transport 
and General Workers): 157; granted, 331. 
EMPIRE STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 
Certification application (Local 375, Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, intervener): rejected, 331. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING See TRAINING 


amendments, 


EMPLOYMENT See also CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


B.C. Federation of Labour, views, 4. 

Employment and Earnings in the Scientific and 
Technical Professions, 1958-1961—federal De- 
partment of Labour, 1308. 

Employment in Canada in 1961, 5. 
Employment Review: Employment and Unem- 
ployment. CANADA: (monthly feature). 
Employment Review: Manpower Situation. 
CANADA: first, second and third quarters 

(1962), 425, 793, 1121; fourth quarter (1961), 
ep 
Employment outlook, 
CANADA: 280. 
Hon. Michael Starr, federal Minister of Labour, 
comments at Garment Workers’ banquet, 280. 
National Employment Committee, meeting, 81st. 
CANADA: 1195. 
New doctors and masters find employment in 
Canada, 1101. 
Ont. Employment 
1399. 

Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development—Seminar on Age and Employ- 
ment, 919. 

Preparation of Girls for Employment—Women’s 
Bureau, federal Department of Labour, 394. 

Statistics: ‘““C-Employment, Hours and Earnings” 
(monthly feature). ‘‘D-National Employment 
Service Statistics’ (monthly feature). 

The Economy of the Atlantic Region in Perspec- 
tive, 308. 

United States Commission on Status of Women, 


university graduates. 


Agencies Act: regulations, 


United States Committee on Youth Employment, 
3; first report, 236. 

United States Presidential Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, 1335. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS See LABOUR CONDITIONS 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
IAPES, convention, 49th, 1130. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE See NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS See LABOUR STANDARDS 


ENGINEERS 
The Goldenberg Report—recommendations, On- 
tario Royal Commission on Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations in the Construction Industry, 
7197. 


Equa. Pay For EquaL WorK 

Canadian legislation on women’s work, com- 
parison with ILO standards, 526. 

Danish Confederation of Trade Unions, principle 
adopted, 152. 

Equal pay for equal work in Civil Service. SIN- 
GAPORE: 1272. 

Equal pay for women on faculty endorsed by 
university presidents. CANADA: 243. 

European Economic Community Council, equal 
pay enforcement, 122. 

Ont. Human Rights Code: regulations, 1056. 


Ernuics See RAIDING 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
B.C. Federation of Labour, views, 1362. 
Man. Federation of Labour, views, 1363. 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
Council moves to enforce equal pay, 122. 


EXAMINATIONS See LABOUR STANDARDS 


F 


FACTORIES 


Alta. Factories Act: repeal, 1354. 

B.C. Factories Act: proclamation re public holi- 
day, 80; regulation, 865. 

B.C. Municipal Act: regulation, 865. 

Chief Inspector of Factories. BRITAIN: annual 
report (1960), 225. 

Man. Employment Standards Act: 
1352. 

Man. Shops Regulation Act: repeal of Part II, 
1352. 

N.B. Factory Act: amendments, 1353; 
changed to Industrial Safety Act, 1353. 

Ont. Federation of Labour, views re transfer of 
plants, 1355. 


Fark ACCOMMODATION PRACTICES See DISCRIMINA- 
TION 


provisions, 


title 


Farr EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES See DISCRIMINATION 
Farr LaBour STANDARDS See LABOUR STANDARDS 


Fair WacEs See also LABOUR CONDITIONS 
CLC, recommendation, 404. 
Man. Fair Wage Act: regulations, 732. 
FarADAY URANIUM MINES LIMITED 
Dispute (Local 1006, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers): C.O. appointed, 1392. 
FarM LABOUR 
Federal-Provincial Farm lLabour Conference, 
18th, 1245. 
FarM PropuctTivity See PRODUCTIVITY 


FEDERAL COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. report, 66. 
FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FARM LABOUR CONFERENCE 
18th Conference, 1245. 
FEDERATION OF TELEPHONE WORKERS OF BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA 
Intervener, certification application (British 
Columbia Telephone Company): unit of tele- 
phone operators: withdrawn, 1149. 
FirE PREVENTION 
Alta. Fire Prevention Act: regulations governing 
homes for aged, 791. 
FISHING 
N.S. Federation of Labour, recommendations, 
415 
Forcep LABOUR 


Complaints concerning forced labour—proceed- 
ings of 150th session, ILO Governing Body, 
48. 

Forp, C.R., Director, Technical and Vocational 

Training Branch, Department of Labour 

Address on Technical Education Abroad, 2nd 
Canadian Conference on Education, 504. 
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Report to meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 601. 
FORESTRY 
Que. Minimum Wage Act: orders, 734, 1057. 


FRONTENAC BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees): application for revocation received, 
655; granted, 834. 

Dispute (Theatrical Stage Employees): 
fully constituted, 53; C.B. report, 335. 

FUEL 


Ont. Energy Act: amendments, 455, 734; regula- 
tions, 1292. 
FURNESS WITHY AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 
Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks intervener): rejected, 


33.1, 
G 


C.B. 


Gas, NATURAL 


Alta. Gas Protection Act: amendments, 78; new 
orders, 962, 1051. 

B.C. Gas Act: regulations, 80. 

Ont. Energy Act: amendments, 455, 734; new 
regulations, 1292. 

Sask. Gas Inspection and Licensing Act: order, 
1057. 

Sask. Oil and Gas Conservation Act: 
tions, 353. 

Gaspé SHIPPING REGISTERED 

Certification application (Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks): unit of longshoremen: granted, 
50. 

Dispute (Railway and Steamship Clerks): C.O. 
appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE See Social Assistance 


regula- 


GENERAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 2499, Carpen- 
ters): unit of carpenters, granted, 50. 
Dispute (Local 2499, Carpenters): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 333; lapsed, 836. 
GIANT YELLOWKNIFE MINES LIMITED 
Dispute (Local 802, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers): C.O. appointed, 533; settlement, 
655. 
Grppons, A. R., International Railway Brother- 
hoods: 
Appointment, Secretary, 
Committee, 1238. 
GILL INTERPROVINCIAL LINES LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 605, Teamsters) : 
unit of employees, including owner-drivers: 
157; granted, 529; reasons for judgment, 531. 
Dispute (Local 31, Teamsters): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1283. 
Dispute (Local 605, Teamsters): settlement, 53. 
GoopRICH, B. F., CANADA LIMITED 
Dr. R. V. Yohe, President, addresses Business 
Newspapers Association, 1110. 


National Legislative 
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GorMLEY, J. A. (STEVEDORING SERVICE) 
Dispute (Labourers’ Protective Union): settle- 
ment, 973. 
GOSSETT AND SONS TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 987, Teamsters) : 
157; granted, 529. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION BRANCH 
(Federal Department of Labour) 
Functions, 1234. 
Currie, J. H., Director, 1238. 
Greene, George G., retirement, 1239. 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
The CLC and the Government—relationship 
discussed in brief to Federal Cabinet, 405. 
GRAIN WorKERS’ UNION 
Certification application (Local 333, intervener) 
(United Grain Growers Limited): request for 
review under Section 61 (2) denied, 52. 
GREENE, GEORGE G. 
Retirement as Director, Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, 1239. 
GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 
P.E.I. Industrial Relations Act: regulations, 1258. 


Gross NATIONAL Propuct See NATIONAL PRODUCT 


GUILFOYLE, BRENDAN (ef al) 


Application for revocation of certification 
(Broadcast Employees): granted, 949; 951. 


GULF OF GEORGIA TOWING 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 
fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; 
settlement, 1284. 


H 


HAIRDRESSERS See BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 


HALL CORPORATION OF CANADA 


Certification application (Marine Engineers, 
intervener): unit of marine engineers: re- 
jected, 50. 

Certification application (Marine Engineers 


Beneficial Association): unit of marine engin- 
eers: rejected, 50. 


HAMILTON, Hon. ALvin, Minister of Agriculture 
National Conference on Agricultural Training, 
remarks, 1242. 


HANDICAPPED PERSONS See DISABLED PERSONS; DIs- 
ABLED PERSONS ALLOWANCES 


HANSON TRANSPORT COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute (Local 938, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 


951; C.B. appointed, 1149; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1149. 


HARBOUR SERVICES 
Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 


fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; settle- 
ment, 1284. 





HAYTHORNE, GEORGE V., Deputy Minister, federal 
Department of Labour 
Addresses, remarks, etc— 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee, 


300. 

International Labour Conference, 46th Ses- 
sion, 830. 

Labour-Management Committee Conference, 
1st, 304. 


McGill University’s 14th industrial relations 
conference, 623. 

National Advisory Council on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons, 602. 

National Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, meeting, 14th, 1339. 

National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, meeting, 3rd, 598. 

Preparation of girls and women for employ- 
ment, meeting on, 394. 


HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Fair Labor Standards Act. UNITED STATES: 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 16, 456. 


HEALTH 


Canadian legislation on women’s work com- 
pared with ILO standards, 526. 


HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 

Canadian Sickness Survey, 242. 

Chief Inspector of Factories. BRITAIN: an- 
nual report (1960), 229. 

Legislation enacted in 1962. CANADA, 1349. 

N.B. Logging Camps Act: provisions, 1353. 

Nfld. Federation of Labour, views, 910. 

Nfld. Health and Public Welfare Act: amend- 
ment, 1354. 

N.S. Public Health Act: provisions, 1354. 

Railway Brotherhoods, views re health of and 
sanitation facilities for railway employees, 413. 


HEALTH INSURANCE See INSURANCE, HEALTH 


Hector BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute (Local 848, Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees): C.O. appointed, 158; settlement, 333. 


Hitt THE Mover (CANADA) LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 879, Teamsters): 
unit of employees at North Stoney Creek, 
Ont.: 655; withdrawn, 834. 
Dispute (Local 419, Teamsters): employees at 
Ottawa and Toronto terminals: C.O. appointed, 
1392. 


Ho.ipays See VACATIONS 
HomMEsS FOR THE AGED See SociaAL ASSISTANCE 


HosPITALS 
CNTU, views, 37. 


HotTeL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ AND 
TENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Agreement, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, 
and Local 382, 241. 
Dispute (Local 28) (Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 1034. 


Hours oF Work See also TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Alta. Federation of Labour, recommendations, 
415; views, 1358. 
AFL-CIO seeks 35-hour week with same pay, 
1011. 


Bar- 
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B.C. Hours of Work Act: exemption order, 81; 
new order, 545. 

CLC, recommendation, 404. 

Goldenberg Report—recommendations, Ontario 
Royal Commission on lLabour-Management 
Relations in the Construction Industry, 781. 

ILO recommendation concerning reduction of 
hours of work, text, 939. 

Progress toward shorter work week, 289—Brit- 
ain, 290; Canadian developments, 290; Steel- 
workers demands, 290; United States, 291. 

Que. Superior Court upholds constitutionality of 
the 1960 amendments to Collective Agreement 
Act re hours of labour, 1188. 

Shorter work week a “must”? AFL-CIO President 
tells Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, 397. 

Statistics: ‘“C-Employment, 
ings” (monthly feature). 
Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, Re- 

ports No. 43 and No. 44, federal Department 
of Tabour.2, 1107. 
Weekly hours reduced in 1961. BRITAIN: 282. 


HousING 
CLC, views, 617. 
National Housing Act: regulation re limited- 
dividend housing. QUEBEC: 790. 
Statistics. CANADA: 978. 


Hutt City TrANsport LIMITED 


Certification application (Division 591, Street 
Railway Employees): unit of bus operators 
and garage employees: 52; granted, 155. 


Hours and Earn- 


Hutt METROPOLITAN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application (Division 591, Street 
Railway Employees): unit of bus operators 
and garage employees: 52; granted, 155. 


HuMAN RIGHTS 


Ont. Human Rights Code: 
1264. 
Que. Federation of Labour, views, 138. 


regulations, 1056, 


HutTcHinson, A.A., Chairman, National Legislative 
Committee, International Railway  Brother- 
hoods 


Labour Day message, 914. 
New Year message, 1338. 


I 


IMMIGRATION-EMIGRATION 


CLC, views, 404, 617. 

Immigration to Canada: 
during first nine months of 1962, 1297. 
in 1961, 418. 

Migration of professional workers into and out 
of Canada (1946-1960), 7. 

Railway Brotherhoods, views, 411. 


INCOME 
Farm cash income (1961). CANADA: 245. 


INCOME Tax See TAXATION 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS 
Conference, 1042. 
Work injuries reported (1961). ONTARIO, 498. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 
ILO Chemical Industries Committee, 6th session, 
651. 
ILO Metal Trades Committee, 7th Session, 1279. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Industrial growth, Citizens’ 
programs. CANADA: 2. 
National Industrial Expansion Conference, De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. CANADA: 
Ng i 
N.S. Federation of Labour, recommendations, 
ATS: 
INDUSTRIAL DisPuTEs See Jurisdictional Disputes; 
Labour Disputes 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION See TRADE AND COMMERCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF 


INDUSTRIAL FaTAaLities See Accidents, Industrial 


Forum television 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH See Health, Industrial 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS See also Labour Laws and 
Regulations; Legal Decisions; Laval Univer- 
sity; McGill University 

Alta. Labour Act: new orders, 1396. 

B.C. Court of Appeal quashes Labour Relations 
Board’s substitution of bargaining agent by 
varying certification order, 859. 

B.C. Hydro and Power Authority Act: regula- 
tions, 1260. 

B.C. Supreme Court declines jurisdiction over 
federal Labour Relations Board sitting outside 
the province, 862. 

CCA, National Labour Relations Conference, 
1333. 

CMA Industrial Relations Conference, 811. 

CNTU, views, 1377. 

CNTU, views, brief to Quebec government, 281. 

Duquette, Joseph A.R. (Rémi), senior concilia- 
tion officer, federal Department of Labour, 
death of, 596. 

Goldenberg Report—Ontario Royal Commission 
on Labour-Management Relations in the 
Construction Industry, 775. 

Industrial Relations and Conciliation (monthly 
feature). 

Labour peace in Sweden, 1262. 

Labour-Management Committee Conferences 
sponsored by federal Department of Labour: 
first, 304; second, 396; third, 595. 

Man. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1250. 

McKinnon Report on Labour Legislation. 
NOVA SCOTIA: 507. 

Montague, Dr. J. T., federal Department of 
Labour, appointed Director of Institute of 
Industrial Relations and Associate Professor 
of Economics, University of British Columbia, 
596. 

N.B. Labour Relations Act: amendment, 82. 

Nfld. Federation of Labour, views, 910. 

Ont. Federation of Labour, views, 1356. 

Ont. High Court rules dismissal of employees on 
legal strike is unlawful under Ontario Labour 
Relations Act, 347. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 224, 
B19? 12522 

OECD seminar, “Attitudes and Methods of 
Communication and Consultation between 
Employers and Workers at Individual Firm 
Level’’, Canada represented, 774. 
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iB wall 
1256. 

Que. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1256. 

Que. Labour Relations Board—Marius Bergeron, 
Research Director, CNTU, appointed to 
Board, 1102. 

Queen’s University, eight articles on industrial 
relations, 121. 

Religion-Labour Council of Canada, convention, 
132" 

Sask. Court of Appeal holds that Labour Rela- 
tions Board’s right to determine who are 
employees is not open to review, 1395. 

Sask. Court of Appeal quashes Labour Relations 
Board’s order that found company engaging 
in unfair labour practices, 1393. 

Sask. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Relations 
Board’s findings of unfair labour practice on 
part of an employer, 1394. 

Supreme Court of Canada restores B.C. Labour 
Relations Board’s decision refusing to certify 
craft units in lumber industry, 344. 

Supreme Court of Canada upholds conviction 
of company for discharging employees on 
strike called in compliance with Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, 1043. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGA- 
TION ACT 


CLC, recommendation, 404. 


Industrial Relations Act: regulations, 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH See RESEARCH 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY See SAFETY, INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 


Goldenberg Report—Ontario Royal Commission 
on Labour-Management Relations in the Con- 
struction Industry, recommendations, 781. 

Ont. Industrial Standards Act: regulations, 352. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 
Human consequences of the changing of in- 
dustrial environment—2nd conference opened 
by Duke of Edinburgh, 915. 
INJUNCTIONS 


B.C. Supreme Court holds Labour Relations 
Boards may make order in nature of an in- 
junction but can not award damages, 73. 

N.B. Supreme Court (Appeal Division) upholds 
injunction restraining picketing and granting 
of damages caused by illegal strike, 540. 


INSURANCE See AUTOMATION, WAGE INSURANCE 
INSURANCE, HEALTH 
Nfld. Federation of Labour, views, 910. 
INTER-City Truck LINEs LIMITED 
Dispute (Local 938, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
951; C.B. appointed, 1149; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1149. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
CLC, views, 405, 611, 619. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL IN 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Convention, 49th, 1130. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE 
UNIONS 
Seventh World Congress, 973. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR STATIS- 
TICIANS 


Meeting, 10th, 1280. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN TRADE 
UNIONS 


CNTU convention, remarks of Maurice Boula- 
doux, President, 1376. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR STUDIES 


Director, Rt. Hon. Hilary A. Marquand, D.Sc., 
47. 

First course, syllabus, 423. 

First study course at ILO’s institute, 1143. 

TUC scholarship, 153. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canadian legislation on women’s work com- 
pared with ILO standards, 526. 

Conventions, ratifications total 2,535, 527. 

Director-General, David A. Morse, withdraws 
resignation, 153; report to 46th session of 
General Conference, 832; report on Older 
People—Work and Retirement, 636. 

Employment conditions of African women, ILO 
African Advisory Committee, 1384. 

General Conference—Session, 46th: 830, 930; 
agenda and delegation, 650. 

Governing Body—Session, 150th, 48; Session, 
151st, 424. 

Industrial Committees—Chemical Industries 
Committee, sixth Session, 651; Metal Trades 
Committee, seventh Session, 1279. 

International activities in rehabilitation, 827. 

International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
tenth, 1280. 

International Institute for Labour Studies, 423, 
Tis, 

Marquand, Rt. Hon. Hilary A., D.Sc., Director 
of International Institute for Labour Studies, 
47. 

Rwanda, 103rd ILO member country, 1145. 

Tanganyika, 102nd member, 424. 

Trade Union Situation in Burma—report, ILO 
mission, 1281. 

Trade Union Situation in the Federation of 
Malaya—report, ILO mission, 1144. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WorRKERS OF AMERICA See AUTO WORKERS 

ISBELL CONSTRUCTION (COMPANY OF 
LIMITED 

Certification application (Local 1031, Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers): unit of open pit 
mine employees: 1147; granted, 1147. 


J 


Jos DIsCRIMINATION See DisCRIMINATION 


CANADA 


Jos Security See LAYOFFS 


JoDOIN, CLAUDE, President, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress 
CLC brief, answer to Government’s reply, 407. 
CLC convention, opening speech, 610. 
CNTU, message, 1376. 
Labour Day message, 913. 
National Productivity Council, resignation, 1113. 
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New Year message, 1337. 
Nfid. Federation of Labour, 910. 
Ont. Federation of Labour, address, 1357. 


JURISDICTIONAL DisPpuTES See also RAIDING 

AFL-CIO, views, 38. 

AFL-CIO Internal Disputes Plan, activities, 1334. 

CLC convention, resolution, 605. 

Ont. High Court quashes decision of Jurisdic- 
tional Disputes Commission as it had no 
power to hear complaint, 77. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendment, 1254. 


K 


Kent Line Limirep (IRVING Ort ComMPANY) 


Certification application (Seafarers): unit of 
marine engineers: 1387. 
Certification application (Seafarers): unit of 


unlicensed employees, 1387. 


KINGCOME NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 


fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; 
settlement, 1284. 
KITCHENER-WATERLOO BROADCASTING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Dispute (Broadcast Employees): C.O. appointed, 
158; settlement, 333. 


KLM Roya. DutcH AIRLINES 


Application for revocation of certification (Air 
Line Dispatchers); unit of flight dispatchers 
at Montreal airport: granted, 1032; 1033. 

Certification application (Auto Workers): re- 
jected, 156. 

Dispute (Air Line Dispatchers): C.O. appointed, 
333; settlement, 533. 


KoHLER COMPANY 


UAW strike against Kohler Company of She- 
boygan, Wis., ended after 84 years, 1366. 


L 


LABouR CopgE See Lasour LAWs AND REGULATIONS 
LaBour CONDITIONS See also Fair WAGES 


Employment in Canada, 1961, wages and work- 
ing conditions, 5, 6. 

Employment conditions, African women, ILO 
African Advisory Committee study, 1384. 

“Labour Conditions in Federal Government 
Contracts” (monthly feature) 

Working Conditions in Manufacturing in 1961, 
286—plant workers, 287; office employees, 
288. 


Lasour Day 


Labour Day message, Hon. Michael Starr, Min- 
ister of Labour, 912. 
Labour Day message, labour leaders, 913. 


Laspour, DEPARTMENT OF 


“Department of Labour 
feature) 

“50 Years Ago This Month: from the Labour 
Gazette, 19......” (monthly feature). 


Today” (monthly 





Hales, Alfred D., Parliamentary Secretary to 


Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael Starr, 
appointment, 1010. 
Laspour Disputes See also JURISDICTIONAL 


DISPUTES 


CLC special committee investigates Carpenters- 
IWA dispute (Newfoundland loggers), 122; 
proposed settlement, 396; convention report, 
608. 

Canadian railways and 17 unions of non-operat- 
ing employees accept Conciliation Board’s 
recommendations, 1008. 

Munroe, Hon. Justice F. Craig, chairman of 
Conciliation Board re dispute between Cana- 
dian railways and 17 unions, appointed by 
Minister of Labour, 595. 

Termination, Auto Workers strike, Kohler Com- 
pany of Sheboygan, Wis., after 84 years, 1366. 


LaBouR FoRCE 
Statistics: ““A-Labour Force” (monthly feature). 
Women in the labour force—DBS survey, 1135. 
LaBouR GAZETTE 
“50 Years Ago This Month: from the Labour 
Gazette 19s... ” (monthly feature). 
LaBouR INCOME 


Statistics: ‘‘B-Labour Income” 
ture). 


(monthly fea- 


LaBour Laws AND REGULATIONS See also INDUS- 
TRIAL STANDARDS 


Alta. Federation of Labour, recommendations, 
415. 

Alta. Labour Act: new orders, 544. 

B.C. Federation of Labour, Legislative Com- 
mittee report to convention, 1361. 

Canadian Association of Labour Legislation, 
21st conference, 1064. 

Canadian legislation on women’s work compared 
with ILO standards, 526. 

Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act— 
CLC, recommendations, 404. 

CNTU, views, 409. 

General assistance legislation, November 1960— 
December 1961—changes: Alberta, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland, Ontario, Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan, 783. 

Labour legislation, CLC, views, 404. 

Labour standards, 1962. CANADA: 1015. 

Man. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1250. 

McKinnon Report on Labour Legislation. 
NOVA SCOTIA: 507. 

Ont. Department of Labour Act— 

Labour Safety Council of Ontario established, 
1349, 
regulation, 352. 

Ont. Hydro-Employees’ 
(1961-62), 1255. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1252. 

Que. Federation of Labour, recommendations, 
414, 

Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 
(monthly feature). 


Union Dispute Act 


Laspour LEGISLATION See Lasour LAws AND 
REGULATIONS 


LaBOUR-MANAGEMENT Co-OPERATION 
British High Commissioner, Rt. Hon. the Vis- 
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count Amory, addresses Ontario Chapter, 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 1238. 

Canada attends OECD seminar on “Attitudes 
and Methods of Communication and Con- 
sultation between Employers and Workers 
at Individual Firm Level’, 774. 

Labour-Management Committee Conference 
sponsored by federal Department of Labour: 
first, Winnipeg, 304; second, Cornwall, 396, 
595. 

National Productivity Council— 

First annual report, 1263. 
Labour-management seminar: first, Kingston, 
396, 1263; second, Halifax, N.S., 1263. 

Meeting, tenth, 1332. 
Sponsors first tripartite mission to Europe, 
909, 1011. 
President Kennedy’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy— 
Reaches conclusion on automation, 324. 
Urges corporate tax cut, 1333. 
“Teamwork in Industry” (monthly feature). 
White House Conference on National Economic 
Issues, 305. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Goldenberg Report—recommendations of Ontario 
Royal Commission on Labour-Management 
Relations in the Construction Industry, 775. 


LABOUR MOVEMENT See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; LaBouR UNIONS 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS See LABOUR UNIONS 


‘Laspour RELATIONS See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; 
LEGAL DECISIONS 


LABOUR REPRESENTATION 
Railway Brotherhoods, views, 413. 


LABOUR STANDARDS 


Canadian legislation on women’s work compared 
with ILO standards, 526. 

Interprovincial standards examinations for 
certain trades approved, National Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee, 1341. 

Legislation enacted in 1962. CANADA: 1015. 

Man. Employment Standards Act: amendments, 
1017, 1018, 1019; provisions, 1352. 

Shops Regulation Act. CANADA: 
Part. tl. 1352. 

U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act: Hazardous Oc- 
cupations Order No. 16, 456. 


LABOUR STATISTICIANS See INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS 


repeal of 


LABOUR STATISTICS 
“Latest Labour Statistics” (monthly feature). 


LABOUR STUDIES See INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR LABOUR STUDIES 


LABOUR SUPPLY See EMPLOYMENT 


‘LaBour UNIONS See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; LEGAL DECISION; UNION SHOP 
Affiliation of organizations outside the Congress, 
CLC views, 608. 
Alta. Federation of Labour— 
Brief to provincial Cabinet, 415. 
Convention, 1358. 


Brandon Hall group. CANADA: 
exploitation in construction industry, 776. 
five construction unions reduced to three, 

1230: 

B.C. Federation of Labour, convention, 1361. 

CLC, brief to federal Cabinet, 402. 

CLC, convention, 499, 605. 

Canadian Maritime Union affiliates with CLC, 
151, 

Canadian Workers’ College, established, 320. 

Civil servants’ right of association, CNTU, 
views, 1377. 

Conciliation board’s recommendations accepted 
by Canadian railways and 17 unions, non- 
operating employees, 1008. 

CNTU, brief to federal Cabinet, 407. 

CNTU, convention, 1372. 

CNTU, membership, 1375. 

Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act— 
CLC, recommendations, 404. 

CNTU, views, 409. . 
Provisions, 1346. 

Industrial and geographic distribution of union 
membership, 1961. CANADA: 292. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 51st edition, 
federal Department of Labour, 1101. 

Man. Federation of Labour, convention, 1363. 

McKinnon Report on Labour Legislation. NOVA 
SCOTIA: 507. 

Membership. BRITAIN: 1268. 

Membership, 1961. CANADA: 292. 

Membership, 1962. CANADA: 1237. 

Membership, biennial survey 
UNITED STATES: 476. 

N.B. Federation of Labour, convention, 1359. 

N.S. Federation of Labour, brief to provincial 
Cabinet, 415. 

Ont. Federation of Labour, convention, 1355. 

“OQpen-door” policy reaffirmed, CLC, 606. 

Pledge to eliminate discrimination, 120 AFL- 
CIO unions, 1335. 

Que. Federation of Labour— 

Brief to provincial Cabinet, 414. 
Convention, 135. 

Railway Brotherhoods, brief to federal Cabinet, 
411. 

Re-admission of expelled unions, 
views, 39. 

Russell, R. B. “Bob”, Executive Secretary, Win- 
nipeg and District Labour Council (CLC), 
retirement, 1334. 

Sask. Federation of Labour, convention, 1364. 

Steelworkers, policy conference. CANADA: 621. 

TUC. BRITAIN: meeting, 1268. 

Unions negotiate agreements providing reduced 
working hours. CANADA, UNITED STATES: 
289. 

White-collar workers, 
organize, 396. 

Women in trade unions, DENMARK: 152. 


LasBour UNITY 
Que. Federation of Labour, views, 138. 


1959-1960. 


AFL-CIO 


CLC committee to 


LABOURERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Dispute (Buntain Bell and Company Limited): 
settlement, 973. 
Dispute (J. A. Gormley, Stevedoring Service) : 
settlement, 973. 
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Dispute (Horace B. Willis Limited): settlement, 
973. 


LAKE CARRIERS, ASSOCIATION OF 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.O. appointed, 333; C.B. 
appointed, 444; C.B. fully constituted, 444; 
C.B. report, 534. 


LavAaL UNIVERSITY 
Industrial relations conference, 632. 


LAw QuARRIES TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 


Certification application (Merchant Service): 
unit of deck officers: 1387. 


LAaYorrs See also TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Arbitration board sustains management’s right 
on layoff in dispute between Railroad Tele- 
graphers and Chicago and North Western 
Railway. UNITED STATES: 1239. 

NLRB orders parent company to pay laid-off 
employees of subsidiary. UNITED STATES: 
1405. 


LEAMINGTON TRANSPORT (WESTERN) LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 979, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
655; settlement, 1034. 


LEGAL DECISIONS 


B.C. County Court finds a company not guilty 
when it refused to discharge employee who 
had resigned from union, 1187. 

B.C. Court of Appeal— 

Holds that Trade-unions Act does not prohibit 
information picketing, upholds limitations 
in Act, 69. 

Quashes Labour Relations Board’s substitution 
of bargaining agent by varying certification 
order, 859. 

Rules that writ of certiorari not applicable 
to arbitrators set up by collective agree- 
ment, 72. 

Upholds constitutional validity of legislation 
banning use of union dues for political 
purposes, 1184. 

Upholds judgment quashing certification order 
because employer kept from making repre- 
sentation, 857. 

Upholds order that set aside award of arbitra- 
tion board under a collective agreement, 
856. 

B.C. Supreme Court— 

Declines jurisdiction over federal Labour Rela- 
tions Board sitting outside the province, 862. 

Finds union member wrongfully expelled from 
the union, sets aside expulsion, awards, 
damages, 863. 

Holds Labour Relations Boards may make 
order in nature of an injunction but cannot 
award damages, 73. 

Quashes an arbitration award because of an 
error of law on face of award, Re Columbia 
Packing Co. Ltd. and Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, 541. 

Refuses to quash certification order when com- 
plaint based mainly on procedural grounds, 
716. 

Rules arbitration award on a specific ques- 
tion of law can’t be set aside, no matter how 
erroneous, 1050. 


Rules employer need not prove employee’s 
guilt beyond reasonable doubt before dis- 
charging him, 221. 

Rules that union not prevented from picketing 
other places of business of the same em- 
ployer, 74. 

Upholds constitutional validity of legislation 
banning use of union dues for political pur- 
poses, 219. 

Upholds union’s right to picket all operations 
of a company provided that strike is a legal 
one, 349. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Labour (monthly 
feature). 

Man. Court of Appeal refuses to stay taking of 
representation vote while appeal from Labour 
Board’s order pending, 1287. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench rules that a trade 
union in Manitoba has no legal status to 
obtain mandamus order from court, 955. 

N.B. Supreme Court (Appeal Division) upholds 
injunction restraining picketing and granting 
of damages caused by illegal strike, 540. 

N.S. Supreme Court— 

Enjoins picketing, awards damages to com- 
pany because voting on strike did not com- 
ply with Act, 446. 

Quashes certification order for province-wide 
bargaining unit; application covered smaller 
unit, 448. 

Ont. High Court— 

Dismisses application to quash ruling of an 
arbitration board under collective agree- 
ment, Re Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
and United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, Local 504, 452. 

Quashes arbitration decision on ground that 
board declined to exercise its jurisdiction, 
959. 

Quashes decision of Jurisdictional Disputes 
Commission as it had no power to hear 
complaint, 77. 

Rules dismissal of employees on legal strikes 
is unlawful under Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, 347. 

Rules the dismissal of several officers of a 
local union by the national president is 
invalid, 222. 

Upholds validity of union dues agreement that 
was collateral to collective agreement in 
force, 450. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench— 

Rules arbitration board cannot amend its 
award once made, can only correct simple 
clerical error, 1047. 

Upholds validity of union dues agreement 
between employer and certified bargaining 
agents, 956. 

Que. Superior Court upholds constitutionality 
of the 1960 amendments to Collective Agree- 
ment Act re hours of labour, 1188. 

Sask. Court of Appeal— 

Finds company not guilty of unfair practices 
when it refused to deduct union dues from 
wages, 1288. 

Holds that Labour Relations Board’s right to 
determine who are employees is not open 
to review, 1395. 
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Quashes Labour Relations Board’s order that 
found company engaging in unfair labour 
practices, 1393. 

Upholds Labour Relations Board’s findings of 
unfair labour practice on part of an em- 
ployer, 1394. 

Upholds Labour Relation’s Board’s ruling that 
employer was guilty of unfair labour prac- 
tices, 1289. 

Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench rules employees 
can exercise right to make an application for 
decertification at any time, 345. 

Supreme Court of Canada— 

Restores B.C. Labour Relations Board’s deci- 
sion refusing to certify craft units in lumber 
industry, 344. 

Upholds conviction of company for discharg- 
ing employees on strike called in compliance 
with Act, 1043. 

Upholds finality of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board decision refusing compensation to 
widow, 539. 

Upholds power of arbitration board to award 
damages for a breach of a collective agree- 
ment, 1184. 

Upholds ruling that certiorari not applicable 
to arbitration board under collective agree- 
ment, 952. 


LEGISLATION See LaBour LAWS AND REGULATIONS; 
SociAL LEGISLATION 
LeitcH TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute (Seafarers): C.O. appointed, 333; C.B. 
appointed, 444; C.B. fully constituted, 444; 
C.B. report, 534. 
LEVEL CROSSINGS 
Railway Brotherhoods, views, 412. 


LIBRARIES 


Careers in Library Service, No. 47, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 774. 
Publications Recently Received in Department 


of Labour Library. CANADA: (monthly 
feature). 
LICENSING OF WORKMEN 
B.C. Gas Act: regulations, 80. 
Man. Electricians’ Licence Act: amendments, 


Bees 
Sask. Gas Inspection and Licensing Act: new 
order, 1057. 


LiFTING Devices See ELEVATORS 
LITTLE, WALTER, LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 938, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
951; C.B. appointed, 1149; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1149. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 


Campbell, H. E., Assistant Grand Chief Engi- 
neer and National Legislative Representative, 
retirement, 1238. 

Certification application (Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company): unit of locomotive engi- 
neers: 1386. 

Dispute (Canadian National Railways: Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions): C.B. report, 
159; settlement, 534. 

Dispute (Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions 


and Quebec Central Railway Company): C.B. 
report, 180; settlement, 534. 

Legal decision, 956. 

Walter, John F., Assistant Grand Chief Engineer 
and National Legislative Representative, ap- 
pointment, 1238. 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 


Dispute (Canadian National Railways: Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain and 
Prairie Regions, and including Newfoundland 
District): C.B. report, 538; settlement, 534. 

Dispute (Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
including Quebec Central Railway Company 
and Dominion Atlantic Railway Company): 
C.B. report of settlement, 836, 850. 

Dispute (Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company): C.O. appointed, 1034; settle- 
ment, 1392. 

Legal decision, 956. 


LoGGING See LUMBER AND Woop PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
INTERNATIONAL 


Certification application (Local 501) (Canadian 
Stevedoring Company Limited): unit of 
waterboys (Ports of Vancouver and New 
Westminster): 949; granted, 949. 

Certification application (Local 501) (Coast- 
wise Pier Limited): unit of dock and shed 
employees and equipment operators: 530; 
withdrawn, 655. 

Certification application (new) (Local 501) 
Coastwise Pier Limited): unit of dock and 
shed employees: 655; representation vote, 
949; granted, 1031. 

Certification application (Local 509) (North- 
land Terminals Company Limited) (Canadian 
Area): unit of checkers: 1387. 

Certification application (Local 502) (Overseas 
Transport Company Limited): unit of long- 
shoremen: 442; granted, 653. 

Certification application (Local 501) (Packers 
Steamship Company Limited): unit of dock 
and warehousemen: 1033; granted, 1147. 

Dispute (Canadian Coast Negotiating Com- 
mittee) (Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia): C.O. appointed, 1034; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1149. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 


Certification applications (Local 375)— 

Atlantic and Gulf Stevedores Limited, rejected, 
331. 

Brown and Ryan Limited, rejected, 331. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, re- 
jected, 331. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company, rejected, 331. 

Cunard Steamships Company, rejected, 331. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited, 
rejected, 331. 

Empire Stevedoring Company 
jected, 331. 

Furness Withy and Company 
jected, 331. 

McLean Kennedy, Limited, rejected, 331. 


Limited, re- 


Limited, re- 
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Montreal and Saint John Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, rejected, 331. 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., rejected, 
331. 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, rejected, 331. 
Dispute (Local 1657) (Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc): checkers and cargo repairmen: 
C.B. report, 334, 341; settlement, 534. 
Interveners, certification application (Henry A. 
Rodgers): withdrawn, 1148. 


LoNGUL, WALLY (et al) 


Application for revocation of certification 
(Broadcast Employees): granted, 949; 951. 


LUMBER AND Woop PropuctTs INDUSTRY 


B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 
81. 

CLC special committee to investigate dispute 
between Woodworkers and Carpenters re 
Newfoundland loggers, 122; proposed settle- 
ment, 396; report, 608. 

N.B. Logging Camps Act: 
regulations, 963. 

Supreme Court of Canada restores B.C. Labour 
Relations Board’s decision refusing to certify 
craft units in lumber industry, 344. 


M 


MACDONALD, DONALD, Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress 
CLC convention, report, 618. 
CNE Board of Directors, address, 1108. 
N.S. Federation of Labour, remarks, 1119. 


MacGREGOR THE Mover LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 91, Teamsters) : 
representation vote, 155; rejected, 331. 


MACHINISTS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


Application for revocation (Consolidated Avia- 
tion Fueling and Services Limited): rejected, 
Si; 

Application for revocation (Trans-Canada Air 
Lines): 951; rejected, 1032. 

Certification application (Allied Building Serv- 
ices Limited): unit of building cleaners at 
Montreal International Airport: 332; granted, 
529. 

Certification application (Eastern Provincial Air- 
ways, Limited): unit of maintenance em- 
ployees: granted, 1031; 1033. 

Certification application (Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway Company): unit of 
catering department employees: granted, 155. 

Certification application (Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway Company): unit of 
unlicensed personnel on M.V. Inland: 52; 
granted, 331; SIU intervened, 331. 

Certification application (TransAir Limited): 
request for review of earlier decision, 1387. 


provisions, 1353; 


MANITOBA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 8th, 1363. 


MANNIX COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 720, Structural 
Iron Workers): 1148; granted, 1386. 
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MANPOWER PLANNING 


Simmons, George E., Co-ordinator, Emergency 
Manpower Planning, federal Department of 
Labour, appointment, 120. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Advisory Committee on Professional Manpower. 
CANADA: 7th meeting, 11. 

Manpower Training Advisory Council estab- 
lished. NOVA SCOTIA: 280. 

Meeting manpower challenge of the 1960’s— 
development of technical and vocational train- 
ing program. CANADA: 1330. 


MANUFACTURING See also CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Manufacturers’ profits, 1961. CANADA: 791. 

Working Conditions in Manufacturing in 1961. 
CANADA: 286—plant workers, 287; office 
employees, 288. 


MapPLeE LEAF MILLING COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 511, Packinghouse Workers): 
C.O. appointed, 333; settlement, 444. 


MARCHAND, JEAN, General President, Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions 


Labour Day message, 914. 

New Year message, 1338. 

Presents brief to federal Cabinet, 407; answer 
to Government’s reply to brief, 410. 

Report, special convention, 32; moral report, 34. 

Report, 40th convention, 1373. 


MARCONI SALARIED EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 


Intervener, certification application (Canadian 
Marconi Company): unit of production em- 
ployees, CFCF-TV, Montreal: granted, 50. 


MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADA, NATIONAL 


Certification applications (marine engineers)— 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, rejected, 50. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, re- 
jected, SO. 

Hall Corporation of Canada, rejected, 50. 

National Sand and Material Company Limited, 
rejected, 50. 

N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited, rejected, 50. 

K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited, rejected, 51. 

Scott Misener Steamships Limited, rejected, 51. 


MARINE ENGINEERS OF CANADA, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 


Intervener, certification applications 
engineers ) — 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, rejected, 50. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
(Dominion Shipping Division, Montreal), 
rejected, 50. 

Hall Corporation of Canada, rejected, 50. 

National Sand and Material Company Limited, 
rejected, 50. 

N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited, rejected, 50. 

K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited, rejected, 51. 

Scott Misener Steamships Limited, rejected, 51. 


MARITIME TERMINALS INC. 


Dispute (Railway and Steamship Clerks): C.O. 
appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 


(marine 
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MASTER AND SERVANT See WAGE RECOVERY 
McCasBE GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute (Local 514, Teamsters): lapsed, 158. 


McGiLt UNIVERSITY 


Canadian Workers’ College, participation, 320. 
Industrial relations conference, 14th, 623. 


McKeENzig BARGE COMPANY 
Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 
fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; 
settlement, 1284. 


McKINLAY TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 938, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
951. 
McKINNOoN, JupGE ALEXANDER H. 
CMA Industrial Relations Conference, address, 
811. 
Report as Fact-Finding Body on Labour Legisla- 
tion. Nova Scotia: 507. 
McLeEAN KENNEDY, LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 
Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks): rejected, 331. 


MEANS TEST 
Que. Public Charities Act: amendment, 784. 


MEANY, GEORGE, President, American Federation 
of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions 

Building and Construction Trades Department, 
8th conference, address, 397. 

On Internal Disputes Plan, 1334. 

Re-election, 38, 40. 


MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NoRTH 
AMERICA, AMALGAMATED 


Legal decision, 541. 
MEDICAL SERVICES 


Ont. Federation of Labour, recommendations, 
1355. 


MEDICINE See VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
MERCHANT MARINE See SHIPPING 


MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC., CANADIAN 


Certification application (Law Quarries Trans- 
portation Limited): unit of deck officers: 
1387. 

Certification application (Northumberland Fer- 
ries Limited): unit of deck officers and marine 
engineers aboard S/S Charles A. Dunning and 
M/V Lord Selkirk: 1147; granted, 1147. 

Certification application (Papachristidis Com- 
pany Limited): unit of deck officers: 834; 
granted, 949. 

Dispute (British Columbia Towboat Owners 
Association): C.O. appointed, 53. 

Dispute (Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited): C.O. appointed, 836; settlement, 1034. 


METAL TRADES 
ILO Metal Trades Committee, 7th session, 1279. 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


Certification application (Locomotive Engineers): 
unit of- locomotive engineers: 1386. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY OF MANITOBA 


Dispute (Associated Non-operating Unions): 
C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement after C.B. 
procedure, 1150. 


MIGRANT WORKERS 


ILO convention text concerning basic aims and 
standards of social policy—provisions re mi- 
grant workers, 934. 


MILLAR AND BROWN LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 605, Teamsters): 
157; withdrawn, 333. 

Certification application (Locals 987, 181 and 
605, Teamsters): 442; granted, 653. 

Dispute (Locals 987, 181 and 605, Teamsters): 
C.O. appointed, 951; settlement, 1034. 


Ming, MILL AND SMELTER WorRKERS (CANADA), 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


Certification application (Local 1031) (Isbell 
Construction Company of Canada Limited): 
unit of open pit mine employees: 1147; 
granted, 1147. 

Dispute (Local 802) (Giant Yellowknife Mines 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 533; settlement, 
655. 

Dispute (Local 1006) (Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 1392. 

Dispute (Local 1015) (National Harbours 
Board—Port Colborne Grain Elevator): C.O. 
appointed, 1149. 

Legal decisions, 72, 952, 959. 

Ont. High Court rules the dismissal of several 
officers of a local union by the national 
president is invalid, 222. 


MINE WoRrRKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


Certification application (Local 13946) (Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation): unit of 
janitors and maintenance men at St. Michel 
Terrace Housing Project, St. Michel, Que.: 
granted, 1031; 1033. 


MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS, DEPARTMENT OF 


Flynn, Hon. Jacques, Minister, reply to CNTU 
brief, 410. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Alta. Federation of Labour, views, 1358. 

Alta. Labour Act: orders, 544. 

B.C. Female Minimum Wage Act: order, 351. 

B.C. Male Minimum Wage Act: order, 351. 

CLC, recommendation, 404. 

Goldenberg Report—recommendations, Ontario 
Royal Commission on lLabour-Management 
Relations in the Construction Industry, 781. 

N.B. Minimum Wage Act: regulation, 224. 

P.E.I. Minimum Wage Act: order, 1192. 

P.E.I. Women’s Minimum Wage Act: order, 352. 

Que. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 1399; 
orders, 1056, 1291; regulations, 734. 

Sask. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 1057; 
correction, 1199; revised orders, 964. 


MINING 


N.B. Mining Act: regulations, 1353. 


N.S. Coal Mines Regulation Act: amendments, 
1354, ‘ 
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NS. Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Act: 
amendment, 1354. 
Ont. Mining Act: provisions, 1350. 


MontTacuE, Dr. J. T., Federal Department of 
Labour 
Director of the Institute of Industrial Relations 
and Associate Professor of Economics at 
University of British Columbia, appointment, 
596. 


MONTREAL AND SAINT JOHN STEVEDORE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 
Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks): rejected, 331. 


MONTREAL OTTAWA ExpPRESS LIMITED 

Certification application (Local 106, Teamsters, 
intervener): rejected, 1031. 

Certification application (Syndicat National des 
Chauffeurs de Camion du Quebec): unit of 
drivers, dockmen, warehousemen and helpers: 
950; rejected, 1031. 


Morris, Jog, Executive Vice-President, Canadian 
Labour Congress J 
N.B. Federation of Labour convention, remarks, 
1360. 
Sask. Federation of Labour convention, remarks, 
365% 


Morse, Davip A., Director-General, International 
Labour Office 
Report on “Older People—Work and Retire- 
ment,” 636. 
Report to 46th session of General Conference, 
832. 
Withdraws resignation, 153. 


MoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 
N.B. Social Assistance Act: amendment, 788. 
Nfld. Mothers’ Allowances (Repeal) Act (1961): 
783. 
N.S. Social Assistance Act: amendment, 788. 
Ont. Mothers’ and Dependent Children’s Allow- 
ances Act: regulations, 788. 


P.E.I. Mothers’ Allowances Act: amendment, 
788. 

Que. Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act: amend- 
ment, 788. 


Sask. Social Aid Act: amended Regulations for 
Aid to Dependent Families, 788. 


MoTor TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU 


Dispute (Local 106, Teamsters): C.B. appointed, 
158; C.B. report, 724. 

Dispute (Locals 879, 880 and 938, Teamsters): 
C.O. appointed, 53; C.B. appointed, 444; C.B. 
fully constituted, 534; C.B. report, 837; strike 
action following C.B. procedure, 836; settle- 
ment after strike after C.B. procedure, 1034. 

Dispute (Local 880, Teamsters): C.B. report, 68; 
strike after C.B. procedure, 158; settlement 
after strike after C.B. procedure, 334. 

Dispute (Local 938, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
951; C.B. appointed, 1149; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1149. 


Motorways LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 938, Teamsters): C.B. appointed, 
1149; C.B. fully constituted, 1149. 


MUNICIPAL WINTER WorKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Activities (1960-61, 1961-62), 283. 
Measures proposed in Throne Speech, 120. 
Review of 1961-62 Program, 772. 
Summary of Program, 1098. 

To operate in 1962-63, 909. 


N 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 
REHABILITATION OF DISABLED PERSONS 


Meeting, Ist, 602. 


NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP ‘TRAINING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Meetings, 13th, 299; 14th, 1339. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 
Meeting, Ist, 1241. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 
Meeting, 81st, 1195 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly report on operations. 
Statistics: “D-National Employment 
Statistics” (monthly feature). 
Training unemployed workers, federal-provincial 
program, 278, 298. 
University graduates, 
demand (1962), 280. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Certification application (CSAC) 
Harbour Police): granted 50. 
Certification application (Police Association) 
(Saint John): unit of harbour policemen: 

1033; rejected, 1147. 

Certification application (Police Association) 
(Saint John): unit of patrolmen: 1387. 

Dispute (CSAC) (Prescott): C.O. appointed, 
835; settlement, 951. 

Dispute (CSAC) (Quebec Harbour Police): 
C.O. appointed, 655; settlement, 1034. 

Dispute (Local 1015, Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers) (Port Colborne Grain Elevator): 
C.O. appointed, 1149. 

Dispute (Railway and Steamship Clerks) (Mont- 
real): C.O. appointed, 1283; settlement, 1392. 


NATIONAL Harspours Boarp PoLiceE ASSOCIATION 


Certification application (National Harbours 
Board, Saint John): unit of harbour police- 
men: 1033; rejected, 1147. 

Certification application (National Harbours 
Board, Saint John): unit of patrolmen: 1387. 


Service 


survey of supply and 


(Quebec 


NATIONAL HousInc ACT 


Limited-dividend housing, regulation. QUEBEC: 
790. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS Boarp (U.S.A.) 
Orders parent company to pay laid-off em- 
ployees of subsidiary, 1405. 


SIU charge against Canadian lake vessel, re- 
jected, 597. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Gross national product— 
First quarter (1962), 
(1962), 1100. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 

Ability of Canada to meet competition at home 
and abroad—discussion by Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer, CLC, 1108; 
George DeYoung, Chairman, NPC, 1109; Dr. 
R. V. Yohe, President, B. F. Goodrich Canada 
Limited, 1110. 

Labour-management-government mission to Eu- 
rope, Ist, 909, 1011. 


909; second quarter 


DeYoung, George, Chairman, address, Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
1109. 


Economic studies program approved, 1193. 

Jodoin, Claude, CLC President, resigns from 
Council, 1113. 

Meeting, 10th—proposed establishment of na- 
tional tripartite forum, 1332. 

Report, ist annual, 1263. 

Seminars sponsored by Council at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont., 396; in Kingston, 
Ont., and Halifax, N.S., 1263. 

Report, 1261. 


NATIONAL SAND AND MATERIAL COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Marine Engineers, 
intervener): unit of marine engineers: rejected, 
50. 

Certification application (Marine Engineers’ 


Beneficial Association): unit of marine engi- 
neers: rejected, 50. 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Meeting, 3rd, 598. 


NATIONAL UNION OF PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
ARTEC becomes division of NUPSE, 1333. 
Legal decision, 1395. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 
Que. Federation of Labour, views, 138. 


NEEDY MotTHers See MoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


NEw BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 1359, 
New YEAR’S MESSAGES 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 1336. 
Labour leaders, 1337, 1338. 
NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 910. 
NEWFOUNDLAND LoGGcERS See LUMBER AND Woop 
Propucts INDUSTRY 
NIGHT Work 
Canadian legislation on women’s work com- 
pared with ILO standards, 526. 
Norris, Mr. Justice T. G. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission to investigate 
SIU, St. Lawrence Seaway System boycott, 
appointment, 908. 


Norris GRAIN COMPANY 
Dispute (Seafarers) (Steamship Division): C.O. 
appointed, 333; C.B. appointed, 444; C.B. 
fully constituted, 444; C.B. report, 534. 


NortH AMERICAN VAN LINES (ATLANTIC) LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 927, Teamsters) : 
request for review under Section 61 (2), 52; 
denied, 157. 


NORTHERN DocK AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 5115, Steel- 
workers): unit of warehousemen, forklift 
operators and labourers: 1148; granted, 1147. 


NORTHLAND TERMINALS COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 509, Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen) (Canadian area): 
unit of checkers, 1387. 


NORTHUMBERLAND FERRIES LIMITED 


Certification application (Merchant Service): 
unit of deck officers and marine engineers 
aboard S/S Charles A. Dunning and M/V 
Lord Selkirk: 1147; granted, 1147. 

Certification application (Railway, Transport 
and General Workers): unit of deck officers 
and marine engineers aboard S/S Charles A. 
Dunning and M/V_ Lord Selkirk: 1147; 
granted, 1147. 

Certification application (Railway, Transport and 
General Workers): unit of mates and engi- 
neers: 1033; withdrawn, 1033. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES INC. 


Certification application (Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks): unit of ticket sales agents, 
Edmonton and Winnipeg: 530; granted, 653. 


Nova ScoTIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Brief, provincial Cabinet, 415. 
Convention, 1119. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


CNTU, views, 37, 407. 
Que. Federation of Labour, views, 139. 


O 


OBITUARIES 


Cram, R. M., former Assistant Director of 
Economics and Research Branch, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 242. 

Duquette, Joseph A. R. (Rémi), head of Mont- 
real office and senior conciliation officer of 
Industrial Relations Branch, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 596. 

Finch, Harry, ITU representative in Canada, 
1101. 

Harrison, Frederick, federal Department of 
Labour’s first representative on West Coast, 
and Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
1102. 

MacNamara, Arthur James, C.M.G., LL.D., 
former Deputy Minister, and Director of 
National Selective Service, federal Department 
of Labour, 1236. 
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Midgley, Victor Howard, B.C. labour leader, 499. 

Peebles, Dr. Allon, first Executive Director, 
VIC, 398. 

Trépanier, Francois Xavier Raoul, federal con- 
ciliator, 1101. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES: See MANUFACTURING 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Certification application (Local 131) (Smith 
Transport Limited): unit of office employees, 
834; withdrawn, 951. 


OGILVIE FLour Mitts Company LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 511, Packinghouse Workers): 
C.O. appointed, 333; settlement, 444. 


OIL 


Ont. Energy Act: amendments, 455, 734; regula- 
tions, 1292. 

Sask. Oil and Gas Conservation Act: regula- 
tions, 353. 


O1L, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WoRKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Dispute (Local 16-14) (Polymer Corporation 
Limited) (Plant Unit, technicians): C.B. 
report, 342; settlement, 334. 

Legal decisions, 219, 1184. 


O.tp AcE ASSISTANCE 


Increase forecast, Throne Speech, 120. 
Statistics, 397, 773, 1102, 1334. 


Otp AGE PENSIONS See PENSIONS 
Otp AGE SEcuRITY See SOCIAL SECURITY 


OLDER WORKERS 


Arkansas Department of Labor, Older Worker 
Training Program, 1024. 

CCC, recommendations, 151. 

Employment and workshop for the elderly. 
BRITAIN: 1271. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Older Workers, 
federal Department of Labour, 44. 

Job Training for the Mature Woman Entering 
or Re-entering the Labour Force—federal 
Department of Labour, 749. 

Michigan, University of, Conference on Aging, 
828. 

Montreal, Conference on Aging, 1383. 

Older People—Work and Retirement—report, 
Director-General, ILO, 636. 

Older Workers’ Division, Civilian Rehabilitation, 
federal Department of Labour, functions, 118. 

Older Workers: Training and Education— 
federal Department of Labour broadcast 
“Canada at Work”, 1133. 

OECD Seminar on Age and Employment, 919. 

Que. Federation of Labour, views, 139. 

Retirement, a study of British attitudes, 422. 

“Social and Economic Problem of the Older 
Worker”—federal Department of Labour, 525. 

White House Conference on Aging, 328. 


ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Conventions, 30, 1355. 
ONTARIO Hypro-ELEcTRIC POWER COMMISSION 


Ontario Hydro-Employees’ Union Dispute Act 
(1961-62), 1255. - 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY 
Dispute (Associated Non-operating Unions) : 


C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement after C.B. 
procedure, 1150. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, CANADIAN UNION OF 

Certification application (Canadian Arsenals 
Limited): unit of stationary engineers (Small 
Arms Division): 52; granted, 155. 

Dispute (Canadian Arsenals Limited) (Small 
Arms Division): C.O. appointed, 533; settle- 
ment, 533. 

OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 

Certification application (Local 882) (Pacific 
Tanker Company Limited): unit of stationary 
engineers: 157; granted, 331. 

Certification application (Local 882) (United 
Grain Growers Limited): request for review 
under Section 61 (2) denied, 52. 

Dispute (Local 796) (Rio Algom Mines Limited, 
Nordic and Milliken Divisions): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 533; settlement, 836. 

Dispute (Local 857) (Canadian National Hotels, 
Limited—Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton): C.O. 
appointed, 1283; settlement, 1392. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Canadian delegation, seminar on “Attitudes 
and Methods of Communication and Consul- 
tation between Employers and Workers at 
Individual Firm Level’, 774. 
Seminar on Age and Employment, 919. 
OVERLAND ExpREss LIMITED 
Dispute (Local 938, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
951; C.B. appointed, 1149; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1149. 
OVERSEAS TRANSPORT COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 502, Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen): unit of longshore- 
men: 442; granted, 653. 
OVERTIME 
B.C. Hours of Work Act: order, 545. 
Man. Employment Standards Act: amendments, 
1017. 
OWEN SOUND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Canadian Maritime 
Union): unit of unlicensed personnel on 
M.S. Normac, S.S. Norgoma and SS. Norisle: 
52; rejected, 156. 
Certification application (Seafarers, intervener) : 
unit of unlicensed personnel: rejected, 156. 


P 


Pacific INLAND Express LIMITED 

Certification application (Locals 362, 979, 938 
and 31, Teamsters): representation vote, 
1386; reasons for judgment, 1388. 

Certification application (Locals 362, 979, 938 
and 605, Teamsters): unit of employees in- 
cluding owner-drivers: 654. 

Certification application (Local 605, Teamsters) : 
157; withdrawn, 333. 


Paciric TANKER COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 882, Operating 
Engineers): unit of stationary engineers: ey 
granted, 331. 
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PaciIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES LIMITED 

Dispute (Air Line Pilots): C.O. appointed, 836; 
C.B. appointed, 1149. 

Dispute (Flight Attendants): C.O. appointed, 
1149; C.B. appointed, 1392; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1392. 

Dispute (Traffic Employees): C.O. appointed, 
1034; C.B. appointed, 1392; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1392. 


PaciFIC WESTERN AIRLINES TRAFFIC EMPLOYEES 
ASSOCIATION 
Dispute (Pacific Western Airlines Limited): 
C.O. appointed, 1034; C.B. appointed, 1392; 
C.B. fully constituted, 1392. 


PACKERS STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 501, Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen): unit of dock and 
warehousemen: 1033; granted, 1147. 


PACKINGHOUSE, FooD AND ALLIED WORKERS, 
UNITED 

Certification application (Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited): unit of technicians: granted, 
1037-91033; 

Dispute (Local 511) (Maple Leaf Milling Com- 
pany Limited): C.O. appointed, 333; settle- 
ment, 444. 

Dispute (Local 511) (Ogilvie Flour Mills Com- 
pany Limited): C.O. appointed, 333; settle- 
ment, 444. 

Dispute (Local 326) (Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 533; settlement, 
836. 

Dispute (Local 416) (Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited): C.B. appointed, 158; C.B. fully 
constituted, 334; C.B. report, 445. 

Tritschler, Mr. Justice G. E., report of inquiry 
into strike at Brandon Packers Limited, 
Brandon, Man., 4, 123. 


PAPACHRISTIDIS COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Merchant Service): 
unit of deck officers: 834; granted, 949. 


PATERSON, N. M., AND Sons, LIMITED 


Certification application (Marine Engineers, in- 
tervener): unit of marine engineers: rejected, 
50. 

Certification application (Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association): unit of marine engi- 
neers: rejected, 50. 


PATTERSON, RONALD (ef al) 

Interveners, certification application (Local 987, 
Teamsters) (Tiger Transfer Limited): repre- 
sentation vote, 653. 

PENSIONS 


CLC convention, report of Social Security Com- 
mittee, 616. 


CNTU, recommendation re portable pens:o:is, 
281; views, 1374. 


DBS pension plan survey, 1401. 


Old age pensions, increase forecast in Throne 
Speech, 120. 
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PICKETING 


B.C. Court of Appeal holds that Trade-unions 
Act does not prohibit information picketing, 
upholds limitations in Act, 69. 

B.C. Supreme Court— 

Rules that union not prevented from picketing 
other places of business of the same em- 
ployer, 74. 

Upholds union’s right to picket all operations 
of a company provided that strike is a 
legal one, 349. 

CLC, “mischief” picketing, 404. 

N.B. Supreme Court (Appeal Division) upholds 
injunction restraining picketing and granting 
of damages caused by illegal strike, 540. 

N.S. Supreme Court enjoins picketing, awards 
damages to company because voting on strike 
did not comply with Act, 446. 


PIETTE TRANSPORT INC. 


Certification application (Local 106, Teamsters) : 
unit of truck drivers and mechanics: 442; 
granted, 653. 

Dispute (Local 106, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
1149; settlement, 1283. 


PLANT WorKERS See MANUFACTURING 


POLITICAL ACTION 


CNTU, views, 1372. 
Ont. Federation of Labour, views, 31. 
Que. Federation of Labour, views, 138. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 
CLC, resolution adopted, 619. 
POLLARD Bros. LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 880, Teamsters) : 
332; withdrawn, 443. 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers) (Plant Unit, technicians): 
C.B. report, 342; settlement, 334. 


PORTABLE PENSIONS See PENSIONS 


PORTER SHIPPING LIMITED 


Certification application (Seafarers): unit of 
marine engineers: rejected, 156. 
Certification application (Seafarers): unit of 


unlicensed employees: rejected, 156; 1386. 
PostaL EMPLOYEES 


Canadian Postal Employees’ Association (CLC) 
disaffiliates from Civil Service Federation of 
Canada, 1118; 


POWELL, K. A. (CANADA) LIMITED 


Certification application (Marine Engineers, in- 
tervener): unit of marine engineers: rejected, 
mh 

Certification application 
Beneficial Association) : 
gineers: rejected, 51, 


(Marine Engineers’ 
unit of marine en- 


PRESSURE VESSELS See BOILERS 
PRICES 


“Prices and the Cost of Living’. CANADA: 
(monthly feature) 
Statistics: “F-Prices’” (monthly feature) 
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PropuctTiviry See also British PRODUCTIVITY 
CouNcIL; NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 
Farm productivity statistics discussed, Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, 1245. 
N.S. Federation of Labour, recommendations, 
415. 


PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER See also MANPOWER 
UTILIZATION 
Advisory Committee 
power— 
Meeting, 11. 
report of Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 11, 14. 
Most new doctors and masters find employment 
in Canada, 1101. 
Professional Manpower Bulletins, 
of Labour— 
No. 11, The Migration of Professional Work- 
ers Into and Out of Canada, 1946-1960, 7. 


on Professional Man- 


Department 
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PROFIT SHARING 

AMC-UAW profit-sharing plan, successful first 
year, 1333. 

Amory, Rt. Hon. the Viscount, British High 
Commissioner, address to Ontario Chapter, 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 1238. 

PuBLIC CHARITIES 


Que. Public Charities Act: amendments, regula- 
tions, 783. 


PusLic HEALTH See HEALTH 


LABOUR CON- 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 


PuBLIC RELATIONS See CANADIAN 
GRESS; 
TION 


PuBLIC SERVICE 


CLC, resolutions on right to strike, 607. 
McKinnon report on labour legislation. NOVA 
SCOTIA: recommendation, 508. 


PuBLIC WELFARE See SocIAL ASSISTANCE 


No. 12, Employment and Earnings in the PUBIICATIONS 
enn nd Technical Professions, 1958- “Publications Recently Received in Department 
961, : of Labour Library” (monthly feature). 
ProFir See CORPORATION PROFITS CANADA: 
PUBLICATIONS 


Departmental Publications— 


Careers in Library Service, No. 47, 774. 
Careers in Natural Science, No. 21, 774. 


Electrical and Electronic Occupations, 1011. 

Employment and Earnings in the Scientific and Technical Professions (1958-1961), 1308. 
Job Training for the Mature Woman Entering or Re-entering the Labour Force, 749. 
Migration of Professional Workers Into and Out of Canada (1946-1960) (No. yg 
Primary Textile Industry: Wages and Hours in 1960, 282. 

Technical and Vocational Training in Canada, 911. 

Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: Electronic Data Processing Occupations 


in a Large Insurance Company, 15. 


Vocational and Technical Training for Girls, 96. 

Vocational Training Needs in Canadian Agriculture, No. 5D, 911. 

Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, Report No. 43 and Report No. 44, 2, 1107. 
Workmen’s Compensation in Canada (1961), 282. 


QUATSINO NAVIGATION 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 
fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; 
settlement, 1284. 


QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY See also 
CANADIAN PacirFic RatLwaAy COMPANY 
Dispute (Locomotive Engineers): C.B. report, 
180; settlement, 534. 
QUEBEC FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Brief, provincial Cabinet, 414. 
Convention, 135. 
QUEBEC HOUSE 


Que. Federation of Labour, opposition to estab- 
lishment of so-called Quebec Houses in various 
countries, 139. 


QueBEC NorTH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY 


Certification application (Machinists): unit of 
catering department employees: granted, 155. 

Certification application (Machinists): unit of 
unlicensed personnel on M.V. Inland: 52; 
granted, 331; SIU intervened, 331. 

Intervener, certification application (Seafarers) : 
unit of unlicensed employes on M.V. Inland: 
granted, 331. 


QUEBEC PAPER SALES AND TRANSPORTATION CoM- 
PANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. report, 60. 


QUEBEC TERMINALS LIMITED 


Dispute (Railway and Steamship Clerks): C.O. 
appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
Eight articles on industrial relations, 121. 
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RADIATION 
N.S. Public Health Act: provisions, 1354. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, 
ASSOCIATION OF 
Becomes division of Nupsg, 1333. (ARTEC repre- 
sents certain CBC personnel). 


RADIO BROADCASTING See BROADCASTING; CANADIAN 
BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


RADIO-LAURENTIDES INC. 
Dispute (Broadcast Employees): C.O. appointed, 
835; settlement, 951. 


RAIDING 


CLC, report of special committee re carpenters 
—IWA dispute, 608. 

CNTU, proposes establishment of joint com- 
mittee on ethics to study problems of union 
jurisdiction... union raiding, 37. 


RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, ORDER OF 


Arbitration board sustains management’s right 
on layoff in dispute between Railroad Teleg- 
raphers and Chicago and North Western 
Railway, 1239. 


Dispute (Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited) 
(System Division No. 7): C.O. appointed, 333; 
settlement, 533. 


RAILROAD TRAINMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification application (Sydney and Louisburg 
Railway Company): unit of trainmen in yard 
and road service: granted, 155. 


Dispute (Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 
way): C.O. appointed, 1149. 


Dispute (Canadian National Railways): 
report, 656; settlement, 836. 


Dispute (Canadian Pacific Railway Company— 
Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions): 
C.B. report, 1152; settlement after mediation 
after Board procedure, 1415. 


Dispute (Sydney and Louisburg Railway Com- 
pany) (Lodge No. 684): C.O. appointed, 533; 
C.B. appointed, 973; C.B. fully constituted, 
1034; settlement after C.B. procedure, 1150; 
G.B. report; 1180. 


C.B. 


RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HAN- 
DLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification application (Canadian National 
Railways): unit of highway drivers employed 
in Newfoundland: 332; granted, 529. 


Certification application (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company): unit of clerks employed in 
Regional Accounting Office, Merchandise 
Services, Winnipeg: granted, 949; 950. 

Certification application (Gaspé Shipping Regis- 
tered): unit of longshoremen: granted, 50. 

Certification application (Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn.): unit of ticket sales 
agents employed at Edmonton, Winnipeg: 530; 
granted, 653. 
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Certification application (Western Terminals 
Limited): unit of longshoremen: granted, 155. 

Dispute (Albert G. Baker Limited): C.O. 
appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 

Dispute (Canadian Pacific Railway): employees 
in Merchandise Services Department; settle- 
ment.755" 

Dispute (Clarke Steamship Company Limited): 
C.O. appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 


Dispute (Gaspé Shipping Reg’d.): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 
Dispute (Maritime Terminals Inc.): C.O. 


appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 


Dispute (National Harbours Board, Montreal): 
C.O. appointed, 1283; settlement, 1392. 


Dispute (Quebec Terminals Limited): 
appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 


Interveners, certification applications 

375)— 

Atlantic and Gulf Stevedores 
jected, 331, 

Brown and Ryan Limited, rejected, 331. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, rejected, 
S31; 

Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited, rejected, 
aa 

Cunard Steamship Company Limited, rejected, 
331, 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited, 
reyected, (33.15 

Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, re- 
jected, 331. 

Furness Withy and Company Limited, re- 
jected, 331. 

McLean Kennedy, Limited, rejected, 331. 

Montreal and Saint John Stevedore Company, 
Limited, rejected, 331. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., rejected, 
ES Hs 

Wolfe Stevedores Limited, rejected, 331. 


RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, INTERNATIONAL 


National Legislative Committee— 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 411. 
Campbell, H. E., Secretary, retirement, 1238. 
Gibbons, A: R., Secretary, appointment, 1238. 
Hutchinson, A. A., Chairman—Labour Day 
message, 914; New Year message, 1338. 


C.O. 


(Local 


Limited, re- 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 


CNR-CBRT consolidated agreement 
seniority lists at Lakehead, 911. 


Certification application (Canadian National 
Railways): system-wide unit of employees of 
various manual and clerical classifications at 
Montreal: 1033. 

Certification application (Coast Cargo Services 
Limited): withdrawn, 443. 

Certification application (Deeks-McBride Lim- 
ited): unit of marine engineers: 834; granted, 
949, 

Certification application (Empire Freightways 
Limited): 157; granted, 331. 

Certification application (Northumberland Fer- 
ries Limited): unit of deck officers and 


merges 
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marine engineers aboard S/S Charles A. Dun- 
ning and M/V Lord Selkirk: 1147; granted, 
1147. 


Certification application (Northumberland Fer- 
ries Limited): unit of mates and engineers: 
1033; withdrawn, 1033. 


Certification application (Henry A. Rogers 
Limited): unit of longshoremen: 1033; with- 
drawn, 1148; new application, 1148. 

Dispute (Local 400) (British Columbia Tow- 
boat Owners Association): C.B. appointed, 
444: C.B. fully constituted, 533; C.B. report, 
722; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Local 425) (British Columbia Tow- 
boat Owners Association): C.O. appointed, 
53; C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 836; C.B. report, 1035; settlement 
1284. 


Dispute (Canadian National Hotels, Limited— 


Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1392. 
Dispute (Canadian National Railways, Mul- 


grave, N.S.): C.O. appointed, 533; settlement, 
655. 


Dispute (Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited—Pacific Coast Service): pursers 
and radio telegraph operators: C.O. appointed, 
333; settlement, 655. 


Dispute (Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited—Pacific Coast Service): (Stewards 
Department) C.O. appointed, 333; settlement, 
655. 

Dispute (Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited): 
lapsed, 158. 

Dispute (Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited): (Local 425) C.O. appointed, 836. 


Dispute (Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited— 
Hotel Vancouver): C.O. appointed, 1392. 
Dispute (Local 425) (Viking Tugboat Company 

Limited): C.O. appointed, 835. 


Raitways See also CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 1; RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, 
INTERNATIONAL 


Canadian railways and 17 unions of non-oper- 
ating employees accept conciliation board’s 
recommendations, 1008. 


Munroe, Hon. Justice F. Craig, chairman, con- 
ciliation board re dispute between Canadian 
railways and 17 unions, appointed by Minister 
of Labour, 595. 


Railway Brotherhoods, brief, federal Cabinet, 411. 
Work rules revision urged, U.S. Presidential 
Commission, 538. 


REHABILITATION See also OLDER WORKERS 


Architectural barriers to the handicapped— 
American studies assist Canadian organizations, 
419. 

Baker Foundation for Blindness 
CNIB, 918. 

B.C. school of rehabilitation medicine, 151. 

Campbell, Ian, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation .. . awarded citation of United 
States “People to People Program”, 1332. 


Prevention, 


CCC, recommendations, 151. 


Siena Conference on Sheltered Employment, 
270. 


Division on Older Workers, Civilian Rehabilita- 


tion, federal Department of Labour, functions, 
Tle 


International activities in rehabilitation, 827. 


International Northern Great Plains Conference 
on Special Education and Rehabilitation, 1132. 


National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons, appointment, 498; first 
meeting, 602. 


National Rehabilitation Association, conference. 
UNITED STATES: 1382. 


Number of persons rehabilitated in 1961-62— 
report, Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, federal 
Department of Labour, 1006. 


“Unlimited Skills Inc.”. CANADA: 327. 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act—federal-provincial officials “‘chart” future 
of program, 498, 524. 
RELIGION-LABOUR COUNCIL OF CANADA 
Convention, 132. 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, views, 
1361. 
RESEARCH 
$1,000,000-subsidy fund by federal Government 
for industrial research, 401. 
RETAIL Foop AND DruG CLERKS UNION 
Legal decision, 349 
RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE 
UNION 
Legal decisions, 73, 1394. 
RETIREMENT See OLDER WORKERS 
RETRAINING See ADULT EDUCATION 
RICE AND TRIMBLE LIMITED 
Certification application (Local 987, Teamsters) : 
157°) granted, 529: 
RIGHT TO STRIKE See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Rio ALGOM MINES LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 796, Operating Engineers) 
(Nordic and Milliken Divisions): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 533; settlement, 836. 

Dispute (Steelworkers) (Nordic and Milliken 
Divisions): C.O. appointed, 444; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 656; CB: 
report, 851. 


RoBERTSON, P. G. (et al) 
Application for revocation of 
(Machinists): 951; rejected, 1032. 
Rosin Hoop Fiour Mitts LIMITED 


Certification application (Packinghouse Work- 
ers): unit of technicians: granted, 1031; 
1033. 

Dispute (Local 326, Packinghouse Workers) : 
C.O. appointed, 533; settlement, 836. 

Dispute (Local 416, Packinghouse Workers): 
C.B. appointed, 158; C.B. fully constituted, 
334: C.B. report, 445. 


certification 
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RoGeERS, HENRY A., LIMITED 
Certification application (Railway, Transport and 
General Workers): unit of longshoremen: 
1033; withdrawn, 1148; new application, 1148; 
granted, 1386. 
Certification application (Longshoremen, inter- 
vener): withdrawn, 1148. 


RoyaL COMMISSION ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RE- 
LATIONS IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
(ONTARIO) 


Report, 775. 


S 


“SABBATICALS” See VACATIONS 


SABRE FREIGHT LINES LIMITED 
Dispute (Local 605, Teamsters): lapsed, 158. 


SAFETY, INDUSTRIAL See also WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION 


Chief Inspector of Factories. BRITAIN: annual 
report (1960), 225, 226, 227. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 
ONTARIO: conference, 1042. 

Legislation enacted in 1962. CANADA: 1349. 

Man. Building Trades Protection Act: amend- 


ments, 1351. 

Man. Employment Standards Act: provisions, 
1352. 

N.B. Factory Act: amendments, 1353; name 


changed to Industrial Safety Act, 1353. 

N.B. Logging Camps Act: provisions, 1353. 

N.B. Mining Act: regulations, 1353. 

N.S. Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Act: 
amendment, 1354. 

Ont. Construction Hoists Act: amendment, 1350. 

Ont. Construction Safety Act: regulations, 1052. 

Ont. Department of Labour Act: amendment 
establishes Labour Safety Council of Ontario, 
1349; regulation, 352. 

Ont. Elevators and Lifts Act: amendments, 1350. 

Ont. Energy Act: new regulations, 1292. 

Ont. Federation of Labour, views, 31. 

Ont. Mining Act: provisions, 1350. 

U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act: 
Occupations Order No. 16, 456. 


ST. JOHNS (IBERVILLE) ‘TRANSPORT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 106, Teamsters) : 
unit of chauffeurs and dockmen: 332; granted, 
331. 

Certification application (Locals 938 and 106, 
Teamsters): request for review under Section 
O17 (23552: 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Norris, Mr. Justice T. G., Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to investigate SIU, St. Lawrence 
Seaway System boycott, appointment, 908. 


Hazardous 


SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 1364. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, 
Canada offers 125 scholarships, 4. 


INDEX 


SCHONNING, GIL, Assistant Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, federal Department of 
Labour 

B.C. Conference on Apprenticeship, 
1343. 


SCIENCE See PUBLICATIONS 


remarks, 


SCIENTIFIC EMPLOYEES See Professional Manpower 


ScotT MISENER STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 


Certification application (Marine Engineers, in- 
tervener): unit of marine engineers: rejected, 
Sib. 

Certification application (Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association): unit of marine en- 
gineers: rejected, 51. 


SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 

Certification application (Eagle Shipping and 
Investment Company Limited): withdrawn, 53. 

Certification application (Kent Line Limited: 
Irving Oil Company): unit of marine en- 
gineers: 1387. 

Certification application (Kent Line Limited: 
Irving Oil Company): unit of unlicensed em- 
ployees, 1387. 

Certification application (Porter Shipping Limi- 
ted): unit of marine engineers: rejected, 156. 

Certification application (Porter Shipping 
Limited): unit of unlicensed personnel: 
rejected, 156, 1386. 

Dispute (Association of Lake Carriers): C.O. 
appointed, 333; C.B. appointed, 444; C.B. 
fully constituted, 444: C.B. report, 534. 

Dispute (British Columbia Towboat Owners 
Association): C.O. appointed, 444; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 656; C.B. fully constituted, 836; C.B. 
report, 1150; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited—Pacific Coast Service): C.B. 
appointed, 158; C.B. fully constituted, 334; 
C.B. report, 535; settlement, 973. 

Dispute (Canadian Pacific Railway Company) 
(S.S. Princess Helene): C.O. appointed, 951. 

Dispute (C. H. Cates and Sons): C.B. ap- 
pointed, 656; C.B. fully constituted, 836; C.B. 
report, 1150; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (M. R. Cliff): C.B. appointed, 656; 
C.B. fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; 
settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Commercial Cable Company): un- 
licensed personnel and licensed engineers on 
S.S. Cable Guardian: C.B. report, 57. 

Dispute (Davie Transportation Limited): C.B. 
report, 338. 

Dispute (Deeks-McBride): C.B. appointed, 656; 
C.B. fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; 
settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation) 
(Dominion Shipping Division): C.B. fully 
constituted, 54; C.B. report, 727; settlement, 
1284. ; 

Dispute (Federal Commerce and Navigation 
Company Limited): C.B. report, 66. 

Dispute (Gulf of Georgia Towing): C.B. ap- 
pointed, 656; C.B. fully constituted, 836; C.B. 
report, 1150; settlement, 1284. 
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Dispute (Harbour Services): C.B. appointed, 
656; C.B. fully constituted, 336; C.B. report, 
1150; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Kingcome Navigation Company): C.B. 
appointed, 656; C.B. fully constituted, 836; 
C.B. report, 1150; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Leitch Transport Limited): C.O. 
appointed, 333; C.B. appointed, 444; C.B. 
fully constituted, 444; C.B. report, 534. 

Dispute (McKenzie Barge Company): C.B. 
appointed, 656; C.B. fully constituted, 836; 
C.B. report, 1150; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Norris Grain Company) (Steamship 
Division): C.O. appointed, 333; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 444; C.B. fully constituted, 444; C.B. 
report, 534. 

Dispute (Quatsino Navigation): C.B. appointed, 
656; C.B. fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 
1150; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited): C.B. report, 60. 

Dispute (Straits Towing): C.B. appointed, 656; 
C.B. fully constituted, 836; report of Board, 
1150; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited) : 
C.B. report, 338. 

Dispute (Upper Lakes Shipping Limited): C.O. 
appointed, 333; C.B. appointed, 444; C.B. fully 
constituted, 444; C.B. report 534. 

Intervener, certification application (Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company—Great Lakes Steam- 
ships): unit of unlicensed employees aboard 
S.S. Keewatin and S.S. Assiniboia: granted, 
T35. 


Intervener, certification application (Coast 
Cargo Services Limited): withdrawn, 443. 
Intervener, certification application (Owen 


Sound Transportation Company Limited): 
unit of unlicensed personnel: rejected, 156. 
Intervener, certification application (Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany): unit of unlicensed employees on M.V. 

Inland: granted, 331. 

Intervener, certification application (Trans-Lake 
Shipping Limited): unit of unlicensed em- 
ployees on S.S. Hilda Marjanne: granted, 155. 

Legal decision, 863. 

Norris, Mr. Justice T. G., Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to investigate SIU, St. Lawrence 
Seaway System boycott, appointment, 908. 

SIU charge against Canadian lake vessel re- 
jected by U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board, 597. 


SEPARATISM 
Que. Federation of Labour, views, 136. 


SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 
Canadian Conference on Sheltered Employment, 
£0Z3).1270. 
SHEPHERD, LORNE (et al) 


Certification application (Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees): application for revocation, 655; 
granted, 834. 


SHIPPING 


CNTU, recommendations, 408. 
Nfld. Federation of Labour, views, 910. 


SHIPPING FEDERATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Dispute (Longshoremen and Warehousemen) 


(Canadian Coast Negotiating Committee): 
C.O. appointed, 1034; C.B. appointed, 1149. 
SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA INC. 

Certification application (Local 375, Longshore- 
men): rejected, 331. 

Certification application (Local 375, Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, intervener): rejected, 
Saar 

Dispute (Local 1657, Longshoremen): checkers 
and cargo repairmen: C.B. report, 341; settle- 
ment, 534. 


SHops See Factories 

SICKNESS See HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 
SICKNESS SURVEY See HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 
SKILLED MANPOWER See TRAINING 


SMITH TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 131, Office Em- 
ployees): unit of office employees: 834; with- 
drawn, 951. 

Dispute (Local 938, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
951; C.B. appointed, 1149; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1149. 


SociaL Aw See SociaAL ASSISTANCE 
SociAL ALLOWANCES See SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


SoctaL ASSISTANCE 


Alta. Fire Prevention Act: regulations govern- 
ing homes for aged, 791. 
Alta. Public Welfare Act: 

amendments, 787. 

General assistance legislation, changes, Novem- 
ber 1960-December 1961: Alberta, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland, Ontario, Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan, 783. 

Man. Social Allowances Act: regulations, 786. 

N.B. Auxiliary Homes Act: provisions, 789. 

N.B. Social Assistance Act: amendment re 
mothers’ allowances, 788. 

Nfld. Health and Public Welfare Act: amend- 
ment, 1354. 

Nfld. Social Assistance Act (1954): regulations, 
W833 

NS. Social Assistance Act: amendment, 788; 
regulation, 789. 

Ont. General Welfare Assistance Act: regula- 
tions and amendments, 785. 

Ont. Homes for the Aged Act: amendment, 790. 

Ont. Mothers’ and Dependent Children’s Allow- 
ances Act: regulations, 788. 

Que. Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act: amend- 
ment, 788. 

Sask. Social Aid Act: amended Regulations for 
Aid to Dependent Families, 788; regulations, 
786. 


SociAL LEGISLATION See also LABOUR LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS 
Changes in legislation forecast in Throne Speech, 
120; 
ILO convention concerning basic aims and 
standards of social policy, text, 933. 


regulations and 
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SociAL SECURITY 


CLC Social Security Committee, report, 616. 

CLC, views, 403. 

ILO convention concerning equality of treat- 
ment of nationals and non-nationals in social 
security, text, 936. 


Soo-SECURITY MOTORWAYS LIMITED 


Dispute (Local 979, Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 
53; settlement, 334. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


ILO convention concerning basic aims and 
standards of social policy—improvement of 
standards of living, text, 933. 


STARR, Hon. MICHAEL, Federal Minister of Labour 


Comments, statements, etc.— 

Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee, 
300. 

Canadian Conference on Education, 400. 

CCA National Labour Relations Conference, 
1333: 

CLC brief, reply, 406. 

CLC convention, 611. 

CNTU brief, reply, 409. 

Garment Workers’ Union, banquet, 280. 

Labour Day message, 912. 

National Conference on Agricultural Train- 
Ing, «1242: 

New Year message, 1336. 

Opens new training facilities for unemployed 
at Cornwall, 1333. 

Railway Brotherhoods’ brief, reply, 413. 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


N.S. Federation of Labour, views, 415. 

Que. Federation of Labour, recommendations, 
414. 

Two-year agreement, USWA and 11 major steel 
firms. UNITED STATES: 499. 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


Certification application (Canadian Arsenals 
Limited) (Small Arms Division): unit of 
production employees: 52, representation vote, 
155; granted, 331. 

Certification application (Local 5115) (North- 
ern Dock and Warehouse Company Limited): 
unit of warehousemen, forklift operators and 
labourers: 1148; granted, 1147. 

Dispute (Canadian Arsenals Limited) (Gun Am- 
munition Division): C.O. appointed, 333; 
settlement, 444. 

Dispute (Canadian Arsenals Limited) (Small 
Arms Division): C.O. appointed, 835; settle- 
ment, 951. 

Dispute (Rio Algom Mines Limited) (Milliken 
and Nordic Divisions): C.O. appointed, 444: 
C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656. 

Policy conference, 621. 

“Sabbaticals” for long-service employees, Ameri- 
can Can Company, Continental Can Com- 
pany, in United States, Puerto Rico and Can- 
ada, 1237. 

Shorter work week, 290. 

Two-year agreement, USWA and 11 major steel 
firms. UNITED STATES: 499. 
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STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS WORKERS OF AMER- 
IcA, UNITED 


Legal decision, 345. 


STRAITS TOWING 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. appointed, 656; C.B. 
fully constituted, 836; C.B. report, 1150; 
settlement, 1284. 


STREET, ELectTric Rattway AND Motor CoacH 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, AMALGAMATED AsSso- 
CIATION OF 


Certification application (Division 591) (Hull 
City Transport Limited): unit of bus oper- 
ators and garage employees: 52; granted, 155. 

Certification application (Division 591) (Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited): unit of bus 
operators and garage employees: 52; granted, 
155: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Auto Workers’ strike, Kohler Company, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., ended after 84 years, 1366. 

Brandon Union Group. CANADA: group of 
five construction unions which organized 
strikes and demonstrations in Toronto, Ont., 
reduced to three, 1236. 

B.C. Supreme Court upholds union’s right to 
picket all operations of a company provided 
that strike is a legal one, 349. 

Building Trades Council of the Metropolitan 
Area (CNTU) (Montreal) agrees not to 
strike . . . during 1967 World air, 1374. 

CLC convention, resolutions re right to strike, 
607. 

CNTU, views, 1377. 

N.B. Supreme Court (Appeal Division) upholds 
injunction restraining picketing and granting 
of damages caused by illegal strike, 540. 

N.S. Supreme Court enjoins picketing, awards 
damages to company because voting on strike 
did not comply with Act, 446. 

Ont. High Court rules dismissal of employees 
on legal strike is unlawful under Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, 347. 

P.E.I. Industrial Relations Act: regulations, 1259. 

Re wage insurance, 1377. 

Statistics: ‘‘G-Strikes and Lockouts” 
feature). 

Steelworkers, views, policy conference, 621. 

Supreme Court of Canada upholds conviction 
of company for discharging employees on 
strike called in compliance with Act, 1043. 

Tritschler, Mr. Justice G. E., report into strike 
at Brandon Packers Limited, Brandon, Man., 
4, 123. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
CNTU, views, 1377. 


SWERDLOW, Max, Director of Education, Canadian 
Labour Congress 


Alta. Federation of Labour convention, remarks, 
1359. 


SYDNEY AND LouisBuRG RAILWAY COMPANY 


Certification application (Railroad Trainmen): 
unit of trainmen in yard and road service: 
granted, 155. 


(monthly 
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Dispute (Associated Non-operating Unions): 
C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement after C.B. 
procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Lodge No. 684, Railroad Trainmen): 
C.O. appointed, 533; C.B. appointed, 973; 
C.B. fully constituted, 1034; C.B. report, 1180; 
settlement after C.B. procedure, 1150. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES CHAUFFEURS DE CAMION 
DU QUEBEC 


Certification application (Montreal Ottawa Ex- 
press Limited): unit of truck drivers, dock- 
men, warehousemen and helpers: 950; rejected, 
1031. 


T 


TAGGART SERVICE LIMITED 


Certification application (Locals 106, 938 and 91, 
Teamsters): unit of city and highway drivers 
and dockmen working in and out of Montreal, 
Toronto, Kingston, Perth, Renfrew, Pembroke, 
Ottawa and Hawkesbury: 442; representation 
vote, 529. 

Certification application (Locals 106, 938 and 
91, Taggart Service Limited Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, intervener): representation vote, 529; 
rejected, 654. 


TAGGART SERVICE LIMITED EMPLOYEES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Intervener, certification application (Locals 106, 
938 and 91) (Taggart Service Limited): 
representation vote, 529; rejected, 654. 


TANK TRUCK TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Certification application (Locals 91, 938 and 
880, Teamsters): unit of drivers: 1283; with- 
drawn, 1387. 


TAXATION 


CCC suggests tax incentives to spur economy, 
281. 

CCA, views, 397. 

CLC, recommendations, 404; resolution, 617. 

CMA, Taxation Conference at general meeting, 
823. 

Que. Corporation Tax Act: regulation re limited- 
dividend housing, 790. 

Railway Brotherhoods, recommendation, 412. 

U.S. Presidential Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy urges corporate tax cut, 
1333. 


TEAMWORK IN INDUsTRY (monthly feature) 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BRo- 
THERHOOD OF 

AFL-CIO, views, 39. 

Certification application (Local 514) (Adby 
Construction and Transport Limited): unit of 
truck drivers: 1033. 

Certification application (Local 885) (BlackBall 
Freight Service): unit of dockmen and ware- 
housemen: granted, 1031; See also 950. 

Certification application (Local 885) (BlackBall 
Transport Incorporated): unit of dockmen and 
warehousemen: 950; granted, 1031. 


Certification application (Local 605) (Canadian 
Freightways Limited): 157; withdrawn, 333. 

Certification application (Locals 880, 979, 987, 
181 and 605) (Canadian Freightways Lim- 
ited): unit of employees working in and out 
of Yukon Territory, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario: 442; 
granted, 653. 

Certification application (Local 419) (De Luxe 
Transportation Limited): unit of garage em- 
ployees: granted, 949; 950. 

Certification application (Local 979) (East-West 
Transport Limited): granted, 155. 

Certification application (Local 605) (Gill Inter- 
provincial Lines Limited); unit of employees 
including owner-drivers: 157; granted, 529; 
reasons for judgment, 531. 

Certification application (Local 987) Gossett 
and Sons Transport Limited): 157; granted, 
529. 

Certification application (Local 879) (Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited): unit of employees 
at North Stoney Creek, Ont.: 655; withdrawn, 
834. 

Certification application (Local 91) (McGregor 
the Mover Limited): representation vote, 155; 
rejected, 331. 

Certification application (Local 605) (Millar 
and Brown Limited): 157; withdrawn, 333. 
Certification application (Locals 987, 181 and 
605) (Millar and Brown Limited): 442; 

granted, 653. 

Certification application (Local 927) (North 
American Van Lines (Atlantic) Limited): re- 
quest for review under Section 61 (2), 52; 
denied, 157. 

Certification application (Locals 362, 979, 938 
and 605) (Pacific Inland Express Limited): 
unit of employees including owner-drivers: 
654. 

Certification application (Locals 362, 979, 938 
and 31) (Pacific Inland Express Limited): 
representation vote, 1386; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1388. 

Certification application (Local 605) (Pacific 
Inland Express Limited): 157; withdrawn, 
333. 

Certification application (Local 106) (Piette 
Transport Inc.): unit of truck drivers and 
mechanics: 442; granted, 653. 

Certification application (Local 880) (Pollard 
Bros. Limited): 332; withdrawn, 443. 

Certification application (Local 987) (Rice and 
Trimble Limited): 157; granted, 529. 

Certification application (Local 106) (St. Johns 
(Iberville) Transport Company Limited): unit 
of chauffeurs and dockmen: 332: granted, 
331. 

Certification application (Locals 938 and 106) 
(St. Johns (Iberville) Transport Limited): 
request for review under Section 61 (2), 52. 

Certification application (Locals 106, 938 and 
91) (Taggart Service Limited): unit of city 
and highway drivers and dockmen working in 
and out of Montreal, Toronto, Kingston, 
Perth, Renfrew, Pembroke, Ottawa and 
Hawkesbury: 442; representation vote, 529; 
rejected, 654. 
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Certification application (Locals 91, 938 and 
880) (Tank Truck Transport Limited): unit 
of drivers: 1283; withdrawn, 1387. 

Certification application (Local 987) (Tiger 
Transfer Limited): unit of truck drivers and 
mechanics: 442; representation vote, 653; 
granted, 834. 

Certification application (Locals 106, 938 and 
91) (Toronto, Ottawa Valley Express Lim- 
ited): unit of drivers and mechanics working 
in and out of Pembroke, Toronto and Mont- 
real: 442; granted, 653. 

Certification application (Local 605) (Zenith 
Transport Limited): unit of drivers: 52; repre- 
sentation vote, 155; granted, 331. 

Dispute (Local 879) (Active Cartage Limited): 
C.O. appointed, 951; settlement, 1284. 

Dispute (Local 419) (H. W. Bacon Limited): 
C.B. report, 54; settlement, 54. 

Dispute (Locals 76 and 927) (Barnhill’s Trans- 
fer Limited): C.B. report, 158, 210; settle- 
ment, 158. 

Dispute (Local 419) (John N. Brocklesby 
Transport Limited): C.O. appointed, 1283. 
Dispute (Local 605) (Canadian Freightways 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 53; lapsed, 836. 
Dispute (Local 419) (De Luxe Transportation 

Limited): C.O. appointed, 1283. 

Dispute (Local 31) (Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 1283. 

Dispute (Local 605) (Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Limited): settlement, 53. 

Dispute (Local 938) (Hanson Transport Com- 
pany Limited): C.O. appointed, 951; C.B. 
appointed, 1149; C.B. fully constituted, 1149. 

Dispute (Local 419) (Hill the Mover (Canada) 
Limited): employees at Ottawa and Toronto 
terminals: C.O. appointed, 1392. 

Dispute (Local 938) (Inter-City Truck Lines 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 951; C.B. appointed, 
1149; C.B. fully constituted, 1149. 

Dispute (Local 979) (Leamington Transport 
(Western) Limited): C.O. appointed, 655; 
settlement, 1034. 

Dispute (Local 938) (The Walter Little Lim- 
ited): C.O. appointed, 951; C.B. appointed, 
1149; C.B. fully constituted, 1149. 

Dispute (Local 514) (McCabe Grain Company 
Limited): lapsed, 158. 

Dispute (Local 938) (McKinlay Transport Lim- 
ited): C.O. appointed, 951. 

Dispute (Locals 987, 181 and 605) (Millar and 
Brown Limited): C.O. appointed, 951; settle- 
ment, 1034. 

Dispute (Local 106) (Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations): C.B. appointed, 158; C.B. 
report, 724. 

Dispute (Locals 879, 880 and 938) (Motor 
Transport Industrial Relations Bureau): C.O. 
appointed, 53; C.B. appointed, 444; C.B. fully 
constituted, 534; C.B. report, 837; strike 
action following Board procedure, 836; settle- 
ment after strike after Board procedure, 1034. 

Dispute (Local 880) (Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau): C.B. report, 68; 
strike after Board procedure, 158; settlement 
after Board procedure, 334. 
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Dispute (Local 938) (Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau): C.O. appointed, 951; 
C.B. appointed, 1149. 

Dispute (Local 938) (Motorways Limited): 
C.B. appointed, 1149; C.B. fully constituted, 
1149, 

Dispute (Local 938) (The Overland Express 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 951; C.B. appointed, 
1149; C.B. fully constituted, 1149. 

Dispute (Local 106) (Piette Transport Inc.): 
C.O. appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 

Dispute (Local 605) (Sabre Freight Lines Lim- 
ited): lapsed, 158. 

Dispute (Local 938) (Smith Transport Limited): 
C.O. appointed, 951; C.B. appointed, 1149; 
C.B. fully constituted, 1149. 

Dispute (Local 979) (Soo-Security Motorways 
Limited): C.O. appointed, 53; settlement, 334. 

Intervener, certification application (Local 106) 
(Montreal Ottawa Express Limited): rejected, 
1031. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


Development of technical, vocational training 
program, 1330. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE See COLOMBO PLAN 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION See EDUCATION 


TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES See PROFESSIONAL MAN- 
POWER 


TECHNICAL TRAINING See TRAINING; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE See AUTOMATION 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT See UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


TELEPHONE WORKERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, FED- 
ERATION OF 


Dispute (British Columbia Telephone Company) 


(traffic and clerical divisions): C.O. appointed, _ 


835; settlement, 951. 


Intervener, certification application (British 
Columbia Telephone Company): withdrawn, 
1149. 


TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Man. Employment Standards Act: amendment, 
1018. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Primary Textile Industry: Wages and Hours in 
1960. CANADA: 282. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PIc- 
TURE MACHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF 

Certification application (Atlantic Broadcasters 
Limited): request for review under Section 
61, (2),.53; denied, 157. 

Certification application (Local 848) (Atlantic 
Broadcasters Limited): 332; granted, 529. 
Certification application (Local 848) (Atlantic 
Television Company Limited): 529; repre- 

sentation vote, 654; rejected, 834. 
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Certification application (Frontenac Broadcast- 
ing Company Limited): application for revoca- 
tion, 655; granted, 834. 

Certification application (Lorne Shepherd, et al): 
application for revocation, 655; granted, 834. 

Dispute (Local 873) (Baton Aldred Rogers 
Broadcasting Limited): C.O. appointed, 655; 
settlement, 973. 

Dispute (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) : 
C.O. appointed, 333; settlement, 444. 

Dispute (Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited): 
C.O. appointed, 1149; settlement, 1283. 

Dispute (Frontenac Broadcasting Company): 
C.B. fully constituted, 53; C.B. report, 335. 

Dispute (Local 848) (Hector Broadcasting 
Company Limited): C.O. appointed, 158; set- 
tlement, 333. 

Intervener, certification application (Canadian 
Marconi Company): unit of production em- 
ployees: granted, 50. 

Legal decision, 862. 


TIGER TRANSFER LIMITED 


Certification application (Local 987, Teamsters) : 
unit of truck drivers and mechanics: 442; 
representation vote, 653; granted, 834. 

Certification application (Local 987, Team- 
sters) (Ronald Patterson, ef al, interveners) : 
representation vote, 653. 


TIPPET-RICHARDSON (OTTAWA) LIMITED 


Dispute (Railway, Transport and General 
Workers): lapsed, 158. 


Tomss, Guy, MARINE SERVICES LIMITED 
Dispute (Seafarers): C.B. report, 338. 


ToRONTO, HAMILTON AND BUFFALO RaILWAy ComM- 
PANY 


Dispute (Associated Non-operating Unions): 
C.B. appointed, 533; C.B. fully constituted, 
656; C.B. report, 1181; settlement after C.B. 
procedure, 1150. 

Dispute (Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen) : 
C.O. appointed, 1034; settlement, 1392. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Commies Will Review Method 


Of Measuring U.S. Unemployment 


United States President John F. Kennedy 
has appointed a committee of six profes- 
sional economists to analyse the procedure 
by which the number of jobless is tabulated, 
and to make recommendations for improve- 
ment of the method. This action followed 
extensive criticism of the Government’s 
method of counting the unemployed. 

Federal Government leaders in the U.S. 
have been disturbed by the high level of 
unemployment that has obtained despite the 
current economic upsurge. 

Criticism of the present method of 
counting the unemployed has come from 
union leaders who, however, assert that the 
figures are too low rather than too high. 
The jobless count, they say, should be 
higher to include as unemployed those in- 
voluntarily working part-time; these per- 
sons are now listed as employed. 

On the opposite side have been critics 
who claim that students looking for work, 
and housewives seeking work to supplement 
the family income, should not be counted 
as unemployed. 

Committee members are: Prof. Robert 
Aaron Gordon of the University of Cali- 
fornia, chairman; Robert Dorfman of 
Harvard University, Albert E. Ross of 
Chicago, Frederick F. Stephan of prince- 
ton University, economist Etanley Rutten- 
berg of the AFL-CIO, and Martin R. Gains- 
brugh of the National Industrial Conference 
Board . 

A Canadian committee to consider 
changes in the monthly statistical report 
on employment and unemployment was set 
up in March 1960. The committee’s recom- 
mendation for a national estimate of 
unemployment was adopted by the Govern- 
ment in October that year (L.G. 1960, 
pel LO9). 


Department Publishes Latest 
Wage Rates and Hours Report 


Wage Rates, Salaries and: Hours of 
Labour, Report No. 43, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, has just been issued. 
It brings together in one volume the results 
of the October 1960 survey of wage rates, 
salaries and hours of labour in Canadian 
industry that were issued between February 
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and June 1961 in the form of loose-leaf 
tables for separate industries and communi- 
ties. 

As in previous years, tables are included 
for 85 separate industries, each providing 
information on wage rates for selected 
occupations particularly characteristic of 
the industry in question. Copies of the 400- 
page book (Catalogue No. L2-543) may be 
obtained from the Queen’s Printer Ottawa, 
price $1 each. 


Citizens’ Forum Exploring Impact 
Of Rapid Industrial Growth 


In a series of 13 television programs, the 
CBC Citizens’ Forum is exploring the 
aspects of rapid industrial development 
and its impact on the daily lives of 
Canadians. 

Citizens’ Forum, a joint project of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, decided on this subject for study 
because Canada is to be host in May and 
June this year to The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Second Commonwealth Study Conference on 
the human consequences of industrialization. 

The series began January 14 with a 
program titled “In a Company Town,” 
which studied the situation in a town where 
the requirements of industry have dictated 
where and how the inhabitants live. 

The January 28 program, titled “In a 
Recently Incorporated Oil Town,” dealt 
with a situation where Texan executives 
and government planners have converged 
on a remote community. 

Next in the series will be “In a Group of 
Coal-Mining Towns,” to be presented on 
February 4. It will portray conditions 
where hope still remains that this declining 
industry may survive. 

February 11—In a Railway Town, depict- 
ing how the replacement of steam _ loco- 
motives by diesels has affected town life. 

February 25—In a New Pulp and Paper 
Community, where modern methods and 
concepts are likely to change the pattern 
of a whole area. 

March 4—In a Fishing Town, where local 
Indians must adjust to mechanization and 
large-scale marketing. 

March 11—In a Small Town, where one 
foundry, in a family for three generations, 
provides a living for a large sector of the 
community. 
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March 18—In a Rural Area, where in- 
dustry has come to supplement agriculture. 

March 25—In a Small Industrial Town, 
where traditions of family life have been 
broken up within a single generation. 

April 1—In a Boom Town, a town which 
came into being, then dwindled away 
because of the pressures of fluctuations of 
world markets. 

April 8—With the Emphasis on Women, 
dealing with the involvement of women in 
and their reactions to technological change. 

April 15—With the Coming of Automa- 
tion, a study of the change for the worker 
in heavy industry. 

A summing up in a seminar will be 
presented on the April 22 program. 





Commission on Status of Women 
Established by U.S. President 


Employment problems of women will be 
studied by a Commission on the Status of 
Women established by United States 
President Kennedy by an executive order 
last month. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has 
been appointed its chairman; Mrs. Esther 
Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
Director of the U.S. Women’s Bureau, is 
vice-chairman. 

The Commission is composed of 26 men 
and women, supplemented by subcommit- 
tees. Its own small staff is to receive help 
from the Department of Labor and other 
government agencies and to seek co-opera- 
tion of a wide variety of individuals, in- 
stitutions and civic groups. 

The Commission will study the progress 
and make recommendations for action in the 
following areas: 

—Employment policies and practices of 
the federal Government. 

—Employment policies and _ practices, 
including those on wages, under federal con- 
tracts. 

—Effects of federal social insurance 
programs and tax laws on the net earnings 
and other income of women. 

—Appraisal of federal and state labour 
laws dealing with such matters as hours, 
night work and wages, to determine whether 
they are accomplishing the purposes for 
which they were established and whether 
they need to be adapted to changing 
technological, economic and social develop- 
ments. 

—Differences in legal treatment of men 
and women in regard to political and civil 
rights, property rights, and family relations. 

—New and expanded services that may 
be required for women as wives, mothers 
and workers, including education, counsell- 
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ing, training, home services, and arrange- 
ments for care of children during the work- 
ing day. 

The Commission is expected to recom- 
mend means for giving appropriate recogni- 
tion to women’s civic and political accomp- 
lishments and rights, for strengthening home 
life and for protecting mothers who do not 
wish outside employment as well as those 
who seek it because of need or individual 
choice. It is also to recommend methods for 
overcoming discrimination against women in 
employment and civil, political and property 
rights, and to suggest how their skills should 
be developed and used to national advantage 
in domestic and international affairs. 

The Commission’s report is to be com- 
pleted by October 1, 1963. 

A week after President Kennedy’s execu- 
tive order, the Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission instructed all govern- 
ment agencies to review their personnel 
policies and operations to make sure there 
is no discrimination against women. The 
agencies were given until March 1 to report 
on their review. 

The agencies were told to include a state- 
ment of specific reasons when they requested 
a civil service list of persons eligible for 
employment on the basis of “men only” 
or “women only”. 





U.S. President Forms Committee 
To Help Find Jobs for Youth 


United States President John F. Kennedy 
has named a 23-member committee in an 
effort to find work for about one million 
unemployed youths. The committee includes 
federal, state, and local officials and citizens. 

Chairman of the committee is USS. 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. 
Others of cabinet rank in the committee are 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges; 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Abraham A. Ribicoff; Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Robert C. Weaver, and Attorney-General 
Robert F. Kennedy. 

Labour leaders on the committee include 
President George Meany of the AFL-CIO; 
Mrs. Mildred Jeffreys, Community Rela- 
tions Director of the United Auto Workers; 
Joseph A. Beirne, President, Communica- 
tions Workers of America; and Cornelius 
J. Haggerty, President, Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 

Donald J. Hardenbrook, National Vice- 
President, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and Richard Wagner, President, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, are also 
members. 


Provincial Federation of Labour 
Presents Brief to B.C. Govt. 


Vigorous efforts to reduce unemployment 
were urged by the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour in a brief presented to the 
provincial Cabinet last month. The Federa- 
tion emphasized particularly the difficulties 
that young people between the ages of 17 
and 24 years have in obtaining employment. 

It suggested that a legislative committee 
be formed to deal with the problems of 
youths who are trying to find work on 
leaving school. 

The Federation’s delegation, which was 
led by President Robert Smeal and Secre- 
tary Pat O’Neal, saw little promise of 
increased employment during 1962. 

The brief asked for financial help for 
those who are taking formal or vocational 
training while unemployed. It urged 
participation by the provincial Govern- 
ment in the winter works program to the 
extent of bearing 50 per cent of the cost of 
aid to municipalities, and a federal and 
provincial government program to provide 
more money for capital projects for schools, 
universities, hospitals, housing, roads and 
parks. 

Raising of the basic minimum wage from 
the present “totally inadequate” 60 cents 
and hour to $1.25 an hour, and measures 
to stop discrimination against job-seekers of 
more than 40 years of age in some in- 
dustries, were also requested. 

Other measures proposed were: 

Restoration by the Government of 
medical care for single, unemployed men 
on social assistance. 

—Free education at all levels, the cost to 
be borne by the general revenue fund. 

—cCollective bargaining rights for 
employees of the Government and of crown 
companies, by amendment of the Labour 
Relations Act and the Power Act by which 
the British Columbia Power Commission 
was set up. 

—A bonding law to protect workers 
against “fly-by-night” contractors who go 
bankrupt and are unable to pay wages due 
their employees. 

An investigation into “deplorable condi- 
tions” in Vancouver’s garment industry. 

—Legislation to forbid firms from hiring 
professional strikebreakers, a practice that 
the Federation said was gaining popularity 
in British Columbia. 

—Amendment of the Municipal Act to 
allow paid officers or employees of a muni- 
cipality to be candidates for public office. 

The Federation asked for a full investiga- 
tion into the expropriation by the Govern- 
ment of the British Columbia Electric Co. 
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It favoured the expropriation, but ques- 
tioned the manner in which it had been 
accomplished. It requested an appraisal of 
the Company’s assets, with publication of 
all accounting details, and the right to sub- 
mit the terms of the expropriation to 
arbitration. 

The Federation presented a _ lengthy 
statement on real estate matters, in which it 
complained that mortgagees who charge 
high interest rates, and also require large 
bonus payments and short-term conditions 
of payment, are guilty of a “form of vil- 
lainy.” 

Enactment was requested of “a _ bill 
requiring complete disclosure by all money- 
lenders of exact nominal, effective and true 
annual interest rates.” 

The brief reiterated the Federation’s 
complaints against Bills 42 and 43, and con- 
tended that the result of these measures had 
been that employers have become “more 
arrogant and unapproachable,” and that the 
trade union movement had been “crippled” 
and many workers deprived of an effective 
voice in the settlement of their problems. 


Canada Offers 125 Scholarships 


Under Commonwealth Plan 

Nominations for scholarships and fellow- 
ships under the Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan were by March 31, 
1961 being invited by 13 Commonwealth 
countries at a total rate of 525 awards a 
year, according to the Plan’s first annual 
report. The number of scholarships and 
fellowships already instituted exceeds the 
1,000 contemplated when the plan was set 
up. Of the total of 525, Canada was offer- 
ing 125. 








Review of Tritschler Report 


(Brandon Strike) in Next Issue 

The report of Mr. Justice G. E. Tritschler 
into the strike at the plant of Brandon 
Packers Ltd. in Brandon was released in 
November. A review of this report will be 
published in the February issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

The report of the one-man commission 
contains the findings of a full inquiry into 
the course of negotiations between Local 
255 of the United Packinghouse Workers 
and Brandon Packers Ltd., and the actions 
taken by both parties in connection with 
the strike, which began February 29 and 
continued until August 29, 1960. 

The commission presented its report in 
February 1961 but publication was withheld 
lest its contents prove prejudicial to the 
trial of the company’s two owners on 
charges of conspiracy, theft and fraud. 
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Employment in Canada in 1961 


Expenditures on housing and durable goods, whose decline in 1960 held back the 
year's gain in output to 3 per cent, revived in 1961, setting stage for a more 
rapid and more broadly based economic expansion. Exports continued to rise 


Expenditures on housing and durable 
goods, which when they declined in 1960 
held back the year’s advance in total output 
to 3 per cent, showed renewed strength in 
1961, setting the stage for a more rapid and 
more broadly based expansion of economic 
activity in Canada. 


In 1960, there was a good but not out- 
standing advance, as the increases in con- 
sumer spending on services and non-durable 
goods, in government expenditures and in 
exports were tempered by the declines in 
expenditures on housing and durable goods 
CGAGH Febh96t,/p114): 


In 1961, in addition to the revival in 
housing and in demand for durable goods, 
exports continued to rise, together with 
demands emanating from public expendi- 
tures and from consumer expenditures on 
services and non-durable goods. Expansion 
of business plant and equipment, although it 
did not place additional demands upon the 
productive resources of the country, showed 
signs of firming as the year progressed. 


Reflecting these broader developments, the 
pace of over-all activity quickened notice- 
ably during the course of the year. Labour 
income, employment and output rose to 
record levels and unemployment showed an 
encouraging decline. 


In July, average earnings were 2.6 per 
cent higher than one year earlier, and about 
2 per cent higher when allowance is made 
for price increases of consumer goods and 
services. When all the figures are in, they 
will probably show that employment in 1961 
averaged about 1.5 per cent higher than the 
year before. There has been little change in 
the length of the work week in manufac- 
turing; the standard 40-hour week has been 
fairly general since the beginning of 1960. 
Industrial production has shown a steady 
upward trend since the beginning of 1961 
after showing declines for three successive 
quarters. The main advance has been in 
durable goods, which, as indicated earlier, 
was partly responsible for the slowdown in 
1960. 


The drop in unemployment during 1961 
has been particularly encouraging. In the 
previous year, unemployment increased 
despite an employment advance of almost 
2 per cent. In the summer and fall of 1961, 
however, unemployment declined very 
sharply and by November was estimated to 
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be 80,000 lower than a year earlier, though 
still somewhat higher than in November 
1959. The coming of winter brings with it 
a seasonal slackening in employment and 
an increase in unemployment but because 
of the strength of recent advances in eco- 
nomic activity and the general atmosphere 
of confidence prevailing in industry, the 
rise in unemployment this winter is expected 
to be less than seasonal. 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program is expected to play an increasingly 
important role in stimulating employment at 
the local level this winter. This program 
was instituted by the federal Government 
in the fall of 1958 and has since grown 
rapidly. The estimated number employed 
under it numbered only 42,000 in the first 
winter but reached 121,000 in the winter of 
1960-61. Projects submitted by municipali- 
ties so far this year indicate that the number 
employed under the expanded 1961-1962 
program will be substantially higher this 
winter. 


An important feature of 1961 was the 
renewed strength of demand in those areas 
of employment, notably durable goods 
manufacturing, where men make up a large 
part of the labour force. As a result, men 
accounted for a substantially larger propor- 
tion of the increase in employment than 
women. In November 1961, employment 
was 126,000 higher than a year earlier, and 
men accounted for more than half of the 
increase. This contrasts sharply with the 
pattern of the previous year, when virtually 
all of the increased number of employed 
were women and most of the increase was 
in the service-producing industries. 

Much of the support for the rise in em- 
ployment has come from renewed strength- 
ening in manufacturing. In November, total 
manufacturing employment showed a year- 
to-year advance of 96,000. The most notice- 
able improvement was in durable goods. 
Sizeable gains were recorded in aircraft, 
shipbuilding, iron and steel products, motor 
vehicles and electrical apparatus. Most of 
the soft goods industries operated at 
moderately higher levels than the year 
before. 

Employment in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries declined slightly, mainly reflecting pro- 
duction cutbacks in mining and forestry. The 
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service-producing industries showed con- 
tinuing strength, although they were less 
expansive than in the previous two years. 


Activity in the construction industry was 
fairly well maintained. More houses were 
being built than in the previous year and 
there were increasing demands for institu- 
tional and government facilities. On the 
other hand, outlays for new plant and 
equipment showed a moderate decline, al- 
though in the final months of the year there 
were indications of slight upward revisions 
in investment plans. At mid-year a signif- 
icant number of construction projects were 
behind schedule, partly because of unfavour- 
able weather in the early spring. During the 
late fall, moreover, a strike held up work 
in the Montreal area. In most parts of the 
country, however, mild weather late in the 
year enabled contractors to make up for 
time lost earlier in the year. 


The Labour Supply 


The labour force increased at a slower 
rate during 1961 than in the previous year. 
For the first 11 months, the increase over 
the corresponding period in 1960 averaged 
only 120,000, representing a gain of 1.9 
per cent. This compares with a rate of 2.8 
per cent in 1960 and a long-term average of 
22 per cent. 


The slowdown in the growth of the male 
labour force was quite striking. Averaging 
only 34,000 higher than in 1960, the in- 
crease was considerably smaller than in any 
recent year. The female labour force showed 
a continuing high growth rate although the 
increase was less spectacular than in 1960. 
Expansion of jobs in the service-producing 
industries, which employ a relatively high 
proportion of women, has moderated some- 
what from the unusually high rate in the 
previous year. As a result, somewhat fewer 
women have been attracted into the labour 
force. 


Increased school attendance among males 
under the age of 20 had a significant in- 
fluence on the growth rate of the male 
labour force during the past year. Other con- 
tributing factors were earlier retirements of 
older men and lower immigration. The 
total inflow of immigrants in the first nine 
months dropped to the lowest level in 10 
years. 


The increasing proportion of young people 
taking formal and informal training is 
encouraging. As job opportunities are 
limited for people lacking in skills or educa- 
tion, there is little doubt that this trend will 
continue. Under the new federal-provincial 
agreement (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1096), the 
technical and vocational training program 
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will be greatly increased. During the year 
ending March 1, 1962, it is estimated that 
$85,000,000 will be spent on new school 
buildings and equipment. This greatly ex- 
panded building program, 75 per cent of 
which will be financed by the federal 
Government, will provide facilities for 
vocational courses at the high school level 
and the trade and technical levels in all 
areas of industrial, service and commercial 
activity. In this new agreement, emphasis 
is placed on upgrading and retraining those 
now employed, as well as on pre-employ- 
ment training for those entering the labour 
force. The number of unemployed persons 
receiving training has increased each year 
and a substantial increase is expected dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


The decline in unemployment was quite 
noticeable in the fall months of 1961. In the 
third quarter of the winter, the number 
unemployed averaged 328,000, or 4.9 per 
cent of the labour force. A year earlier it 
was 336,000, or 5.1 per cent of the labour 
force. The decrease over the year was main- 
ly among unemployed men, particularly in 
the 20 to 24 age group. 


Some 269,000 of those unemployed in 
the third quarter of 1961 were men and of 
these 93,000 were under 25 years, 101,000 
were 25 to 44 years and 75,000 were over 
45 years. Some 137,000, or slightly more 
than half, were married. 


The number of unemployed women was 
59,000 in the third quarter of 1961. Of 
these, 35,000 (more than 60 per cent) were 
under 25 years of age. Almost the same 
number were single. 


The decline in unemployment during the 
year can be attributed largely to the 
employment recovery in durable goods 
manufacturing. Rehiring in these industries 
was responsible for a sharp drop in the 
number of unemployed men. The number 
of unemployed women was virtually 
unchanged over the year; in fact, unemploy- 
ment among women has not changed appre- 
ciably for several years even though the 
proportion of women participating in the 
labour force has been rising steadily. This 
development reflects in part the generally 
strong demand for women workers, partic- 
ularly in service industries. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


The average of weekly wages and salaries 
for non-farm employees in Canada was 
$78.30 in July 1961. This represents an 
increase of $2.02, or 2.6 per cent,, over 
July 1960. This was a smaller rate of in- 
crease in wages and salaries than in the 
previous year, but as consumer prices rose 
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by only one half of 1 per cent in the period, 
the gain in real average earnings was more 
than 2 per cent. 


The rise in weekly wages and salaries 
between July 1960 and July 1961 was 
shared by all major industrial groups in 
the economy. Above-average wage and 
salary gains were achieved in the finance 
and transportation sectors and more than 
5-per-cent increase was recorded in the 
service industries. Wages and salaries in 
manufacturing and in trade increased by an 
amount equivalent to the average increase 
for all industries, whereas slightly less 
than average gains were achieved in the 
mining, construction and public utilities sec- 
tors of industry. 


A survey of pension plans in effect in 
Canadian manufacturing industries on 
May 1, 1960 indicates that two out of three 
plant workers and about eight out of ten 
office workers were employed in establish- 
ments that provide a pension plan. In 
establishments that reported pension plans, 
more than two thirds of the plant workers 
and three quarters of the office workers 
were in establishments that provide to em- 
ployees partial or full vested rights in the 
pension plan. Almost one half of both plant 
and office workers in manufacturing were 
in establishments with pension plans that 
provide for the integration of pension bene- 
fits with payments under the Old Age Secur- 
ity Act. 

At the beginning of 1961 there were 
1,446,942 union members in Canada, of 


whom 1,070,837 were members of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Union member- 
ship was about one third of the non-farm 
labour force. 


In the first six months of last year, 116 
major collective agreements, each affecting 
500 or more workers, were signed; the 
agreements covered more than 280,000 
workers in total and provided wage increases 
for 240,000. All but three of these agree- 
ments were signed without recourse to strike 
action. More than half of them covered 
workers in manufacturing and affected 
approximately 75,000 workers in this indus- 
try sector. Other major groups of employees 
for whom new contracts were negotiated 
were 110,000 non-operating railway work- 
ers, 42,000 employees in logging, and 28,000 
hospital and municipal workers. Most of 
the major agreements signed during the first 
half of the year were for periods ranging 
between one and two years. 

Wage increases of less than 10 cents an 
hour on base rates were the most common 
in one-year contracts and increases ranging 
between 5 and 15 cents an hour over the 
life of the agreement were most frequent in 
the two-year contracts. In the majority of 
the three-year contracts signed during this 
period, increases in base rates ranged from 
10 to 20 cents an hour over the life of the 
agreement. 

—Prepared by Labour Market Analysis 

Section in collaboration with Employment 

and Labour Market Division, Economics and 

Research Branch, Department of Labour. 





Migration of Professional Workers 
into and out of Canada, 1946-1960 


Nearly 92,000 professional workers immigrated to Canada between 1946-1960 but 
in 1950-60 period, 42,000 professional and technical workers emigrated to U.S. 


Nearly 92,000 professional persons im- 
migrated to Canada between 1946 and 1960; 
more than 54 per cent came during the five- 
year period 1953-57. Of this number, more 
than 16,000, or almost 18 per cent, were 
engineers, who constituted the largest single 
group of immigrants among the professional 
classes. 

During the period 1950-60, however, 
Canada lost 42,014 professional and tech- 
nical workers through emigration to the 
United States. Nearly 50 per cent of them 
were either engineers (18.7 per cent) or 
nurses (30.5 per cent). Emigration was 
heaviest in the years 1956, 1957, 1959 and 
1960. 
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These statistics are given in a new bulle- 
tin just issued by the Department of Labour. 
The bulletin, The Migration of Professional 
Workers Into and Out of Canada 1946-1960, 
is No. 11 in the Professional Manpower 
Series prepared by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch. 

The principal purpose of the report is 
“to assess the extent of the movement of 
professional manpower both into and out of 
the country, to point out the main character- 
istics of the manpower taking part in such 
migrations and to comment on some of the 
factors influencing the extent and nature 
of the movements,” the book’s foreword 
says. 


Although in recent years the total number 
of immigrants has declined, the influx of 
professional workers has been maintained 
at the high level of 7,000 reached in 1952, 
with the result that the ratio of professional 
to total immigration reached 7.1 per cent 
in 1960. 

The report points out that the immigra- 
tion figures given have the weakness, among 
others, that they represent the occupations 
that the immigrants, before they left for 
Canada, said they intended to follow, and 
it cannot be assumed that they are the 
occupations actually followed by the immi- 
grants after they arrived in this country. 


The main weakness in the figures on 
emigration is that adequate information is 
available only on the exodus to the United 
States, the report says. As far as can be 
ascertained, however, “the combined emi- 
gration from Canada to the United States 
and to the United Kingdom, within recent 
years, has made up from 70 to 80 per cent 
of the total emigration from Canada, with 
the flow to the United States constituting 
more than 60 per cent of the total outward 
movement.” 


Factors Determining Immigration to Canada 


During the period 1946-50, immigration 
of professionals, as of non-professionals, 
was held back by shortage of shipping; 
requirements for sponsoring; restrictions on 
the admission of former enemy aliens; 
special concessions in favour of displaced 
persons, very few of whom were in pro- 
fessional occupations; the unusually low 
proportion of British immigrants, among 
whom there had always been a large num- 
ber of professionals; and the priority given 
by Canadian immigration policy to im- 
migrants destined for work in agriculture 
and other primary industries. 


In the period 1951-57, the main factor 


responsible for the sharp rise in the 
immigration of professionals was the 
liberalization of Canadian immigration 


policy in mid-1950. 

This consisted largely of allowing a con- 
siderable volume of unsponsored immigra- 
tion, varying with economic conditions in 
Canada. In fact, this meant an occupational 
selection of unsponsored immigrants in 
the light of domestic employment condi- 
tions. Controls on the admission of enemy 
aliens were likewise relaxed, and this had 
the result of increasing the immigration of 
Germans in various professional occupa- 
tions from 1951 onwards. 


The year. 1957 was a turning point, and 
in 1958, 1959 and 1960 the flow dropped to 
less than half what it had been in 1957. 
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“The reasons for the decline in the im- 
migration of professionals in these years 
have been mostly economic and _ have 
reflected conditions both at home and 
abroad,” the report states. 


Foremost among the reasons for the 
decline were the diminished demand for 
certain professional classes consequent 
upon the slackening of industrial activity 
in Canada, and, on the supply side, 
prosperous conditions in continental 
Europe and in the United Kingdom, which 
made it more difficult to attract professionals 
from these countries. 


Types of Professional Immigrants 


Next to engineers, graduate nurses 
formed the largest group of professional 
immigrants during the 1946-60 period, with 
13,713, or 14.9 per cent of the total. 
Teachers and professors came next with 
11,766, or 12.8 per cent; then draughtsmen 
and designers wih 9,520, or 10.4 per cent. 


Among engineers, the most numerous 
types were civil engineers with 4,930, 
electrical engineers with 4,362, and 
mechanical engineers with 3,963. The num- 
bers of other professional groups are given 
in the bulletin. The proportion of profes- 
sional immigrants to total immigrants was 
about 2 per cent during the period 1946 to 
1951, except in 1947, when it reached 3 
per cent. In 1952, it rose to 4.3 per cent. 
Since 1953 it has exceeded 5 per cent, 
reaching its highest point, 7.1 per cent, 
in 1960. 


As a proportion of the total in the pro- 
fession in the Canadian labour force in 
1951, immigrant achitects came first at 
99.4 per cent. Draughtsmen and designers, 
electrical § engineers and mechanical 
engineers came next, all of these profes- 
sions exceeding 60 per cent. Numerically, 
teachers and professors stood almost the 
highest; but proportionately to the numbers 
of the profession in the labour force, they 
formed only 10.6 per cent. 


Ethnic Origins of Immigrant Professionals 


During the 1946-60 period, 53.1 per cent 
of the immigrant professionals were of 
British origin, 15.5 per cent from the 
Wnited” States, o:2 per .cemt Of German 
ethnic origin, and 3.9 per cent of Dutch 
origin. The ethnic origin of the remaining 
professional immigrants did not attain 3 per 
cent in any instance. 


In the period 1953-1960, immigrant pro- 
fessionals of British origin made up SO per 
cent or more of the immigrants in most 
professional fields. 
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Province of Destination of Immigrants 


A little more than 70 per cent of the 
immigrant professionals during the 1946- 
1960 period gave Ontario or Quebec as 
their destination—46.7 per cent were going 
to Ontario and 23.5 per cent to Quebec. 
A little more than 11 per cent intended to 
go to British Columbia, 7.3 per cent to 
Alberta, and 3.4 and 3.2 per cent to 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan respectively. 
Only a small proportion gave as their 
destination the Maritime Provinces, the 
Yukon or the Northwest Territories. 


Women among Immigrant Professionals 


For professional occupations as a whole, 
the proportion of women professionals 
ranged from 26.5 in 1957 to 38.6 per cent 
in 1960. “The year 1957 actually recorded 
the highest number of women professionals 
admitted to Canada in the 12 years from 
which the data are available,” the bulletin 
states. 

Women constituted almost 100 per cent of 
the immigrant nurses, and 50 per cent or 
more of the teachers and professors admitted 
to Canada in all years. “The proportion of 
women among laboratory technicians and 
assistants ranged from 28.7 in 1953 to 
41.3 per cent in 1958; and, among physicians 
and surgeons, from 10.6 in 1954 to 14 per 
cent in 1957. In 1953 and 1954, women 
dentists contributed over 18 per cent of 
the total of immigrant dentists for those 
two years, although the numbers involved 
were fairly small.” 

The study showed that “for each of the 
years .. . from 1947 to 1960, women pro- 
fessionals constituted a higher percentage 
of the total female immigrants destined to 
the Canadian labour force than did the 
male professionals admitted to Canada dur- 
ing the same years. This, in fact, corresponds 
with the situation for the Canadian labour 
force as a whole. . .” 


Immigrants as Proportion of Professionals Hired 


During the two-year period 1956-57, of 
the total number of 7,714 engineers, scient- 
ists, and architects hired by the 2,500 
employers who took part in a survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Labour, 19.7 
per cent were recent immigrants. Another 
survey covering the year 1959 showed that 
recent immigrants as a proportion of the 
total had declined to 15.6 per cent. The 
findings of the surveys are cited by the 
bulletin. 


Emigration of Professionals—Causes 


Reasons given in the report for the de- 
parture of professionals to the United States 
include: higher salaries in that country than 
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in Canada, greater variety of opportunities, 
close proximity to Canada, large number of 
students drawn to the United States to study 
and induced to remain there to work after 
studies are completed, and the rigours of 
the Canadian climate. 

Referring to the loss to Canada of some 
of those who go to the United States to 
study, the bulletin points out that this is 
partly offset by the fact that, as regards the 
many who return to Canada, there is a 
return flow of professional skill that is 
acquired without cost to the Canadian tax- 
payer, who pays for the subsidizing of Cana- 
dian universities. 

Of the types of professionals who emi- 
grated to the United States during the 
1950-60 period, nurses were the most con- 
spicuous; they made up 30.5 per cent 
of the total of professional emigrants. 
Engineers constituted 18.7 per cent. Other 
groups were accountants and auditors (5.4 
per cent), draughtsmen (5.2 per cent), 
teachers (9.4 per cent), scientists (4.4 per 
cent), physicians and surgeons (4.8 per 
cent), and technicians (7.4 per cent). 


Net Immigration 


During the 1950-60 period, the only year 
in which emigration of professionals ex- 
ceeded immigration was 1950. The year of 
highest net immigration (immigration minus 
emigration) was 1957, when it reached 
10,432. This was also the year in which 
both immigration and emigration reached 
their highest levels. 

Nurses were the only group in which emi- 
gration exceeded immigration for the period 
as a whole, the number who entered Canada 
being 12,616, and the number who left the 
country for the United States being 12,834. 

In net immigration three groups stood out 
far above the rest, together constituting 47 
per cent of the total net immigration of 
porfessionals for the period. These were: 
engineers, 6,984; draughtsmen and designers, 
6,510; and teachers and professors, 6,359. 

For the whole 11-year period, emigration 
amounted to 49.5 per cent of total immigra- 
tion. Except for 1950, when there was a 
net loss, the ratio of emigrants to immi- 
grants was highest in 1959, when it 
amounted to 73.5 per cent. In 1960 it was 
only slightly lower at 72.6 per cent. The 
ratio was lowest in the years 1953, 1954 and 
1957, when it was 32.8, 34.6 and 35.0 per 
cent respectively. 

In every one of the years 1946 to 1960 
emigration of Canadian professionals to 
the United States was partly balanced by 
immigration of professionals from that 
country to Canada. In 1946, for example, 
immigration was 500, and emigration, 2,127; 
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in 1952, the figures were 1,381 and 3,172 
respectively; in 1957, they were 1,154 and 
5,608, and in 1960, they were 1,628 and 
5,400. 


One important way in which professionals 
come into Canada from the United States, 
and to a lesser extent from the United 
Kingdom, although the numbers involved 
cannot be measured, is the considerable 
inflow of immigrants who come to Canada 
to manage and administer Canadian sub- 
sidiaries of American companies. 


From 1953 to 1960, for example, 5,013 
persons from the United States indicated 
“manager” as their intended occupation, 
compared with 3,412 who immigrated from 
the United Kingdom during the same period. 
A good proportion of those classed as 
managers are believed to have had profes- 
sional training. 


Immigration vs. Graduations as Source of Supply 


In many fields for several years, total 
immigration contributed larger numbers of 
professionals than did the corresponding 
graduations during the same years. “In fact, 
in 1957, the immigration of professionals 
in total exceeded the total number of uni- 
versity graduations in professional fields in 
Canada,” the bulletin states. 

“On the other hand, during the period 
under review, total immigration made the 
smallest contribution in comparison with 
graduations in terms of manpower in the 
year 1950, when total immigration com- 
prised less than one tenth of the total num- 
ber of graduations for that year.” 

Even net immigration in a few instances 
supplied more, or nearly as many profes- 
sionals as the numbers graduated from 
Canadian universities. This was the case 
with chemistry for all years, with architec- 
ture in four years, and with engineering in 
two years. 


In the United States, the President’s com- 
mittee on equal employment opportunity 
received 443 complaints of discrimination in 
companies doing government contract work, 
during its first seven months of operation. 
Of these, 121 were disposed of—71 adjusted, 
14 withdrawn, 24 dismissed for “no cause” 


In conclusion the bulletin says: “There is 
no doubt that the immigration of profes- 
sionals within the last decade and a half 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
Canadian economy as a whole and to cer- 
tain professions in particular. Many of these 
immigrants have come to this country 
already fully trained and frequently with 
considerable work experience behind them. 
In many instances, they have also brought 
along new ideas as well as fresh approaches 
to the solution of our problems. 


“Immigration also possesses a great ad- 
vantage over other sources of manpower 
supply inasmuch as the flow can be adjusted 
to changes in the labour market through 
government policy .. .” 


Regarding the outlook, the report says 
that, notwithstanding the greater difficulty 
in obtaining immigrants of this type than in 
earlier years, it is expected that the flow of 
immigrant professionals will remain at 
about the current level within the foresee- 
able future. But, since emigration of pro- 
fessionals to the United States is expected 
to continue its slightly upward trend, the 
result will be that net immigration of pro- 
fessional workers will probably decline as 
a proportion of total new supplies and show 
a net loss in certain professional fields. This 
situation has already developed in the case 
of engineers, draughtsmen and _ nurses, 
which registered net losses in 1959 and 
again in 1960. 


“In the final analysis,” the report con- 
tinues, “this means that relatively more 
professional workers will have to be trained 
in Canada to meet the expected require- 
ments for this type of worker. Fortunately, 
because of the rising college age population 
and other reasons, it is expected that Cana- 
dian university enrolments and graduations 
will increase markedly in the 1960’s and, 
in fact, by 1970 be more than double that 
of 1960.” 


and 12 dismissed for “no jurisdiction.” The 
remaining cases are being investigated. 


In government employment, 593 com- 
plaints were received, of which 70 were 
handled: 17 were adjusted by corrective 
action, 29 concluded with no finding of 
discrimination, 12 withdrawn, 9 dismissed, 
and 3 dropped for failure to appear. 


———————E—————————— 
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Professional Manpower Advisory Committee 


At its seventh meeting, Committee recommends establishment of subcommittee to 
review available statistical information on professional manpower. suggest how 
to fill gaps in the information, reduce overlapping in gathering information 


The establishment of a subcommittee to 
review the statistical information available 
regarding professional manpower, to suggest 
how gaps in the information might be filled, 
and to reduce overlapping of efforts in the 
gathering of information was recommended 
by the Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower at its seventh meeting, held on 
December 4. 


Another suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee was that a handbook or compendium 
of statistical information on _ professional 
manpower should be published. The dele- 
gates thought that those who wanted such 
information were frequently at a loss to 
know where to find it, even though it had 
been published, and that a publication of 
the kind suggested would be useful in draw- 
ing together the information available. 

The meeting, which was attended by 
representatives of professional associations, 
industry, education, and federal Government 
departments and crown companies, was 
opened by Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour and former 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department. 

After some introductory remarks about 
changes that had occurred in the profes- 
sional manpower situation since the Com- 
mittee was founded in 1955, Dr. Dymond 
turned over the chairmanship to the meet- 
ing to J. P. Francis, newly-appointed Direc- 
tor of the Branch. 

Mr. Francis gave a brief report on the 
action that had been taken concerning sug- 
gestions made by the Committee at the 
previous meeting. One of the suggestions 
had been that preliminary reports on the 
cycle survey of one third of the persons in 
the Register of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel, kept by the Economics and Research 
Branch, should be sent to all those whose 
names were in the Register, instead of only 
to the one third who were covered by the 
survey each year. Mr. Francis said that this 
suggestion had been followed this year. 

A second suggestion had been that the 
Register should be extended to include the 
social sciences. This had been carefully con- 
sidered, the chairman said, but so far the 
resources of the Branch had not been 
enough to cover the extra work. In reply to 
questions, he said that lack of resources was 
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not the only obstacle. Another difficulty was 
that problems were not as clearly defined in 
this field as in others. 

Regarding the shortage of medical doc- 
tors, Mr. Francis remarked that this question 
was being studied by the Royal Commission 
on health. He also pointed out that the 
Department of Labour was precluded from 
dealing with the medical profession because 
it came under the purview of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare. 

A third suggestion made at the previous 
meeting had been that more survey work 
should be done regarding technicians. Mr. 
Francis said that a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technical Education (L.G., June 
1961, p. 546) had held a meeting during 
the summer under arrangements made by 
the Vocational Training Branch, and that 
work was going ahead as a result. The 
Economics and Research Branch was also 
preparing an occupational monograph on 
technicians. 

Regarding a fourth suggestion that there 
should be a broader circulation of the mate- 
rial issued by the Branch regarding research 
into professional manpower, the chairman 
said that nothing definite had been done yet, 
but that there was a growing interest in the 
Branch’s material and that circulation had 
been growing as a result. 

The chairman welcomed the representa- 
tives of two new groups on the Committee, 
the Canadian Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion and the Pay Research Bureau of the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Dr. Paul H. Casselman 


Changes made in the June 1961 census 
should greatly add to our knowledge of 
technical and professional manpower, said 
Dr. Paul H. Casselman in a paper on 
“Sources of Information on Professional 
Manpower and Plans for the Future,” in 
which he outlined some of the statistical 
problems involved in obtaining this kind of 
information. 

“For the first time, information will be 
available on the major science occupations 
and, also of great significance, more details 
will be obtained on the educational back- 
ground of the Canadian population,” he 
continued. “In the 1951 and earlier censuses, 
high school and university graduates could 
not be separated. The data on university and 
college graduates, which will be obtained as 
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a result of the June 1961 census, will, it is 
hoped, allow us to make the best global 
assessment survey ever made of specialized 
manpower resources in Canada. 


“By relating level of education to earn- 
ings, we will be able to throw some light on 
the question of investment in human capital 
and on the returns on this investment, and 
on the relation between education and eco- 
nomic growth.” 


The 1961 census data, when available, 
Dr. Casselman said, should also throw more 
light on the part played by immigration in 
adding to the supply of the various kinds 
of professional manpower in Canada during 
the period 1951-61. 

“The establishment of the Economic and 
Social Research Division in the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration has already 
added to our knowledge in the area as a 
result of a survey, and release of a subse- 
quent report, dealing with the adjustment 
process of some 7,000 immigrants to 
Canada. 

“Lastly, proposed changes in the [statistics 
on] intended professional occupations of 
immigrants, to be made starting in 1962, 
will provide us with information on the 
science, technician and certain other occupa- 
tions which, so far, has escaped us,” the 
speaker said. 


A. M. Sargent 


About 85 per cent of the Canadians who 
graduated from Canadian universities with 
a Ph.D. degree in science or engineering in 
1960-61 and who were immediately entering 
employment signified that they intended to 
work in Canada. This was learned in a 
survey of the future plans of Canadian 
graduate students conducted by the National 
Research Council. 

The processing and analysis of the data 
obtained by the survey were undertaken by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department fo Labour, and a report on the 
survey was given to the Committee by A. M. 
Sargent of that Branch. 


The number of new Ph.D. graduates from 
Canadian universities included in the survey 
was 423. Of this number 307, i.e., about 
three quarters, intended to enter employ- 
ment at the completion of their doctorate 
studies. The other 116 intended to go on to 
studies at a higher level. 

Of the 307 new doctors who were plan- 
ning to go to work after graduation, 208 
were Canadians, and of this number only 


30 had accepted employment outside 
Canada. 
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Information was received in the survey 
from 165 Canadians studying in American 
universities who expected to graduate with 
a doctor’s degree during the year 1960-61. 
Of this number, 114 had made definite plans 
for the immediate future; 85 had obtained 
employment, and the other 29 had decided 
to continue their studies. Of the 85 who had 
taken jobs, 57—or about 67 per cent—stated 
that they were returning to Canada to work, 
27 were remaining in the United States, and 
one was going to Britain. 

Regarding the type of employment entered 
by the new graduates, the survey showed 
that 42 per cent of the new graduate doctors 
from Canadian universities in the science 
and engineering classes who were entering 
employment in Canada had secured em- 
ployment in universities, 30 per cent planned 
to enter federal government employment, 
and 18 per cent had obtained jobs in 
industry. 

Regarding the salaries in prospect for the 
new graduates, the lowest average annual 
salary was paid by universities—$6,500. The 
average annual salary paid by the federal 
Government was only 2 per cent higher at 
$6,630, and the average salary paid by 
industry was $7,740, which exceeded the 
university rate by 19 per cent. 

“A comparison between the average 
salaries paid by universities in Canada and 
those paid by universities in the United 
States shows a differential in favour of 
American employment of only 5 per cent,” 
the report said. 


N. M. Meltz 


In a talk on “Trends in Professional Man- 
power Requirements,” N. M. Meltz, Depart- 
ment of Labour, discussed the professional 
manpower situation in the country as a 
whole and also with reference to changes in 
the occupational requirements of a selected 
sample of firms in the electrical products 
industry. 

The proportion of professionals in the 
Canadian labour force has been increasing 
steadily since 1901, and with especial rapid- 
ity during the last decade, Mr. Meltz pointed 
out. By far the largest part of the increase 
has been due to the expansion of sectors of 
the economy that employ large proportions 
of professionals. He mentioned the service 
industries, particularly community service, 
as a group in which growth had been most 
marked. 

To find out the reasons for these general 
trends, the Department of Labour has been 
making studies in selected industries and 
firms, Mr. Meltz said. A pilot study of four 
firms in the electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies industry is being completed with the 
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object of determining the various factors 
that affect the total numbers employed by 
a firm and the numbers employed in certain 
occupations. 

Although it was too early yet to form 
definite conclusions as a result of the study, 
it was hoped that it would provide the 
means for assessing future manpower 
requirements. 


J. P. Francis 


Investment in science and education will 
increasingly bulk large in the western 
countries’ plans for promoting economic 
growth. This was the belief of the Com- 
mittee for Scientific and Technical Person- 
nel established by the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
which came to this conclusion at a meeting 
in Paris early in November because, al- 
though economic growth is more and more 
based on the application of scientific 
knowledge, the necessary scientific resources 
ate scatce, said - J P...Francis, ‘Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, who was the Canadian 
representative. 


The program of action agreed upon by 
the Committee included: steps to assess 
the supply of and demand for scientific 
and technical personnel and the appropriate 
planning of investment and allocation of 
resources; development of the most 
effective means of supplying basic scientific 
and technical education; investigation into 
the ways in which industry may best train 
and make use of scientific and technical 
personnel; and provision for consultation 
between the various countries regarding the 
above objectives. 


Concerning the first of these objectives, 
Mr. Francis said, the Committee thought 
that “the study of people and their skills 
as an important part of national wealth, 
and of the economic returns from invest- 
ment in educated manpower, have been 
neglected by those contributing to economic 
theory.” 

With a view to overcoming this deficiency 
two steps were decided on, “First, a study 
group on the economics of education was 
set up last year and provision was made for 
this group to continue its work throughout 
the coming year. Second, a policy conference 
on economic growth and investment in 
education was organized and held in 
Washington in September of this year.” 


Another measure being undertaken was 
the carrying out in member countries of the 
Third International Survey on the demand 
for and supply of scientific and technical 
personnel. This survey would provide 
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information that would serve as a guide in 
the development of the OECD’S work in 
the future, Mr. Francis said. 

He pointed out that the survey had al- 
ready shown the need for considerable 
improvement in the quality of statistics on 
the subject. As a result, one or two mem- 
ber countries had been asked to conduct 
pilot experiments in gathering and analysing 
such statistical data. 

The survey had also shown that there 
were some serious shortages of scientific 
and technical personnel in member 
countries, and attention was being especially 
concentrated on shortages of mathematicians 
and statisticians in many of these countries. 
Information on technicians was considered 
to be inadequate. 

The Committee had also agreed upon two 
proposals regarding the assessment of needs 
and resources in technical education. The 
first was that pilot teams on investment 
planning and education development should 
be established to obtain a clearer view of 
the resources needed. Several countries were 
being asked to take part in this. Secondly, 
it was agreed that an effort should be made 
to collect data on educational expenditures 
that could be used as a basis for sound 
international comparisons. 


Another project was the collection of in- 
formation regarding the plans of member 
countries for expanding higher education, 
and the comparison of these plans with 
the needs of the economies of the countries 
involved. 


In the second main sphere of action, i.e., 
that regarding the development of scientific 
and technical manpower, the Committee 
thought that, whereas in the past in several 
western countries the problem had been 
how to make the best use of the limited 
educational opportunities available, in the 
future the limiting factor might be a 
shortage of talent to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered. 


Bearing on this question, Mr. Francis 
said, a report on a conference held in 
Sweden last June on “Ability and Educa- 
tional Opportunity in a Modern Economy” 
was being prepared and would be submitted 
to the next meeting of the OECD Com- 
mittee with proposals for action on the 
lines indicated. This conference had paid 
particular attention to those persons with 
intellectual capacity who have not been 
attracted into higher technological education. 


Another project concerns the wastage of 
university talent due to the high proportion 
of student failure. A general study on this 
is in the preparatory stage and will be con- 
tinued in 1961-62, he said. 
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Owing to the shortage of resources for 
expanding the teaching of scientific subjects 
in OECD member countries, the Commit- 
tee had considered the use of new methods 
of teaching science, of which the use of 
television was one. It was proposed that the 
OECD should develop two pilot experi- 
ments in the possibilities of this method of 
teaching. 

Pilot experiments conducted under the 
auspices of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation (the forerunner of 
OECD) concerning secondary school and 
university curricula in the sciences had 
resulted in studies that led to the issuing of 
useful reports on the modern teaching of 
mathematics, physics and chemistry in 
secondary schools. The OECD Committee 
thought that this work should be followed 
up. 

The Committee also considered that there 
should be more co-ordination in the teach- 
ing of science and mathematics in secon- 
dary schools, and that those responsible for 
the teaching of these subjects should be 
brought together for this purpose. Curricula 
in science and mathematics in universities 
should also be examined in relation to 
changes taking place in the curricula of 
secondary schools, the Committee thought. 


The third important sphere of action dis- 
cussed by the Committee was the training 
and utilization of scientific and technical 
personnel for and by industry. As the out- 
come of a conference on this subject held 
in Germany last spring, plans were under 
way for the holding of another conference 
to examine the demand for technicians, the 
development of standards of comparison 
between the various categories of technicians 
from country to country and from industry 
to industry, and the relative roles of 
industry and education in the training of 
technicians. 


It had been suggested, Mr. Francis said, 
that such a conference might be held in 
Canada some time during the latter part of 
1962, and this proposal would be considered 
at the next meeting of the OECD Commit- 
fee: 


Another result of the conference in 
Germany was that the Secretariat was 
studying possible action regarding the 
education and _ utilization of research 
engineers in industry, and the best ratio 
between technicians and engineers in vari- 
ous industries. 


One of the main purposes of the activities 
of the Committee, Mr. Francis said in con- 
clusion, was “that of influencing policies 
concerning the education and utilization of 
scientific and technical personnel.” It was 
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hoped that this would be accomplished 
through the bringing together of key people 
from the various countries concerned. 

He remarked that the activities of the 
OECD seemed to be relevant to Canadian 
interests in a number of ways, and now that 
Canada was a full member of the Organiza- 
tion it was expected that greater benefits 
would be reaped from the connection. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


A report on the Symposium on Education 
Investment and Economic Growth, con- 
vened by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development in Washing- 
ton in October, was given by Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, who attended the meeting as a 
representative of the Canadian Government. 

The conference, which was attended by 
financial and educational representatives of 
OECD member countries, addressed itself 
to two challenging questions in the field of 
education, Dr. Dymond said. These were: 
to try to measure the tasks facing educators 
within the conference’s sphere of operations 
during the next decade; and to explore ways 
and means by which the developed coun- 
tries could meet the needs and requests of 
the underdeveloped countries in connection 
with their efforts to expand their educational 
services. 

Although the conference recognized that 
investment in education is necessary for eco- 
nomic growth, it did not lose sight of the 
fact that the basic purpose of education is 
not economic. It thought, however, that 
economic growth was required to enable the 
costs of education to be met. 


Moreover, the driving force of economic 
and social needs would stimulate the expan- 


sion of educational services both in the 
advanced and in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


The results of investment in education 
depend on efficient use of the sums invested, 
and some branches of education need re- 
forming to maintain efficiency. Even where 
reforms are made, expenditures on educa- 
tion are likely to double over the next 
decade. 


Most of these expenditures would be in 
secondary and higher education. 


Educational objectives should not be set 
in a vacuum but must take economic and 
social changes into consideration. This 
meant frequent revision of both techniques 
and objectives. Three necessary elements of 
sound planning of education were: good 
statistical data, a study of school enrolment, 
and a study of methods of reducing the cost 
of building schools. 
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More rapid expansion of educational 
facilities would be needed in the under- 
developed countries than elsewhere, and 
such countries were not likely to be able to 
accomplish this without outside help. This 
was a problem that must be overcome if 
economic and social advance were to be 
made within the area served by the Organ- 
ization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 


The conference thought that the advanced 
countries should be willing to give help on 
a large scale, not only in the form of money 
but also by supplying teachers and technical 
advice. For some time it might be necessary 
for teachers for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to be trained in the universities of the 
more advanced ones, Dr. Dymond said. 
Such help would be reflected in an improve- 
ment in the general welfare of the whole 
area served by the OECD. 





Impact of Electronic Data Processing 


High proportion of senior occupations required after introduction of electronic 
data processing is one striking characteristic of the manning of computers 


One of the striking characteristics of the 
manning of electronic data processing oper- 
ations is the high proportion of senior 
planning, administrative and programming 
occupations, in comparison with the junior 
operating ones, according to a report just 
published by the Department of Labour. 
Of the 1,216 full-time jobs that had been 
created by the introduction of electronic 
data processing (EDP) in Canada up to 
January 1, 1960, those in the high-level 
categories numbered 646, and amounted to 
53 per cent of the total. 


The establishment whose experience with 
EDP forms the basis for the report was 
able to recruit from its own employees 
personnel with the potential skills needed 
for the planning, programming and opera- 
tion of an EDP system. 


The bulletin, which is No. 9B in the 
series, “Research Program on the Training 
of Skilled Manpower,” is entitled, Tech- 
nological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
Electronic Data Processing Occupations in 
a Large Insurance Company. It is an interim 
report on the second stage of a research 
project regarding electronic data processing. 


A report on the findings of the first stage, 
a survey by questionnaire sent to all known 
Canadian users of EDP at the beginning 
of 1960, was published last year as Report 
No. 9A in the series (L.G., May 1961, 
p. 444). The second stage is designed to 
obtain information on the impact of EDP 
on displacement, employment and unem- 
ployment, training and retraining, job con- 
tent, clerical job mix, organizational struc- 
ture and management. The data are being 
collected through field interviews at a sam- 
ple number of establishments using com- 
puters. Most of Report No. 9B is based on 
a case study of one user, a large Canadian 
insurance company. 
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The bulletin points out that, as this 
interim report is based on the experience 
of one company only, “care should be 
exercised to avoid interpreting the informa- 
tion... as a reflection of ‘general practice’.” 
But as information accumulates on the 
experience of individual organizations with 
EDP occupations, it is hoped that it will 
be of value to “other organizations con- 
templating or involved in EDP applications.” 

The material on project planners and 
systems analysts that forms the basis for 
Chapter II of the report was derived from 
a review of the literature in Canada and 
the United States that deals with the subject. 
A bibliography is given at the end of the 
bulletin. 

The occupations covered by the report 
are: administrators, project planners, and 
systems analysts, at the highest level; pro- 
grammers, programmer operators, and cod- 
ers, at the second level; console operators 
and tape handlers; computer engineers and 
technicians; and, at the junior level, peri- 
pheral equipment operators, data typists, 
tape librarians, etc. 

Taking each of the new EDP occupations 
in turn, the bulletin describes the work 
involved in the occupation, the kind of 
people employed, how they are selected and 
trained, the kind of skill and knowledge 
required, and how those employed feel about 
their work and prospects. 

Report No. 9B was prepared by Dr. John 
C. McDonald of the Training Research 
Section, Manpower Resources Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, under the 
direction of J. P. Francis, at that time 
Chief of the Division, and the supervision 
of Philip Cohen, Section Head. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at January 15, 1962) 











Percentage Change 




















From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labourforce(a).....- .. «ener (000)| December 6,495} — O.1; + 1.0 
Employed ax ss6 een ne ee tee os (000)| December 6,082.0 tia = O.U 
(A oricultune:....ia.0- ay ceeeo em ean teal aaa (000)| December 599 | — 4.8] — 1:8 
Non-acriculture,.c4ec) eee wt ec « bo 4. (000)} December 5,483 | — 0.8] + Bi6 
Paid workers se tee eee eerie ccs res (000); December a6O7Gr = el aa 3.0 
‘At work 85 hours’or More: .....-:.. 4 (000)} December 5,174/}—-— 1.4)]+ 2.9 
‘At work-less than 35. hotirs:Alaceaces . & (000); December 769 | + 5.6] + 2.0 
Employed but notat work, .v.:...0.:-- (000)| December 139 | — 21.9} + #£13.9 
Unemployed - a0 ba akeoe aiecke Seba (000); December 413 | + .18.3| — 21.8 
AGHA ths, Secs eee Ce Cee ee ms eer eee (000)| December 6450+, (255 1 tao 
CQUCHECT nes eet mes ee ee. + (UE Dee el Dee 129) + 15.2} — 29.5 
Ontariot AAA ee ee eee ee rer ees. (000)| December 113°) 141 jo 26.2 
Prairie 2h EO eee Sees . . (000)} December 61 | + 24.5) + Tee 
Pacifier cct eats. GOSS RIT AA SUED. . (000)| December 46} + 21.1} — 27.0 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)| December 390 | + 17.8 | — 20.3 
On temporary. lay oft up to SU GBYa..... . a + mark - « (000)| December 23 ete OF Brie Seat 
Industrial employment (1949=100).................. October 122.8 \— "0.4 tse A ee 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. October 112.1} — 0.65) + 23 
Jimmies tiOD s2cn.44. eros es aaee Brack Pemearradts has osc Ist 9 mos. 56, 168 — — 33.0 
1961 
Westined to unelawolm tOkGee sen eects: => eer Ist 9 mos. 27,872 —_ — 87.1 
1961 
Strikes and Lockouts 
SirikeqancsLOclcO Ulu see een pail eit tere ie 2 eee December 42} — 12.5} + 44.8 
INO, OlowOrkereimVvOlvVeder.-. 2% one vc ge eae os cies December 22,053 | + 99.9 | +1,066.8 
Duratiow in nian Gays. Cee tee. ee sss ete December 139,390 | + 12.5] + 360.3 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| October $79.06} + 0.4] + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings *(mig?). 22. ak a0... ts October $1.84) + 1.7) + 3.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. October 414.2} — 0.38; +4+ 1.2 
Average weekly waceswimipel>. cnn miosis... foo October $75.67 | + 0.9] + 4.1 
Consumer price Index (1949= 100). 7 oe. 2 ee. : - ees December 129 °8eieer 20.1 bk 0.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949%= 100)... ae ae ee... ices October 139.8 Jet penU.O-n) Se 4.1 
Totallabounincomesyai- tac $000,000} October 1,681 | — 0.8] + ‘eal 
Industrial Production 
Total verave 1949 =100) 72 Ain. el Ps os «ee November 184.3 he O44 7.8 
Manufaeturing oe ci eee ree eee. aoe November 163c2ele— ad. DH te 7.0 
Durablesas.. jes. ee eA ee: ek November 156.9.) + 0.5.) + 9.3 
Non-dura bless 2:0. . steuir: betta as 8 es ss pea November 168.6.) — 9 1,2) -—- yar) 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 


Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624, July 1961 issue. 
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Manpower Situation, Fourth Quarter, 1961 


The pace of economic activity, which 
began to quicken in the second quarter of 
1961, gained momentum as the year pro- 
gressed. By the end of the year, the advances 
in output and employment had spread to a 
large number of industries. 

The underlying trend of unemployment 
declined steadily during the fourth quarter 
and the unemployment level in December 
was substantially lower than the year before. 

A noteworthy feature of the recent 
advances in output and employment was 
the strength of the demand forces that 
earlier had exerted a moderating influence 
upon the developing economic recovery. 
Outlays for new plant and equipment in- 
creased substantially after mid-year after 
declining for two consecutive quarters, and 
housing, which showed signs of tapering off 
in the second quarter, followed an upward 
course during the last half of the year. 

Consumer spending, one of the expan- 
sive elements during the first half of 1961, 
increased at a faster rate during the second 
half as a result of advancing income levels. 
In the third quarter, consumer expenditures 
(goods and services) showed a rise of 4.3 
per cent over the figure for the correspond- 
ing period of 1960. Much of the increased 
spending was for services and durable goods. 

In addition to these encouraging develop- 
ments, the economy continued to receive 
support from the government sector and 
from exports. Expenditures at all levels of 
government increased during the third 
quarter and showed no signs of abatement 
during the closing quarter. Merchandise 
exports increased sharply in October (the 
most recent month for which data are 
available) and were up about 15 per cent 
from the corresponding month of 1960. For 
the first 10 months the value of exports to 
all countries showed a rise of a little better 
than 4 per cent. 

A sharp rise in shipments to the United 
States accounted for much of the year-to- 
year increase. Exports to the U.S. showed a 
substantial pickup since mid-summer, but 
for the first 10 months they were only 2 per 
cent above the level of the previous year. 
The recent advances in the value of ship- 
ments to the U.S. were probably influenced 
to some extent by the economic recovery 
that has taken place in that country. A 
significant factor in the rise, however, was 
the decline in the value of the Canadian 
dollar. 

Reflecting the improvements in these 
basic demand factors, employment declined 
less than seasonally between the third and 
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fourth quarters. The relatively small decline 
in manufacturing was particularly encourag- 
ing: the employment drop from the third 
to fourth quarter amounted to 19,000 com- 
pared with decreases of 41,000 in 1959 and 
34,000 in 1960. 


Construction employment also held up 
better than usual. This improvement was 
influenced in part by the fact that favour- 
able weather extended into December. At 
the same time there was some evidence of 
renewed strengthening in certain sectors of 
non-residential construction that were 
sources of weakness earlier in the year. 


Forestry employment increased more than 
seasonally during the final quarter of 1961, 
although the level was still somewhat lower 
than the year before. The improvement was 
concentrated in the two coastal regions. In 
Quebec, the increase in forestry employment 
during the fourth quarter was less than 
usual. 


The service industry showed a slightly 
better than seasonal rise in employment 
between the third and fourth quarter, As 
the table below shows, the advance was 
somewhat smaller than a year ago, how- 
ever. It will be remembered that, through- 
out 1960, employment in the service 
industry showed a remarkable rate of 
growth; demands were particularly strong in 
occupations that employ a high proportion 
of women. On the other hand, durable 
goods manufacturing industries, which 
employ mainly men, showed a substantial 
decline during this period. The net result 
was a disproportionate rise in women’s 
employment during 1960. By contrast, the 
employment expansion during the past year, 
and more particularly in recent months, was 
most marked among men. In the fourth 
quarter employed men averaged 82,000 
higher than a year earlier; the number of 
employed women was 49,000 higher. 


The change in employment between the 
third and fourth quarters of 1961 and 1960, 
by industry and by sex, was: 


1961 1960 

NY (7210 teneyr) gic oo muses ae —191 —233 
Ail HbAGReOooIOO SGD ac + 8 + 27 
All. Industriess ame. e's —183 —206 
UNCaplanliniiye: Asano oosOO —129 —147 
HOrestryjeece oss escieieleie + 17 + 9 
Fishing, trapping .. — 13 — 9 
Mining, quarrying.... + 2 — 9 
Manufacturing ....... — 19 — 34 
Constructions arene — 41 — 55 
Transportation... 0. — 20 — 23 
Public Utilities ....... — 3 0 
TLTAGQG crete hes ct ees — il + 19 
Finance, insurance.... — 3 — 3 
SELViCOs octets ole siete vials + 37 + 46 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION The improvement in manufacturing dur- 





Selected Industries ing the fourth quarter was on a broad base, 
(seasonally adjusted) sizeable employment gains being recorded in 
motor vehicles, electrical apparatus, ship- 
INDEX 1949 = 100 building, rubber products and textiles. The 
railway rolling stock industry showed some 
165 === MANUFACTURING improvement from the low level of the 
¥ previous quarter and there were moderate 
160 : advances in paper products, leather, sheet- 
metal products and _ fabricated _ steel. 
155 Employment in primary iron and steel, 
150 which had been rising steadily since the 
beginning of the year, showed little change 
145 during the quarter. Agricultural implements 
was the only industry that experienced a 
140 significant employment decline. Activity in 
this industry was at a relatively low level 

135 all year. 
130 A year-over-year comparison (quarterly 


averages) shows a rise in manufacturing 
employment of 83,000; all major industries 
except agricultural implements and railway 
rolling stock shared in the advance. As 
indicated earlier, some of the largest gains 
took place among durable goods industries, 
which bore the brunt of the slowdown in 
economic activity during 1960. 

Employment in the electrical apparatus 
and supplies industries increased by 7 per 
cent over the year, regaining all of the 
earlier losses. Other industries that showed 
sizeable gains were shipbuilding, aircraft 
and motor vehicles. 

In all major manufacturing industries the 
recovery in production proceeded at a 
faster pace than that in employment. This 
development is not unusual in the early 

ee stages of recovery. The difference between 
120 :CLOTHIN production and employment trends was 
most marked in the primary iron and steel 











5 industry, where industrial production (sea- 
110 sonally adjusted) rose by 38 per cent 
between January and October, compared 

105 with an employment rise of only 4 per cent. 
The shipbuilding industry made a partic- 

100 ularly strong comeback during 1961. In 
95 October, employment was 20 per cent 


higher than a year earlier and 7 per cent 
higher than in October 1959. The revival 
in shipbuilding activity can be traced in 
165 APER PRODUCTS part to the introduction of shipbuilding sub- 
ie sidies and other measures designed to assist 





160 the industry. 

155 In non-manufacturing industries, the 
largest year-to-year employment gain was 

150 in service. During the fourth quarter, serv- 
ice employment averaged 66,000 higher 

145 than a year earlier. Employment in trade 

140 was slightly lower, on average, than in the 
closing quarter of 1960 but in finance and 

135 insurance it was a little higher. Employ- 


JEMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND Ment in industry groups other than manu- 
1960 1961 facturing was much the same as a year ago. 
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Most reports from across the country 
indicate that the upward trend in manu- 
facturing employment is expected to con- 
tinue into 1962. Consumer demand has been 
generally on the upswing and has shown 
signs of being reinforced by an accelerated 
rise in labour income. Inventories were 
generally low at the end of the year so 
that some buildup of stocks can be expected 
during the early part of 1962. Another 
factor that might be expected to influence 
the course of manufacturing employment in 
the months ahead is the improved competi- 
tive position of many Canadian industries, 
particularly those producing steel, motor 
vehicles, shipbuilding and other durables. The 
outlook for construction is also fairly en- 
couraging. Housing starts in the second half 
of the year were up substantially from the 
corresponding period of 1960 and the same 
comparison of contract awards indicates sig- 
nificant gains for all sectors of construction. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment showed a smaller-than- 
seasonal increase between the third and 
fourth quarter. As a result, the average level 
of unemployment in the fourth quarter was 
sharply lower than a year earlier. 

In December an estimated 413,000 per- 
sons were unemployed; this number repre- 
sented 6.4 per cent of the labour force. A 
year before the figure was 528,000, repre- 
senting 8.2 per cent of the labour force. 
All five major regions showed lower unem- 
ployment rates than a year ago, and the 
rates were lower in all industries and 
occupations. The greatest improvement was 
in manufacturing and construction. 

Almost all of the year-to-year drop in 
unemployment was among men. In Decem- 
ber, unemployed men totalled 355,000 com- 
pared with 465,000 a year earlier. The 
number of unemployed women was 58,000, 
down 5,000 over the year. 

The basic strengthening in manufactur- 
ing and construction in the last half of 1961, 
and the fact that the employment demand 
has been mainly for men, has been an 
important factor in reducing unemployment: 
workers to fill these jobs have been drawn 
mainly from the unemployed. 

This fact is significant when compared 
with the persistently high level of unemploy- 
ment in 1960, when a large part of the 
workers needed in the expanding service 
industry were women, drawn to a large 
extent from outside the labour force. 

The increase in jobs for men in 1960 was 
much slower than the growth of the labour 
force. Developments in 1961 have reversed 
this trend, with the result that unemploy- 
ment has dropped sharply. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Selected Industries 
(seasonally adjusted) 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


The employment decline in the Atlantic 
region during the fourth quarter of 1961 
was in line with seasonal expectations. 
Total employment averaged 546,000 in the 
fourth quarter, up 3.4 per cent from the 
average in the closing quarter of 1960. Non- 
farm industries accounted for almost two- 
thirds of this advance. The increase in 
unemployment in the fourth quarter was 
smaller than usual for this time of year, and 
the unemployment average was lower than 
that a year earlier. 

Employment developments in manu- 
facturing during the fourth quarter were 
mixed, Wood and paper products industries 
showed increasing signs of strength, and 
employment in these industry groups was 
substantially higher than in the closing 
quarter of 1960. Aircraft and steel fabricat- 
ing plants were very busy, and some rehiring 
was reported. Employment in primary iron 
and steel, on the other hand, remained low, 
although prospects improved during the 
closing months of 1961. 

The main continuing weakness in manu- 
facturing was the extended decline in rail- 
way rolling stock production that stemmed 
from a shortage of orders. After a very low 
level of operations during the first six 
months in 1961, there was some improve- 
ment in the third quarter after receipt of an 
order for 300 boxcars. This improvement 
was of short duration, however, and by 
early November employment had fallen to 
the low level that existed during the first 
half of the year. 

The shipbuilding industry maintained 
a high level of activity during the fourth 
quarter and shortages of many types of 
skilled tradesmen continued. Employment in 
October was about 13 per cent higher than 
the year before. The employment recovery 
in this industry during 1961 was influenced 
in part by the new capital subsidies offered 
by the federal Government. 

The increase in forestry employment dur- 
ing the fourth quarter was larger than usual. 


The improvement was most noticeable in 
New Brunswick, although increases were 
fairly general throughout the region. Con- 
struction activity was maintained at a high 
level during the late fall and early winter as 
favourable weather aided outdoor work. The 
drop in construction employment during 
December was one of the smallest in recent 
years. In the fourth quarter, employment 
averaged about 12 per cent higher than in 
the previous year. Both residential and non- 
residential construction shared in this year- 
to-year advance. 


Employment in coal mining declined 
temporarily during December as production 
cutbacks resulted in the closing for one 
week of one of the Sydney collieries. Apart 
from this development, the level of coal 
mining employment was unchanged from 
that in the third quarter but was a little 
lower than in the fourth quarter of 1960. 


Total employment in the fourth quarter 
of 1961 averaged about 18,000 higher than 
a year earlier. As indicated earlier, the main 
improvement was in forestry and construc- 
tion. Manufacturing employment was 
slightly higher than in the closing quarter 
of 1960; the significant gains were in ship- 
building, wood and paper products and air- 
craft. Unemployment in the fourth quarter 
was consistently lower than the year before. 
In December, the classification of the 21 
areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was: in substantial surplus, 17 
(18); in moderate surplus, 4 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


St. Jehn’s (metropolitan): Employment was 
substantially higher than last year, mainly 
as a result of increased activity in the con- 
struction industry. 

Halifax (metropolitan): Year-to-year employ- 
ment advances were fairly general in this 
area. In October, industrial employment was 
about 7 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


QUEBEC 


In the Quebec region, employment 
declined much less between the third and 
fourth quarters than in any corresponding 
period since 1956 and, in December, was 
substantially higher than a year earlier. The 
industries accounting for most of the 
improvement were the manufacturing and 
service industries. The gains in these indus- 
tries were partly offset by losses in forestry 
and trade. The gains in employment were 
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achieved at a time when industry was 
increasing its efforts to reduce costs of 
production. 

The continuing improvement in economic 
activity in Quebec was most noticeable in 
manufacturing, where improvement in 
employment was evident throughout the 
year, particularly the fourth quarter. As 
in most of the previous periods of recovery, 
manufacturing employment in the fourth 
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quarter of 1961 did not decline from the 
third quarter; in the corresponding quarter 
of 1960 it declined 4.5 per cent. 

The upturn in manufacturing took place 
on a fairly broad basis; durable and non- 
durable consumer goods and, to some 
degree, capital goods shared in the gain. 
Both domestic demand and exports contrib- 
uted to the increase in orders for manu- 
factured products. The increase in exports 
was due, in part, to the decline in the ex- 
change value of the Canadian dollar, which, 
along with import quotas, was also 
responsible for the reduction in imports of 
certain finished goods. It is worth noting, 
however, that increases in production were 
not always matched by equal gains in 
employment. 

In the industries producing non-durable 
consumer goods, production and employ- 
ment in the textile industry rose above the 
level of the previous quarter and remained 
consistently higher than the year before. 
New demand for pulp and paper products 
resulted in increased production and ship- 
ments but had little or no effect on employ- 
ment. Employment in most other non- 
durable producing industries showed small 
seasonal declines but exceeded the previous 
year’s level. 

In the durable goods industries, electrical 
apparatus and supplies reported a slight 
improvement in employment over the 
quarter and a considerable increase over the 
year. The iron and steel products industry 
showed little change. There was some new 
activity in shipbuilding and railway rolling 
stock, the improvement in the latter result- 
ing mainly from exports. 

The service industry experienced a size- 
able employment gain between the third 
and fourth quarter compared with a drop in 


the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Employment in finance and public utilities 
remained unchanged. Trade showed a con- 
siderable loss in employment over the 
quarter as well as over the year. The value 
of sales, however, was substantially higher 
in October 1961, than in October 1960, and 
indications are that this trend continued 
throughout the fourth quarter. 


Construction employment declined sea- 
sonally over the quarter but at a smaller 
rate than in 1960; it was still slightly lower 
than a year earlier, however. The decline 
was due mostly to non-residential construc- 
tion, particularly the low level of industrial 
and road construction. Residential con- 
struction was at a high level: housing 
starts in the fourth quarter were up con- 
siderably from the previous quarter and 
the previous year. 


Activity in forestry continued at a normal 
pace, and employment increased seasonally 
during the quarter. Over the year, however, 
employment showed a substantial decline, 
reflecting in part increased mechanization of 
forestry operations. 


Unemployment in the region increased 
less than seasonally between the third and 
fourth quarter and was, on average, about 
one-fifth lower than in the fourth quarter 
of 1960. As a proportion of the labour 
force, unemployment averaged 6.5 per cent 
in the last quarter of 1961, compared with 
8.3 per cent a year earlier. 


The lower level of employment in the 
region was reflected in the labour market 
classifications of the local areas. In Decem- 
ber these areas were classified as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus 17 (21); in moderate surplus 
HGS) s 


ONTARIO 


The employment decline in Ontario 
between the third and fourth quarters was 
in line with seasonal movements. In the 
fourth quarter, employment averaged 
2,287,000, about 2 per cent lower than the 
average for the previous quarter. Farm 
employment accounted for most of the 
decline; non-farm employment remained 
virtually unchanged. 

Manufacturing employment moved up 
slightly in the fourth quarter. Noteworthy 
was a perceptible rise in automobile pro- 
duction: output of motor vehicles more 
than doubled between the third and fourth 
quarters, as the production of new model 
cars climbed more rapidly than usual. This 
resulted in a substantial employment in- 
crease, despite a much slower rise in the 
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output of parts and accessories. Employ- 
ment in the electrical products industries 
rose moderately in the fourth quarter as 
increased sales of household appliances and 
television receivers lowered inventories; 
another contributing factor was the rising 
backlog of orders for heavy electrical 
equipment. Minor employment gains took 
place in aircraft, rubber products, furni- 
ture, textiles and clothing. Noteworthy 
among the steadying factors was the 
primary iron and steel industry, which con- 
tinued to operate at near capacity level. 
Offsetting employment declines took place 
in saw and planing mills, canning and meat 
plants, and in establishments producing 
agricultural implements. 
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Construction employment declined less 
than usual in the fourth quarter, as 
non-residential construction appeared to 
strengthen. Road and residential construc- 
tion fell off seasonally. Meanwhile, the close 
of the navigation season brought layoffs in 
the transportation industry. 

Once the harvests were completed in early 
November, farm activity was confined 
mostly to the feeding of livestock. Forestry 
operations increased seasonally over the 
quarter, and employment in mining was 
stable. In the service-producing industries, 
the only significant employment change was 
in the service industry proper, where a 
moderate rise in employment occurred. 

In comparison with a year ago, total 
employment for the fourth quarter moved 
ahead by 1.5 per cent. Altogether, some 
60,000 new jobs were made available in 
non-farm industries, whereas there was a 
decline of 23,000 in farm employment. 

Manufacturing accounted for about half 
of the increase in non-farm employment. 
Most of this strength was in durable goods, 
but primary iron and steel, aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, electrical goods and non-metallic 
mineral products also showed important 
gains. Among the non-durables, the boot 


and shoe industry stood out particularly 
well. The sustained growth of the trade, 
finance and service industries also resulted 
in a substantial employment increase. Some- 
what offsetting the upward trend in employ- 
ment were the small declines registered in 
mining, transportation and construction. In 
the latter, employment lagged a little behind 
that of a year ago despite the more buoyant 
state of residential, business and industrial 
construction. 


The number of employed men was esti- 
mated to be 34,000 higher in December 
1961 than in the corresponding month the 
previous year, and the number of employed 
women increased by an estimated 17,000. 

Unemployment increased less than sea- 
sonally between the third and fourth 
quarters. It averaged 101,000, or 4.2 per 
cent of the labour force, in the fourth 
quarter compared with 133,000, or 5.6 
per cent of the labour force, in the same 
period a year earlier. 

In December, the classification of the 34 
labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
substantial surplus, 5 (13); in moderate 
surplus, 26 (21); in balance, 3 (0). 


PRAIRIE 


Employment in the Prairie region fol- 
lowed the seasonal pattern in the fourth 
quarter but at a higher level than a year 
earlier. A drop of 63,000 in the number 
employed in the region between the third 
and fourth quarter represented, for the most 
part, a seasonal decline in the farm work 
force following the grain harvest. Non-farm 
employment decreased by only 6,000 during 
the period, a somewhat smaller decline than 
usual. 

The total number employed in the fourth 
quarter was 3 per cent higher than in the 
fourth quarter of 1961, the main increases 
being in agriculture, manufacturing and the 
service industry. Women accounted for 
about two thirds of this employment gain. 

The farm work force declined seasonally 
after harvesting the grain crop, which was 
the poorest in more than two decades, but 
continued slightly higher than a year earlier. 
It should be noted that all of the increase 
in the number employed on farms was 
attributed to unpaid family workers. 

Labour demand in non-farm industries 
was generally strong, employment being 2 
per cent higher than a year earlier. Manu- 
facturing was responsible for a major part 
of the increased demand. Output and 
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employment in the iron and steel products 
industry in particular was much higher than 
a year earlier. 

The increase in the number of employed 
women reflected the steady expansion of 
educational and health services. In addi- 
tion to the temporary requirements for the 
holiday season, there was a continuing 
demand for women workers in a consider- 
able number of professional and _ skilled 
occupations. 

Construction employment in the fourth 
quarter was no higher than a year earlier 
but the volume of work on hand was in- 
creasing considerably. The recovery in 
residential construction in 1961 was stronger 
in the Prairies than in other regions; the 
number of housing units under construction 
in the fourth quarter was up 26 per cent 
over that a year earlier. Non-residential 
construction lagged through most of 1961, 
but higher values of contract awards for 
non-residential building projects during the 
last half of the year indicated a firmer trend 
in this section of the industry. 

The growth in the labour force over the 
year matched the increase in employment. 
Consequently, the unemployment level in 
the fourth quarter was about the same or 
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slightly higher than a year earlier. At the 
end of the year, the classification of the 19 
labour market areas in the region was as 


follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
In substantial surplus, 8 (8); in moderate 
surplus, 11 (10); in balance, 0 (1). 


PACIFIC 


Employment conditions in the Pacific 
region in the fourth quarter of 1961, apart 
from seasonal variations, showed little 
change from the previous quarter but were 
more favourable than a year before. The 
number employed declined seasonally 
between the third and the fourth quarter but 
was almost 3 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. This rate of growth was much 
higher than in three out of the four 
immediately preceding years. All of the 
improvement was due to non-agricultural 
industries; agricultural employment dropped 
sharply over the quarter as well as over 
the year. 


The service-producing industries showed 
the greatest strength during the quarter; total 
employment was slightly higher than in the 
third quarter and substantially higher than 
in the same quarter of 1960. The greatest 
year-to-year increase occurred in the service 
industry proper but there was also a sub- 
stantial rise in employment in trade, from 
the previous quarter as well as from the 
previous year. Employment in transporta- 
tion, which had been weakening since the 
middle of the year, picked up considerably 
in the latter part of the fourth quarter as a 
result of large shipments of grain and 
forestry products. 


Reduced activity in the non-ferrous metal 
industry and earlier completion of the 
seasonal work in canning and food process- 
ing were mainly responsible for a larger- 
than-usual decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment between the third and fourth quarter. 
The decrease in employment in the wood 
products industry was about normal for this 
time of year. The number employed in 
manufacturing, however, was still higher than 


a year before, owing mostly to a well-main- 
tained level of employment in iron and steel 
products and a noticeable recovery in ship- 
building. 

Activity in construction declined seasonal- 
ly; layoffs occurred particularly in the north- 
ern and high-lying areas, where unfavourable 
weather hampered outdoor work. Construc- 
tion employment continued below the level 
of the previous year, although the year-to- 
year gap narrowed somewhat in the fourth 
quarter. The weakness in the construction 
industry lay in the non-residential sector; 
residential construction was much _ higher 
than the previous year throughout the fourth 
quarter. 

Conditions in the forestry industry im- 
proved greatly both over the previous 
quarter and the previous year. Employment 
showed a substantial rise during the quarter, 
in contrast to the large drop in the same 
quarter a year earlier, and the rate of 
growth over the year was larger than in any 
of the major industries in the region. The 
improvement was due mainly to increased 
demand for lumber abroad, owing in part 
to the development of new markets for low 
grade lumber. 

Unemployment declined more than sea- 
sonally over the quarter and was about 28 
per cent lower than in the fourth quarter of 
1960. As a proportion of the labour force, 
unemployment was 6.7 per cent in the 
fourth quarter compared with 9.5 per cent a 
year earlier. 

In December, the 12 labour market areas 
in the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets) : in substantial sur- 
plus, 5 (6); in moderate surplus, 6 (5); in 
Dalance; + ()- 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 









































Labour Surplus Approximate 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
December | December | December | December | December | December 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 

Detropolten cons, veciod «Steet A siebs « 6 9 6 3 — aoe 
Piajoreindustrial ye... Sab. MST. 14 17 11 9 1 — 
ME OLPA CTICULOUTS Laeemerenetts SrerweE tr yarecnet 6 6 8 8 — — 
NES TOT Nee Mil A TE? CRE 26 34 29 22 2 ‘bn te? 
ED Otailive.. soraste stam ees pet. 52 66 54 42 4 2 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 












































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE. APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
CALGARY <— Edmonton 
QUEBEC-LEVIS <— Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | $t- John’s Hamilton 
Vancouver-New Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Westminster Ottamactaall 
Windsor Toronto 
WINNIPEG << 
BRANTFORD <— Guelph London 
CORNER BROOK <— Kingston 
CORNWALL <— KITCHENER <— 
FARNHAM-GRANBY <— Oshawa 
FT. WILLIAM-PT. Peterborough 
ARTHUR <— Rouyn-Val d’Or 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS| JOLIETTE <—| Saint John 
Lac St. Jean Sarnia 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60} )4ONCTON —— SUDBURY be 
per cent or more in non-agricul- NEW GLASGOW ss Tanininie! 
tural activity) NIAGARA Kirkland Lake 
PENINSULA <— 
SHAWINIGAN <— 
SHERBROOKE << 
Sydney 
TROIS RIVIERES a 
CHARLOTTETOWN <— Barrie 
PRINCE ALBERT Cheese oat : 
A PRI <— atham 
MaJOR ete eee RIVIEREDULOUP <— Moose Jaw 
THETFORD-LAC NORTH 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 MEGANTIC- BATTLEFORD <— 
per cent or more in agriculture) ST. GEORGES 7 ae RediWesr 
YORKTON <— Regina 
Saskatoon 
BATHURST oo Beauharnois Kitimat 
BRACEBRIDGE a Belleville-Trenton Stratford 
BRIDGEWATER — BRAMPTON <—) Woodstock- 
CAMPBELLTON <— Cranbrook Tillsonburg 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER Dawson Creek 
ISLAND oe DRUMHELLER <— 
Chilliwack Drummondville 
auphin Fredericton 
EDMUNDSTON L— <— 
Gaspe GODERICH <— 
GRAND FALLS gq Kamloops 
MONTMAGNY fa KENTVILLE << 
MINOR AREAS NEWCASTLE <— Lachute-St. Therese 
(labour f 10,000 to 25,000) Okanagan Valley Lindsay 
PE gee UY wey, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE<— LISTOWEL <- 
PRINCERUPERT <— Medicine Hat 
QUEBEC NORTH North Bay 
SHORE <— Owen Sound 
Rimouski Pembroke 
ST. AGATHE-ST. PRINCE GEORGE- 
JEROME. <—|—> QUESNEL 
St. Stephen ST. HYACINTHE <— 
SOREL <— St. Jean 
SUMMERSIDE <— St. Thomas 
TRURO <— Sault Ste. Marie 
VALLEYFIELD <-- SIMCOE 
VICTORIAVILLE <— Swift Current 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. <— Trail-Nelson 
YARMOUTH <— WALKERTON oo 
Weyburn 











—-¥»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July 1961 issue. 
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Collective Bargaining Review 


Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in December 


Settlements covering large numbers of 
automobile, steel and cement workers high- 
lighted the Canadian collective bargaining 
scene in December. 

In the automobile industry, the United 
Auto Workers continued negotiations with 
each of the Big Three automobile manu- 
facturers and concluded a three-year con- 
tract expiring October 31, 1964 with 
General Motors. This settlement was 
reached after three months of collective 
bargaining and a three-day strike at seven 
General Motors plants. 

The General Motors agreement, covering 
approximately 16,000 employees, provides 
for three annual improvement factor wage 
increases (6 cents an hour or 23 per cent, 
whichever is greater) each year of the con- 
tract, and continues the cost of living 
allowance formula (1¢ for each .6 points 
change in the consumer price index) 
from the previous contract. However, 2 
cents of the annual improvement factor 
increase due in December 1961 and 1 cent 
of the cost of living allowance due in 
October 1961 will be applied to the cost of 
company-paid welfare plans. 

Improved fringe benefits constituted a 
significant part of the new agreement, which 
provided for higher benefits and longer 
benefit periods. Pensions, group insurance, 
S.U.B. and jury duty pay were increased, 
and the periods for receiving S.U.B. and 
jury pay were extended. A new feature was 
added to the S.U.B. plan: a short week 
benefit, which will compensate employees 
laid off for part of a week and ineligible 
for unemployment insurance benefits be- 
cause of their earnings. General Motors 
agreed to assume the full cost of hospital 
and medical coverage and group insurance, 
which hitherto had been contributory plans. 
Furthermore, half-paid hospital and medical 
coverage was to be provided for pensioners. 

Negotiations between the United Auto 
Workers and Ford continued, in the mean- 
time, with the Ford employees at Windsor, 
Oakville and North York voting for strike 
action in support of their demands. A con- 
ciliation board met with the parties late in 
the month but concluded that its recom- 
mendations would be of little assistance. A 
strike deadline was subsequently set for 
midnight January 12. 

Talks between the United Auto Workers 
and Chrysler entered the conciliation board 
stage, but there was to be no hearing until 
January 24. 
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In the steel industry, negotiations between 
the Steelworkers and Algoma Steel came to 
a close when the parties reached a three- 
year agreement expiring July 24, 1964. 
The negotiators had reached a basis for 
settlement in November, but this was 
rejected by the union membership. Early in 
December, another vote was held; this time 
the union members ratified the contract. 

The new agreement provides for a wage 
increase of 44 cents an hour retroactive to 
August 1, 1961 and a further increase of 5 
cents an hour effective August 1, 1963. In- 
cluded in the contract is an incremental 
increase of 4 cent between job classes, 
raising the increment to 6% cents, and 
provision for a higher pension, amounting 
to $3.15 a month per year of service 
(formerly $3.00). Group insurance was 
also increased from $3,500 to $5,000. 

Under the terms of the settlement, 
Algoma Steel undertook to make contribu- 
tions on behalf of employees who elect to 
participate in a new union-sponsored health 
centre, the first of its kind in Canada. This 
will allow employees the option of receiving 
medical care from the union health centre 
or, alternatively, from their own personal 
physicians under an insurance plan. 

In the course of negotiations between 
the Steelworkers and the Steel Company of 
Canada, conciliation board hearings were 
opened in December. 

There was considerable bargaining activity 
in the transportation industry during 
December. The Seafarers had been negotiat- 
ing with Canada Steamship Limes and the 
Lake Carriers’ Association since October. 
The Air Line Pilots and T.C.A. continued 
their negotiations, which had been in 
progress for nearly a year. In the trucking 
industry, the Teamsters continued to bargain 
for master agreements with the Motor 
Transport Labour Relations Council in 
British Columbia and the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Throughout December, talks continued 
between the Teamsters and ten Ontario car 
carrying firms, also represented by the 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 
to end a strike involving more than 800 
drivers and mechanics that had been called 
late in November. By the end of December, 
agreement appeared in sight, but the pro- 
posed terms of settlement were turned 
down by the union membership. 
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Meetings between the Teamsters and the 
Trucking Association of Quebec in Montreal 
led to a three-year agreement calling for 
annual increases of 8 cents an hour and 
eight paid holidays (formerly seven). 


In municipal transportation the Street 
Railway Employees concluded two-year 
agreements with the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission and the Winnipeg Transit Depart- 


ment. The Toronto agreement embodies 
three across-the-board increases of 4 cents 
an hour, and the Winnipeg settlement 
provides for a 2-per-cent increase January 
1, 1962 and 23 per cent the following year. 

During the month, the C.N.R. and C.P.R. 
announced that they had accepted the 
majority reports of the conciliation boards 
that had been set up in the railways’ 

(Continued on page 92) 


Collective Bargaining Scene 
Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 


(except those under negotiation in December) 


Company and Location 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. 
Assn. des Marchands  Detaillants 

Alimentaires), Quebec, Que. 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. 
B.C. Telephone & susidiaries 
Borns) © O..0( astern ja itcncliel.eO0ts oa. 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide 
Cdn. Celanese, Sorel, Que 
Dairies, (various), ancouver & New West- 

minster, 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, QC etteere rs: 
Electric Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Ont. 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. 
Ford of Canada, Windsor, Ont. 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. 

Loretteville, St. Tite, Que. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ...... 


errr r rrr rer rrr ere rere ee ee eee eee ee 


Raymond, 


ee Chateau Frontenac, (C.P.R.), Quebec, 
TO 2 ae cee oe An Si oe a 
Hotel Empress, (CPR )cavictold, B.Coe ne. 


Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. .......... 
International Nickel, Sudbury, Ont. 
Jonrmineliss TOroutG, (Ont ne enero ages 
Manitoba Power Commission 
Manitoba Telephone 
Manitoba Telephone 
Manitoba Telephone 


Seem eee teem rer eneeaser ese esos seessses ese sene 
Cee e reese ween seer oe sses see ores eeessoOse900 008 


Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & 

others, Miramichi Ports, N.B. 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 

general freight), Ont. 
Pacific Press, Vancouver, B.C. 
Philips Electronics, Toronto, Ont. 
Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont. ........ 
Sask. Government 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. 
Swift Cdn., (6 plants), Canada- wide 
Toronte -City™ Ont: aes UOCRUOTES 


Toronto 

Toronto City, Ont. 

Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. 
Vancouver City, B.C 


Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. 


Union 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs.(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs.(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs.(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC (telephone operators) 


Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

aes Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tee (Ind.) 

Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 
CNTU-chartered local 

Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During December 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. 
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Union 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Serine Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ............0....... E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 

BiG; ‘Electrics company-wide: ik hent ae ts Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/€LC} 

Bindery room employers, Toronto, Ont. ............ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building material supplies, Vancouver 

Prasery Valley,( B.C. 44 tied eas eRe 8. Teamsters (Ind.) 

Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Can;eSteamship, Lines) Ont?&* Quer i. 8. £1).2:.- Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, & Ashcroft, 

BiGies fay. na dea). alate t Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .................... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries Ligs Millhaven, Onis cthleeiiis.« Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Ot ee ee ae Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn-* Marconi. Montreal, ‘Questa! Gauls. Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & 

NMICLOTIAVIIIGS OUG, pecee.. eta reee. ccasewi.» Paced teenies Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley & 

‘Trail.8.G. a Ae he) aerotlionif« Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ......0...0.0. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. LextilesMontreal, ZQueqeet...aseeewad.. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donahyer Bros: .Clermont, } Quel 24a pe dtd tosses Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden.Paper;, Divdent Onts-74) wade noc. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, NS. .............. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BamMonto mM sGity, Atta. one ere see I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PUI OMCOUEAC LY PON Ll Maa ices aah cae vidoes sovackoescidens Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask. ..........0.0000000.. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal, Que. ......0.....cccccccecceseeseeees Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn. Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
House of Seagrams, Que., Ont. & B.C. ............... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.Casialevwd..o Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ............ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., Eastern Canada ............... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

joraha Weaiig Tal ed cote’ lamer moana Cali Ne EN FM I1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO) (plant empl.) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. .................... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, B.C. Teamsters (Ind.) 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ...............0........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 

DUC, ERE es, ct. tee OU Bull here ee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern ‘Electric’ Montreal} Ques ))...008.4..40 Office Empl. Assn. (Ind. 

Mort) y OL) LOWNSDIDS JOD s ale poucett. ceed eaft..: Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Ottawa City, Ont oa ONSRE TS, bing ata gts as ona CCL) 

Ottawa Civic Hospita Hawn Ont. atte te ublic Emp 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ont 258 Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont fier ocr ae I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. eye ater Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Regina General Hospital, Regina, SASK Get 2. ce Public Empl. (CLC) 


Rio Al Mines, (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 
‘Ont aes OO ee Pa Ree woke z a ets, eho NE Se Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio ea Mines, (Nordic Mine), Algoma 


TERS. SGT hy |! day Sete, ee tin ely eed ste: Ee ROR Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree CO LOOT gO per tees eer Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreat Que... ...04-. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ALO EOU eT) ant WITS Ue CPO leet cg ccc sacar sy soca Public Empl. (CLC) raids empl.) 
LCI CUVLODLCa ls "OUC nce etrer rays eansitteenaate ane Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, One Lae... Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
METCOUVErs CIty eA Cn Dinter fat ecucdess Se tangtcrnsete- Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
MAATIGOUVELS CILY Sy Cente, etree. tere treet va betanssee aoe Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Victoria: Hospital, Mondor Ont... 104. CE aan. Building Service Empl. (AFL-C1O/CLC) 

Conciliation Officer 

Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Te rere CII MCONIIDAN WIG core cae ips cgcaee ate asov events I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


BA we CONDON Ve WO m ere nate atten ai eee arenas Moving Picture Machine Operators 
rd (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont. ............ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Wisilensy Onb mest eee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton other 

locations, “Onts- row Nae at eh ee renee. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog é 

& Drummondville, Que. ”.....¢. tet). .cnatecraet.. Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 

Stock. Ont! Mur.. Soieeieeie se sete. he etese.. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
NorthernmElectnio: Wl oronto,..Ont!. ..54. see. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Natural Gas, company-wide ...................0000.. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C. <..h.0....6002.. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TCA. scompanyawide y  ecslitt. .cctenc ciel ae ee. Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 


Stat See ee, ee Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .........00000...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 

Quenun. t.ball Ste ee ae.. 2. he aa... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. ...........000... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N Ri *System wider 5. Ck ba Be Locomotive Engineers (Ind.)_ 
CNR} 6ysteniiwider TAS Re Se Seat Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

C.NIR,, S¥stemi-Wade Bo s.: csc en whe ne ot AA harass Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.Ré,. system-wide Os 25 7.2) Ae oe... Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
C. PR: system-wide La2 iace. ee eee ie. Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

Dhrée Rivers, €CQiel Ae. ae ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mil! Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ford of Canada, Windsor, Oakville, & North 

York, | Ont. Gabi mae wee. He. Ae Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide *....2.00.00...40..281.. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Smith Transport, Kingsway Transport & others, 

Ont. & Que, REO eee ey eee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ................ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
C.P:R.,. Systera-wide yer ees) St UE Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
hack: Bink «kV erat Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Sash Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, (car car- 
riers): Onte,-techh tented). Ltr weeded E Teamsters (Ind.) 


Hotel Dieu, St. Vallier & Chicoutimi, Que. 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During December 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ALGOMA STEEL, SAULT STE. Maric, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 6,000 empl.—44¢ an hr. wage increase retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961 plus an addi- 
tional increase of S¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1963; incremental increase between job classifications of 
3¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1962, raising increment to 64¢; new pension agreement eff. Jan. 1, 1962 to 
Julvsi: 1966, which will increase pensions to $3.15 a mo. per. yr. of service (formerly $3) up 
to a maximum of 40 yrs. and lower the retirement age from 68 to 65 yrs., with compulsory 
retirement age remaining at 68; $15 monthly deductions from pensions of retirees over 70 wiil 
cease for those retiring after Jan. 1, 1962; group life insurance coverage to be increased to 
$5,000 after Jan. 1, 1963; company will make contributions for participants in new union- 
sponsored Health Centre; new labour rate after Aug. 1, 1963 will be $2.114 an hr. 

CANADA CEMENT, N.B., QUE., ONT., MAN. & ALTA—-CEMENT WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961 and 
an additional increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962; company will contribute 4¢ per hr. to 
S.U.B. plan starting July 1, 1962; uniform insurance plan for ail plants to be adopted in place 
of separate plans; after July 1, 1962, labourer’s rate will be $2.01. 

CRANE LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/ CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl. —4¢ an hr. wage increase retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961 for St. Patrick St. plant, 4¢ 
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an hr. wage increase eff. Dec. 20, 1961 at Warden King plant plus $10 settlement pay; further 4¢ 
an hr. increase at both plants eff. anniversary date of agreement; labourers’ rates at the end of 
the agreement will be $1.80 and $1.86. 

GENERAL MOTORS & SUBSIDIARIES, OSHAWA, WINDSOR, ST. CATHARINES, SCARBOROUGH & 
LONDON, ONT.—AvuTo Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 16,000 empl.—$10 
settlement pay; annual improvement factor wage increases (greater of 6¢ or 24%) eff. Dec. 12, 
1961, Nov 5, 1962, Nov. 4, 1963; cost-of-living allowance continued; however, 2¢ of wage increase 
due Dec. 12, 1961 and 1¢ of cost-of-living allowance due Oct. 15, 1961 will be applied to 
welfare costs; non-contributory pension plan improved so that empl. retiring on or after 
Noy. 1, 1961 will receive $2.80 per mo. per yr. of service (formerly $2.50) plus a new 
supplementary benefit until age 70 of $1.80 per mo. per yr. of credited service up to $55. 
eff. Mar. 1, 1962; pensioners who retired before Nov. 1, 1961 will receive an additional 
supplementary benefit of 25¢ per mo. per yr. of credited service; fully-paid hospital and medical 
coverage (company paid 50% previously), with laid-off employees to receive 1 mo. fully-paid 
coverage for each 4 wks. on S.U.B.; company will pay half the cost of hospital and medical 
coverage for pensioners; fully-paid group life, accident & sickness insurance provided with 
higher benefits—life insurance increased by $500, extra accident insurance by $250, continued life 
insurance after age 65 by $75-$150 according to length of service; life insurance for empl. on 
layoff or non-disability leave extended from 5 to 12 mos. on a contributory basis; weekly S.U. 
Benefit increased to 62% of before-tax pay plus $1.50 for each dependant up to 4 dependants 
(formerly 65% of after-tax straight-time pay); maximum weekly S.U. Benefits increased from 
$30 to $40 and maximum benefit period increased from 39 wks. to 52 wks; separation pay 
increased by 25%; new short week benefit instituted; new relocation allowance adopted; jury 
duty pay increased from $5 per day to a minimum of $10 per day for a maximum of 60 work- 
tie) lays coneyoualy 14 working days) in a calendar yr.; vacation eligibility reduced from 1,400 
LOM. rs. 

HAMILTON COTTON & SUBSIDIARIES, HAMILTON, DUNDAS & TRENTON, ONT.—TEXTILE WKRS. 
UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 29-mo. agreement covering 780 empl.—2¢ an hr. wage increases eff. 
Jan. 1, 1962, Jan. 1, 1963, Oct. 1, 1963; company will pay PSI Blue Plan premiums July [ee 
1962; new labourer’s rate after Oct. 1, 1963 will be $1.17. 

HAMILTON GENERAL Hospirats, HAMILTON, ONT.—PusLic Emp. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,300 empl.—increases of $2.50 per wk. eff. Jan. 28, 1961, Feb. 3, 1962 & $1.50 per wk. 
eff. Feb. 2, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service for non-shift wkrs. (formerly after 15 
yrs.); rates for ward aids, housekeeping maids and dietary maids after Feb. 2, 1963 will be 
$45.50 per wk. 

LapIes CLoaAK & Suit Mers. Assn., WINNIPEG, MAN.—LapIES GARMENT WKRS. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC); 3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—cost-of-living bonus increase of 74%, raising 
the bonus to 60% (formerly 524%) of the piecework unit price; overtime, holiday & vacation 
pay increased by calculating on average earnings (including premium pay and bonuses) over 
6-mo. period rather than on a fixed rate; establishment of a severance pay fund to which 
employers will contribute 1% of wages; the fund will accumulate for 2 yrs. and on the 3rd yr. 
of the agreement will provide severance pay in the amount of 1 wk. pay for each yr. worked if 
company ceases operation; appointment of a permanent arbitrator. 

NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES & CDN. WEST. NATURAL Gas, ALTA.—EMPL. BENEFIT ASSN. (IND. ) 
& EMPL. WELFARE AsS. (IND.): l-yr. agreement covering 840 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ per hr. 
for labourers & tradesmen, & increases of $5 to $20 per mo. for salaried empl.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 30 yrs. of service (previous maximum vacation was 3 wks. after 5 yrs.); new labourer’s 
rate will be $1.71. 

PaGE HERSEY TUBES, WELLAND, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 875 empl.—wage 
increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 17, 1961, 7¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1962; $20 settlement pay; 4 wks. 
vacation after 24 yrs. of service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); holiday pay increased from 
$18.50 to $19.00 the first yr., and from $19.00 to $19.50 the second yr. 

POLYMER CORPORATION, SARNIA, ONT.—OimL Wrrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,600 empl.—$30 settlement pay; wage increases of 5¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 13, 1961, 
4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 13, 1962, 5¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. June 13, 1963; new labourer’s rate will be 
$2.02 an hr. after June 13, 1963. 

PROVINCIAL TRANSPORT, QUE.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL WkKRS. (CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 650 empl.—increase in base rate from $9 per day to $10.75, retroactive to 
Oct. 1, 1961; further increase to $11 per day in the third yr. of the agreement; hours of work 
reduced from 13 per day to 12; contributory pension fund to be established in the third yr. of 
the contract. 

SHAWINIGAN POWER, COMPANY-WIDE, QUE.—EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.—wage increases varying from 7¢ to 11¢ per hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961; wage 
reopener on Nov. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.). 

TORONTO TRANSIT COMMISSION, ONT.—STREET RAILWAY EmPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 

ment covering 4,300 empl.—across-the-board wage increases of 4¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1962, Sept. 1, 1962, 
April 1, 1963; bus driver’s rate after April 1, 1963 will be $2.30 an hr, 
TRUCKING ASSN. OF QUE., PROVINCE-WIDE—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 
30 employers and 1,100 empl.—$15 settlement pay; wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 4, 1961, 
Oct. 1, 1962, Oct. 1, 1963; 8 paid holidays (previously 7); truck driver’s rate after Oct. 1, 1963 
will be $1.82 an hr. : F 

WINNIPEG City, MAN.—PUuBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,700 empl. 
—3% increase eff. April 1, 1961 with a further increase of 3% eff. April 1, 1962, but not to 
exceed $15 per mo.; shift premium increased from 7¢ an hr. to 8¢; after April 1, 1962 labourer’s 
rate will be $1.76 an hr., and junior clerk’s starting rate will be $192 a mo. 

WINNIPEG City, MAN.—FIRE FicHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 530 
empl.—3% salary increases eff. April 1, 1961 and April 1, 1962, but not to exceed $15 per mo.; 
first class fire fighter’s salary after April 1, 1962 will be $431 per mo. 

WINNIPEG TRANSIT Dept., MAN.—STREET Ral“way Empv. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—2% wage increase eff. Jan. 1, 1962; further increase of 23% eff. Jan. 1, 
1963; bus driver’s rate after Jan. 1, 1963 will be $2.23 an hr. 
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Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC) 


Royal York Hotel strike, Steelworkers’ organizing campaign at Sudbury and 
Port Colborne, provincial Department of Labour's “laxity” in enforcing safety 
regulations in industry hold leading place in discussions of the 800 delegates 


The strike at the Royal York Hotel, the 
United Steelworkers’ campaign to supplant 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in Sudbury, the alleged 
shortcomings of the provincial Department 
of Labour in connection with industrial 
accidents, and the Federation’s stand with 
regard to the New Democratic Party were 
the leading questions brought before the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC) at its 
fifth annual convention, held in Windsor on 
November 6 to 8. 

A proposal to raise the Federation’s per 
capita tax from 3 cents to 5 cents per mem- 
ber per month was approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the 800 delegates who 
attended the convention. 

The discussion of the Royal York strike 
was led by A. R. Johnstone, Canadian Vice- 
President of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, who asserted that the CPR had 
forced the strike on the employees by mak- 
ing a wage offer that no self-respecting 
union could accept. 

Concerned by the recent decision of 
Magistrate Thomas Elmore upholding the 
CPR’s dismissal of 700 Royal York strikers 
and stating that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act did not guarantee a right to strike 
(L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1277), the delegates 
demanded immediate passage by the Ontario 
Government of an employees’ bill of rights 
to protect the jobs of strikers. 

The convention also demanded immediate 
revision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act to outlaw the use of strikebreakers. 

Murray Cotterill, public relations director 
of the United Steelworkers, said that the 
proposed bill of rights should clearly estab- 
lish the right to strike and the right of 
employees to organize in a union of their 
own choice, free from interference, dis- 
crimination or intimidation by employers. 

The delegates also passed resolutions sug- 
gesting a national boycott of all CPR ser- 
vices, and urging that every effort be made 
to induce more unions to refuse to provide 
service to the Royal York. It was further 
decided that unions affiliated with the OFL 
should ask the public and any agencies that 
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Jodoin himself 


receive aid from labour, such as churches, 
service clubs and fraternities, to take a 
“neutral” position “by refusing to enter the 
hotel for the purpose of receiving service 
from the strikebreakers.” 

A resolution was proposed by Windsor 
Local 444 of the United Automobile 
Workers that would have condemned as “an 
act of union cannibalism” the campaign by 
the United Steelworkers to wrest bargaining 
rights for the employees of the International 
Nickel Co. and Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
from the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
and called on the Steelworkers and Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, to stop “raiding” Mine-Mill locals 
in Sudbury and Port Calborne*. Many 
UAW delegates declared that the resolu- 
tion did not express the views of the 
majority of members of the union, and only 
15 of the convention delegates supported 
it. 

The Federation then went on to pass a 
resolution pledging its full support to the 
Steelworkers in their efforts to win bar- 
baining rights for employees of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. and Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines. Only four delegates opposed this 
resolution when it was put to the vote. 

The condemnation of the CLC President 
contained in the first resolution brought Mr. 
into the debate in an 
unprecedented appearance as a speaker on 
the floor of the convention. He described 
Local 444 and its president, Charles 
Brooks, as friends of Communism, and he 
offered to start a collection to send “these 
people who are inclined to love that system 

. on their way there so that they can 
enjoy it to the fullest extent.” Mr. Jodoin’s 
speech was wildly applauded by the 
delegates. 

Mr. Brooks said that it was “the height 
of double-dealing to expel a union and 
then to raid its membership.” 





*In a certification vote in early December among 
employees at the Port Colborne refinery, the Steel- 
workers received 1,033 votes and Mine-Mill, 763. 
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Industrial Safety 


Douglas Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Federation, urged a complete shakeup 
of the Ontario Department of Labour. He 
especially complained of the Department’s 
laxity in enforcing safety measures in 
industry, accusing it of having abdicated its 
responsibility for accident prevention and in- 
dustrial safety to others “who sit in ivory 
towers and spend a million dollars a year 
issuing safety posters.” 

Mr. Hamilton said that the Federation’s 
recommendations on safety sent to govern- 
ment leaders in 1958 had been forgotten or 
ignored. Accidents continued to occur 
because the suggested precautions were not 
taken. Referring to the Hogs Hollow accident 
in Toronto in which five labourers were 
killed when a tunnel collapsed, he said that 
it took an exposure by Toronto newspapers 
to bring about the establishment of a Royal 
Commission on industrial safety. The dele- 
gates passed overwhelmingly a resolution 
calling upon the Ontario Government to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 
1238). 

Action to prevent what it termed “ex- 
ploitation” of migrant farm workers was 
urged by the convention. It asked the 
Ontario Government to license all persons 
who act as contractors for migrant agricul- 
tural workers, and to set minimum rates of 
pay and proper standards of food and 
shelter and maximum transportation charges 
for agricultural employees who are 
obliged to pay their own fares.* 

A special committee on agricultural 
workers recommended that the Dominion- 
Provincial farm labour committee should 
develop a method of contracting through 
the National Employment Service whenever 
it is necessary for the farm labour com- 
mittee to provide help, or to subsidize the 
movement of agricultural workers. 

It suggested that until agricultural workers 
are brought under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, contractors or direct-hiring 
farmers be required to provide alternative 
insurance to compensate for medical costs 
and loss of income due to accidents during 
work or in transport to and from work. 





*A bill to amend the Masters and Servants Act to 
provide workers further protection against being 
defrauded of their wages was given first reading in 
the Ontario Legislature on November 28, second 
reading on December 4. It is aimed primarily at 
contractors of itinerant tobacco harvest labour. 
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The convention also approved a proposal 
that the Federation invite the Ontario flue- 
cured tobacco growers, other farm groups 
and local chambers of commerce to join the 
Federation and local labour councils in 
investigating the problem and in submitting 
joint proposals to the Government. 


Political Aims 


The delegates overwhelmingly endorsed 
a resolution that set out the political aims 
of the Federation. The resolution urged 
local unions and labour councils, in co- 
operation with other peoples and groups, to 
help in building an effective political 
organization. It called on affiliates to do 
everything possible to make the political 
program effective, and in particular it 
urged all unions to “take steps to affiliate 
with the New Democratic Party and 
encourage their members to participate fully 
in the political life of their communities.” 


There were signs of dissatisfaction among 
the delegates concerning the obstacles to 
political affiliation with the new party pre- 
sented by the constitutions of some unions. 
Some delegates indicated that they were 
prepared to defy or circumvent constitu- 
tional provisions that forbid direct political 
action by their unions. 

President Archer emphasized the point that 
no attempt was being made to compel 
union members to support the new party, 
and he pointed out that the party’s con- 
stitution forbade any affiliate to force a 
member to support the party. 


Per Capita Tax 


The increase in the per capita tax was 
said by Secretary-Treasurer Hamilton to be 
necessary to meet demands for increased 
service by local unions and steadily rising 
costs of operating the Federation. He also 
pointed out that the OFL had suffered fin- 
ancially through the expulsion by the CLC 
of the Teamsters and the Seafarers and the 
suspension of the Lithographers. 

The Federation was faced with a deficit 
of $11,172 in its 1960 operations, he 
reported. The tax increase is expected to 
add $60,000 to its revenues. 


Other Resolutions 


The proposal to change from an annual 
to a biennial convention was again brought 
up but was defeated when it failed to obtain 
the necessary two-thirds majority: 304 
delegates were in favour and 246 were 
opposed. To give the majority required to 
change the constitution, 366 votes in 
favour would have been necessary. 
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The Federation renewed its demands for 
a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour for both 
men and women in all industries. 

Among the rest of the 70 resolutions 
dealt with were those that called on the 
Ontario Government to expand its aid to 
students to ensure that all those qualified are 


able to attend university, technological in- 
stitutes and other institutions of advanced 
education; and to establish a comprehensive 
provincial scheme of health insurance and 
a portable pension plan. 

Legislation to prohibit discrimination in 
employment or dismissals on the ground of 
age was urged by the convention, with the 
qualification that, regarding termination of 


employment, any prohibition should be 
modified if pension arrangements exist. 


Elections 


David Archer was unanimously re-elected 
President, and Douglas Hamilton  re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer when he 
defeated Victor White, former President of 
Windsor Local 200, UAW, by 487 votes to 
127. Both officers thus begin their seventh 
term of office. 

The following were re-elected Vice- 
Presidents: Michael Fenwick, George 
Barlow, George Watson, William Booth- 
royd, Purdy Churchill, William Punnett, 
Sam Hughes, Richard Courtney, Edward 
Liness and Hugh Doherty. 





Special Convention of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 


Makes important changes in structure of the organization, denounces present 
unemployment, and makes careful study of Pope's latest encyclical, ‘Mater et 
Magistra.”” Convention marks the 40th anniversary of federation’s founding 


At a special convention of the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions held in 
Quebec from September 17 to 23, important 
changes were made in the structure of the 
organization. The present unemployment 
situation in Canada was denounced. 


The convention, which marked the 40th 
anniversary of the Confederation, founded 
in Hull in 1921 under the name Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, was 
also the occasion for a careful study of the 
Pope’s latest encyclical letter. 


The National President’s moral report, 
which was read at the covention’s opening 
dinner, also dealt with the encyclical Mater 
et Magistra. Jean Marchand, referring to 
the social thinking of the Church, stated 
that “he saw in this most recent encyclical a 
confirmation of certain points of view we 
have been upholding.” 


More than 550 delegates representing 
some 260 organizations attended the con- 
vention. 


As this was a special convention, the 
agenda adopted at last year’s congress had 
to be adhered to. But the delegates were 
able to adopt certain emergency resolutions, 
one of which was a protest against the 
stocking of nuclear war-heads on Canadian 
soil. 

A move was also made toward a better 
understanding with the Quebec Federation 
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of Labour (CLC) when it was suggested 
that a joint ethics committee be established 
to solve the problems of union jurisdiction. 

The bulk of the work, however, was 
expended on problems of internal adminis- 
tration. Various measures were adopted with 
a view to creating greater unity within the 
CNTU while leaving more initiative to the 
members. Among the concrete steps taken, 
it was decided to fuse the 15 present federa- 
tions into six new ones and to establish 
regional offices in every part of the province. 

The Executive Board was unanimously 
re-elected. 


AOth Anniversary of the CNTU 


The National President of the CNTU 
declared at the dinner that marked the 
organization’s 40th anniversary that the 
most important achievement of the CNTU 
in the past 40 years was to have trade 
unionism accepted by the workers and the 
people of Quebec province. 

“The principles that guided our move- 
ment and the reasons for its creation,” Mr. 
Marchand explained, “permitted it to enter 
into the scheme of things without the oppo- 
sition met by other groups. This has enabled 
a large number of workers to unionize and 
enjoy the benefits of collective action.” 
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Back in 1921, the year the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour was 
founded, Mr. Marchand said, the population 
of the province of Quebec was much more 
homogeneous and to contemplate a trade 
union movement that would find support 
exclusively among Catholic French Cana- 
dians was feasible. 


Changes in population, urbanization, the 
need for union solidarity, changes in the 
industrial structures, and new legislation 
have all made it imperative for the CNTU 
to re-examine its policies and adjust itself 
to the new conditions. It was not a question 
of betraying the past. On the contrary, the 
finest tribute that can be paid to the past 
is to do what is needed to maintain the 
vitality and ensure the development of the 
heritage we have received, he said. 


The President recalled that since last 
year, the CNTU is no longer a denomina- 
tional organization, although its actions are 
still inspired by Christian principles. 

Analysing the new trend of the federa- 
tion, he said the CNTU: 


—Wishes to extend its activities the length 
and breadth of Canada; 

—Believes Canadians want an authentic 
Canadian trade union organization; 

—Is opposed to discrimination for rea- 
sons of language, race, religion and sex; 

—Believes in democracy and is convinced 
that it provides a fine example to all in 
this respect; 

—Deplores the depersonalization of the 
workers and the dehumanization of labour 
in big business and is deeply concerned to 
find a parallel phenomenon occurring in 
oversized unions; 

—Believes in the need for world-wide 
trade union activity and intends to par- 
ticipate more and more in it; 

—Believes in the spiritual values of man 
and will not admit that they be ignored in 
the building of a better world; 

—Recognizes the saving virtues of cul- 
ture and education; 

—Believes in the possibility of achieving 
peace and condemns any form of war as 
a means of settling international differences. 


It is especially opposed to the use of nuclear 
arms. 


Hon. René Hamel 


Hon. René Hamel, Provincial Minister of 
Labour, said that “if our democratic and 
free enterprise system cannot soon find a 
better solution to the problem of unem- 
ployment, it runs the risk of disappearing 
before the rise of other economic theories.” 

Mr. Hamel, who is also Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, pointed out that Quebec 

z 
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New Crest 





The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions has adopted a new crest to replace 
that of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. 

The new crest, which bears only the 
French and English abbreviations of the 
organization’s name, is composed of a dou- 
ble circle surrounding three chain links 
symbolizing solidarity and unity. The field 
is golden yellow, symbolizing strength, and 
the grey colour of the chain links symbolizes 
peace. 





accepts its responsibilities in the matter of 
unemployment and has already taken a 
number of steps to remedy it. 


He mentioned specifically the establish- 
ment of the Economic Guidance Council, 
the establishment of Industrial Boards in 
various parts of the province, participation 
in the winter works program, and the reform 
of the educational system. 


The Minister said that in 1958-59, the 
winter works program entailed 230 projects 
in 71 municipalities at a cost of $16,844,- 
475.11; in the winter of 1960-61, it involved 
2,145 projects in 765 municipalities at a 
cost of $90,696,000. The number of work- 
ers involved increased from 6,532 to 49,427. 


Hon. René Levesque 


Hon. René Levesque, Provincial Minister 
of Natural Resources, stressed the need for 
training technicians and skilled workers. He 
deplored the fact that many firms em- 
ploying graduate technicians must train 
them as apprentices when they do employ 
them. 

Speaking on the problem of unemploy- 
ment and the solutions it calls for, he said 
that for years the economy of the country 
had been expanding at the annual rate of 
1 or 2 per cent while the labour force had 
been increasing faster. 
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The Minister said that “the solution of 
unemployment lies in creating new occupa- 
tions and in giving our youth and workers 
the means to fill these new occupations that 
will require greater skill.” 


Mr. Levesque stated that the high rate 
of unemployment in Quebec was “shameful 
and scandalous” and added that if private 
enterprise cannot solve this problem, “the 
State will then have to take a hand in it. 


“If Canada cannot change such a situa- 
tion,” he said, “the economic and social 
system will fail, and socialism and any other 
such doctrine will gain ground.” 


Mr. Levesque also stressed the part that 
enlightened citizens, and especially unions, 
can play, through their demands and pres- 
sure, in making politicians keep their 
promises and follow policies in line with 
public welfare. 


Other Speakers 
Théogéne Ricard, MP 

Théogéne Ricard, Member of Parliament 
for St. Hyacinthe, who represented the 
federal Minister of Labour, spoke on tech- 
nical and professional training in Canada 
and explained the nature and scope of the 
federal contribution to training. 

Mr. Ricard stated that from now until 
1966, the number of technical and profes- 
sional facilities will have to be at least 
doubled. He described the provisions of the 
new Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act (L.G., Nov., p. 1096) for 
federal sharing of the costs of new training 
facilities; of training apprentices, supervisors 
in industry, and disabled persons; of pro- 
viding post-secondary school training for 
persons wishing to become technicians; and 
for sharing the costs of providing a voca- 
tional training program for unemployed 
persons. 


Other Speakers 


Jean-Baptiste Lemoine, President of the 
Catholic Union of Farmers, Forestry Serv- 
ice, pointed out the increasingly industrial 
nature of the province of Quebec. “Even 
though,” he said, “the number of farmers 
has decreased by a third during the last 20 
years, we are now able to produce twice 
as much as before.” 


L. P. Bonneau, Vice-Rector of Laval 
University, recalled that an imposing num- 
ber of Laval graduates are active in trade 
unionism. He also pointed out that the 
University had recently entered into a col- 
lective agreement with its employees and 
had undertaken a program of job evalua- 
tion. 


Msgr. Ernest Lemieux, parish priest for 
Beauport, who represented the Archbishop 
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of Quebec, pointed out the excellent work 
accomplished by the CNTU on behalf of 
the working classes in the province. 


President's Moral Report 


CNTU President Jean Marchand based 
his moral report on the Pope’s encyclical 
Mater et Magistra, because in the coinciding 
of the 40th anniversary of the founding of 
the CNTU and the 70th anniversary of 
the encyclical Rerum Novarum he found an 
excellent occasion to re-affirm the basic 
principles of trade unionism. 


The National President first said that 
the CNTU was especially pleased to find in 
the recent encyclical of Pope John XXII 
“the confirmation of many of the views we 
have been advocating and which should 
protect us, at least for a while, from the 
attacks of social conservatives.” 


Mr. Marchand stated that, under the 
term “socialization,” the encyclical intro- 
duces a new concept. The term is defined 
as “the progressive multiplication of rela- 
tions in common life.” 


This socialization guarantees certain in- 
dividual rights in the social and economic 
field, he said, adding: 

Thus it is wrong to pretend that the Church 
is opposed to social security and to government 
intervention in fields which had been tradi- 
tionally reserved to private initiative. It looks 
favourably upon this socialization provided 
that all necessary precautions are taken in its 
implementation in order to avoid the crushing 
of individuals and intermediate groups. We 
must endeavour to draw out of it all the 
advantages, while averting and restricting its 
negative aspects. 


Mr. Marchand recalled that the CNTU 
had always maintained that workers were 
entitled not only to a living wage but also 
to partake in the prosperity of the enter- 
prise and of the national community. He 
specified that the principle was strongly 
supported by the encyclical, which says 
that “the remuneration of work cannot be 
left entirely to the laws of the market nor 
can it be fixed arbitrarily. It is determined 
according to justice and equity.” 

Mr. Marchand also quoted this passage: 

We must here call attention to the fact that 
in many economies today, the medium and 
large enterprises not rarely effect rapid and 
large productive developments by means of 
self-financing. In such cases, we hold that the 
workers should acquire shares in the firms in 
which they are engaged, especially when they 
earn no more than the minimum salary. 


Mr. Marchand added: “It is my con- 
viction that, on this matter, workers have 
been shamelessly deprived of their right 
and would be justified in claiming their due 
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from a vast number of enterprises which 
usurped profits that ought to have been 
shared.” 


Referring to the structures of North 
American enterprises, the National President 
qualified them as “anti-Christian.” 


He pointed out that “not only has nothing 
been done to make a human community 
out of enterprise, but we have striven to 
erect air-tight partitions between manage- 
ment and employees.” 


He recalled that Pope John points out 
that one of the most desirable means of 
responding to the needs of justice “is to 
make sure that workers share in the owner- 
ship of the enterprises in the manner and 
the degree most suitable to all.” 


Mr. Marchand also relied on the encycli- 
cal to stress that the voice of the workers 
be heard and listened to at every level. 


Referring once more to the phenomenon 
of “socialization,’ Mr. Marchand stated 
that Pope John suggests that “the State 
intervene in numerous fields” and he pro- 
poses the expansion of the part the State 
can play in relation to private sectors. 


Mr. Marchand said that “whenever it 
would be impossible or whenever private 
enterprise would refuse to assume its respon- 
sibilities, there is no doubt that the State 
would have to intervene directly to safe- 
guard public interest. He relied on this 
passage of the encyclical: 

Those in authority, who are responsible for 
the common good, cannot help but feel the 
need not only to exercise in the field of 
economics a multiform action, at once more 
vast, more profound and more organic, but 
it is also required to this end that they give 
themselves suitable structures, tasks, means 
and methods. 


Mr. Marchand said in closing that Mater 
et Magistra is a reliable source of inspira- 
tion and is broad enough to give scope and 
depth to union activities. 

He said that “we will have to tackle the 
structure and even the concept of industry, 
which will have to be transformed as 
quickly as possible into a “community of 
persons.” 


The General Chaplain 


Msgr. Henri Pichette, CNITU General 
Chaplain, stated that “when John XXIII 
calls for trade unions to play a larger part 
in our society, he expresses his trust in 
union leaders and stresses the great impor- 
tance of the contribution they can make.” 


He found in this attitude a call to union 
leaders to come to some concrete action 
and to do everything possible to give full 
effect to Christian social doctrine. 
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He said this immense task can be accom- 
plished only by working together and added: 

If individuals must be conscious of their 
duties, they must also realize that they cannot 
fulfil them alone. Our society can be restored 
only through collective responsibility. You feel 
the need to get together, to appoint committees 
to plan your collective agreements, to draw up 
the strategy of your negotiations and work out 
programs. You must adopt the same means to 
study thoroughly together the Pope’s message 
and try and find where it applies in your fields 
of action. 

Msgr. Pichette stated that our society will 
have a human and Christian aspect when 
the responsible laymen in the economic, 
social and political sectors combine their 
scientific and technical skill with the knowl- 


edge of Christian principles. 


Changing the CNTU Structure 


The convention spent more than two 
days studying the problem of changing the 
structure of the organization, a problem 
made more difficult by the desire of the 
CNTU to better centralize its services in 
order to make them more efficient while 
keeping them as close as possible to the 
member. 

The Executive Board had in mind some 
centralization of the services and, on the 
other hand, the complete and total integra- 
tion of the member in the movement. “In 
order to achieve this,” the Board said, “we 
feel that the strengthening of the power 
of the CNTU must be carried out by assur- 
ing more services to its members, but that 
such services should be provided at the 
level closest to the member.” 

The Board also stressed the need for 
the unions to remain autonomous and 
masters of their own decisions. It has been 
deemed far from desirable for unions to 
be entities without any legal responsibility 
but merely dependent upon the central 
organization. 

The first change approved by the con- 
vention provides for the establishment of 
regional offices throughout the province. 
These offices will, henceforth, take care 
of the organizational and educational serv- 
ices previously provided by the central 
councils. Agreements to this effect are to 
be signed with the councils between now 
and September 1962. 

The central councils will continue to 
represent the workers in their jurisdiction 
at the school, municipal and public organi- 
zation levels. As the functions of the central 
councils will then be fewer, it is expected 
that their share of the per capita tax will 
be smaller. 

The permanent staff of the regional 
offices will be hired by the CNTU after 
consultation and agreement with the central 
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councils and will come under the direction 
of the Executive Board of the central 
councils. 

The second important change relates to 
the federations. The convention decided to 
amalgamate the 15 existing federations into 
six new ones in order to create units that 
will be larger and more able to give the 
unions all the help required. It will take 
some time to complete this change. 

The six new federations are: 

—Federation of building, wood and fur- 
niture workers; 

—Federation of metal, chemical products 
and mine workers; 

—Federation of textile, clothing, leather 
and shoe workers; 

—Federation of pulp, wood, paper, print- 
ing and editing, cardboard box and paper 
products workers; 

—Federation of municipal corporations 
and school boards, hospital and public 
services employees; 

—Federation of trade, office and services 
employees and barbers and hairdressers. 


The federations will continue on their 
existing basis and will make decisions of a 
professional nature. However, they will be 
able to enter into agreements with the 
CNTU in order that the latter may provide 
negotiation and collective agreement imple- 
menting services. The federations will then 
have to refund the most of these services to 
the CNTU. 

The convention has also adopted a num- 
ber of regulations that will make dis- 
affiliation more difficult for a union, a 
central council or a federation. It also 
adopted a regulation providing for a bet- 
ter application of democratic principles 
within the unions. 

The regulations provide that the calling 
of union meetings is compulsory and that 
meetings must be called and in such a way 
that all members will know when and 
where they are to be held. 


Unemployment 


The convention spent a whole day, in- 
cluding the evening session, studying the 
unemployment problem. As a result of 
this study the CNTU recommended: 

—Undertaking a campaign to alert public 
opinion at all levels; 

—Carrying out an investigation of the 
shoe industry by the Province of Quebec 
Council for Economic Guidance; 

—State control of banking and credit; 

—Establishing an investment bank; 

—Greater use of the Bank of Canada in 
financing public works; 
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—Extending the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to all the workers of the country. 


A 28-page document prepared by its 
permanent committee on unemployment 
and employment under the chairmanship 
of Michel Chartrand was read to the con- 
vention and served as a basis for the dis- 
cussions. 

A former president of the CNTU Gérard 
Picard, who is now president of both the 
Montreal Central Council and the Printing 
and Editing Federation, denounced the 
capitalistic system as being the basic cause 
of unemployment in Canada. “A full 
employment policy in a capitalistic regime 
is in opposition to the equilibrium existing 
between the present society and those who 
hold the purse strings.” 

Mr. Picard stressed the need “for the 
workers to become once more human” and 
protested against the accumulation of over- 
time by those who are working while too 
many of their fellow workers are 
unemployed. 

The President of the Textile Federation, 
René Gosselin, suggested that the 35-hour 
work week be adopted to redistribute the 
work among a greater number of workers. 


He also stressed the need for State inter- 
vention because private enterprise cannot 
be counted on to find remedies to 
unemployment. 


The National Secretary of the CNTU 
spoke at length as a member of the Na- 
tional Productivity Council. Marcel Pépin 
said the Council’s terms of reference were 
so limited that it was impossible for it 
to arrive at some solutions. He suggested 
that the Council become a subcommittee of 
a national body on economic guidance. 


Mr. Pépin suggested two measures under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act: raise the 
benefits and pay them during the whole 
period of unemployment. 


Raymond Parent of the Metal Workers’ 
Federation, pointing out that, in the last 
decade, productivity in this sector had risen 
rapidly and that wages were also higher, 
but to a much less degree, and that the 
labour force had decreased slightly, said 
the 40-hour week was indeed a fact and 
that the Confederation’s demands in this 
respect are long overdue. 


Adrien Plourde, President of the Metal 
Workers’ Federation, suggested that public 
opinion be alerted by every means of 
propaganda available to the CNTU. “We 
must make public demonstrations and organ- 
ize public meetings to cry out that we will 
no longer tolerate a high level of unem- 
ployment”, he said. 
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Rev. Jean-Marie Lafontaine, chaplain of 
a Montreal union, said we have too long 
been suspicious of State intervention and 
that we have been influenced too much by 
what has taken place in some countries 
where freedom has been stifled. The State 
has more reason to intervene at the eco- 
nomic level since it has more means avail- 
able for intervening in favour of the 
distressed, said the Chaplain. 


Pointing out that the workers with jobs 
are more prosperous today than ever, Father 
Lafontaine stressed the importance of union 
members’ giving some attention to the plight 
of the unemployed. 


Another delegate, Napoleon Nadeau, de- 
nounced workers who seek time and a half 
and double time to the prejudice of their 
fellow workers who are unemployed. He 
was also opposed to Sunday work and sug- 
gested creating a labour association in the 
province to do away with it. 


During the discussion, the convention also 
adopted a resolution calling for an amend- 
ment to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
“to enable an individual employer in con- 
struction to provide unemployment insur- 
ance stamps to the workers in his service”. 


Joint Committee on Ethics 


Through its President, the CNTU pro- 
posed to the Quebec Federation of Labour 
(CLC) and to the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress the creation of a joint committee on 
ethics to study the problems of union juris- 
diction in order to do away with union 
raiding. 

Such a committee would study all cases 
of conflict between unions of various 
allegiances and make recommendations to 
the parties concerned. (QFL President 
Roger Provost later welcomed the sug- 
gestion. ) 


The idea was initiated by Mr. Marchand 
when commenting on reactions to his state- 
ment at the opening of the convention that 
he wished to expand CNTU activities across 
the whole country. 


Mr. Marchand explained: 


“I have been asked if the wish expressed 
in my report to extend CNTU activities on 
a nation-wide basis could be interpreted as 
a challenge to the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress and a declaration of war against inter- 
national unions. This was surely not my 
intention. I said that the CNTU must be 
expanded ‘according to the most appropriate 
and most efficient formula,’ that is to say, 
affiliation to the CLC or the achievement 
of labour unity according to any other 
means agreed upon by the parties could 
very well be that ‘most appropriate formula’. 
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Mass union raiding does not seem to me 
any more possible than it is desirable for 
either party.” 

Mr. Marchand recalled, however, that the 
CNTU has always maintained that “workers 
should remain free to change unions if they 
deem it advisable.” 

He said that “the advantages of an 
absolute union monpoly do not compensate 
for the gains that result from the free exer- 
cise of the right to union membership”. 


Increase in Hospital Fees 


The CNTU flatly rejected the charge that 
hospital employees who insist on higher 
wages are responsible for the increase in 
hospital fees. 

In a statement given to the press during 
the convention, the National President de- 
clared that the CNTU will not admit that 
the Department of Health should intervene 
in bona fide negotiations between free unions 
and the hospitals or that it refuse to accept 
the findings of arbitration boards. 

Mr. Marchand stated that while the Que- 
bec Government must have some control 
over hospital budgets, since it will finally 
have to pay most of the cost, this control 
must not destroy free collective bargaining. 

Mr. Marchand thought the increase in 
hospital fees came from many factors, of 
which the most important are: the adjust- 
ment of the wages paid to the nuns; the 
creation of thousands of new jobs; the salary 
increases to management staff; the increase 
in medical staff; the purchase of new equip- 
ment, and the salary increases to non-union 
staff. 

“We must point out”, he said, “that it 
is the hospital employees on the lower rungs 
who most of all deserve public sympathy. 
They do not come under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act nor under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and yet for years they 
have indirectly subsidized most of our hos- 
pitals through lower wages and inferior 
working conditions.” 


Nuclear Warheads in Canada 


The convention sent a telegram to the 
Prime Minister strongly protesting against 
the storing of nuclear warheads on Cana- 


dian soil. 
Signed by Mr. Marchand, 
President, the telegram said: 


The 550 delegates assembled in special con- 
vention in Quebec have instructed me to send 
you this message. They are strongly opposed 
to any agreement between Canada and the 
United States for the stockpiling of nuclear 
warheads on Canadian soil. The convention 
also rejects the idea that the Canadian army 
be equipped with atomic arms. The presence 
of nuclear warheads in Canada would provide 
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a potential enemy of the United States with 
justification for turning Canada into a radio- 
active desolation. Both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. claim they each have sufficient 
atomic power to destroy the world. What can 
Canada add to this abominable situation? The 
only service we can render to humanity is to 
exert all our efforts toward the banning of all 
kinds of atomic weapons. The delegates expect 
that you will resist American pressure. 


Elections 


Jean Marchand was unanimously re- 
elected President of the CNTU, a position 
he assumed last March when Roger 
Mathieu resigned. Marcel Pépin and 
Jacques Dion were re-elected Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively. 


The elections, which were conducted by 
Gérard Picard, a former president, resulted 
in new mandates for all the vice-presidents 
who stood for re-election. The only new 
member of the Board will be Martial 
Laforest, Chemical Products Workers, of 
Shawinigan, who replaces Guy Thibodeau, 
who did not stand for re-election as Fifth 
Vice-President. 

The other Vice-Presidents are: René Gos- 
selin, Textile Workers, Granby; S. Ted 
Payne, Metal Workers, Montreal; Eugéne 
Rancourt, Shoe Workers, Quebec; Adrien 
Plourde, Aluminum Workers, Arvida; 
Daniel Lessard, Asbestos Workers, Thetford 
Mines; Henri Vachon, Paper Workers, 
Saguenay; and Miss Jeanne Duval, Hospital 
Workers, Montreal. 





4th Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO 


Delegates approve procedure for settling of jurisdictional disputes, adopt 
strong resolution designed fo enforce bars to racial discrimination within 
organization, and erect effective barrier against re-admission of Teamsters 


A procedure for the settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes and a strong resolution 
designed to enforce barriers against racial 
discrimination within the organization were 
adopted at the fourth biennial convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, held 
at Bal Harbour, Fla., December 7 to 14. 


The 900 delegates erected an effective 
barrier against re-admission of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, ex- 
pelled in 1957 on charges of corruption 
(L.G. 1957, p. 1275), when they adopted 
a resolution that requires expelled unions 
seeking re-admission to pass a test of clean 
unionism. An AFL-CIO spokesman later 
said the Teamsters couldn’t meet the test 
under its present leadership. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany was 
re-elected by acclamation, as were other 
officers of the 12,500,000-member organiza- 
tion. 


A special feature of the convention was 
an address by United States President John 
Kennedy. 


Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes 


The procedure for settling jurisdictional 
disputes provides for mediation of conflict- 
ing claims to jurisdiction, with final decision 
vested in the 29-member Executive Council, 
and establishes a system of sanctions against 
non-complying affiliates. Recourse to the 
courts is prohibited. 
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The machinery for dispute settlement is 
spelled out in an amendment to the con- 
stitution. The 22-section article provides 
that: 

—Each affiliate shall respect the estab- 
lished collective bargaining relationship of 
every other affiliate, and no affiliate shall 
organize or attempt to represent workers 
already represented by another affiliate. 

—Each affiliate shall respect the estab- 
lished work relationship of every other 
affiliate, i.e., it will not seek to obtain for 
its members work that members of another 
affiliate have “customarily” been doing. 

—No affiliate shall “circulate or cause to 
be circulated” any charge or report that 
may have the effect of bringing another 
affiliate into public disrepute. 

—If affiliates involved in or affected by 
a dispute are unable to reach a voluntary 
settlement with the assistance of a mediator 
appointed by the AFL-CIO president, they 
will have a full and fair hearing before an 
impartial umpire. 

—The impartial umpire shall make a 
determination, after a hearing, within a 
time specified by the AFL-CIO president. 

—An affiliate that thinks it has been 
adversely affected by an umpire’s determina- 
tion may file an appeal with the president 
within five days after receipt of the decision, 
and the president shall refer the appeal 
to a subcommittee of the Executive Council. 

—The subcommittee may disallow the 
appeal, in which case the umpire’s decision 
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is final, or refer it to the full Executive 
Council. A majority of all members of the 
Council is necessary to set aside or alter 
an umpire’s determination, and the Council’s 
decision is final. 


A union that fails to comply with an 
award shall be subject to sanctions spelled 
out in the constitutional amendment. 


Only the International Typographical 
Union voted against the plan. ITU Presi- 
dent Elmer Brown described the amend- 
ment as a “surrender of autonomy” and 
threatened to secede from the federation if 
the approved plan interferes with his union’s 
autonomy. Mr. Meany countered with a 
quotation from Samuel Gompers, first Presi- 
dent of the AFL, who in 1902 warned 
affiliates who threatened to secede or with- 
hold money that they faced revocation of 
their rights to representation at the con- 
vention until they paid up and withdrew 
their notice to disaffiliate. 


On the day after the convention’s close, 
Mr. Meany appointed David L. Cole, 
former federal mediator, to be an umpire 
under the new dispute settlement procedure. 


Civil Rights Resolution 


The convention unanimously approved a 
civil rights resolution that pledges that the 
federation will “intensify its drive to make 
fully secure equal rights for all Americans 
in every field of life and to assure for all 
workers without regard to race, colour, 
creed, national origin or ancestry the full 
benefits of union membership.” 


The new civil rights policy emphasized a 
voluntary approach by affiliates to the prob- 
lem and set up a procedure for the process- 
ing of complaints against offending unions. 
But the resolution empowered the AFL- 
CIO Civil Rights Committee to initiate 
complaints of its own on the basis of prima 
facie evidence that discrimination is being 
practised. 


William Schnitzler, AFL-CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer, was appointed chairman of the 
Civil Rights Committee. 


Re-admission of Expelled Unions 


Before the convention opened, some of 
the AFL-CIO vice-presidents had been pro- 
moting the re-admission of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, expelled in 1957 
on charges of corruption, and others had 
been suggesting the setting-up of an AFL- 
CIO union to take over the Teamsters’ 
jurisdiction. But the convention, after only 
a brief discussion, adopted a resolution that 
in effect barred the re-entry; the question 
of an AFL-CIO truckers union did not 
reach the convention floor. 
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The resolution, unanimously adopted, did 
not mention the Teamsters by name. It 
stated that whenever an expelled union 
made formal application for re-admittance 
it would have to demonstrate “complete 
observance” of all rules, laws and standards 
of the federation. 

After adoption of the resolution, an 
AFL-CIO spokesman told the press that 
the resolution means in effect that the 
Teamsters couldn’t meet this test under its 
present leadership. 


U.S. President’s Address 


United States President John Kennedy 
asked for the help of the AFL-CIO in main- 
taining a favourable balance of trade, when 
he spoke to the convention on its opening 
day. “If we cannot maintain the balance of 
trade in our favour,” he said, “then this 
country is going to face most serious 
problems.” 

He told the delegates he hoped that the 
United States could maintain a viable 
economy with full employment, that it 
could remain competitive in world markets, 
and that management and labour would 
“recognize their responsibility to permit us 
to compete.” He was hopeful that “those 
of you who are in the area of wage negotia- 
tions will recognize the desirability of our 
maintaining as stable prices as possible.” 

The President implied that negotiators 
should take adequate account of produc- 
tivity when agreeing on wage increases. 

He pointed out that the country’s trade 
problems had been intensified by the devel- 
opment of the European Common Market, 
and that United States industries that are 
unable to place their products in the Com- 
mon Market are now building plants in 
Western Europe and hiring Western Euro- 
pean workers. 

He then announced that he intended to 
recommend to the U.S. Congress legislation 
to provide assistance to industries hard-hit 
by imports. It would provide “a recognition 
of the national responsibility in the period 
of transition for those industries and people 
who may be adversely affected.” 


The stimulation of trade abroad as a 
means of expanding job opportunities was 
the last of six steps the President believed 
had to be taken “if the manpower budget is 
to be balanced.” The other five were: 

—The giving of special attention to the 
problem of younger people. “Today there 
are 1,000,000 young Americans under the 
age of 25 who are out of school and out of 
work.” 

—A program of retraining unemployed 
workers. “We want to make sure that our 
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workers are able to take advantage of the 
new jobs that must inevitably come as tech- 
nology changes.” 

—Giving attention to minority groups. 
“Those who are first to be discharged and 
last to be rehired too often are among those 
who are members of our minority groups 
.... We are making a great effort to make 
sure that all who secure federal contracts 
will give fair opportunity to all of our citi- 
zens to participate in that work.” 


—Provision of opportunities for plant re- 
investment. “I believe we have to give as 
much incentive as is possible to provide 
reinvestment in plant which makes work 
and will keep our economy moving ahead.” 


—Grants-in-aid to communities for 
needed public works. The President said he 
intended to ask Congress at its next session 
for stand-by authority to make such grants 
when unemployment begins to mount and 
the economy to slow down. 


The day after President Kennedy’s 
address, U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg spoke to the convention. He inter- 
preted the President’s remarks to mean that 
wage increases over-all should be earned by 
increasing productivity but emphasized that 
there was plenty of room for advances “in 
this highly productive country.” 


Inequities exist, he said, and “we do not 
propose in any way to restrict the ability of 
collective bargaining to remove or solve 
these inequities.” He urged the delegates to 
try to raise the wages of low-paid workers. 
“One of the unfinished tasks of the trade 
union movement is to direct more of its 
attention to those who are drawing sub- 
standard wages,” he said. 


Other Resolutions 


Two resolutions adopted unanimously 
called for higher wages and shorter hours. 
Another rejected a wage freeze and a 


balanced budget as solutions to the country’s 
economic problems. 

A fourth resolution urged that Congress 
put into effect immediately the increase to 
$1.25 an hour in the minimum wage that 
is due in September 1963 and urged the 
federation to press for a $1.50 minimum as 
soon as the $1.25 minimum goes into effect. 


The first resolution read: “In collective 
bargaining in the period ahead, AFL-CIO 
affiliated unions will press for wage ad- 
vances as a Vital means of increasing inade- 
quate consumer purchasing power.” 

The second resolution on collective bar- 
gaining aims urged AFL-CIO affiliates to 
seek: 

—yYear-round income or employment and 
adequate benefits upon loss of jobs. 

—TImproved health, welfare and pension 
programs. 

—Measures to minimize ill effects on 
workers of automation and plant relocation. 

—Shorter hours with no loss in pay and 
“substantially more paid vacations, holidays 
and other paid leisure time.” 


The resolution that declared that this was 
not the time for budget balancing called for 
increased federal expenditures to combat 
unemployment. 

In other resolutions the federation: 

—Declared that the major unfinished 
business of the trade union movement was 
to organize the unorganized. 

—Gave its backing to President Ken- 
nedy’s liberalized trade proposals and tariff 
program. 


Election of Officers 


George Meany was re-elected President 
of the AFL-CIO by acclamation. 

All other  officers—Secretary-Treasurer 
William Schnitzler and 27 vice-presidents— 
were returned to office. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1961 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 231 during third quarter last year, 
a decrease of 10 from previous quarter and of 121 from same quarter of 1960 


There were 231* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the third quarter of 1961, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 10 from the previous quarter, in 
which 241 were recorded, including 25 
in a supplementary list. In the third quarter 
of the previous year, 352 fatalities were 
recorded. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were no accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 
42), the largest number of fatalities, 69, was 
in the construction industry. Of these, 27 
were in buildings and structures, 19 in 
highways and bridges and 23 in miscel- 
laneous construction. For the same period 
last year, 74 fatalities were recorded: 34 
in buildings and structures, 33 in highways 
and bridges and 7 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. During 1961’s second quarter, 48 
fatalities were listed: 34 in buildings and 
structures, and 7 each in highways and 
bridges and miscellaneous construction. 


There were 45 fatalities in the manufac- 
turing industry during the quarter; of these, 
20 were in iron and steel products, 5 each 
in food and beverages and transportation 
equipment, 4 in chemical products, 3 
in paper products and 2 each in wood 
products, non-ferrous metal products, non- 
metallic mineral products and miscellaneous 
manufacturing. During the same period last 
year, 58 fatalities were recorded; 15 of 
these were in wood products, 14 in iron and 
steel products, 8 in paper products, 6 in 
food and beverages, 4 in chemical products 
and 2 each in non-ferrous metal products 
and non-metallic mineral products. During 
1961’s second quarter, 33 fatalities were 
reported in manufacturing; of these, seven 
were in iron and steel products, five each in 
transportation equipment and non-ferrous 
metal products, four in wood products, and 
three food and beverages and non-metallic 
mineral products. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the third 
quarter of 1961 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents that occur but 
are not reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly. 
articles is recorded in supplementary lists- and sta- 
tistics are amended accordingly. The figures shown 
include 45 fatalities for which no reports have been 
received. 
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Thirty fatalities were recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communication 
industry; twelve of these were in local and 
highway transportation, eight in air trans- 
portation, six in railway transportation and 
three in water transportation. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same period 
in 1960 numbered 54, of which 18 were 
in railway transportation, 17 in local and 
highway transportation, 9 in water trans- 
portation and 4 each in air transportation 
and storage. During April, May and June 
of 1961, 38 persons were killed in this 
industry; 14 of these were in local and 
highway transportation, 8 in water trans- 
portation, 7 in air transportation, 6 in steam 
railways, 2 in street and electric railways 
and 1 in telegraphs and telephones. 

The 23 fatalities that were recorded in 
the mining and quarrying industry during 
the quarter were distributed as follows: 16 
in metal mining, 3 in coal mining and 4 
in non-metallic mineral mining. During the 
same period last year, 57 deaths were re- 
ported: 30 in metal mining, 10 in coal 
mining and 17 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. Accidents during the second quarter 

(Continued on page 86) 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation, Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 
Third Quarter of 1961 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





New Act in Force 


Vocational Training of Disabled Persons Act proclaimed in force effective 
December 1, 1961. Act provides for sharing with provinces of costs incurred 
in undertaking program for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons 


The Act respecting the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons and the 
Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Services 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1097) was proclaimed 
in force as of the first day of December 
1961. The Act provides for the sharing with 
the provinces of costs incurred in under- 
taking in the province a comprehensive 
program for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. 


New School for the Deaf in Ontario— 
Ontario Public Works Minister Ray Connell 
announced recently that the first stage of 
construction for the new Ontario School 
for the Deaf at Milton would start 
immediately. 


Planned to accommodate 450 pupils, the 
school will have a junior department for 
200, a high school for another 200 and a 
kindergarten for 50. The first stage of con- 
struction includes the junior school, staff 
residence, hospital, administration, laundry 
and boiler plant buildings. This new school 
will do much to alleviate the overtaxed 
facilities at the School for the Deaf in 
Belleville. 


Rehabilitation Awards in Canada—The 
opening of the 18th Annual Christmas Seal 
Sale of Newfoundland provided the 
opportunity for the awarding of the newly 
created C. A. Pippy Awards. These awards, 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Pippy, are 
to be presented annually to the outstanding 
handicapped man and woman of the year 
in Newfoundland. 


The awards, presented by Mrs. Campbell 
MacPherson, wife of the Lieutenant 
Governor, went to Miss Helen Traverse of 
Coachman’s Cove, White Bay, and Robert 
Windsor of Wesleyville, Bonavista North. 


At 19, Helen Traverse, a victim of severe 
rheumatoid arthritis, has spent 12 years in 
hospital and home unable to walk at all 
and with not enough strength in her arms to 
use a wheelchair. She studied and practised 
at home to become an office worker. She 
worked as a volunteer in the Grenfell 
Children’s Home in return for her room and 
board and seized every opportunity to 
improve her work until she became a quali- 
fied office worker. After two years émploy- 
ment in the Grenfell Association she moved 
to St. John, where she is now employed in 
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the Rehabilitation Institute. In addition to 
continuing her studies with the hope of 
becoming a teacher of the handicapped, 
she has also organized a club where handi- 
capped people meet for fun and recreation. 


Robert Windsor, married, with one child, 
was stricken with polio at the age of 26. He 
found himself unable to stand or walk. 
with his right arm paralysed and with little 
strength in the left arm. He retained, how- 
ever, a good brain, a sense of humour and 
an outgoing personality. Today he is clerk- 
manager of the town and publishes a small 
newspaper The Wesleyville Messenger, for 
which he types the stencils himself with one 
finger. He has recently gone into an insur- 
ance business and with his combined activi- 
ties he supports himself and his family. 
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The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Co-ordinating Council on 
Rehabilitation honoured three industrialists 
for their work on behalf of disabled persons. 
This marks the first time in Canada that 
employers have been given formal recogni- 
tion for their work in this field. The cita- 
tions, to be awarded annually, are to be 
presented to employers who have made an 
outstanding contribution to rehabilitation 
in Saskatchewan by employing disabled 
persons, 


Receiving the awards from Lieutenant 
Governor F. L. Bastedo were Harry Landa, 
owner of “Doc” Landa’s Auto Body Works; 
A. J. E. Child, President of Intercontinental 
Pork Packers, both of Saskatoon; and Sher- 
man Smith, Manager, as representative of 


Automotive Remanufacturing Ltd. of 
Regina. 
< DS * 
At the 12th Annual Meeting of the 


Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children 
and Adults “certificates of merit” for out- 
standing and dedicated service were pre- 
sented to J. W. Bremner, Past President of 
the Council, and to the Saskatoon Fire- 
fighters Association, Local 80. Over the 
past nine years the union has consistently 
supplied volunteer spare bus drivers, fi- 
nancially supported a special winter swim- 
ming program for the handicapped, and 
supplied work crews for construction and 
maintenance at Camp Easter Seal. 
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Older Workers 





Government Committee on Older Workers 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Older Workers was established in 1953 to 
advise the Department of Labour on the employment problems of older workers 


To advise the Department of Labour on 
the employment problems of older workers, 
there is an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Older Workers, established in 1953 as a 
result of a recommendation of the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower. 

In the beginning the Committee was made 
up of representatives from the Departments 
of Labour, Veterans Affairs, and National 
Health and Welfare, and from the National 
Employment Service. First chairman was 
George G. Blackburn, Director of In- 
formation, Department of Labour. Since 
then a representative of the Civil Service 
Commission has been added, and the pre- 
sent chairman is Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation. 

Its terms of reference, though short, are 
broad in scope. They are: “To give further 
consideration to the employment problems 
of older workers with the object of develop- 
ing a program of education and action 
designed to bring about a wider appreciation 
of the contribution that employed older 
workers can make, and to extend their 
opportunities for suitable jobs.” 

The Committee is primarily an advisory 
body but during its eight-year history it has 
initiated several projects. 

In October 1954 it initiated a study of the 
effects of pension plans on the employment 
of older workers. One of its members was 
nominated to chair a study group of selected 
government experts. The group’s report was 
published in 1957 under the title Pension 
Plans and the Employment of Older Workers 
(InGH1 9578 7.14359: 

In 1955, a delegate from the Committee 
held discussions in Toronto with repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Retail Federa- 
tion regarding a survey of work perform- 
ance by age groups in the retail field. After 
this meeting the delegation made pre- 
liminary arrangements for the survey with 
two large firms in the retail industry, with 
the co-operation of both companies. 

The survey was carried out by a team of 
researchers under the direction of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The report of this 
study was published in 1959 under the title 
Age and Performance in Retail Trade 
(iG 1959.0p.1022)% 

Recognizing that the social and economic 
problem of the older worker was one of 
the many problems of aging, the Committee 
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has maintained close liaison with the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council’s Committee on 
Aging and has obtained membership on 
the Committee on Aging for its chairman 
and one or more members. 

The Committee believes that the mainten- 
ance of economic security, particularly dur- 
ing the years between ages 40 and 65, can 
do much to prevent the affliction of social 
problems upon individuals when they 
reach the later years. For this reason, the 
committee regards the problem of the older 
worker as one of the more important of 
the many problems of aging. 

When, in 1959, the Division on Older 
Workers was established in the Depart- 
ment’s Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, the 
Committee filled an active advisory role in 
the planning and development of the work 
of the new division and in the intensification 
of activities. 

Establishment of the new division was one 
result of the directive of the present 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael Starr, to 
intensify efforts on behalf of older workers. 
Another was the stepping-up by the National 
Employment Service of efforts to persuade 
employers to hire on the basis of qualifica- 
tions and ability without regard to age. 

Present membership of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Older Workers is: Ian 
Campbell, National Co-Ordinator Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Chairman; A. G. Wilson, 
Chief, Applicant Specialist Division, Head 
Office, National Employment Service; Miss 
Margaret MclIrvine, Co-ordinator of Wo- 
men’s Employment, Head Office, National 
Employment Service; W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; 
George G. Blackburn, Director of Informa- 
tion, Department of Labour; J. F. Dawe, 
Civil Service Commission; Miss Marion 
Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour; R. H. Parkinson, Assistant 
National Director, Family Allowances and 
Old Age Security, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; G. L. Mann, Chief, 
Special Services Division, Department of 
Veteran’s Affairs; Mrs. F. E. Hurst, Super- 
visor, Welfare Section, Department of 
National Health and Welfare; J. P. Francis, 
Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour; A. Charles Taylor, 
Information Branch, Department of Labour; 
and H. L. Douse, Chief, Division on Older 
Workers, Department of Labour, Secretary. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Working Women of France 


Every third worker in France is a woman, higher proportion than in all but two 
European countries. Working women make up about 39 per cent of all girls and 
women in France over 15 years of age. Two fifths of working women are married 


Every third worker in France is a woman, 
a higher proportion than in any other 
European country except Finland and Den- 
mark. The six and one-half million working 
women make up about 39 per cent of all 
girls and women in France over 15 years of 
age. About two fifths of the working women 
are married. 


The percentage of women in each cate- 
gory of employment in 1954 was as follows: 


Women as 
a % of 

Types of work all workers 
Owners of industries and businesses... 37.5 
Professionals and higher executives.... 13.3 
Meciuativexecutivese: cai) akon. heeis oo | 37.6 
MV DILBACOM AE AWOL KELS (Prisco cingesunisecs sosecdeee 52.6 
IS EL ate WOLCOLS voc oc cco sens crdacicincoeatnss 22.6 
ST isl SEG 072) 4200194 0h Mele 80.3 
Oiier Catezories”.*. otee ie he 26.6 


The clothing and textile industries to- 
gether employ almost half of the women 
working in manufacturing. Metal work, food 
processing, leatherwork, chemicals, rubber 
and printing are other industries where large 
numbers of women work. 


Every seventh professional worker is now 
a woman. Women represent 2.3 per cent of 
engineers, 2.5 per cent of judges, 7 per cent 
of doctors, 11 per cent of lawyers, 23 per 
cent of dentists, 28 per cent of pharmacists 
and 39.5 per cent of secondary school and 
university teachers. Women _ elementary 
school teachers outnumber men and women 
are principals in many of these schools. 


Many women are managers or directors 
of business concerns, not only retail stores, 
fashion houses and millinery shops where 
one would expect to find women in execu- 
tive positions, but also foundries, sawmills, 
shipping firms, publishing enterprises. 

The majority of businesses owned by 
women are small concerns. Women account 
for only 13.9 per cent of factory owners 
and 28.3 per cent of owners of large busi- 
ness establishments. 

In the expanding health and welfare fields 
women’s role has been growing in impor- 
tance. About 80,000 women are nurses and 
more than 10,000 are social workers. 


id 


Although not yet in great numbers, women 
are also serving as assistant school health 
officers, police officers, labour inspectors and 
industrial relations advisers. 

As in most western countries, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
women typists, stenographers and clerks so 
that today women hold more than half of 
all such jobs. 

Women’s wages and equal pay—The prin- 
ciple of “equal pay for equal work” was 
laid down in a government decree in 1946 
and, in 1953, the ILO equal remuneration 
Convention was ratified. 

Wages are fixed through collective bar- 
gaining; the State intervenes only to set the 
guaranteed minimum wage, which is the 
same for men and women. A 1950 Act 
respecting collective agreements provides 
that the agreements must contain a clause 
regarding the methods of applying the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work. Jobs are 
defined and classified on the basis of work 
to be done, its relative importance and the 
qualities and aptitudes required to perform 
it. There can therefore be no legal agree- 
ment providing different rates for men and 
women with identical qualifications who are 
doing the same work. 

A recent United Nations survey found 
that women’s wages in manufacturing in 
France are about 85 per cent as high as 
those of men, a higher proportion than in 
any other country reporting. 

Assistance for working mothers—A work- 
ing woman is by law entitled to maternity 
leave for six weeks before and eight weeks 
after the birth of a child. Furthermore, 
expectant mothers and mothers of children 
under two years of age are entitled to a 
special schedule of physical examinations 
by the state labour medical service. 

In large centres, day nurseries are avail- 
able to working mothers, some free of 
charge and others at a small cost. This ser- 
vice is provided by about 15 per cent of 
factories for the children of women em- 
ployees and some créches and day nurseries 
have been subsidized by public funds. Hours 
of opening and closing are arranged to cor- 
respond to the normal working hours of 
the mothers. 





The information for this article was supplied through the courtesy of the French 


Embassy in Ottawa. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1912 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Upward trend in wages continues during 1911 but cost of living also on rise 
during the year. Machinists in Saint John strike in support of demand for a 
nine-hour day, then settle for work week of 53 hours with pay for 572 hours 


The upward trend in wages that began 
in 1909 continued during 1911. No decreases 
in wage rates during the year were reported 
in the LaBour GAZETTE for January 1912 
but in a few cases a reduction in the num- 
ber of working hours caused a drop in 
earnings. 

There was also a general upward trend 
in the cost of living, which was particularly 
marked in the case of farm products. 


In a special article on prices during 1911, 
the Lapour GAZETTE said: “From general 
information as to the level of prices prior 
to 1890 it may be stated that never since 
the first six years of Confederation have 
wholesale prices been so high in Canada. 


“Comparing the year 1911 with 1896, in 
which prices were at their lowest within the 
past 40 years, a rise of 45 per cent is 
shown.” The article added that if the rela- 
tively high importance of agricultural prod- 
ucts in Canada were taken into account 
the rise would be 50 per cent or more. 


Specific instances of wage increases dur- 
ing the year given by the GAZETTE were 
a rise of $10 a month in the wages of farm 
labour in Manitoba, and increases to coal 
miners in Alberta and eastern British 
Columbia averaging about 5 per cent. Many 
increases also were granted in the building 
trades, while in the metal trades and in 
various branches of railway service the 
tendency was also upward. 


sl fe 
ms * 


Early in December 1911, machinists em- 
ployed in the nail factory of James Pender 
& Company, Saint John, N.B., went on 
strike for a nine-hour day instead of the 
ten-hour day they had been working. The 
company argued that the Western factories 
were working ten hours a day, except on 
Saturday, when they worked five hours, but 
that these factories were operating on a 
tonnage basis. This method of working, the 
company contended, resulted in a decidedly 
greater output than the day-work method on 
which its factory was operating. 


The men were told that as soon as the 
mill was put on a tonnage basis, they would 
be allowed a half-holiday on Saturday, but 
that two or three months would be required 
to make the change. Meanwhile, the men 
were given the choice of taking 53 days 
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pay for 53 hours work, by starting at 8 a.m. 
instead of 7 a.m., or full pay for full time, 
i.e., 59 hours a week. 

Both these offers were refused, and the 
men demanded a nine-hour day or a half- 
holiday on Saturday at once. When their 
demand was not granted they went on strike. 
Two days later, however, on December 9, 
they decided to accept the company’s offer, 
and on December 11 they resumed work. 
On account of the loss caused by the strike, 
the men agreed to work full time for the 
rest of the year, and after that to work 
53 hours per week, for which they would 
receive pay for 574 hours. This would con- 
tinue until the new system was put into 
operation. 

x cS co 

“Ruling that the mere fact that a man 
is unemployed for a certain part of the year 
did not constitute sufficient grounds to have 
caused his arrest and conviction on a charge 
of vagrancy, the Court of King’s Bench 
(criminal side), sitting in appeal at Mont- 
real, reversed a judgment of the magistrate’s 
court, and liberated a prisoner sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment by the lower 
tribunal.” 

A report in the LaBour GAZETTE of 
January 1912, from which this extract is 
taken, went on to explain that the prisoner 
in question had in the first place been taken 
into custody on a charge of theft. When 
the charge was not sustained at a court 
hearing, he was promptly re-arrested as 
being without visible means of support. 


It appeared that although the accused 
had not been working during the winter 
preceding his arrest, he was idle only 
because he could not get work at that time 
of the year. His regular employment was 
that of longshoreman, unloading coal barges, 
and he had been left without work at the 
close of navigation. 


“Counsel for the appellant pointed out 
that, if one were to accept the principle 
that a man who was employed for only a 
part of the year could be said to be amen- 
able to arrest for lack of visible means of 
subsistence during the time he was idle, 
chaos would ensue,” the GAZETTE report 
continued. ‘“Seamen, navigators, teachers, 
college professors, and even judges were 
employed but a part of the year.” 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





New Director of Institute for Labour Studies 


Rt. Hon. Hilary A. Marquand, former British Minister of Pensions and Minister 
of Health, named last month to succeed first Director, Sir Douglas Copeland 


Rt. Hon. Hilary A. Marquand, D.Sc., 
formerly Minister of Pensions and Minister 
of Health of the United Kingdom, is the 
new Director of the ILO International In- 
stitute for Labour Studies. He was named 
November 30 to succeed Sir Douglas Cope- 
land, the first Director of the Institute, who 
resigned in September. 


The Institute will offer its initial course of 
study in September this year. 


Mr. Marquand, who resigned his seat in 
Parliament in order to take up his appoint- 
ment as Director of the Institute, has had a 
distinguished academic and governmental 
career. From 1926 to 1930 he lectured in 
economics at the University of Birmingham. 
From 1930 to 1945 he was Professor of 
Industrial Relations, and later Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, at the University College 
of Cardiff, one of the constituent colleges of 
the University of Wales. During this period 
he continued his research and studies in the 
structure and organization of industrial com- 
binations and industrial relations, publishing 
his work on The Dynamics of Industrial 
Combinations and, after two years of study 
on a Rockefeller Fellowship at various uni- 
versities in the United States, his Industrial 
Relations in the U.S.A. 


From 1931 to 1936 Mr. Marquand was 
also Director of Industrial Surveys of South 
Wales, publishing two Industrial Surveys of 
South Wales (part-author) and his South 
Wales Needs a Plan. In 1938-39 he taught 
at the University of Wisconsin as a Visiting 
Professor in Economics. He is the editor 
and part-author of Organised Labour in 
Four Continents. In 1938 he was awarded 
the degree of D.Sc. in recognition of his 
published work. 

During the war, Mr. Marquand became 
successively Acting Principal of the Board 
of Trade (1940-41), Deputy Regional Con- 
troller for Wales in the Ministry of Labour 
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Further contributions to the endowment 
fund of the ILO International Institute for 
Labour Studies have been announced. 

Italy has decided to contribute 125,000,000 
lire (more than $200,000), the Australian 
Government to contribute $50,000, and 
Sierra Leone to donate $1,000. 

These three bring to about $2,900,000 the 
total of contributions and pledges received 
by the fund. 

Sierra Leone is the twenty-fourth country 
to make or pledge a contribution. 





and Chairman of the Manpower Board for 
Eastern South Wales (1941-42), and Labour 
Adviser to the Minister of Production 
(1942-44). 


After election to Parliament from East 


Cardiff in 1945, Mr. Marquand became 
Secretary for Overseas Trade (1945-47) and 
later Paymaster General (1947-48). In July 
1948 Mr. Marquand was appointed Minister 
of Pensions, a post which he held until he 
became Minister of Health (1951). 


Since 1951, while retaining his Parlia- 
mentary seat, Mr. Marquand has maintained 
an active schedule of teaching and lecturing. 


One of Mr. Marquand’s principal respon- 
sibilities during the first year of his appoint- 
ment will be the preparation and adminis- 
tration of the first course of the Institute, 
which is to be held from September 17 to 
December 7. The course will centre round 
the theme of “The Labour Force and Its 
Employment” but will also deal with a 
number of major labour problems, par- 
ticularly as they arise in the countries which 
are in the process of rapid economic 
development. 

The Institute was established by unan- 
imous decision of the Governing Body of 
the ILO to further a better understanding 
of labour problems in all countries and of 
the methods for their solution. 
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150th Session, ILO Governing Body 


At its 150th Session, held in Geneva from 
November 21 to 24, the ILO Governing 
Body: 

—Directed that the text of the resolution 
adopted at the 1961 International Labour 
Conference (L.G., Aug. 1961, p. 785) that 
called for the withdrawal of the Republic 
of South Africa from ILO membership until 
such time as it abandons apartheid be sent 
to the South African Government. 


—Decided to convene a preparatory tech- 
nical conference in 1963 to discuss the ques- 
tion of employment policy as a prelude to 
the adoption of an appropriate instrument 
by the International Labour Conference in 
1964. It was agreed that the report to be 
prepared by the ILO for the technical con- 
ference should deal mainly with employment 
problems in the developing countries. 


—Decided to place the following items 
on the agenda of the 1963 session of the 
International Labour Conference: (a) 
Hygiene in shops and offices, and (b) Bene- 
fits in cases of employment accidents and 
occupational diseases. 


—Added two items to the agenda of the 
1962 session: reduction of hours of work 
(supplementary discussion)—a draft Recom- 
mendation on hours of work failed at the 
1961 session of the Conference for want of 
a quorum—and revision of Convention 
No. 82 concerning Social Policy in Non- 
Metropolitan Territories, 1947—the object 
being to eliminate provisions restricting the 
application of this instrument to non-metro- 
politan territories only. 


In the absence of Shambhu Merani of 
India, Chairman of the Governing Body, 
who had recently been injured in a motor 
accident, the 150th Session was presided 
over in turns by Pierre Waline of France, 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman, and Jean Mori 
of Switzerland, Workers’ Vice-Chairman. 


Measures to Combat Discrimination 


Pursuant to a resolution adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1960, 
the Governing Body resumed its considera- 
tion of measures to combat discrimination 
in respect of employment or occupation. 


Member Governments had been requested 
to report in 1962 on the extent to which 
legislation and practice in their countries 
conformed to Convention No. 111 concern- 
ing Discrimination in respect of Employ- 
ment and Occupation, adopted by the Con- 
ference in 1958. 

The information provided by governments 
will be available to the Committee of 
Experts on the Application of Conventions 
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and Recommendations, and to the Confer- 
ence itself, in 1963, and will make possible 
an assessment of the discrimination picture 
throughout the world. Meanwhile, the ILO 
will undertake certain studies and analyses 
of a more limited character, covering, for 
instance, such matters as national fair em- 
ployment machinery. 

The Governing Body also approved a 
major promotional and educational program 
to include: 

—Measures to be taken by governments 
and by employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions; and co-operation for education of the 
appropriate non-governmental organization; 


—Publication by the ILO of studies deal- 
ing with different forms of discrimination 
in employment and with the efficacy of 
specific measures adopted to combat them; 


—Meetings of specialists. It was thought 
that, by bringing to light various types of 
activities and by providing an opportunity 
to compare results, such meetings might be 
of great value to the ILO in the formulation 
of technical assistance programs for the 
elimination of discrimination in employment. 


Finally, the Governing Body requested 
the Director-General to draft new proposals 
for the establishment of ILO machinery to 
deal with allegations of discrimination. 


Complaints Concerning Forced Labour 

A progress report submitted by the Com- 
mission appointed to examine the complaint 
filed by Ghana concerning the observance 
by Portugal of the Abolition of Forced 
Labour Convention, 1957 (No. 105) stated 
that 31 witnesses had been heard. The Com- 
mission would shortly travel to the terri- 
tories to which the complaint related so as 
to supplement on the spot the information 
already collected. 

The Commission hoped that it would be 
able, in its report to the next session of the 
Governing Body, to deal with the whole 
question referred to it and to indicate the 
results of its examination. 

The Governing Body also had before it 
a complaint submitted by Portugal concern- 
ing the observance by Liberia of the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1930 (No. 29). This 
Convention, which was not annulled by the 
1957 Convention on the same subject, has 
been ratified by both Portugal and Liberia. 

The Governing Body decided to ask the 
Portuguese Government to provide by 
December 15 a detailed statement of the 
grounds motivating its complaint and of the 

(Continued on page 96) 
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TEAMWORK 
in. INDUSTRY 


The recent “House-Warming” at the 
DeLaval Company Ltd. in Peterboro, Ont., 
has been described by a union official as 
evidence of the mutual respect and con- 
fidence that exists between the firm and its 
employees. The event marked the opening 
of a new $142,000 plant addition. The 
company is one of the largest manufacturers 
of farm and dairy equipment in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Speaking on behalf of Kawartha Lodge 
872, International Association of Machin- 
ists (CLC), local president Gus Siegel 
stated that the calibre of communications, 





consultation and personal relations at 
DeLaval has produced a friendly, con- 
structive job atmosphere. Mr. Siegel 


praised three aspects of the firm’s approach 
to employees: “ . . their willingness to 
give the union information on future plans; 
the use of informal Union Shop Com- 
mittee-Company meetings to talk about 
problems before they develop into griev- 
ances; and management’s understanding of 
the necessity for thinking of and treating 
employees as dignified human beings, not 
as machines or numbers.” 

He emphasized that the union faced cer- 
tain responsibilities if the excellent labour- 
management relations at DeLaval were to 
be maintained. “While bargaining diligently 
for the economic improvement of the lives 
of its members,” he said, “the union must 
approach the company in a reasonable man- 
ner, with a readiness to consider the valid 
problems of the company. We believe that 
the implementation of these principles is 
conducive to the welfare of both the com- 
pany and its employees.” 

Diversification and new lines were the 
twin themes behind the celebration. As 
personnel manager Harry Pulley put it: 
“We talk progress here—not hard times. 
This is the way to look at a recession.” 

Said president Kenneth Mahood: “If 
you're going to stay in business and lick 
this unemployment problem, you’ve got to 
think constantly about what else you 
might be doing with your work force and 
plant equipment. Charting a company’s 
course five and ten years ahead is not being 
farsighted today— it is an immediate neces- 
sity.” f 

DeLaval does a healthy export business, 
primarily with the United States. At present, 
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45 per cent of the Peterboro plant’s produc- 
tion is shipped South. Several months ago 
the company turned its collective labour- 
management skill on a new field of 
endeavour—high and low pressure boilers. 

More than 500 persons—employees, their 
wives and friends—filled the new extension 
for the opening ceremonies. Members of 
the plant Shop Committee, Kawartha Lodge 
No. 872, International Association of 
Machinists (CLC) and of the DeLaval 
Labour-Management Safety Committee 
assisted in organizing the House-Warming. 

According to personnel manager Pulley, 
employees were “in” on the extension plans 
from the start. “We tell our people ahead 
or time what we plan to do,” he said “We 
like to get their point of view.” He stated 
that no obstacle barring good labour-man- 
agement relations was too great to be over- 
come by joint consultation. 

* cS *e 

More than 500 visitors attended the one- 
day Open House at St. Vincent Hospital 
in Ottawa recently, the first to be held in 
the institution’s 37-year history. Director of 
personnel Déo Ledoux described the affair 
as a “great success”. 

He praised St. Vincent’s Labour-Manage- 
ment Consulting Committee for planning 
and organizing the venture. Guests were 
greeted at the hospital’s main entrance by 
committee representatives and guided by 42 
nurses and students through the various 


departments. 
Stops on the Open House tour included 
the chapel, auditorium, laboratory, 


solariums, sterilization and treatment rooms, 


X-ray department, occupational, physio- 
and electrotherapy centres, gymnasium, 
dispensary, . medical library, kitchen, 


cafeteria, canteen, linen room, laundry and 
offices. Department heads outlined the 
duties of the centres under their direction, 
and answered the many questions asked by 
the visitors. Guests were handed a brief 
history of St. Vincent’s together with a set 
of statistics involved in the hospital’s 
operation. 

Mr. Ledoux said the Labour-Management 
Consulting Committee was never idle. 
“Realizations follow one after the other,” 
he said. “It has many other projects on its 
agenda.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during November. 

The Board issued four certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, rejected seven 
applications for certification and one 
application for revocation of certification, 
and denied one request under Section 61(2) 
of the Act for review of an earlier decision. 

During the month the Board received ten 
applications for certification and _ three 
requests under Section 61(2) of the Act for 
review of earlier decisions. It allowed the 
withdrawal of two applications for certif- 
ication, and the Minister of Labour referred 
to the Board a complaint under Section 43 
of the Act alleging failure to bargain col- 
lectively. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of production employees employed 
by the Canadian Marconi Company at 
GFECE-T Vi in® Montreal (i:G. "Nov: 1961" 
p. 1147). The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada and the Marconi Salaried 
Employees’ Association (CFCF-TV) has 
intervened. 

2. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local Union No. 2499, 
on behalf of a unit of carpenters employed 
by General Enterprises Ltd., working in 
and’ out” of "Whitehorse, Y-:T.*(L°G:, Nov: 
1961, p. 1149). 

3. Civil Service Association of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of sergeants and con- 
stables employed by the National Harbours 
Board in the harbour police force at Quebec 
City’ (2Ges-Nov. ‘19613. p97150). 

4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


longshoremen employed by Gaspé Shipping 
Reg’d. engaged in the loading and unload- 
ing of interior and coastwise vessels in the 
Port of Quebec (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1269). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation (Dominion 
Shipping Division), Montreal, Que. (L.G., 
Nov. 1961, p. 1149). The National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada Inc., 
Great Lakes and Eastern District, had inter- 
vened. 


2. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p..1149). The. National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, had 
intervened. 


3. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Montreal, Que. 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, had 
intervened. 


4. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by The 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (L.G., 
Nov. 1961, p. 1150). The National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada Inc., 
Great Lakes and Eastern District, had inter- 
vened. 


5. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by National 
Sand & Material Company Limited, Toronto, 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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att IG. NOV 96157sp.00l150)9 The 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern 
District, had intervened. 


6. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Port Colborne, 
OntahG.GmNoves 19615eipy9' £150) The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern 
District, had intervened. 


7. National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by K. A. 
Powell (Canada) Ltd., Fort William, Ont. 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, had 
intervened. 


The above applications for certification 
were rejected by the Board for the reason 


that the applicant had failed to show mem- 
bership in good standing in accordance with 
its constitution, as required by Rule 15 
of the Board’s Rules of Procedure. In reach- 
ing its decision, the Board observed that the 
Canadan constitution of the applicant 
organization does not specify the amounts 
of initiation fees and dues and depends on 
the provisions of the constitution of the 
parent organization, which sets the initia- 
tion fee at $1,000 and monthly dues at $10. 
In these cases the applicant had collected 
$1.00 initiation fees and $4.00 monthly 
dues. The applicant had tendered a pur- 
ported waiver of the initiation fee and dues 
required under the constitution, but the 
Board did not consider this to be a waiver 
in the terms required by the constitution. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


Maurice Rose, et al, applicants, Consoli- 
Fueling 


dated Aviation and Services 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists, respondent (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board had acted on the informa- 
tion before it at the time the application for 
certification was considered, and did not 
consider that its decision should be changed 
by the information that subsequently came 
to light. 


Request for Review under Section 61 (2) Denied 


Local 882, International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, applicant, United Grain 
Growers Limited, respondent, and Grain 
Workers’ Union, Local 333, intervener (L.G., 
Oct. 1961, p. 1038). The Board denied 
the request for the reasons that (1) while 
the applicant was certified in 1947 as the 
bargaining agent for a unit of stationary 
engineers employed by the respondent, it 
is clear that the only stationary engineers 
then concerned were casually employed 
engineers employed in grain drying opera- 
tions; that (2) the pellet plant operators are 
stationary engineers only incidentally and 
for a small portion of their working time; 
that (3) the pellet plant operators would 
not appear to be employed to a sufficient 
extent as stationary engineers to qualify as 
craftsmen under Section 8 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; 
that (4) the pellet plant operators take on 
other plant jobs when not operating the 
mill, which jobs are within the scope of the 
certificate and collective agreement held 
by the plant union, Grain Workers’ Union, 
Local 333, and that (5) it would be 
impracticable from the standpoint of 
efficient plant operations to operate the mill 
with full-time stationary engineers. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a union of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the S.S. Hilda Marjanne by Trans- 
Lake Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officers: R. L. Fournier and 
A. B. Whitfield). 


2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed aboard the M. V. Inland 
by the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Co., Sept Iles, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of television technicians and 
engineers employed at CKSO-TV by CKSO 
Radio Limited, Sudbury, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 
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4. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.S. Normac, S.S. Norgoma and 
S.S. Norisle by the Owen Sound Transporta- 
tion Co., Limited, Owen Sound, Ont. 
(Investigating Officers: R. L. Fournier and 
A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the S.S. Keewatin and S.S. Assiniboia 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
(Great Lakes Steamships), Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officers: R. L. Fournier and 
A. B. Whitfield). 

6. The Canadian Union of Operating 
Engineers, on behalf of a unit of stationary 
engineers employed by Canadian Arsenals 
Limited at its Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


7. Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591, on 
behalf of a unit of bus operators and garage 
employees employed by Hull City Transport 
Limited, Hull, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
GeAsticane): 


8. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591, on 
behalf of a unit of bus operators and garage 
employees employed by Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited, Hull, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. A. Lane). 


9. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
employed by Canadian Arsenals Limited at 
its Small Arms Division, Long Branch, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


10. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pick- 
up Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Zenith Transport Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 
S. Tysoe). 


Requests for Review under Section 61 (2) 
Received 


1. Request by North American Van Lines 
(Atlantic) Limited for review of the 
certificate issued by the Board on October 
2, 1961 to the Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
927, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 
1147). 


2. Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on June 9, 1961, 
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affecting the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, General Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 938, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
106, applicants, and St. Johns (Iberville) 
Transport Ltd., Iberville, Que., respondent 
(L.G., Aug: 1961, p. 794). 


3. Request for review of certificate issued 
by the Board on November 10, 1955, affect- 
ing the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, applicant, and Atlantic Broad- 
casters Ltd., Antigonish, N.S., respondent 
(L.G. 1956, p. 74). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Eagle Shipping and 
Investment Co, Ltd., Hamilton, Bermuda, 
respondent (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., 
Oct. 1961, p. 1037). 


Complaint under Section 43 of Act Received 


The Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board a complaint made by the Van- 
couver-New Westminster Newspaper Guild, 
Local 115, American Newspaper Guild, 
alleging that the Vantel Broadcasting Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., had failed to bar- 
gain collectively (L.G., Aug. 1961, p. 794). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Marine En- 
gineers, Local 425 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer? GFR. Currie). 


3. Canadian Freightways Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and Local 605 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


4. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, Toronto (representing 47 companies 
within federal jurisdiction) and Locals 879, 
880 and 938 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. 
McRae). 

5. Soo-Security Motorways Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation- Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Merchandise Services Department) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
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Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Dec., p. 1269). 


2. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain 
Elevator Division), Goderich, Ont., and 
Local 23736 of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(IG.7 Decs ps 1269): 


3. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 605 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
American (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Nov., p. 1150). 

4, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 


and Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Em- 
ployees Association (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette) (L.G., Oct., p. 1040). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Frontenac Broadcasting 
Company (CKWS-TV) Kingston, Ont., and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1270) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, Ont., as 
Chairman. Judge Lane was appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, D. G. Cunningham, Q.C., and 
Frank Quaife, both of Kingston, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 
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2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Ltd., Dominion Shipping Divi- 
sion, Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1270) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of G. D. 
LaViolette, of Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
LaViolette was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Raymond Caron, 
Q.C., and Roderick Hayes, both of Mont- 
real, who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and _ union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of ‘America (L.G.;, « Nov,, 
p. 1151). The text.of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


2. The Commercial Cable Company, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, 


S.S. Cable Guardian (unlicensed personnel) 
(licensed engineers) (L.G., Nov., p. 1151). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(IZ G2SNovep?. fiat je lhe texte ore 
report is reproduced below. 


4. Federal Commerce and Navigation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Aug., p. 797). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


5. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, Toronto, (representing certain com- 
panies within federal jurisdiction) and Local 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Nov., p. 1151). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached after Board Procedure 


H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and Local 
419 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (see above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


H.W. Bacon Limited, Toronto 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


The Conciliation Board—S. E. Dinsdale, 
Employer Nominee, Paul Siren, Union 
Nominee, and R. G. Geddes, Chairman— 
met with the representatives of the parties 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between H. W. Bacon 
Limited, Toronto, and Local 419 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of R. G. Geddes of Toronto. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
S. E. Dinsdale and Paul Siren, both of 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union, respectively. 

The Report was signed by all three mem- 
bers but has attached to it addenda sub- 
mitted by Mr. Dinsdale and Mr. Siren. 

‘ The Report and addenda are reproduced 
ere. 
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Present for the company were: W. J. 
Whittaker, counsel, and H. E. Bacon, R. 
Lienhart and R. McDowell, committee. 

Present for the union were: Jack 
Robinson, spokesman, and Bud Bodkin, Ed 
Hawkshaw, George MHatzincolaou, W. 
Knight, F. W. Green, A. Bragan, A. Bell, 
and C. Johnston, committee. 

Just before the establishment of the 
federal board, an Ontario conciliation board 
had been set up to deal with a dispute 
between these parties concerning a bargain- 
ing unit composed of the employees in the 
Cartage Division of the company. The 
provincial board had the same members and 
the committees of the parties were made up 
of the same individuals. These federal 
negotiations were concentrated on the 
federal problems but overlapped to some 
extent. The attempts to settle the two 
disputes were co-ordinated. 

The federal negotiations lasted through- 
out the night and the meetings adjourned 
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only after the Board became convinced that 
nothing further could be done and agree- 
ment at the Board level was not possible. 

In the late hours the Chairman of the 
Conciliation Board made recommendations 
on each matter left in dispute to both 
parties. In some of these recommendations 
he was joined by the company nominee 
and the union nominee dissented, and in 
others the union nominee agreed and the 
company nominee did not. 

There has been no significant change in 
the Chairman’s attitude on any of the issues 
and the recommendations made to the 
parties at the hearings now become the 
Board’s recommendations if one or the other 
or both of the side members will concur. 

If neither member will join in a Board 
Report, these recommendations are those of 
the Chairman. 


The recommendations are as follows: 


Term—From June 1, 1961 to May 31, 
1963. (Alternative provided in Article 13.01 
if parties agree upon a three-year term.) 

Article 1.01—To read as follows: The 
Company recognizes the Union as_ the 
exclusive Collective Bargaining Agency for 
all employees in its Mail Division employed 
at and working out of Toronto, save and 
except foremen, supervisors and other per- 
sons above the rank of foreman, office staff, 
employees classified in its Cartage Division 
and Garage employees. 

Part-time personnel employed on_ the 
afternoon mail pick-up for not more than 
twenty hours per week are excluded but 
the Company agrees to pay them the same 
rate paid regular employees doing the 
same work. 


Article 1.04 (new Section)—To read as 
follows: No work will be performed by 
Supervisory Employees who are outside the 
Bargaining Unit or by Office Staff when 
such performance will displace Bargaining 
Unit Employees who are at work during 
their regular working hours and who are 
willing and able to perform the work. 

This provision shall not be used by the 
Company to deprive employees of overtime. 
The Company, however, shall not be re- 
quired to call employees in to work overtime 
under this section when the duration of the 
work required or other consideration makes 
it impractical for the Company so to do. 

Article 1.05 (New Section)—To read as 
follows: No part-time employee will be 
retained when a regular Postal Division 
employee is on short time or on layoff. 

Article 7.02—(New Section)—To read as 
follows: During the term of this agree- 
ment, the Company agrees that it will only 
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penalize an employee for an activity relat- 
ing to a strike, slowdown or suspension of 
work if such activity is in violation of the 
federal labour or postal laws. 

The parties agree that an arbitration 
board established under this agreement is 
competent to decide if the activity of an 
employee is or is not in violation of the 
federal labour or postal laws. 


Article 8.10—This section to be deleted 
in its entirety. 


Article 11.05—Re-write as follows: Tf a 
paid statutory holiday falls within an 
employee’s vacation period he will be 
granted another day at a time mutually 
satisfactory to the Company and _ the 
employee, or a day’s pay in lieu thereof. 
However, if an employee who has been at 
work within seven calendar days prior to 
the beginning of his vacation period is 
absent the Saturday immediately before 
the beginning of his vacation for any 
reason other than sickness proved to the 
Company’s satisfaction, he shall be fined 
$20.00 in addition to losing pay for the 
hours absent. 


Article 12.01—Re-write as follows: 
Effective (insert date of signing) the 
Company agrees to pay time and one-half 
employees’ regular rates for authorized 
work performed in excess of nine (9) hours 
per day and forty-five (45) hours per week. 


Article 12.02—Re-write as follows: The 
Company from time to time will establish 
schedules of working hours which will be as 
beneficial as is reasonable to the employees 
subject to the requirements put on the 
Company by its contract with the Postal 
Department. Before establishing schedules of 
working hours the Company will consult 
with the Union Committee. 


Article 12.03 (New Section)—To read as 
follows: The Company agrees that when 
assigning overtime work it will give prefer- 
ence to senior employees within the section 
who are qualified and available to perform 
the work to be done. 


Article 13.01—Wage Rates—Raise wages 
for all employees as follows: 

(1) Effective beginning of pay period 
following signature 10¢ per hour, (2) Effec- 
tive December 1, 1961, O5¢ per hour, 
(3) Effective June 1, 1962, O5¢ per hour, 
(4) Effective December 1, 1962, O5¢ per 
hour. 

The Company to pay to employees on the 
payroll on the date of signature an amount 
in lieu of all retroactivity equal to 10¢ per 
hour for all hours worked between June 1, 
1961 and the beginning of the pay period 
following date of signing. 
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The Conciliation Board believes that both 
parties would prefer a three-year agreement 
but in the final hours of the hearings turned 
to discussions of a two-year contract because 
they were closer to agreement with a two- 
year extension. 


The Conciliation Board also believes that 
a three-year agreement is preferable, to 
expire on May 31, 1964. 

If the parties decide to make a three-year 
agreement, the Board recommends the fol- 
lowing wage increases: 

(1) Effective beginning of pay period fol- 
lowing signature 10¢ per hour, (2) Effective 
December 1, 1961, S5¢ per hour, (3) Effec- 
tive June 1, 1962, 5¢ per hour, (4) Effective 
December 1, 1962, S5¢ per hour, (5) Effec- 
tive June 1, 1963, 5¢ per hour, (6) Effective 
December 1, 1963, S5¢ per hour. 

If the parties decide on a three-year agree- 
ment the Board recommends the same retro- 
activity, the same welfare, the same vaca- 
tions, the same statutory holidays, and the 
same settlement on all other monetary as 
well as non-monetary matters as recom- 
mended in the Report. 


Article 14.01—Amend to provide that 
the Company pays an additional $4.00 per 
month for a total of $12.00 per month to 
the Ontario Teamsters Welfare Fund for 
each regular company employee. 


Article 16.07—In addition to the arrange- 
ments to provide work clothing already con- 
ceded by the Company, the Board recom- 
mends that the Company pay one half of 
the cost of three-quarter-length jackets for 
the employees; jackets to be replaced at 
intervals decided by the parties. 


Article 17.01—Amend to establish union 
shop provisions. 


General: 


(a) Some re-numbering of Articles and 
Sections may be necessary. 

(b) The parties have agreed to preferen- 
tial treatment for a reasonable number of 
union stewards to avoid layoff. The Board 
recommends that provisions be introduced 
into the collective agreement to cover this 
understanding. 

(c) Both before the Conciliation Board 
was established and during the Board’s 
hearings the parties agreed upon other mat- 
ters. The Conciliation Board recommends 
that all agreements reached by the parties 
be confirmed and introduced into the collec- 
tive agreement. 

(d) The Board recommends that all pro- 
visions not agreed by the parties and not 
mentioned in this Report remain as in 
previous agreement. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) R. G. GEDDEs, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. E. DINSDALE, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) PAUL SIREN, 
Member. 


Toronto, Ontario, October 17, 1961. 


ADDENDUM OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


I concur in the foregoing report of this 
Board of Conciliation, subject to the follow- 
ing reservations. 


I wish to note my disagreement with 
certain principles in some of the recom- 
mendations set forth by the Chairman. 


The first item to which I refer is the 
proposed Article 1.04. I cannot agree with 
the principle of this clause, which deprives 
management of its freedom to assign work 
in the most efficient manner. In my view, 
the entire principle of such a clause is 
wrong, but I wish to emphasize particular 
disagreement with that portion of the recom- 
mendation which would require the Com- 
pany to call employees back to work over- 
time in certain circumstances, rather than 
use superivsory employees already available. 
This introduces an inefficiency, that is not in 
the long-run best interests of the employer, 
the employees or the Union. In addition to 
this, there remains unresolved between the 
parties, the Union’s demand for a minimum 
recall allowance of four hours’ pay. The 
two items can prove very costly. 


In regard to the recommendation under 
Article 1.05, I would observe only that such 
a provision may raise untold difficulties in 
administration. It is my view that the appli- 
cation of this clause should be limited to 
instances where regular employees are on 
layoff. 


The next item I raise is that contained 
under the heading Article 7.02, relating to 
the Company’s freedom to penalize an 
employee during the term of the agreement 
for an activity relating to a strike, slowdown 
or suspension of work. I understand and 
appreciate that the Chairman is endeavour- 
ing to assist the parties around a most diffi- 
cult issue in making this recommendation, 
but I must record my disagreement with any 
provision that restricts the Company in hay- 
ing its employees carry out its work as this 
suggested clause might well do. Bearing in 
mind that the labour laws do not deal with 
such matters as criminal restriction, etc., 
such a provision as this could amount to a 
contractual commitment not to take appro- 
priate action as a result of such activities. 
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This recommendation goes far beyond what 
the Company should be expected to do to 
resolve a collective agreement. 

I disagree vigorously with the recom- 
mendation that the agreement contain a 
“union shop provision”. The principle of 
the union shop is vicious in my view, in that 
it effectively deprives employees of “free- 
dom of association” which is supposed to 
be their right under our laws. I could not, 
in any circumstances, recommend to this 
Company that it agree to a provision 
whereby its employees must become and 
remain members of the Teamsters union 
in order to keep their jobs. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 28th day of 
October, 1961. 
(Sed.) STANLEY E. DINSDALE, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM OF UNION NOMINEE 


While I have joined the Chairman of 
the Board of Conciliation in the report in 
the main, I wish to clarify and differentiate 
my findings and recommendations in the 
following manner: 


Article 1.04 (New Section)—I disagree 
with the last sentence of the second para- 
graph of the Chairman’s report. In my 
judgment this sentence destroys the intent of 
the section. 


Article 7.02 (New Section)—I recom- 
mend that this clause read as follows: “The 
Company agrees that it will not discipline, 
suspend or discharge any employee for his 
refusal to cross a picket line.” This matter 
is entirely within the competence of the 
employer and is not related to any statutory 
or legal requirement. 


Article 11.05—I disagree with the last 
sentence of the report as it relates to this 
Article. The recommendation exceeds any 
request of the Company and I consider the 
introduction of the suggested penalty of 
$20.00 referred to in the report as being 
extraneous to any discussion or considera- 
tion held by either party during the meet- 
ings of the Board. I would recommend the 
first sentence of the report as it relates to 
Article 11.05. 


Article 12.02—I recommend the follow- 
ing language for this section: “The hours of 
work, including starting and quitting times 
shall be agreed upon between the Com- 
pany and the Union. There will be no 
change in such hours of work, except when 
such change is agreed to by the Company 
and Union, or in the event the Postal 
Department of the Dominion Government 
requires a change in working hours to 
meet its commitments, at which time the 
Union shall be advised and the matter dis- 
cussed with a view to achieve the most 
suitable hours of work for all concerned.” 


Article 13.01—Wage Rates.——In the 
absence of specific consideration by the 
parties of wage increases in the event of a 
three-year agreement, I would refrain from 
this recommendation. 


Article 14.01.—I recommend that the 
$12.00 contribution by the Company for 
each employee be effective on October 1, 
1961, which I understand to be the renewal 
date of the welfare plan. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) PAUL SIREN, 
Member. 


Toronto, Ontario. 
October 28, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 


The Commercial Cable Company 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 


In the matter of a dispute between The 
Commercial Cable Company (SS Cable 
Guardian) (unlicensed personnel) and The 
Commercial Cable Company (SS Cable 
Guardian) (licensed engineers), and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada: a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
appointed on August 21, 1961, to endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the par- 
ties to said dispute. On September 20, 1961, 
the members of the Board were appointed: 
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Errol K. McDougall, Q.C., for the Com- 
pany; Jean C. Lariviére, for the union; and 
G. D. LaViolette, Chairman. The docu- 
ments pertinent to the litigation were re- 
ceived at the offices of the Chairman on 
September 26, 1961. 


A—The Demands 


1. For the Unlicensed Personnel 


A series of demands made by the Union 
as proposed amendments, additions, and 
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During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada and The 
Commercial Cable Company. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 


appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Errol K. McDougall, Q.C., 


and Jean G. Lariviére, both of Montreal, 
nominee of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. McDougall. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lariviére. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 





revision of the Agreement expired June 30, 
1961, filed with the Board as Exhibit “A”, 
covering the following items: 


Wage Increase, 
Overtime, 

Hours of Work, 
Temporary Promotions, 
Statutory Holidays, 
Shore Leave, 

Marine Disaster, 
Welfare Plan, 

Meals and Coffee Time, 
Deck Department, 
Engine Department, and 
Stewards Department. 


The number of employees involved is 55. 


2. For the Licensed Division 


The Union was certified for this Division 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board on 
May 4, 1961. As there is no contract in 
force, it has submitted a proposal in the 
form of an Agreement which has been filed 
with the Board as Exhibit “B’”. This Agree- 
ment includes a preamble, and a number of 
clauses covering: 


General Purpose of the Agreement, 
Recognition, 

Strikes and Lockouts, 

Employment, 

Conditions of Employment, 
Deduction of Union Dues, 
Promotions, 

Character of Work, 

Hours of Work, 

Rates of Pay, 

Security Watches, 

Annual Holidays, 

Stand-by Wages, 

Transfers between Vessels, 
Holidays, 

Conditions for Marine Officers in Port, 
Accommodation, 

Vessels out of Commission, 
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Repatriation, 

Sick Benefits, 

Welfare Plan, 

Marine Disaster, 
Change of Name, 
Affiliation or Ownership, 
Clause Paramount, 
Boarding Passes, 
Grievance Procedure, 
Arbitration, 

School Plan, and 
Duration of Agreement. 


The number of employees involved is 4. 


Representations have been made to the 
Board by both parties, mainly as to the 
demands for the unlicensed personnel and 
some representation as to the Agreement 
for the Licensed Division. However, all 
conciliation efforts of the Board failed 
because of a very particular situation out- 
lined hereafter. 


B—Cessation of Operations 


The Company has discontinued cable 
service repair out of Canada by any cable 
ship. They have found other means to carry 
on their business, and the ship Cable Guar- 
dian is no more in operation here; she has 
replaced the All America in the Panama 
Canal Zone, and her crew has been re- 
patriated to Halifax on September 23 last. 
As of that date, the Commercial Cable 
Company has no cable repair ship by 
ownership or charter, and no crew. It 
therefore becomes academical to discuss 
conditions of a new Agreement and as 
well amendments to an existing Agreement, 
when there is no ship in service and con- 
sequently no workers in the service of the 
Company. 

Cessation of operations or substitution 
of a mode of operation for another is the 
privilege of the Company and if it is not, 
the issue is not before this Board for 
investigation or conciliation. 


C—Study of the Problem 


In the first instance, for the unlicensed 
personnel, the contract expired on June 
30, 1961; it has not been renewed. In 
the second instance, for the Licensed Divi- 
sion, there is no contract, no understanding 
having been reached as to the Contract 
presented to the Company for negotiation 
on June 19, 1961. The dispute for both 
cases is therefore submitted to the Board 
for investigation and conciliation. 

In the first instance, the unlicensed per- 
sonnel worked with a contract up to June 
30, 1961, and without one up to the date 
of repatriation to Halifax, September 23, 
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1961. In the Licensed Division the person- 
nel worked without a Contract until that 
same date of repatriation to Halifax, Sep- 
tember 23, 1961. 


Going over the record and checking on 
the representations made by the parties, it 
is found that, on July 6, 1961, the Com- 
pany proposed to the Union a two-year 
agreement including an immediate 3% in- 
crease across the board and an additional 
3% for the second year of the Agreement 
with no change in working hours, for the 
unlicensed personnel. The Union refused 
the offer and introduced the following 
counter-proposal: a two-year contract with 
an immediate increase of 5% for the first 
year; an additional increase of 5% for the 
second year, plus a reduction in working 
hours from 56 to 48 hours during the first 
year, and from 48 to 40 hours during the 
second year of the Agreement. This counter- 
proposal of the Union was turned down by 
the Company. 

The same offer was made for the Licensed 
Division, and the same counter-proposal 
was submitted by the Union and turned 
down by the Company. 


D—Recommendation of the Board 


Due to the fact that there are no workers 
and no ship after September 23, 1961, 
operations having terminated on that date, 
a contract agreement becomes meaningless 
from a practical standpoint. Taking in con- 
sideration the period worked up to Septem- 
ber 23rd, 1961, the Board recommends an 
increase of four per cent (4%) to the 
personnel of both the Unlicensed and Li- 
censed Division, for the hours worked from 
July 1, 1961, up to termination of opera- 
tions, September 23, 1961. 

The recommendation of the Board is a 
majority decision, the Union Nominee dis- 
senting. Mr. Jean G. Lariviére, who repre- 
sents the Union, will file a separate Report. 

And we have signed at Montreal on this 
23rd day of November 1961. 


652d) UGH CrLKVIOLETTE, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) ErroL K. McDOUGALL, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The following is the report of J. G. 
Lariviére Board Member. 

The Board consisted of G. D. LaViolette 
Industrial Adviser of Montreal, as Chair- 
man, Errol K. McDougall, Q.C., .repre- 
senting the Company, Jean G. Lariviére 
representing the Union. 

The sittings were held in the City of 
Montreal. 
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A very particular situation exists in the 
present case. The Union is the duly certified 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
said SS Cable Guardian. The Company 
claims it has sold the SS Cable Guardian. 
However, it is my opinion that the Com- 
pany has not sold but transferred the said 
vessel to another Company or subsidiary 
Company and this possibly due to the said 
negotiations and to avoid the effect of a 
labour contract. 

Again in my opinion the Company is 
using a subterfuge to evade the effect of 
a labour contract and therefore my recom- 
mendation is that the demands presented 
by the Union be the ones awarded and they 
are as follows: 


For the unlicensed Personnel as per 
appendix “A” of the Union. 


I—For the Unlicensed Personnel 


Wage Increase 

Overtime 

Hours of Work 

Temporary Promotions 

Statutory Holidays 

Shore Leave 

Marine Disaster 

Welfare Plan 

Meals and Coffee Time 

Deck Department 

Engine Department, and 

Stewards Department 

For the licensed Division as per appen- 
dix “B” of; the® Union: 


2—_For the Licensed Division 


General Purpose of the Agreement 
Recognition 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Employment 

Conditions of Employment 
Deduction of Union dues 
Promotions 

Character of Work 

Hours of Work 

Rates of Pay 

Security Watches 

Annual Holidays 

Standby Wages 

Transfers between Vessels 
Holidays 

Conditions for Marine Officers in Port 
Accommodation 

Vessels out of Commission 
Repatriation 

Sick Benefits 

Welfare Plan 

Marine Disaster 

Change of Name 
Affiliation or Ownership 
Clause Paramount 
Boarding Passes 

Grievance Procedure 
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Arbitration 
School Plan, and 
Duration of Agreement 


Duration of Agreement 


This agreement shall remain in force for 
the period from the date hereof until June 
1962, and shall be subject to renewal from 
year to year thereafter in its present form, 
unless written notice of desire to amend, 
modify or cancel any portion of any of 
the terms hereof is given by either party 
to the other within sixty (60) days prior 
to the expiration of any such annual period, 
and such modification or cancellation of 


any portion of or any of the terms have 
not been agreed upon in writing between the 
Company and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada. 

Again it is my recommendation that this 
award be for a period of one year in 
accordance to law and that such an attempt 
to evade a labour contract be made impos- 
sible in order to maintain our labour laws 
and practices and also to protect our Cana- 
dian economy for the future. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) JEAN G. LARIVIERE, 
Member. 


Montreal, November 27th, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Dispute 


The Company made a proposal to the 
Union on May 11, 1961, and confirmed 
same by letter the following day. In this 
proposal, the Company’s offer is as follows: 


1. Term of Agreement: A_ three-year 
Contract; 


2. Wages: A general wage increase to 
licensed and unlicensed personnel of three 
per cent (3%) of present wages in each 
of the years 1961, 1962 and 1963; 


3. Compensation Payment for Wages on 
Statutory Holidays: Delete St-Jean-Baptiste 
and All-Saints’ Day and substitute therefore 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. A flat pay- 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Quebec Paper 
Sales and Transportation Company Limited, 
Donnacona, Que., and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Marcel Bélanger, C.A., Que- 
bec City, and Jean G. Lariviére, Montreal, 
nominees of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Bélanger. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lariviére. 

The majority and minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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ment to personnel who work for a full two 
(2) watches on statutory holidays, as 
follows: 


Sailors and Cooks ....63.00 per holiday 
Assistant Engineers $4.00 per holiday 
IVEATOSS eh et a ee $4.00 per holiday 
Chief Engineers ........ $5.00 per holiday 


4. Vacation Pay: (a) An employee who 
is discharged for cause or who quits during 
the navigation season shall be paid vacation 
pay in accordance with the Annual Vaca- 
tions’ Act, Chapter 24, Statutes of Canada, 
1958; (b) Vacation pay shall be remitted 
to the SIU Vacation Pay Fund. 


The Union flatly refused to discuss the 
Company’s offer unless the Company 
accepted to provide for the limitation of 
weekly and daily working hours. This the 
Company refused to do and the matter was 
deadlocked in negotiations and, as well, in 
conciliation. No change of attitude has taken 
place since, in spite of our efforts to con- 
ciliate the dispute. The Union is adamant on 
this point of limitation of weekly and daily 
working hours. 


Previous Reference 


This matter of limitation of weekly and 
daily working hours is not a new one. It 
was dealt with very particularly, on July 13, 
1956, in a report made to the Honourable 
Minister of Labour, covering demands made 
by the Union and submitted to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation presided over 
by Honourable Judge Paul E. Coté, through 
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the following award: The Chairman and 
the union nominee were in agreement as 
to a general increase of $75 per month to 
the unlicensed personnel for the current 
season, and an additional 10-per-cent in- 
crease for the 1957 season, on the basis of 
a 7-day, 8 hours a day, work week, and that 
an overtime premium payment of 42 cents 
an hour be paid to each man for work per- 
formed beyond the regular time. The Com- 
pany nominee dissenting. 


In post-Board negotiations a settlement 
was reached between the parties on the basis 
of $100 per month, the additional $25 being 
in lieu of the award recommendation of 
10 per cent in 1957, and the overtime 
recommendation. Through that particular 
settlement, the limitation of weekly and 
daily working hours was disposed of to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 


On July 31, 1958, another report was 
made by a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation under the chairmanship of Mr. H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., and this same ques- 
tion of limitation of working hours daily 
and weekly was again one of the demands 
of the Union. The Board made a very 
thorough study of the problem and _ their 
findings are worth noting as being relevant 
to the present case. We quote: 


1. Hours of Work 


The Union demands a normal work week 
of five days of eight hours each, Monday 
through Friday, and compensatory payment for 
all hours worked in excess of forty hours per 
week. The Employers submit that the nature 
of their operation makes it physically impos- 
sible to inaugurate a regular forty hour week. 
Since neither party was prepared to recede 
from its position, the door was closed to dis- 
cussion of an alternative basis. 


Having considered the representations of the 
parties, the Board finds that the industry is a 
seasonal one having some seven months of the 
year in which navigation can be safely con- 
ducted, and that it appears to be impossible 
for an owner to schedule his operation in such 
a way to reproduce conditions of shore em- 
ployment to which a 5-day 40-hour week can 
be effectively applied. The Board has sought 
a solution to this problem but has failed to 
find any. 


Considering the foregoing, the Board finds 
that it cannot approve the Union’s demand. 
However, since the employees, owing to the 
nature of the employment which they have 
voluntarily chosen, are not in a position to 
enjoy some of the benefits available to em- 
ployees in other industries, the Board is of 
the opinion that they are entitled to a com- 
pensatory payment in lieu thereof. Accordingly, 
the Board recommends as follows: “All em- 
ployees covered by the agreement between the 
parties shall be entitled to receive 21 days’ 
basic pay in lieu of vacation, instead of 
14 days as provided in clause 8 of the last 
agreement, and that for shorter periods of 
service they shall receive a pro rata payment.” 


The above award is a unanimous decision 
of the Board. 
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On the question of wages the Board 
awarded an increase of 5%, retroactive to 
the beginning of the 1958 navigation season, 
and 4% additional at the beginning of the 
1959 navigation season. The Employers’ 
representative dissented from this recom- 
mendation. 


In post-Board negotiations settlement was 
reached on the basis of a three-year agree- 
ment with a general wage increase of 5% 
in 1958 and 5% in 1959, an additional 1% 
above the Board’s wage recommendation, 
in lieu of a change in vacation benefits. This 
change in vacation benefits was an indemnity 
awarded due to the impossibility of regula- 
ting daily and weekly hours. Again, in the 
post-Board settlement, this question of limi- 
tation of working hours was exchanged for 
a wage increase and disposed of to the satis- 
faction of both parties. 

It is to be noted that in the first award 
on this question of limitation of hours, the 
decision was a majority decision: the chair- 
man, Honourable Judge Paul E. Coté, and 
the Union nominee, Mr. Louis Laberge. The 
Company nominee, Mr. Marcel Bélanger, 
C.A., dissenting. In the second and subse- 
quent award on this same subject of limita- 
tion of hours, the decision was unanimous: 
the Chairman, Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., the Union nominee, Mr. Bernard 
Boulanger, and the Company nominee, Mr, 
Marcel Bélanger, C.A. 


Our Study of the Problem 


This problem of working hours is again 
before us. Both parties have submitted ela- 
borate memorandums outlining in detail 
their case, and the arguments put forward 
by each of them at the hearings have been 
closely studied. The memorandum of the 
Union is highly informative, very interesting 
indeed, but a good part of it has to be dis- 
counted, as it presupposes that the Company 
has pleaded “inability to pay” in the sense 
that “it has no funds to pay for Union 
demands.” This is not a fact. The Company 
has plainly stated that the operation of the 
ships is an economic problem; if costs are 
raised to a point where it becomes more 
economical to use rail or truck, or a com- 
bination of both (or even a “goellette”), it 
may do so. 

The Union claims this is a threat, and that 
it does not need to be given credence. Their 
claim is somewhat correct; if it is not a 
threat, at least it is a very direct warning, 
and the Union is perfectly free to believe or 
not that it may be implemented. However, 
threat or warning, it is based on economic 
factors relevant to the business carried on. 
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Situations which impel substituting a form 
of operation for another are common occur- 
rence, automation for instance. Unfor- 
tunately, it is disturbing to some and the 
problem is how to cushion off its effects. 
But from a practical standpoint, when such 
radical changes are applied whether as a 
threat, a warning or otherwise, the results 
are the same. In this particular instance, 
who can stop the Company from deciding 
at what point it shall discontinue a deficit 
operation? 

In the memorandum of the Union we find, 
on pages 3 and 4, the following: 

In assessing the impact of these facts it is 
a duty upon the Board to consider that these 
employees are not in a position to obtain 
cheaper expenses in the form of rents, groceries, 
fuel bills, clothing, etc. The economy of 
Quebec cannot and will not adjust itself to the 
wages of the employees of Quebec Paper Sales 
& Transportation Company, Limited, in Donna- 
cona, Quebec, or any other place, rather the 
employees and to that extent the employer are 
bound to provide wages which will fit the 
obligations of the economy. 

The employees approach the coming con- 
tractual period with foreboding. Because the 
issues to be resolved are not issues of prestige, 
pecuniary advantage for skills but are instead 
those basic issues of a roof overhead, warm 
clothing and food for the families involved. 


The above are high sounding words and 
we believe it is correct to say “gross exag- 
geration.” If the offer of the Company was 
acepted, a sailor on the Company’s boats, 
a man who is not required to know how to 
read or write and who can learn his trade 
in an hour or so, would earn $303.84 a 
month for the navigation season now prac- 
tically finished, plus free board. That is a 
fair wage for such qualifications in the 
Province of Quebec, and even in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 


True, it may be argued that it is not the 
correct wage of the occupation or that the 
worker wants more, a legitimate aspiration, 
but when it comes to a living wage, this 
particular man earns a monthly salary which 
compares favourably with the average 
monthly wage paid to all workers engaged 
in industry, in the Province of Quebec and 
even in the Dominion. A good many indus- 
tries pay less and few others pay more. Also 
the wage structure varies from province to 
province; British Columbia, for instance, has 
a high monthly average, and Nova Scotia, 
a low one. 


To be fair with the Union, it must be 
stated that a monthly wage comparison is 
not acceptable to them unless it is based on 
the number of hours worked. In other words, 
the Union is particularly interested in what 
the man in his occupation earns per hour; 
this is their gauge. We will have something 
to say on this subject later on. 
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The record of negotiations from the start 
is a pattern from which the Union has 
refused to budge. This pattern is: you must 
accept to discuss limitation of working 
hours, otherwise all further discussion is 
useless. This attitude does not check with 
the statement of the Union on page 4 of 
their brief, which reads as follows: “The 
employees approach the coming contractual 
period with foreboding. Because the issues 
to be resolved are not issues of prestige, 
pecuniary advantage for skills but are 
instead those basic issues of a roof overhead, 
warm clothing and food for the families 
involved.” 


It is obvious that no negotiations have 
taken place yet on that basis. 


On pages 7 and 8 of the memorandum of 
the Union, comparisons are made for a deck 
hand working for the St. Charles Transpor- 
tation Co. Ltd., and one for Quebec Paper 
Sales and Transportation Co. Ltd., for 1958, 
1959 and 1960. But, in 1958 the Union 
signed a three-year agreement with “Quebec 
Paper” providing for specific wages at 
specific dates. Surely the agreement was 
satisfactory to both parties and the matter, 
up to 1960 inclusively, was thus disposed of. 
Why, therefore, the comparisons for 1958, 
1959 and 1960? 


The Big Argument 


The Union insists that a sailor is a sailor, 
no matter on what class of boat he is 
operating. They demand that the personnel 
on the “Quebec Paper” boats be subject to 
the same working conditions and wages as 
those of the lake boats. From the Union 
standpoint, sailors on both ships perform 
the same operation and there is no reason 
why one should work 8 hours a day and 
the other 12, and why one should get wages 
of so much, and the other less. Hence the 
standard that should apply is that of the 
lakers. 

The Company operates five vessels: three 
carrying newsprint from Donnacona to New 
York and two, pulp from Sault-au-Mouton 
and Bersimis to Donnacona. 17 men are 
involved (unlicensed personnel). 

Prior to 1959, seven vessels, were used, 
and three others leased from the Davies 
Transportation Company Limited on the 
Chambly Canal Run. In 1959 the Company 
disposed of two of its pulp vessels and at 
the end of the 1960 sailing season, dispensed 
with the services of the Davies Transporta- 
tion Co. vessels. This record shows a declin- 
ing operation. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
pany claims it is a marginal operation and 
the Union has accepted this fact. 
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Now the question: Should these men 
work on a three-watch system (8 hours a 
day) and be paid the same wages as the 
men on the lake ships? This, on the basis 
that they perform a similar operation and 
that there is no reason to make of them 
second class men or men of an inferior 
class, as far as working conditions and 
wages apply? The Union’s answer: same 
conditions and wages as the lake ships. 


The Board has considered the arguments 
submitted as to this demand, and it finds 
that working conditions on the “Quebec 
Paper” boats are very different from those 
on the lakers. For instance: 


On the “Quebec Paper’ boats: 
—A sailor does not need to read or write; 


—The cook does not need to read or 
write; 

—A sailor has nothing to do with load- 
ing or unloading; 


—A sailor has a continuous operation 
for three days (72 hours) at a time, at the 
most, for the newsprint ships, as the trip 
between New York and Donnacona is about 
65 hours; or 


—A sailor has a continuous operation 
for one day (24 hours) at a time, at the 
most, for the pulp ships, as the trip between 
Sault-au-Mouton or Bersimis, and Donna- 
sona is about 23 hours; 


—A sailor is not on a captive ship, in 
fact has lots of free time; the period of 
navigation is about 74 months. 


On a laker: 

—A sailor must have an average educa- 
tion; 

—The cook must know how to read and 
write; 

—A sailor must attend to loading and 
unloading at any day, or at night; 


—A sailor has a continuous seven-day 
operation; 

—A sailor is on a captive ship for a 
period of about nine months. 


On the “Quebec Paper” boats they have 
a problem of tide, which means inactivity 
for the ship. Only in exceptional circum- 
stances would there be such a problem for 
the laker. 


On the problem of hours: 


The Union complains bitterly of the fact 
that a sailor on the “Quebec Paper” boats 
has a work-day of 12 hours and a.work 
week of 84. This in contrast with the lakers, 
where the work-day is eight hours and the 
work week, 40 hours. This is correct up 
to a point only. 
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The season on the “Quebec Paper” boats 
is about 74 months, or about 225 days. Dur- 
ing the season the newsprint ships make 19 
trips to New York, practically 6 days go 
and return, which means navigating for 
114 days. The pulp ships make 50 trips to 
Sault-au-Mouton or Bersimis, practically 
two days go and return, which means navi- 
gating for about 100 days. The rest of the 
time the ships are idle in port either at 
Donnacona, New York, Sault-au-Mouton 
or Bersimis. So that the personnel has 
considerable free time and moreover, has 
the opportunity to be home very often, as 
this personnel is recruited in the vicinity 
of Donnacona. As a rule, they are recom- 
mended by the Captain and very often 
related to each other. 

On a lake ship they have continuous 
operation for seven days, whilst on the 
“Quebec Paper” boats continuous operation 
is at the most three days, plus those hours 
which one person or the other may make 
when required to stay on when the ship is in 
port. And this they can rotate amongst them- 
selves. It is possible that 84 hours may be 
worked in one week but—not very often. 

If the “Quebec Paper” boats were to 
operate as the lakers, on the three-watch 
system, they would need additional person- 
nel and they have no room for it on the 
ships. It is a physical impossibility. 

The job has some appeal to most of those 
engaged in the service. If we look over the 
seniority list, we find that in the unlicensed 
personnel the years of service are from 1 to 
13, and in the licensed personnel from 1 to 
34. 

Moreover, in the present arbitration and 
as well in the previous two arbitrations, the 
Board understands that never at any time 
did the Union bring a man or men serving 
on those ships as witnesses to confirm the 
complaints now made on hours of work, or 
anything else. This the Union is not obliged 
to do; it may carry on its case as it sees 
fit, but in a number of arbitrations I as 
Chairman am conversant with, such a 
procedure has been followed by the Union 
involved. 

In the two arbitrations referred to 
previously in this Report, this same question 
of limitation of working hours has been 
traded for an increase in wages. The prob- 
lem is, as was mentioned at the hearings, 
how often must it be traded That is 
something to be noted in the present 
investigation. 


Conclusion 


Summing up what has been outlined 
heretofore and other facts submitted, 
relevant to the problem now under study, 
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such as the nature of the business and its 
financial return, the Board rejects the 
demand of the Union for an 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week and overtime after, and 
recommends the offer made by the Com- 
pany to the Union on May 11, 1961, con- 
firmed by letter the following day, as 
detailed on page 1 of the present Report, 
under the heading “The Dispute”. This 
offer covers four points: 


1. Term of agreement; 
2. Wages; 


3. Compensatory payment for work on 
statutory holidays; and 


4. Vacation pay. 


This recommendation of the Board is a 
majority decision: the Chairman and the 
Member representing the Company. The 
Member representing the Union is dissident. 
Mr. Jean G. Lariviére, representing the 
Union, will file a separate Report. 


AND WE HAVE SIGNED: 


On this 16th day of November 1961, in 
Montreal, Quebec. 


(Sgd.) G. D. LAVIOLETTE, 
Chairman. 


On this 18th day of November 1961, in 
Quebec, Que. 


(Sgd.) MARCEL BELANGER, C.A., 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


For the following reason I find it impos- 
sible to agree with the Company’s argu- 
ment or that of my two colleagues on the 
Board (that hours of service can’t be estab- 
lished for the vessels subject in these 
proceedings). Hours of work in_ all 
industries that I am aware of are regulated 
to a certain degree and due to this most 
important reason it is impossible for me 
to make any other recommendations than 
those following: 


8. Vacation Pay 


(a) An employee shall be entitled to 
receive fourteen (14) days’ pay (in lieu of 
vacation), provided he serves continuously 
aboard ship from the time of Spring fit-out 
to the completion of lay-up in the Fall, or 
has been absent for reasons satisfactory to 
the Master. 


(b) For shorter periods of service all 
employees shall receive a pro rata payment 
for each day of service on the basis of 
fourteen (14) days’ pay for 270 days’ 
service, or 14/270ths of the basic daily 
rate for each day of service as set out in the 
Vacation Pay column in paragraph 18 of 
this agreement. 
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(c) The Company shall remit the vaca- 
tion pay of its employees to the SIU Vaca- 
tion Pay Fund once each month. The basis 
for payment shall be fourteen (14) days’ 
par for 270 days’ service or 14/270ths of 
the basic daily rate for each payroll day. 

Employees shall be paid vacation pay at 
any time through the offices of the Union 
upon documentary evidence of days on the 
company payroll. 


10. Statutory Holidays 


The Company agrees to recognize the 
following holidays: 


1. New Year’s Day 

. Good Friday 

. Dominion Day 

. Queen’s Birthday 
. Labour Day 

. Remembrance Day 
. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day 


In the event that any of the foregoing 
holidays falls on a Sunday, the following 
Monday will be observed as the holiday. 
When the vessel is on the run the work 
performed on a holiday shall be that usually 
performed on a Sunday. It is agreed that 
as of the date of signing, statutory holidays 
will be paid to the termination of the con- 
tract at the same rate as now paid for Sun- 
day work, and in the case of a statutory 
holiday falling on a Saturday or a Sunday, 
the following Monday will be celebrated 
and paid for as the statutory holiday, pro- 
viding of course that in all cases of statu- 
tory holiday pay the employee does actually 
work. If the employee does not work on a 
statutory holiday, he will receive his usual 
daily wage. 


17. Tank Cleaning 


When employees are required to clean 
tanks, those on duty shall be paid over- 
time at the regular overtime rate, and 
those off duty shall receive time and one- 
half thereof for the same work. Addii- 
tionally, employees entering fresh water 
tanks for the purpose of cleaning shall 
receive the same pay as above. 


18. Schedule of Monthly Wages 


The scale of wages in effect during the 
term of this contract from December 1, 
1960 to November 30, 1961, is as follows: 


COANANMNKRWN 


VACATION 
Based 
Over- on 270 
Per time days 
30 day Per Per maxi- Per 
Month Day hour mum _ Day 
Sailors—$329.00 $10.96 $1.85 $153.44 .57 
Cooks—$465.96 $15.54 $2.32 $217.56 .82 
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19. Hours of Work (48-hour week) 
(44-hour week) 


It is agreed that the normal work week 
shall be of six (6) days of eight (8)-hours 
per day, Monday through Saturday, until 
the completion of lay-up for the 1960 sea- 
son. At the commencement of fit-out for the 
1961 season the normal work week shall 
be of five and one-half (54) days of eight 
(8) hours per day, Monday through Friday, 
and four (4) hours on Saturday. In con- 
sideration of the fact that the operation of 
a ship may necessitate men working in 
excess of the normal work week of forty- 
eight (48) hours, or of forty-four (44) 
hours, there shall be paid to those whose 
normal work exceeds the same, compensa- 
tory payments as set out in Schedule “A” 
of this agreement on the basis of time and 
one-half the basic daily rate; providing 
always that when work on a Saturday or 
Sunday exceeds eight (8) hours, employees 
shall be paid the regular overtime rate for 
work exceeding their regular eight (8) 
hours. 

(a) The regular hours of work for deck- 
hands shall be eight (8) hours per day 
during each day of the calendar month. 
Such regular hours may be worked on Mon- 
day through Friday in a spread of sixteen 
(16) hours from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 mid- 
night. On Saturdays and Sundays the regular 
hours shall be worked between 8:00 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m. 

(b) The regular hours of work for cooks, 
second cooks, messmen and porters shall be 
eight (8) hours during each day of the 
calendar month in a spread of twelve (12) 
hours as determined by the Master from 
time to time. 

(c) The regular hours of work for all 
other employees shall be eight (8) hours 
during each day of the calendar month on 
a three (3) watch system so that four (4) 
hours on watch shall be followed by eight 
(8) hours off watch, except where in the 
Master’s or Chief Engineer’s discretion it 
is deemed advisable to break watches while 
the vessel is in port, anchored, or not other- 
wise underway. When watches are so broken 
and “day work” is undertaken, the hours 
shall be 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., no employee 
shall be called upon to work for more than 
eight (8) hours during such day without 
payment of overtime, taking into considera- 
tion watches which he has stood before “day 
work” commenced or which he will stand 
after completion of “day work”. 

(d) Should an employee fail to report at 
his regular post at the beginning of his 
watch, his mate on the preceding watch 
shall remain at his post until a substitute is 
secured, and if necessary he shall work the 
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extra watch for which he shall be paid for 
the extra time worked at the regular basic 
rate of wages at the expense of the missing 
employee. 

(e) When a vessel sails without full com- 
plement, wages of the absent members shall 
be divided among the men who must per- 
form the work of the absent member at the 
regular basic rate of wages only. 

(f{) When men standing sea watches are 
promoted for the purpose of replacing men 
who are injured, sick or absent, they shall 
receive the differential in pay while so 
acting. 

(g) For the purpose of this agreement, 
between the hours of 8:00 a.m. Saturday 
and 8:00 a.m. Monday, and between 6:00 
p-m. and 8:00 a.m. weekdays, all ratings 
shall perform only their routine operational 
duties. During these periods operational 
duties shall not include chipping, scraping, 
scaling and painting. 

Whenever possible, and the vessel is in 
port, Sunday shall be given off. 

Every consideration shall be given un- 
licensed personnel in requests for time off 
in port for the purpose of obtaining medical 
care, legal counsel or necessaries of life. 


20. Overtime and Overtime Payments 


Overtime rates per hour for chief cooks, 
boatswains, wheelsmen, able seamen, elec- 
triclans, crane operators, pumpmen, cargo 
operators, scrapermen, head tunnelmen, and 
oilers shall be $2.32 per hour. All other 
classifications in this agreement shall receive 
$1.85 per overtime hour. 

Overtime shall be paid on the basis of 
the foregoing rates for work performed 
beyond the regular hours of work for the 
respective classifications as defined in 
Article 19 hereof, except as provided in 
Article 9 (b) and (c) hereof. 

(a) An employee who is not on regular 
duty when called for overtime work shall 
be allowed fifteen (15) minutes in which to 
dress. 

(b) An employee performing overtime 
work which ceases before the expiration of 
one (1) hour shall nevertheless be credited 
with one (1) hour’s overtime. 

(c) After the first hour of overtime each 
further period of one-half (4) hour shall 
entitle the employee to one-half (4) the 
hourly overtime rate. 

(d) When men are called out to work on 
overtime and then “knocked off” for less 
than two (2) hours, excepting where a man 
is recalled for his regular duties, overtime 
shall be paid straight through. 

(e) At the completion of any overtime 
work the employee and the officer in charge 
shall both sign duplicate overtime sheets, 
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recording the duration of such work, which 
shall be countersigned and approved by the 
Master. One (1) copy of the sheet shall be 
given the employee and the other retained 
by the Master. 


25. Welfare Plan 

The Company agrees to continue welfare 
contributions of twenty cents (.20) per man 
per day, under the existing welfare plan. 


26. Duration of Agreement 


This agreement shall remain in force for 
a period from December 1, 1960 until 
November 30, 1961, and shall be subject 
to renewal from year to year thereafter in 
its present form, unless written notice of 
desire to amend, modify or cancel any por- 
tion of any of the terms hereof is given by 
either party to the other within sixty (60) 
days prior to the expiration of any such 
annual period, and such modification or 


cancellation of any portion of or any of the 
terms have not been agreed upon in writing 
between the parties hereto. 


SCHEDULE “A” 


Compensatory Rates per Hour for 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays 


Sailors Cooks 
Shire et Eau 34 48 
{rhrsxApiiees: .68 97 
Drihtsge. St Ae 12377 1.94 
SB hrs, Sant 2.05 2.91 
A Hrsaao. we: 2.74 3.88 
5 arse VERT ae. 3 AZ 4.85 
6 ‘hirsetl OF 4.11 5.83 
With wits. of 4.79 6.80 
St hrsyee, 28 28 5.48 7.77 


| 
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whole respectfully submitted, 


(S¢d.) JEAN LARIVIERE, 
Member. 


Montreal, November the 24th, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 


Federal Commerce & Navigation Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


This is the decision of the Board con- 
stituted by the Minister of Labour on 
June 13, 1961. 


The Board comprised A. Stuart Hyndman, 
representing the Company, Jean G. Lari- 
viére, representing the Union, and was pre- 
sided over by René Lippé, District Judge 
of the Magistrate’s Court of the Province of 
Quebec. 


The sittings were held in the Court House 
in Montreal. 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 


Canadian District, and Federal Commerce 
& Navigation Company Limited, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge René Lippé of Mont- 


real. He was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, A. Stuart Hyndman 
and Jean G. Lariviére, both of Montreal, 
nominees of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 

The Report was signed by all three 
members but contains the majority and 
minority recommendations. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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The dispute arises from the request of 
the Union to negotiate a revision of the 
terms of the Collective Agreement relating 
to wages. The Agreement is a three-year-old 
contract, providing for a wage re-opening 
period, terminating January 12, 1961. 

The Union has reopened negotiations in 
accordance with the Agreement for the 
revision of sections 1 and 4 of Article 3. 


The authority of this Board to negotiate 
this dispute arises from Article 13 of the 
Collective Agreement. 

Article XIII—Duration of Agreement 

This Agreement shall remain in force for 
the period from the date hereof until January 
12th, 1963; provided, however, if either party 
hereto shall give written notice to the other 
party hereto at any time during the last sixty 
days of the first year of this contract terminat- 
ing May 25th, 1961, the party giving such 
notice may require such other party to com- 
mence collective bargaining with the view to the 
revision of the figures set out in Section 1 
and 4 of Article III hereof, in which event this 
agreement shall be subject to revision in respect 
of such figures, but not otherwise, and any 
such revision agreed to by the parties hereto 
shall apply only to the year or years follow- 
ing the year in which such notice was so 
given. 
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The Union has demanded a revision of 
the Agreement itself. In other words, the 
Union is asking for a wage increase and 
a wage differential for voyages made within 
the Great Lakes, which is commonly called 
“Lake Differential’. 

The Company has taken exception to the 
Union’s statement, relating to both a Lakes 
differential and an increase in wages. 

The Company claims that the Union is 
attempting to revise a basic condition of 
the Agreement by demanding now that 
instead of one set of wages, there would 
be two sets of wages depending on the 
trades engaged in by the Company. Fur- 
thermore the Company claims that the 
wages paid to the employees are relatively 
high and compare favourably with wages 
paid by the industry at large. 

At the time of the signing of the Agree- 
ment, the Company was the owner and 
operator of two vessels, Federal Pioneer and 
Federal Voyager. One of the vessels has 
been sold since and the Company is now 
operating only the Federal Voyager. 


Lakes Differential 


It is the opinion of this Board that the 
wording of the wages re-opener clause 
(Article 13) is such that it enables the 
Union to negotiate two sets of wages 
depending on the trades engaged in by the 
Company. 

This is a majority decision of this Board, 
Mr. A. Stuart Hyndman, Company nominee, 
dissenting. 

Wages 

The members of this Board have given 
a very serious consideration to this question 
of the Union’s demand for increased wages. 
Particularly the members have examined 
the Collective Labour Agreement in force 
between the same Union and the owners and 
operators of other comparable vessels. 

This Board has been impressed by an 
Agreement signed a few days ago, between 
the same Union and the owners and opera- 
tors of the two vessels, M.V. West River 
and M.Y. Alexander T. Wood, in which the 
parties agreed to an increase of 7% of 
the basic scale. However the proof has 
revealed that the M.V. Alexander T. Wood 
and the M.V. West River are bigger vessels 
built for the carriage of bulk commodities 
while the Federal Pioneer is unsuitable for 
the carriage of coal or ore, or other bulk 
commodities as returning cargoes into the 
Lakes. 

In view of this difference, it is the opinion 
of this Board that a general over-all in- 
crease of 5% should be added to the basic 
scale. 


This is a majority decision of this Board, 
Mr. Jean G. Lariviére, Union nominee, 
dissenting. 

This Board, under reserve of the dissent- 
ing decision of Mr. Hyndman, Company 
nominee, on the Lakes Differential and 
under reserve of the dissenting decision of 
Mr. Lariviére, Union nominee, on the in- 
crease in wages, recommends that the 
two following clauses of the Agreement 
signed between the same Union and the 
operators of M.V. Alexander T. Wood and 
M.V. West River, be implemented in the 
Agreement signed between the above-named 
parties. 

1. The scale of wages payable to the 
unlicensed personnel will be that provided 
under the Canadian National Steamships 
Ltd. (West Indies) Standard Collective 
Agreement Form, plus 5% to be known as 
the “basic scale” and to be applicable at 
all times except when the vessels are en- 
gaged in Great Lakes or Coastal cargo 
voyages as defined in the following para- 
graph when it is agreed that the operators 
will provide wages, hours and conditions 
for the unlicensed crew as described in the 
Collective Agreement then in force between 
the Union and the Association of Lake 
Carriers, such wages, etc., to be known 
as the “differential’’. 

2. Great Lakes and Coastal Cargo Voy- 
ages as referred to in Paragraph 2 will 
mean voyages between ports within the 
area of the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River which will be effectively re- 
served to Canadian registered vessels under 
legislation enacted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in pursuance of its declared policy 
to modify the British Commonwealth Ship- 
ping Agreement to exclude Commonwealth 
registered ships from trading within such 
area with the understanding that for the 
purpose of this agreement, the area within 
which the “differential” will apply will be 
contracted or extended automatically in line 
with whatever legislation is enacted by the 
Canadian Government to define from time : 
to time the trading area reserved exclusively 
to Canadian registered vessels. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 
Montreal, November 27, 1961. 
(Sed.) RENE Lippe, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. STUART HYNDMAN, 
: Member. 
(Sed.) JEAN LARIVIERE, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Toronto 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


This is the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was appointed on or about 
the 28th day of September A.D. 1961. 


The Board met with the parties in 
Oshawa on October 20, 1961, at which time 
the companies were represented by: A. A. 
Bacon, McCallum Transport Ltd.; J. A. 
Donaldson, Motor ‘Transport Industrial 
Relations Bureau; H. S. Ogden, McCallum 
Transport Ltd.; H. Allan, H. J. Quinn, H. 
H. Quinn, Maris Transport Ltd; R. A. Bouf- 
fard, Auto Haulaway Ltd.; G. W. Berry, 
Nu-Car Releasing Limited; H. J. Mothersill, 
Gen. Auto Shippers Ltd.; Lloyd Haynes, 
Charlton Transport Ltd; T. Steen, Russell 
Transport Ltd.; W. Henderson, F. W. Mur- 
ray, Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau. The union was represented by: Leo 
J. Labonbard, President; Syd McAfee, Busi- 
ness Agent; K. E. Fowler, Fred Moore, Al 
Boothef, G. Donovan, A. Ellis, L. Theorit, 
Negotiating Committee; Frank Godley, 
Union Reporter. 


The entire contract was referred to the 
Board as being in dispute between the 
parties. 

At the outset the union expressed the 
opinion that no genuine negotiations had 
taken place between the parties and the 
companies at no time had given serious 
consideration to the various non-monetary 
points which are in dispute. The union has 
decided that a completely new collective 
agreement should be negotiated at this time 
to clear up many of the vague portions of 
the existing contract, which expired on July 


























During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between Motor Trans- 
port Industrial Relations Bureau, Toronto 
(representing certain companies within 
federal jurisdiction), and Local 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
} of His Honour Judge H. C. Arrell of 
| Hamilton. He was appointed by the 
1 Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
! other two members, Michael O’Brien and 
i Paul Siren, both of Toronto, nominees of 
the Bureau and union, respectively. 
The Report is reproduced here. 
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1 last. As a result, the demands of both 
the companies and the union were most 
detailed. 

The companies emphasized that they, too, 
wished to change many of the existing 
clauses in the contract and particularly 
those portions dealing with seniority provi- 
sions and work assignment. The companies 
also pointed out that the demands of the 
union for certain categories of employees 
amounted to approximately $1.35 per hour 
increase. The union was also requesting 
additional payments toward the welfare 
plan and extensive contributions toward 
a pension plan. 

The companies are most perturbed in that 
the union has been unable or unwilling to 
present details of the benefits which would 
be received by employees under both 
plans. This concern has resulted from com- 
plaints received by employees of the various 
companies that benefits have been curtailed 
while the funds are apparently producing a 
profit or a surplus. The companies have, 
therefore, required, as a condition of fur- 
ther negotiations on these points, that 
particulars of the respective plans indicating 
the benefits to which employees would 
become entitled must be presented before 
any consideration will be given to increas- 
ing the companies’ contributions. 


The union indicated that it was willing 
to present in some detail, but with a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility, the particulars 
of these two plans. It appears obvious to 
the members of this Board that no true 
negotiating has taken place between the 
parties and it would seem that they have 
been relying on the protection of the Act 
to prevent either a strike or a lockout. No 
board of conciliation could: possibly deal 
with the variety and extent of the points in 
dispute. It appeared to the members of the 
Board that only two alternatives were open, 
namely: 

(a) That the matter be adjourned for a 
short period of time to permit direct 
negotiations during this interval, or 
-(b) That the Board disband, submit a 
report and allow the parties to deal directly 
with each other. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia courts rule on limitations on peaceful picketing, on legality 
of picketing all business locations of same employer, on question of court 
review of arbitration awards, on application of Labour Relations Board’s cease 
and desist orders, and on the validity of a certification order of the Board 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
held that the Trade-unions Act does not 
prohibit peaceful information picketing in 
case of an illegal strike; in such situation, 
however, peaceful picketing that aims to 
persuade is prohibited. The restriction is 
not directed at the suppression of free 
speech but to protect freedom of an in- 
dividual to carry on his legitimate business 
without interference and is intra vires of the 
provincial legislature. 


In another decision, the Court of Appeal 
held that under the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act the ruling of an arbitration 
board constituted by the parties under a col- 
lective agreement, being a decision of a 
private and not statutory arbitration board, 
is not subject to certiorari proceedings. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled that the union, instead of using the 
cease and desist order procedure under the 
Labour Relations Act to obtain a restraining 
order, may claim such an order as an 
ancillary right in an action for damages 
under the Trade-unions Act. In another 
decision, the Supreme Court ruled that 
under the Trade-unions Act, when a strike 
is legal, a union that is bargaining agent 
for certain units of a company’s employees 
in some of the company’s business locations 
may lawfully picket other business places of 
the same company, for which it is not bar- 
gaining agent and where there is no labour 
dispute. In another decision, the court 
ruled that, when the Labour Relations 
Board, in certifying a union, did not either 
depart from or abuse its jurisdiction, the 
decision of the Board should not be quashed 
on procedural grounds. 

In Ontario, the High Court ruled that the 
Jurisdictional Disputes Commission under 
the Labour Relations Act had no jurisdic- 
tion to deal with a compaint regarding the 


assignment of work coming from a union 
that had no members in the company’s 
employ. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


. holds that Trade-unions Act does not prohibit 
information picketing, upholds limitations in Aci? 


On August 17, 1961, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Lord of 
the B.C. Supreme Court (L.G., Aug. 1961, 
p. 821) and held, with one judge dissenting, 
that Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act does 
not prohibit picketing or communication of 
information entirely; it does, however, 
prohibit picketing with the object of 
persuading somebody to refrain from doing 
the things specifically mentioned in Sec- 
tion 3(2), except when there is a legal strike 
or lockout. Further, the Court held that 
the true object of the restrictions on the 
right to picket under Section 3(2) of the 
Act was the protection of the liberty of a 
person to carry on his legitimate business 
and to use his premises without interference, 
except in case of a legal strike or lockout. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe, rendering the majority 
judgment, recalled that a building contractor 
who was engaged in constructing a service 
station in Vancouver was approached by a 
man claiming to be a representative of the 
carpenters’ union who told him that all 
carpenters employed on the construction 
work would have to join the carpenters’ 
union or that members of that union would 
have to be employed on the work. The 
constructor told the man that the men 
working for him did not want to join the 
union. 

Some days later, the person in question 
appeared at the site of construction with 
a placard that read “non-union men are 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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working on this job.” Sometimes he was 
accompanied by another man. Some sup- 
pliers of materials for the construction 
refused to cross this picket line, resulting 
in delay in the work, and damage. Apart 
from the alleged breach of Section 3 of 
the B.C. Trade-unions Act, there was no 
wrongful conduct. 

The picketing was stopped when the 
contractor obtained, first, an ex parte in- 
junction restraining picketing for four days. 
Later, on May 2, Mr. Justice Lord gave 
judgment to continue injunction until the 
trial. From the latter judgment, appeal was 
made on the grounds that the judge erred 
in holding that Section 3(2) of the Trade- 
unions Act rendered unlawful the picket- 
ing conducted in the case under review 
and that Section 3(2) of the Act infringed 
freedom of speech and the exercise of that 
freedom by the citizens of Canada, and was 
therefore ultra vires the Legislature of the 
province of British Columbia. 


Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act reads 
as follows: 


S. 3 (1) Where there is a strike that is not 
illegal under the Labour Relations Act or a 
lockout, a trade-union, members of which are 
on strike or locked out, and anyone authorized 
by the trade-union may, at the employer’s place 
of business, operations or employment, and 
without acts that are otherwise unlawful, per- 
suade or endeavour to persuade anyone not to 


(a) enter the employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 


(b) deal in or handle the products of the 
employer; or 

(c) do business with the employer. 

(2) Except as provided in subsection (1), 


no trade-union or other person shall persuade 
or endeavour to persuade not to 


(a) enter an employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 


(b) deal in or handle the products of any 
person; or 


(c) do business with any person. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe concurred with the 
opinion of the Court below that Section 
3 does not prohibit picketing or the dis- 
semination or communication of informa- 
tion entirely. But, in his opinion, it does 
prohibit picketing or the dissemination or 
communication of information in an effort 
to persuade anybody to refrain from doing 
the things specifically mentioned in sub- 
section (2), except as provided in sub- 
section (1). 

It is the purpose with which the picket- 
ing or communication of information is 
done that determines whether it is illegal 
under Section 3(2). In determining that 
purpose, Mr. Justice Tysoe added, regard 
has to be given to the results that were or 
must have been known to be likely to 
follow. 
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In the case under review, there was no 
strike or lockout. It was argued that the 
person accused of the breach of the Act did 
not “persuade or endeavour to persuade” 
anyone to do any of the things set out in 
(a), (b) or (c) of Section 3(2), but that he 
was doing no more than giving out informa- 
tion or “carrying on information picketing.” 
The alleged purpose of picketing was simply 
to let interested persons know the facts so 
that they could do as they wished. 


In Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, persuasion 
takes many forms. It may be by words or 
conduct, or both, and conduct can be as 
powerful a means of persuasion as words. 
He could not accept the contention that the 
man who was picketing was doing no more 
than giving out information to persons who 
might be in or about the business premises 
of the contractor that “non-union men are 
working on this job.” No doubt, information 
was being given out, but the walking up 
and down in front of the premises carrying 
a sign, accompanied at times by someone 
else—picketing as such conduct is called— 
was more than informing. It was a means 
of persuading or endeavouring to persuade 
persons to do any or some of the things 
set out in (a), (b), (c) of subsection 2 
of Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act. 


The question whether a person is persuad- 
ing or endeavouring to persuade someone 
else to do some particular things depends in 
great measure on the purpose and intention 
behind certain acts. The man who was 
picketing in the case under review was not, 
in Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, giving out 
information in the abstract; he must have 
hoped for some result from his conduct, 
and his hope, his intention and his purpose 
were to persuade persons not to do any or 
some of the things set out in Section 3(2). 
This hope and purpose was, in fact, realized, 
in that some suppliers of materials for the 
construction work refused to cross the picket 
line. 

Having found that the man in question 
was giving out information, one cannot stop 
there; but one must go on and determine 
what purpose was behind the giving out of 
information in the manner in which it was 
being given out. Picketing, which was the 
manner employed, is a well-known method 
used by labour to induce persons not to deal 
with the person or company whose premises 
are being picketed, and not to enter those 
premises. In Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, 
under the conditions and in the circum- 
stances of the dispute under review, the 
picketing constituted an endeavour to per- 
suade within the meaning of Section 3(2) 
of the Act. 
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An argument was advanced that those 
persons who refused to cross the picket line 
made the decision for themselves. In Mr. 
Justice Tysoe’s opinion, they did so because 
they were ‘persuaded” by the man who was 
picketing. 

Next, Mr. Justice Tysoe dealt with the 
submission that Section 3, subsection (2) of 
the Trade-unions Act infringes freedom of 
speech and the exercise thereof by citizens 
of Canada and is therefore ultra vires the 
Legislature of the Province of British 
Columbia. 

In this respect, it was submitted to the 
Court that freedom of speech is one of the 
foundations of the Canadian Constitution. 
It extends not only to the political affairs 
of the nation and the provinces, but to every 
kind of economic and social activity. Free- 
dom of speech is exercisable in relation to 
industrial disputes, and peaceful picketing 
is a legitimate expression of that freedom. 
The provinces cannot pass legislation that 
infringes freedom of speech; therefore, the 
provinces cannot pass legislation curtailing 
the right to picket peacefully. Nobody was 
denying that the legislation in question was 
relating to property and civil rights in the 
province, but the contention was that sub- 
section 2 encroached upon the right of every 
Canadian citizen to engage in free speech, 
and no province can, by legislation, en- 
croach upon that right. Therefore, subsec- 
tion (2) is outside the scope of Section 92 
of the B.N.A. Act. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe said he was not aware 
of any judicial decision that would hold 
that a provincial Legislature, when legisla- 
ting in relation to a matter coming within 
the classes of subjects enumerated in Sec- 
tion 92 of the B.N.A. Act, could not, under 
any circumstances nor to any extent, in- 
cidentally infringe upon what is called free- 
dom of speech. In fact, some eminent judges 
recognized this right of the provinces. 

When the past judgments speak of free- 
dom of speech, they experss only an cpinion 
that provinces have no power to enact legis- 
lation that, in its true nature and character, 
relates to freedom of expression concerning 
any policy or activity of government or poli- 
tical parties or public men, or concerning 
public affairs or religious subjects or bodies. 
They are speaking in terms of the political 
institutions or religious practices of this 
country, subject matters that, in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Tysoe, are outside the scope 
of the case at bar. 

Moreover, freedom of speech is not un- 
limited. In Reference re Alberta Bills 
(1938), S.C.R. 100, Chief Justice Duff said: 


The right of public discussion is, of course, 
subject to legal restrictions; those based upon 
consideration of decency and public order, and 
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others conceived for the protection of various 
private and public interests with which, for 
example, the laws of defamation and sedition 
are concerned. 

In James v. Commonwealth (1938) A.C. 
578, Lord Wright stated: 

“Free” in itself is vague and indeterminate... 
Free speech does not mean free speech; it 
means speech hedged in by all the laws against 
defamation, blasphemy, sedition and so forth; 
it means “freedom governed by law’. 

Prof. W. R. Lederman, in his article 
entitled “The Nature and Problems of a 
Bill of Rights” (37 Can. Bar Review) said: 

We depend on the law to define the outside 
limits of the respective areas of freedom or 
liberty in the total realm of actual or possible 
human activity... Freedom of expression is the 
residual area of natural liberty remaining after 
the makers of the common law and the statute 
law have encroached a little by creating incon- 
sistent duties. 

To these quotations, Mr. Justice Tysoe 
added that “freedom cannot be unlimited, if 
only because the interests of the whole com- 
munity of citizens require that some limita- 
tions and restrictions be placed upon it.” 

Returning to the consideration of the 
“pith and substance” of subsection (2) of 
Section 3, Mr. Justice Tysoe noted that 
the subsection was, in essence, a prohibi- 
tion against persuading or endeavouring 
to persuade anyone not to have business 
dealings with a person. But this prohibition 
is subject to an exception contained in 
subsection (1). Where there is a legal 
strike or a lockout, a trade union, members 
of which are on strike or locked out, and 
anyone authorized by the trade union, may, 
at the employer’s place of business, opera- 
tions or employment and without acts that 
are otherwise unlawful, persuade or 
endeavour to persuade anyone not to have 
business dealings with the employer. The 
two subsections must be read together as 
expressing a single legislative purpose. 

The true object, purpose, nature or char- 
acter of subsection (2) is, Mr. Justice 
Tysoe added, protection of the liberty of a 
person to carry on his legitimate business 
in the province and to the use of his 
premises without interference, except when 
he is an employer who is himself involved 
in a legal strike or a lockout. The purpose 
of subsection (2) is to prevent interference 
with the lawful business and operations of 
a person who is not himself involved as 
an employer in a legal strike or a lockout. 
The subsection is in no way directed to the 
suppression of free speech, albeit it may 
have the incidental affect of limiting what 
one person may say of or about another or 
his business. This incidental effect does not 
place it outside the legislative competence 


of the province. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Justice Tysoe held 
that Section 3 of the Trade unions Act is 
legislation which, in its true nature and 
character, relates to property and civil rights 


within the province and, therefore, is 
intra vires the legislature of British 
Columbia. 


Mr. Justice Norris, in his dissenting 
opinion, held that the Trade-unions Act of 
1959 did not prohibit information picketing. 
The distinction between information picket- 
ing and persuasive picketing has always 
been recognized in the court decisions. In 
the case at bar, the picketing that took 
place was information picketing and the 
refusal of suppliers to carry out their con- 
tracts was the result of their decisions and 
the contractor’s remedy, if any, was 
against the suppliers. While admitting that 
there can be forms of persuasion by pas- 
sive means, Mr. Justice Norris held that 
the word “persuade” in Section 3(2) 
requires definite action, i.e., active persuasion 
which, in his opinion, did not take place 
in the case at bar. 

The Court of Appeal, with Mr. Justice 
Norris dissenting, dismissed the appeal and 
upheld the judgment of Mr. Justice Lord 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
Koss y. Konn et al (1961), 36 W.W.R.. 
Part 3, p. 100: 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


. rules that writ of certiorari not applicable 


to arbitrators set up by collective agreement 


On May 19, 1961, British Columbia 
Court of Appeal held that prerogative writs 
of certiorari and _ prohibition are not 
applicable to ordinary private arbitrators 
set up by agreement of the parties under a 
collective agreement. Such writs are 
applicable only in case of a statutory 
arbitrator or arbitration board to whom, by 
statute, the parties must resort. 

The court was considering an appeal by 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Works of Canada, Local 663, from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice McInnes of 
November 29, 1960, in which upon an 
application by Howe Sound Co., certiorari 
was applied to quash an award of a board 
of arbitration appointed under the provi- 
sions of a collective agreement between 
the Company and Local 663. 

Counsel for the union submitted that the 
Company’s application for a writ of 
certiorari was misconceived in_ that 
certiorari does not lie against the decision 
of the arbitration board in the case under 
review. 
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Section 22 of the B.C. Labour Relations 
Act (before 1961 amendments), which was 
in force at all relevant times, is as follows: 

S. 22(1) Every collective agreement entered 
into after the commencement of this Act shall 
contain a provision for final and conclusive 
settlement without stoppage of work, by arbi- 
tration or otherwise“, of all differences between 
the persons bound by the agreement concerning 
its interpretation, application, operation, or any 
alleged violation thereof. 


(2) Where a collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the commencement 
of this Act, does not contain a provision as 
required by this section, the Minister shall by 
order prescribe a provision for such purpose, 
and a provision so prescribed shall be deemed 
to be a term of the collective agreement and 
binding on all persons bound by the agreement. 


The collective agreement in force between 
the Company and the Union, dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1958 and effective December 1, 
1958, provided in Art. 16 for grievance 
procedure. In the case of any local dispute 
that could not be settled between the 
employee and the shiftboss or foreman, 
the matter was to be submitted in writing 
to the Plant Grievance Committee and to 
the Superintendent. If they failed to settle 
the dispute, the matter was to be submitted 
in writing to the Manager and the repre- 
sentative of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers on the 
General Grievance Committee of the local 
union. In the event of their failure to 
agree, they would endeavour to select 
an arbitration board of three, in accordance 
with a procedure set out in the agreement. 


The grievance procedure provisions also 
provided that pending the settlement of the 
dispute the employees involved must con- 
tinue to work until final decision has been 
reached. 


Under Art. 16 of the collective agreement, 
the arbitration board was set up and, on 
November 28, 1960, a decision was 
rendered, which later was challenged and 
quashed on certiorari proceedings. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe, who rendered the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, noted that 
certiorari does not lie against an arbitrator 
or arbitration board unless the arbitrator or 
board is a statutory arbitrator or statutory 
board, that is, a person or a board to whom, 
by statute, the parties must resort. Preroga- 
tive writs of certiorari and prohibition, he 
added, do not go to ordinary private arbitra- 
tion boards set up by agreement of parties. 
Consequently, the issue at bar was to decide 
whether the arbitration board, in the case 
under review, was a private arbitration body 
set up by agreement or a statutory board. 





*In the 1961 amendment, the word ‘‘otherwise’”’ 
was replaced by ‘‘such other method as may be 
agreed to by the parties.” 
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In the opinion of Mr. Justice Tysoe, only 
by reason of the provisions of Section 22 of 
the Labour Relations Act could the arbitra- 
tion board qualify as a statutory board. The 
question was, therefore, did Section 22 
create a statutory arbitration board to which 
the parties to the collective agreement have 
agreed to refer for the final settlement of 
their differences? 

His answer to this question was in the 
negative. In his view, Section 22 did not 
create an arbitral tribunal or any other 
tribunal or body. It merely requires the 
parties to a collective agreement to agree 
between themselves on a method for finally 
and conclusively settling any differences 
without stoppage of work, and to embody 
their agreement in the collective agreement. 
If they do not do this, the Minister is to do 
it for them and his method becomes em- 
bodied in and forms part of the collective 
agreement. The method may be “by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise.” The parties may select 
and provide their own method and the only 
condition is that it shall achieve the desired 
result, namely, the final and conclusive set- 
tlement of differences without stoppage of 
work. 


Further, Mr. Justice Tysoe added that 
the Legislature had not said that the parties 
must report to an arbitration board or to 
any particular person or body of persons. 
It has left the parties complete freedom of 
choice in this respect. All the Legislature 
has said was that there must be a method 
by which disputes will be finally and con- 
clusively determined without stoppage of 
work. To find the method, one turns to the 
collective agreement. 

In the case at bar the parties have agreed 
that all differences should be settled by an 
arbitration board of three, one to be selected 
by the Union, one by the Company, and a 
third, who would be the chairman, by the 
other two, and failing their agreement, by 
the Labour Relations Board of British 
Columbia. This, in Mr. Justice Tysoe’s 
opinion, was a private arbitration board set 
up by the parties themselves and not by the 
Legislature. It was not a statutory body, 
therefore certiorari was not applicable. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe distinguished the situa- 
tion under the B.C. Labour Relations Act 
in the case under review from that in the 
case Re International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Pai ond stivanuo . L.G.,. sept... .1956, 
p. 1155) in which the Court of Appeal of 
Ontario dealt with Ontario legislation which 
made it compulsory for parties to a collec- 
tive agreement to resort to arbitration for 
settlement of differences and where cer- 
tiorari was held to be applicable to such 
arbitration. On the other hand, the B.C. 
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Labour Relations Act does not have that 
effect because it provides that settlement 
may be by arbitration or otherwise, and it 
leaves the parties free to agree upon the 
method. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe relied also on the judg- 
ment of Chief Justice McNair who, when 
delivering the judgment of the appeal divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick in Re Atlantic Sugar Refineries Ltd., 
and Bakery and Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union of America, Local No. 
443 (L.G., July 1961, p. 689), said: 

_There is little resemblance between the pro- 
visions of the Ontario legislation involved in 
the Rivando case and those found in S. 18 of 
our Labour Relations Act. The latter do not 
compel resort to arbitration nor to a tribunal 
created by statute. They require the inclusion 
in every collective agreement of a provision for 
the final settlement without stoppage of work 
of differences concerning the meaning of viola- 
tion of the agreement by arbitration or other- 
wise, and further provide that, in the event of 
failure of the parties to so provide, the Labour 
Relations Board shall, upon application by 
either party to the agreement, by order prescribe 
a provision for such purpose and a provision 
so prescribed shall be deemed to be a term of 
the collective agreement and binding on the 
parties and others mentioned. 

In the New Brunswick case, the Court 
had before it legislation resembling in form 
Section 22 of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe reserved for future con- 
sideration the question of what the situation 
would be should the parties to a collective 
agreement fail to include in the agreement 
a provision for final and conclusive settle- 
ment without stoppage of work so as to 
bring into operation the provisions of sub- 
section (2) of Section 22 of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Tysoe held that 
the union’s appeal should be allowed and 
the arbitration board’s decision restored on 
the ground that the decision in question was 
not subject to certiorari. Howe Sound Com- 
pany v. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) Local 663, 
(1961), 36 W.W.R., Part 4, p. 181. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... holds Labour Relations Boards may make order in 
nature of an injunction but can not award damages 


On May 23, 1961, Mr. Justice Wilson of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court, on a 
motion to dissolve an ex parte labour injunc- 
tion obtained previously by a trade union 
from Mr. Justice Munroe of the same court, 
ruled that the right of the union to seek 
a cease and desist order from the Labour 
Relations Board under Section 7 of the 
Labour Relations Act for violation by the 
employer of specified provisions of the Act 
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does not prevent the union from resorting 
instead to an action for damages under 
Section 4 of the Trade-unions Act for 
violation of the Labour Relations Act; then 
the union may claim also an injunction as 
an ancillary right and need not resort, under 
Section 7 of the Labour Relations Act, to 
the Labour Relations Board, in duplicate 
proceedings, for a restraining order. 


Local 535 of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union obtained an 
ex parte injunction restraining McLennan, 
McFeely and Prior Ltd., from doing cer- 
tain acts prohibited by the Labour Relations 
Act. The union had alleged, without being 
contradicted, breaches by the company of 
Sections 4 and 6 of the Labour Relations 
Act (the sections deal with the employers’ 
unfair labour practices in connection with 
employees’ union activities) and conse- 
quential irreparable or incalculable damage 
to the Union resulting from the company’s 
behaviour. 

In presenting the motion to dissolve this 
injunction, the company claimed that 
Section 7 of the Labour Relations Act 
established a code or method for dealing 
with the complaints under Sections 4, 5, or 
6 of the Labour Relations Act leading to 
a cease and desist order of the Labour 
Relations Board, and that the Union should 
resort to the procedure and not be allowed 
to maintain the injunction. 


Mr. Justice Wilson did not accept this 
submission. In his opinion, the union can 
recover damages, and can recover damages 
for breaches of Sections 4 and 6 of the 
Labour Relations Act only by resorting to 
Section 4 of the Trade-unions Act, which 
reads as follows: 

4 (1) An employers’ organization, trade- 
union, or other person who 

(a) does, authorizes, or concurs in anything 

prohibited by the Labour Relations Act; 
or 


(b) fails to do anything required by the 
Labour Relations Act; or 


(c) does, authorizes, or concurs in anything 
that is contrary to Section 3 of this Act 
is liable in damages to anyone injured thereby. 


(2) The act of any member of an employers’ 
organization or trade-union is presumed, unless 
the contrary is shown, to be done, authorized 
or concurred in by the employers’ organization 
or trade-union. 


Further, Mr. Justice Wilson added that 
Section 7 of the Labour Relations Act does 
not empower the Labour Relations Board 
to award damages; it does, however, permit 
the Labour Relations Board to make an 
order in the nature of an injunction. How- 
ever, the power to grant an injunction is a 
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usual and ancillary right arising under 
proper circumstances in an action for 
damages. 


The company, in Mr. Justice Wilson’s 
opinion, could not argue that the Union 
might not, under Section 4 of the Trade- 
unions Act, sue for damages. And, if this 
is so, the Union may also enforce the ancil- 
lary right to an injunction and need not 
resort to the Labour Relations Board in 
duplicate proceedings under Section 7 of 
the Labour Relations Act to obtain a 
restraining order. 


The application to dissolve injunction was 
dismissed. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 535, v. McLennan, 
McFeely and Prior Ltd., (1961), 29 D.L.R. 
(20), Paris:2 aud'3./p. tot 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


. rules that union not prevented from picketing 
other places of business of the same employer 


On September 7, 1961, Mr. Justice 
Collins of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court ruled that Section 3(1) of the Trade- 
unions Act does not prevent a trade union 
that was certified as bargaining agent in 
respect of some of an employer’s places of 
business from picketing, in the course of a 
legal strike, other places of business of the 
same employer for which the union was not 
bargaining agent. 

Taylor, Pearson & Carson (B.C.) Limited 
carries on business as a wholesale auto- 
motive, industrial and electronic supplier 
at 13 or more different locations in British 
Columbia. Local 535 of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union was the 
certified bargaining agent for certain units 
of the company’s employees at eight only 
of the locations and had a collective agree- 
ment which did not cover the employees in 
the remaining locations and which expired 
on May 31, 1960. An entirely different 
union had a collective agreement with the 
company’s employees at three locations for 
which Local 535 was not certified. 


Negotiations followed without  settle- 
ment and later conciliation proceedings took 
place, also without settlement. On July 17, 
1961, the company’s employees, at five of 
the eight locations for which Local 535 was 
certified, went on strike. In the course of 
the strike, Local 535 also picketed five of 
the company’s locations in respect of which 
it was not certified as to any unit and where 
there was no strike. 


The company claimed that picketing of 
these five locations caused a falling off in 
business and breaches of contract that the 
company had with cartage contractors. 
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The Union had publicly stated the inten- 
tion of picketing all of the company’s 
operations in the province. The placards 
carried by the pickets read as follows: 
“Members of Retail Wholesale Union A.F. 
of L—C.I.O. Employed by Taylor, Pear- 
son & Carson (B.C.) Ltd. Elsewhere on 
Strike.” The company argued that although 
the statement on the placards was true, 
nevertheless they misled members of the 
public and customers into believing that 
a strike was in existence at those five 
premises, The company conceded that the 
strike in which Local 535 was involved was 
legal and the union conceded that the 
pickets were endeavouring to persuade the 
persons who approached the five locations 
in question not to perform any of the 
actions referred to in Section 3(1) of the 
Trade-unions Act. Further, the union 
claimed that the prohibition contained in 
subsection (2) did not apply to the pickets. 

Mr. Justice Collins summed up the com- 
pany’s argument as follows: The status of 
a trade union in relation to an employer is 
determined by the Labour Relations Act in 
relation to units of employees appropriate 
for collective bargaining; that under the Act 
and regulations certification of a trade 
union is made with respect to one or more 
units; that collective agreements are made 
with respect to one or more units; that pro- 
posed strikes are voted on by units separately 
and strikes are declared with respect to 
individual units; that the mutual rights and 
duties as between employer and employee 
in the Labour Relations Act are dealt with 
by the Legislature on a unit basis and 
therefore it was logical to assume that when 
other rights and duties as between 
employees and trade unions were made the 
subject of the further legislation found 
in the Trade-unions Act, the Legislature 
intended it to apply on a unit basis. Con- 
sequently, if Section 3(1) be applied on a 
uniit basis, the permission thereby given 
to a trade union applies only to locations 
where its members are on strike in units 
for which the union is certified. Further, the 
company argued that, if the permission 
given by Section 3 to persuade or endeavour 
to persuade anyone not to perform any of 
the acts listed under (a), (b), (c) of 
Section 3(1) be not interpreted so as to 
apply on a unit basis, it could very well 
result in permissible picketing of locations 
containing only units of the union’s own 
members which were not on strike, as well 
as locations containing only employee units 
for whom another trade union was certified 
and in respect of which there was a sub- 
sisting collective agreement and no strike. 
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The Union, relying on Mr. Justice Rand’s 
statement in Aristocratic Restaurants Ltd. v. 
Williams (L.G. 1951, p. 1553), argued that 
strikes and peaceful picketing have long 
been recognized as a lawful and proper 
method of bringing economic pressure 
against the whole undertaking of an 
employer. In the Aristocratic Restaurants 
case, Mr. Justice Rand said: 

The fact that two of the restaurants were 
not within the unit of employees for which 
the union was authorized to act does not affect 
the question; the owner’s economic strength 
is derived from his total business; and it is 


against that that the influence of information 
is being exerted. 


Mr. Justice Collins, in reaching his de- 
cision, referred to the so-called golden rule 
of interpretation to be found in Maxwell 
on Interpretation of Statutes (l10th ed., 
Dae 

The golden rule is that the words of a statute 
must prima facie be given their ordinary 
meaning ... Judges are not called upon to 


apply their opinions of sound policy so as to 
modify the plain meaning of statutory words... 


Mr. Justice Collins did not find any pro- 
vision of Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act, 
when interpreted in accordance with the 
above rule, to be repugnant to any provision 
in the Labour Relations Act. 


Counsel for the company suggested that 
the opening words of subsection (1) of Sec- 
tion 3 “where there is a strike” could 
properly be interpreted as meaning or 
designating “a place at which a strike is in 
existence.” Mr. Justice Collins noted that 
the meanings given for the word “where” 
by the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
make it clear that the word “where” may 
refer to either “place” or “circumstances”. 
In his view, as used at the beginning of sub- 
section (1) of Section 3, the words “where 
there is a strike” means “in circumstances 
in which there is a strike.” 


Referring to the dispute at bar, Mr. Jus- 
tice Collins noted that there was a strike 
which was not illegal under the Labour 
Relations Act. The members of Local 535 
for which the union was certified were on 
strike. Pickets in not improper numbers 
authorized by the union were present at 
several of the places of business, operations 
or employment of the company and, without 
acts that were otherwise unlawful, by means 
of their presence and placards containing 
true statements were persuading or en- 
deavouring to persuade persons not to per- 
form the acts set out in clauses (a), (b) and 
(c) of subsection (1) of section 3. In Mr. 
Justice Collin’s view, this was exactly what 
Section 3(1) said in clear terms and with- 
out any ambiguity may lawfully be done. 
Nowhere in the Trade-unions Act could he 
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find any indication that the Legislature in- 
tended subsection (1) of Section 3 to be 
interpreted on the basis of whether a place 
of business, operations, or employment did 
or did not contain in whole or in part a unit 
of employees which was on strike or for 
which a given trade union was currently 
certified. 


The company’s motion for an injunction 
to restrain Local 535 from picketing five of 
the company’s business premises was dis- 
missed. Taylor, Pearson & Carson (B.C.) 
Limited v. Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, Local 535, (1961), 36 
W.W.R., Part 4, p. 175. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


. refuses to quash certification order when 


complaint based mainly on procedural grounds 


On March 10, 1961, Mr. Justice Brown 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court, on 
certiorari motion, refused to quash a cer- 
tification order of the Labour Relations 
Board when the substantial complaint was 
as to procedural matters and when there was 
no departure from jurisdiction or an abuse 
of jurisdiction. 


In July 1952, the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Union, Locals Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 9 and 11, were certified for a unit 
employed by 23 employers in 30 packing- 
houses in the Okanagan Valley. Later, each 
of the said unions changed their name to 
B.C. Interior Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1572. Then the Board 
was requested to change the name of the 
unions in the certification order. The Board, 
being satisfied that the employees in the unit 
desired the requested change, issued, in May 
1959, pursuant to Section 65(2) of the 
Labour Relations Act, a “Variation of Cer- 
tificate” order by which the certification 
order of July 1952 was varied by deleting 
the names Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Unions, Locals. Nosiglss 20) Ae ote. 9 
and 11, and inserting in their place the name 
B.C. Interior Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1572. 


The Board’s order was challenged, in 
certiorari proceedings, mainly on the point 
that although the order purported to be 
only a variation of a bargaining agent’s 
name, in reality it created a bargaining 
certificate for a new entity. 


On the evidence presented, Mr. Justice 
Brown noted that there was more than a 
mere change of name involved. Actually, 
the new certified union was a different union 
from the agent originally certified. However, 
the Board and Local No. 1572 maintained 
that Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Unions, 
Locals*Nosi1;'2;°3)-4je5) 690889 sander; 
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merged with B.C. Interior Fruit and Vege- 
table Workers’ Union, Local No. 1572, and 
that substantially the same personnel were 
involved. Mr. Justice Brown had some 
doubts whether the procedure applied by 
the Board was strictly in accordance with 
legal niceties, but he noted that all parties 
were before the Board and the proceedings 
were not suggested to be irregular. No 
minority was overwhelmed by lack of notice 
or otherwise. In effect, Mr. Justice Brown 
added, the Board has compressed the some- 
what lengthy procedure that a lawyer might 
think necessary to perfect the metamor- 
phosis arising from the merger. 


Dealing with the matter of applicability 
of certiorari to the Labour Relations Board’s 
decision, Mr. Justice Brown was of the 
opinion that, although there was no specific 
provision in the Labour Relations Act re- 
moving certiorari, the words “final and con- 
clusive” in Section 65(1) seemed to have 
the same effect. Also, he was in agreement 
with Mr. Justice Clyne who, in Re Alcazar 
Hotel Employees’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion (1954), 1 D.L.R. 722, held that, under 
the British Columbia Act, the right of the 
Court was as follows: 


...the Court...has the right, in spite of the 
prohibiting section of the Statute, to examine 
the decision of the Board to determine if it 
has departed from the provisions of the statute 
in such a way as to decline jurisdiction, or to 
exceed jurisdiction, or so as to act without 
jurisdiction or to abuse jurisdiction by denying 
substantial justice. 


In the same Alcazar Hotel decision, Mr. 
Justice Clyne dealt with the situation 
analogous to the short-cut taken by the 
Board in the case under review. Then Mr. 
Justice Clyne said: 


In granting certification to the Mutual Bene- 
fit Ass’n in respect of the employees of the 
Alcazar Hotel, the Board in effect varied its 
previous order whereby it had included those 
employees in the same unit with those em- 
ployed in the other thirty hotels. The Board 
has the power under S. 58 (2) to vary its 
decision of February 27, 1952, by eliminating 
the Alcazar employees from the unit created 
by the order of that date and it had jurisdic- 
tion under Ss. 10 and 12 of the Act to deter- 
mine that the employees of the Alcazar Hotel 
were in themselves in a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining and that the Mutual Bene- 
fit Ass’n should be the bargaining agent. It 
may be that an order should have issued 
under S. 58 (2) varying the composition of the 
unit under the bargaining authority of Local 
28, but what the Board was doing was clear 
and any irregularity in taking what amounted 
to a short-cut cannot amount to lack of juris- 
diction, especially in view of S. 65, which 
provides that no proceeding under the Act 
shall be deemed invalid by reason of defect in 
form or technical irregularity. 
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Section 65 referred to by Mr. Justice 
Clyne is now Section 70 and reads as 
follows: 

S. 70. No proceeding under this Act shall 


be deemed invalid by reason of any defect in 
form or any technical irregularity. 


In the result, Mr. Justice Clyne refused to 
quash the order. 


Mr. Justice Brown referred also to two 
cases, each entitled Banks et al. v. Can. 
Labour) Relations- Bd. (L:G., Dec.,.1959,. p. 
1313.and .L.G., Feb: 1960; p..176). In the 
second case, Mr. Justice Hughes refused to 
quash an order of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board where there was no 
failure to accord natural justice and where 
the Board did not deprive itself of jurisdic- 
tion or refuse or exceed jurisdiction. He 
referred to the words of the Chief Justice of 
the High Court in Re Jackson et al. v. 
Ontario Labour Relations Board (LG., 
March 1955, p. 326), where he said: 

It is not for me to review either the findings 
of fact or the wisdom of the Board in coming 
to its conclusions. It is merely for me to 
consider: Did the Board do or omit to do any 
act that in law is sufficient to base a finding 
that it either deprived itself of jurisdiction or 
refused jurisdiction?...The Board has, in my 
view, acted in good faith and has fairly con- 
sidered the position of all parties to the appli- 
cation before it before issuing its order of 


June 11th, and this order should not be 
quashed. 


Mr. Justice Brown refused to quash the 
decision of the Board when the substantial 
complaint was as to procedural matters only. 
Re Okanagan Federated Shippers Associa- 
tion and British Columbia Interior Fruit 
and Vegetable Workers Union, Local 1572, 
Preolyoc7. Uke 20), Part.9, p. 685. 


Ontario High Court... 


... quashes decision of Jurisdictional Disputes 


Commission as it had no power to hear complaint 


On May 19, 1961, Chief Justice McRuer 
of the Ontario High Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, quashed a decision of the 
Jurisdictional Disputes Commission on the 
ground that the Commission had no power 
to entertain an application coming from a 
union which had no members in the com- 
pany’s employ. 

On January 24, 1961, a complaint was 
lodged under Section 66 of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America against Canadian Pittsburgh 
Industries Limited that the company 
wrongly assigned the installation of window 
sash and frames to members of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, Local 1783. 
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The Jurisdictional Disputes Commission, 
in its interim order, found that the installa- 
tion of aluminum windows by virtue of an 
agreement of 1957 between the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
on one hand and the International Associa- 
tion of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers on the other, belonged to the 
latter. Further, the Commission found that, 
under another agreement of 1957 between 
the Iron Workers Union and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, such installation was to be done 
by a composite crew composed equally of 
iron workers and carpenters. Consequently, 
the Commission ruled that the assignment 
of work belonged to and should be done 
by a composite crew of iron workers and 
carpenters. The company, who had no 
employees in either the iron workers’ or 
carpenters’ union, applied to have the order 
quashed. 

The relevant part of Section 66 of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act reads as 
follows: 


S. 66 (1) Upon complaint to the Board [the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board]...that an 
employer was or is assigning particular work 
to employees in a particular trade union rather 
than to employees in another trade union, a 
jurisdictional disputes commission may, after 
consulting any person, employers’ organization, 
trade union or council of trade unions that in 
its opinion may be affected by the complaint, 
make such interim order with respect to the 
assignment of the work as it in its discretion 
deems proper in the circumstances, and the 
employer, employers’ organization, trade union, 
council of trade unions and the officers, offi- 
cials or agents of any of them shall comply 
with the interim order. 


The sole question in dispute before Chief 
Justice McRuer was whether Section 66 of 
the Act applied to the facts of the case 
under consideration. 

On the evidence submitted, the Chief 
Justice noted that the company had a col- 
lective agreement with the International 
Chemical Workers Union, Local 172. By 
an agreement between this union and the 
Brotherhood of Painters, it was agreed that 
the latter union would become part of the 
existing agreement with the International 
Chemical Workers Union, Local 172. 

It was contended before the Commission 
that certain work, which was done by the 
company’s employees belonging to the 
Brotherhood of Painters, should be done 
by the members of the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers following the 
1957 agreement between the Painters and 
the Iron Workers, and that the Commission 
could decide accordingly. 
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Chief Justice McRuer disagreed with this 
contention. In his view, Section 66 contem- 
plates only those disputes that arise with 
respect to the assignment of work by an 
employer among his employees. The section 
does not apply where a trade union that 
has no members employed under the direc- 
tion of the employer complains that work 
is assigned to employees that, in the opinion 
of that trade union, should be done by the 
members of the complaining union. Other- 
wise, the Commission could compel an 
employer to engage workers to do work 
that his employees were perfectly willing 
to do. If it was the intention of the legisla- 
ture to give the Commission such wide 
powers to interfere with the peaceful rela- 
tions between the employer and_ his 


employees concerning which neither had 
made any complaint, much clearer language 
would be necessary than that used in Sec- 
tion 66(1), Chief Justice McRuer added. 
Also, the Chief Justice ruled, that as the 
Commission had no power to hear the 
complaint, the Labour Relations Board 
could have no power to review it. The 
Commission, by a wrong exercise of its 
jurisdiction, could not give the Labour 
Relations Board jurisdiction to review the 
Commission’s order. Consequently, the 
proper remedy in the case at bar was 
certiorari and the ruling of the Court was 
to quash the Commission’s interim order. 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited v. 
H. Orliffe et al., Canadian Labour Law 
Reports, November 21, 1961, Para. 15, 373. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


B.C. adopts new regulations governing welding on boilers and pressure vessels, 
issues new rules for gas fitfers and revises safety code for logging industry 


In British Columbia, new regulations 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
governing welding and the qualifications of 
welders require contractors to be licensed, 
place new responsibilities upon welders and 
provide for three types of welders’ certifi- 
cates. Revised regulations under the Gas 
Protection Act provide for two types of 
gas fitter’s licence in place of the former 
general licence. The new special regulations 
for the logging industry issued by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board lay down more 
stringent requirements with respect to yard- 
ing equipment and signalling. 

Other recent regulations dealt with rules 
of procedure of the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Board, safety committees in 
Alberta and gas appliances subject to the 
Alberta Gas Protection Act. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Alberta has amended its regulations 
governing gas installations, issuing Alta. 
Reg. 331/61 under the Gas Protection Act. 
Gazetted November 15, it revises Alta. 
Reg. 637/57, as amended (L.G. 1959, p. 
1084). 


The new regulations, as previously, 
specify that appliances, apparatus and 
equipment approved or certified by the 
Canadian Gas _ Association, Canadian 
Standards Association, or Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of Canada will be accepted, 
with the new proviso that they meet the 
requirements of authorized specifications or 
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laboratory test requirements and any sup- 
plemental requirements adopted under the 
Gas Protection Act. 

The regulations now also provide that 
appliances, apparatus or equipment, or 
assemblies of certified equipment for which 
it is not feasible or practical to obtain 
certification from recognized laboratories 
are subject to special inspection and test by 
the Gas Protection Branch. On approval, 
the Branch will so mark or label these items. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


Alberta has issued, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, Alta. Reg. 329/61 relat- 
ing to safety committees. Gazetted Novem- 
ber 15, it amends Alta. Reg. 780/57. 

The new regulation provides that every 
employer who employs ten or more work- 
men, but usually fewer than ten at any 
one place, must ascertain from the Board 
what type of safety supervision his opera- 
tions require in lieu of safety committees. 
The employer is obligated to carry out the 
safety measures prescribed by the Board 
and to submit monthly reports to the 
Board in connection with these require- 
ments. 

As before, the general requirement apply- 
ing to any employer of ten or more work- 
men is that a safety committee of not fewer 
than two members must be established. 
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British Columbia Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


British Columbia has issued under the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act compre- 
hensive new regulations governing welding 
and the qualifications of welders. Gazetted 
on September 21 as B.C. Reg. 145/61, they 
supplement the more general provisions 
dealing with welding in B.C. Reg. 1/60 
CG 91960)". 612). 

The new regulations apply to all welding 
in connection with the construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of any boiler, pressure vessel 
or pressure piping subject to inspection, 
approval or registration under the Act. 

They provide that no boiler, pressure ves- 
sel, or pressure piping to be used in the 
province may be constructed by welding 
unless its design has been approved and 
registered by the Chief Inspector. Pressure 
piping constructed, fabricated, or installed 
by welding in the province must comply 
with the requirements of these regulations. 

A new licensing system has been intro- 
duced requiring the licensing of contractors 
(including self-employed welders) who weld 
boilers, pressure vessels or pressure piping. 
The Chief Inspector may grant a con- 
tractor’s licence if an inspector reports that 
the applicant’s premises are equipped and 
adequate, that he employs sufficient quali- 
fied welders and that his records and 
procedures are in order. The Chief Inspector 
may impose such limitations on the con- 
tractor’s licence as he deems necessary and 
also may suspend or cancel a licence if the 
contractor fails to comply with the Act or 
regulations or with an inspector’s order. He 
may not suspend a licence for more than 
one month, however, nor may he revoke a 
licence until he has given the contractor a 
hearing. If a licence has been revoked, the 
approval or consent of the Advisory Board 
is necessary before a new one may be 
granted. 

The regulations now specifically state 
that the responsibility for the quality of the 
welding, the application of the correct 
procedure and the nature of the work done 
by his welder lies with the fabricator, that 
is, the contractor, manufacturer or other 
person who employs a welder or does weld- 
ing on his own account. 

A fabricator must arrange for a welding 
procedure qualification test and, if the 


inspector is satisfied that the procedure.. 


will produce sound welds that will meet the 
requirements of the A.S.M.E. or A.S.A. 
Codes, he must then arrange to have his 
welders tested using the approved procedure. 

He is now permitted to accept, without a 
new test, a welder who has been qualified 
by another employer using the same or an 
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equivalent welding procedure provided 
the essential variables are within the limits 
laid down in Section IX of the A.S.M.E. 
Code. The employer must, however, return 
the welder’s certificate to the Chief In- 
spector and give the procedure number 
of the work that the welder will do. If the 
Chief Inspector considers the transfer 
satisfactory, he may issue a new certificate 
to the welder. 


A fabricator may be granted authority to 
use one of four procedures, applicable to 
certain carbon steels, prescribed by the 
Department of Public Works and set out in 
appendices to the regulations. 


The employer is now required to assign 
to each welder an identification number, 
letter or symbol to identify that welder’s 
work, and to show this identification mark 
in a record which, as formerly, must con- 
tain information pertaining to his qualifica- 
tion tests. The employer is also obligated 
now to provide his welders with such 
equipment and assistance as may be required 
to comply with the new safety rules. 

Additional obligations are now placed 
upon the welder. He must, as previously, be 
the holder of an unexpired welder’s certif- 
icate. A welder is now expressly forbidden to 
do any welding by a process or in any posi- 
tion or with any classification of base metal 
or filler metal for which he has not been 
qualified. He also is required to conform 
strictly to the welding procedure provided 
by the fabricator. No _ self-employed 
welder may do any welding on any boiler, 
pressure vessel or pressure piping until 
such work has been authorized by an 
inspector and unless he holds a valid con- 
tractor’s licence. 


The new regulations contain specific pro- 
visions authorizing an inspector to inspect 
and test any boiler, pressure vessel, or 
pressure piping that has been welded, and 
to reject or condemn unsatisfactory work. 
He may also refuse to issue a certificate of 
inspection permitting operation and the 
Chief Inspector may cancel any certificate 
already issued if the welding has not been 
done properly or the welder is unqualified. 


Provision is made for the issue of three 
types of certificate, Grade A, Grade P and 
provisional, A Grade A certificate permits 
the holder to do all types of welding under 
the Act, subject to whatever limitations are 
endorsed on the certificate. The holder of 
a Grade P certificate may weld pipe lines, 
distribution mains, gas mains, as well as 
pressure piping in gas compression stations, 
gas metering and regulating stations when- 
ever the downhill welding technique can 
be used. A provisional certificate permits 
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the holder to weld on one specific job or 
type of work for the period and within the 
area stated on the certificate. An applicant 
for a provisional certificate may be required 
to take whatever qualification tests the Chief 
Inspector considers proper. 

The holder of an existing welder’s certif- 
icate may continue to do welding until his 
certificate expires, after which time he 
must apply for a retest. 

The regulations set out offences in con- 
nection with welders’ certificates. They also 
provide that the Chief Inspector may 
suspend, mark or cancel a welder’s certifi- 
cate as a result of the finding of a Coroner’s 
inquest or for specified causes, including 
incapacity or negligence and several that 
involve failure to comply with the regula- 
tions. 

The Chief Inspector may not revoke a 
welder’s certificate until he has held a hear- 
ing, nor may he suspend it for more than 
30 days. A welder whose certificate has been 
revoked may not be issued a new one 
unless the Advisory Board approves. 


The regulations contain requirements with 
respect to welder’s qualification tests. It is 
compulsory, as formerly, for a welder to 
apply annually to the Chief Inspector for a 
retest. He may, however, have his certif- 
icate renewed by the Chief Inspector, 
without a retest, for a further 12 months, if 
he submits documentary proof that he has 
been engaged in the installation and repair 
of boilers, pressure vessels and pressure 
piping for nine of the twelve months 
immediately preceding his application. Such 
a welder may not go longer than 24 months 
without a retest, however. On the recom- 
mendation of an inspector, the Chief In- 
spector may also waive the annual test if a 
welder has been engaged continuously in 
the manufacture of boilers and pressure ves- 
sels and his proficiency and quality of work 
are superior. 

Tests may also be arranged on the job- 
site at the employee’s request. In addition, 
an inspector may request a welder to per- 
form a test before a repair is made. 

Where a welder fails a qualification test, 
he may take an immediate retest by making 
two test welds of each type for each posi- 
tion on which he has failed, all of which 
must pass the test requirements. If he fails 
the retest, he may take another test after 
he has had additional training or experience 
satisfactory to the Chief Inspector. 

A new candidate for a Grade A welder’s 
certificate or a person whose certificate has 
lapsed for three years must pass a written 
examination before he may take the practical 
test. The regulations specify the subject 
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matter on which the written test will be 
based. The welder may select his practical 
test from those shown in the appendices 
to these regulations, or he may be tested in 
accordance with a fabricator’s procedure 
that has been approved by the Chief In- 
spector. The test for a Grade P certificate 
must be in accordance with the A.S.A. 
Code B31-8-1958. 

As well as taking the prescribed pre- 
cautions against fire, the welder and the 
fabricator are required to see that electrical 
connections and cables are in good order. 


Any defects are to be reported to the 
supervisor, who must have them remedied 
at once. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


December 26 was declared a public holi- 
day for purposes of the British Columbia 
Factories Act by a proclamation gazetted 
November 16. This meant that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, factories had to remain 
closed on that day and no persons could 
be employed on the premises except with 
the permission of an inspector. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


British Columbia has issued new regula- 
tions under the Gas Act respecting gas 
fitters, contractors and dealers. Gazetted 
as B.C. Reg. 164/61 on November 2, they 
supersede B.C. Reg. 142/58. The regula- 
tions, as previously, set out requirements 
relating to the licensing of gas fitters, con- 
trol of contractors, dealer’s records, and 
certificates of competency for inspectors. 


There are two main changes in the new 
regulations. They now provide for a Grade 
One and a Grade Two licence for gas fitters, 
instead of the former general licence. They 
also set out the Advisory Board’s responsi- 
bilities in recommending persons for a gas 
fitter’s licence, specifying requirements to 
which the Board must adhere in assessing 
the qualifications of applicants. 

Formerly, the holder of a general gas 
fitter’s licence, working for a licensed con- 
tractor, could perform any of the duties of 
a gas fitter. Now, however, only the holder 
of a Grade Two licence is permitted to per- 
form all the functions of a gas fitter. 

The holder of a Grade One gas fitter’s 
licence may install or repair appliances 
Where the hourly input is less than 750,000 
British thermal units or where the gas pres- 
sure in the piping to which the appliance is 
connected does not exceed five pounds per 
square inch, gauge. He may also install or 
repair any piping or appliance under the 
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supervision of a gas fitter who holds a 
Grade Two licence or with the written per- 
mission of the Chief Inspector. 

The regulations now state that the 
Advisory Board must not recommend any 
person for a Grade One gas fitter’s licence 
without proof that he has four years 
experience as a gas fitter, plumber, or pipe 
fitter, including his period of apprenticeship, 
and has passed the examination prescribed 
by the Board. (These requirements are 
similar to those previously applicable to 
candidates for the general gas fitter’s 
licence. ) 

The Board must not recommend any 
person for a Grade Two gas fitter’s licence 
unless he has held a Grade One licence for 
two years or is a professional engineer with 
two years’ experience in the installation of 
appliances and has passed the prescribed 
examination. 

The Board is now given control over the 
issue without examination of provisional gas 
fitters’ licences entitling the holder to per- 
form the functions endorsed on the licence. 
Previously, these licences could be issued 
at the discretion of the Chief Inspector. 


Provisions in the new _ regulations 
requiring the registration of contractors are 
similar in purpose to the licensing require- 
ments previously in effect. No contractor 
may install or repair gas equipment unless 
he has been issued a certificate of registra- 
tion by the Chief Inspector. The contractor, 
as before, must furnish a guarantee bond 
for $2,000. If the contractor fails to comply 
with an inspector’s order, the Chief Inspec- 
tor may suspend his certificate of 
registration. 


Requirements in connection with dealers’ 
records are similar to former provisions. 
The dealer must keep a record of appliances 
sold, which must show the name and 
address of the purchaser, the place of 
installation and the type and model number. 
He must forward to the Chief Inspector, at 
the beginning of each quarter, records per- 
taining to the preceding three months’ sales. 
The new regulations do not contain the 
former provision that prohibited a dealer 
from selling or offering for sale an 
appliance without the seal of a testing 
agency. The Gas Code, however, requires 
all appliances to have such a seal, and for- 
bids their installation without it. 

Most of the requirements relating to 
certificates of competency are similar to 
those which they replace, providing, as 
before, for the issue of Grade A, Grade B, 
and Grade T certificates. The holder of a 
Grade A certificate may be appointed an 
inspector or local inspector; of a Grade B 
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certificate, a local inspector; and of a Grade 
T certificate, a local inspector only for the 
municipality where he was so employed 
before April 1, 1956, The annual renewal 
of certificates of competency is no longer 
required. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations issued its usual Christmas exemp- 
tion order for the mercantile industry, per- 
mitting employees in retail stores to work 
two hours in excess of the daily limit fixed 
by the Hours of Work Act on any two days 
during the two-week period ending Decem- 
ber 23, 1961. The order was gazetted 
November 30 as B.C. Reg. 176/61. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Logging Regulations under the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which constitute the safety code 
for the logging industry in that province, 
have been revised and re-issued as special 
regulations (B.C. Reg. 157/61), replacing 
Sections 800 to 908 in the General Accident 
Prevention Regulations (B.C. Reg. 394/59), 


The new regulations contain ten main 
divisions: general rules, mobile yarding 
equipment, anchors, guys, rigging, falling 
and bucking, yarding and loading, signalling, 
transportation, and codes of signals. 


Major changes have been made in provi- 
sions relating to yarding equipment and sig- 
nalling. Several important requirements are 
now set out for a mobile yarder, defined as 
a portable device mounted upon wheels, 
tracks, or skids, and utilizing a vertical or 
generally vertical spar or tower to move 
logs by winch and lines. It is now necessary 
to affix to the base of the vertical spar or 
tower of each yarder a permanent notation 
stating: (1) the maximum diameter of main- 
line cables for which the unit is designed, 
the minimum size and number and place- 
ment of guylines, if required, and the place- 
ment and number of out-riggers, if required, 
which must be rigged to sustain the struc- 
ture at the breaking strength of the main 
line or upon failure of any one guy-line or 
any one out-rigger; (2) the limits of the 
angle of yarding; (3) the limits of any 
auxiliary equipment which may be safely 
affixed to the mobile yarder; (4) the name, 


‘address, and qualification of the person or 


firm who provided the foregoing data. 

The regulations also provide that unless 
a yarder bears the permanent notation 
referred to above, and is rigged to conform 
to the manufacturer’s specifications, it must 
not be used. 
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A further provision requires that over- 
head protection and other appropriate barri- 
cades, so designed as to provide minimum 
interference with the operator’s view, must 
be installed to protect the operator and con- 
trols of mobile yarders. 

In addition, the regulations specify that, 
during movement of the mobile yarder, the 
spar or tower must be lowered or supported 
so that stability of the machine is not 
impaired. 

With respect to signalling, the regulations 
now require that when signals are used to 
direct the operation of equipment, signal 
codes approved by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board must be used. All workmen 
who direct, operate, or are endangered by 
the movement of equipment must know the 
meaning of these signals. 


Each movement of equipment must be 
preceded by signals that are clear to the 
operator of the equipment and to all work- 
men who might be endangered by it; if an 
operator does not clearly understand a 
signal he must act as though it was a stop 
signal. Audible signals must be audible to 
all workmen who might be endangered by 
the movement of equipment. If voice signals 
are used, the operator, before movement of 
the equipment, must repeat the signal so that 
it is clear to all persons who might be 
endangered. 


The regulations provide that only a 
designated person may cause a signal to be 
given for the movement of equipment. He 
must ensure that no workman is endangered, 
not be otherwise occupied while he is direct- 
ing the movement, and be prepared to signal 
to stop. Any person may cause a stop signal 
to be given. 

The use of any signalling device that is 
defective or hazardous must be discon- 
tinued until it is properly repaired. All 
repairs ,alterations, or other adjustments to 
a signalling device must be made by a 
competent person. 

The regulations further require that when 
a signalling device uses frequency tone or 
tones as part of the signal, their audio fre- 
quency must be marked on the outside of 
the case of the transmitter and receiver. An 
employer whose signalling device uses radio 
frequency transmission must, before using 
the equipment, ensure that it will not affect, 
or be affected by, any other signalling 
device already installed within a radius of 
ten miles. 


The new regulations contain revised codes 
of signals for high-lead logging and for 
skidder operations, together with a new 
code of signals for vehicle operations. 

A number of other new provisions have 
been incorporated into the regulations. One 
of these requires that, if it is impracticable 
to fell trees and snags within reach of 
landings, spars, or logging machines before 
yarding operations begin, a competent 
supervisor must direct other effective 
measures to protect the workmen. Pass 
lines must now be inspected before each 
use. 

Fallers and buckers must, if possible, be 
so located as to be able to assist each other 
in case of injury, and have an appropriate 
means of signalling. Also, fallers and 
buckers are now required to stop the chain 
of power-saws when moving from cut to 
cut. 

Another new provision obligates the 
faller to notify his immediate superior if a 
tree is not completely felled. The supervisor, 
in turn, must inform all workmen who might 
be endangered, and ensure that the tree is 
safely felled. 


New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 


An amendment to the rules of procedure 
of the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Board dealing with the application of a 
union to replace another as_ bargaining 
agent before the normal time limits pre- 
scribed in the Act, approved by O.C. 
61-1099, was gazetted November 8 to take 
effect from date of publication. 

The Act provides that, except with the 
permission of the Board, a rival union may 
not apply for certification until 12 months 
after the date of certification of the bar- 
gaining agent if no collective agreement 
exists and, where a collective agreement is 
in force, not until 10 months of the term of 
the agreement have elapsed. 

The new regulation sets out the procedure 
to be followed when such permission is 
desired and prescribes the form to be used. 
Besides stating the claim that it has as 
members a majority of the employees in 
the bargaining unit, the applicant must state 
the reasons why consent to apply should be 
granted. Any intervener in replying must 
specifically admit or deny each statement 
made by the applicant. 


a 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit on October 31 up 17.2 
per cent from end of September figure but down 18.6 per cent from total at end 
of October 1969. Month’s rise in initial claims somewhat greater than in 1960" 


Claimants} for unemployment insurance 
benefit on October 31 numbered 268,700. 
This number represented an increase of 
39,500, or 17.2 per cent, over the 229,200 
on September 29 but a decrease of 61,500, 
or 18.6 per cent, from the total of 330,200 
at the corresponding date last year. 

Eight out of ten of the additional claim- 
ants on October 31 were males. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit dur- 
ing October amounted to 158,100, compared 
with 122,000 in September and 178,200 in 
October 1960. The proportion of initial 
claims rose slightly to 61 per cent during 
October from 57 per cent in September. In 
October 1960 it was 58 per cent. 

A rise in claims is usually associated with 
a more than proportionate increase in initial 
claims, but the increase in initial claims 
from September to October this year was 
somewhat greater than last year. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 173,300 for 
October, unchanged from September but 
almost 53,000 below the 225,900 estimated 
for October 1960. 

Benefit payments totalled $17 million dur- 
ing October, $16 million in September, and 
$21 million in October 1960. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$23.52 in October, $23.22 in September and 
$22.86 in October 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,750,845 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1961. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+ A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 
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_ In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 






At October 31, employers registered num- 
bered 344,505, an increase of 1,124 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 10,041 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,750 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions and 
139 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 3,152 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 162 cases, 43 
against employers and 119 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,277.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$29,356,750.29 compared with $27,731,- 
622.92 in September and $30,246,976.09 in 
October 1960. 

Benefits paid in October totalled $17,115,- 
047.91 compared with $16,082,314.72 in 
September and $20,650,922.40 in October 


N60; 


The balance in the Fund on October 31 
was $154,737,081.07; on September 30 it 
was $142,495,378.69; and on October 31, 
1960, it was $329,072,495.46. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1891, October 5, 1961 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married woman with two young 
children, filed an initial application for 
benefit at the local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission in Roberval, 
Que., on December 12, 1960, and was 
registered for employment as a salesclerk. 
She stated that she had worked as a secre- 
tary, at a salary of $18 a week, for the X... 
Co-opérative, in Ste. Hedwidge, Que., from 
May 2 to December 10, 1960, when the 
cheese factory was closed. She added 
that she was available for work and that 
her mother could look after the children. 


On April 12, 1961, the local office noti- 
fied the claimant of employment as a 
domestic servant in a private home, in 
Roberval, Que. It was a daytime job, at 
a salary of $18 for a week of about 54 
hours. The distance from the place of 
employment to the claimant’s home was 
eight miles and the cost of transportation by 
taxi was $2. The prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for this type of work was $15 a 
week. 


The claimant refused this employment for 
the following reasons: “I refuse the employ- 
ment that you have offered me. Servant in 
a private home, this work I have never 
done. My last job was secretary for the 
Xi = Cooperative!’ 


The local office’s comment was: “Other 
chances of employment unlikely.” 


On April 20, 1961, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit for the period from April 9, 1961 to 
May 20, 1961, under section 59(1) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, for having 
refused, without good cause, to apply for 
a situation in suitable employment after 
having been informed that such situation 
was vacant or was about to become vacant. 


On April 27, 1961, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees in a letter, which 
reads as follows: 


I appeal to the board of referees against 
the disqualification from receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. My reasons: first of all, 
I was offered employment as a servant in a 
private home, which work I have never done 
other than in my own home. I have worked 
aS a secretary, grocery clerk and _ bakery 
assistant. In addition, this employment is 
situated outside of my locality and having two 
children I have to be at home in the evenings. 
Moreover, I believe that a servant’s pay is 
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about the same as I would have to give to 
have someone look after my children. It seems 
to me that I had a perfect right to receive 
unemployment insurance benefit. 


The claimant was not present when the 
board of referees met at Alma on May 31, 
1961. The majority of the board dismissed 
the appeal for the reasons that “the employ- 
ment offered on April 12, 1961, as a 
domestic servant was at the same rate of 
pay as she had earned previously and that 
the place of work was only a distance of 
eight miles from her home, so, therefore, 
she should have at least given this work a 
trial and should have accepted it in view 
of the aforementioned circumstances, and 
perhaps the real reason for her refusal is 
that she is the mother of two children and 
that she could only be available by leaving 


her locality with difficulty.” 

The dissenting member of the board ex- 
pressed the following opinion: 

The job offered on April 12, 1961, was not 
suitable for the following reasons: 

The claimant has never been a domestic 
servant, but she has worked as a secretary, 
as a grocery clerk, and as a baker’s assistant. 

As this claimant resides in the vicinity of 
a large town in the region, Roberval, where 
she could obtain employment in her own line 
of work and as she would be able to return 
to her own home each evening to attend to 
her household work, as is mentioned in Ex- 
hibit 5, I am of the opinion that, for all of 
these reasons, the employment offered was not 
suitable and that the claimant had a good 
reason to refuse it. 


The claimant filed an appeal with the 
Umpire on June 20, 1961, for the same 
reasons as she had given in her appeal to 
the board of referees and on the same 
grounds as contained in the statement of 
the dissenting member of the board of 
referees. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
59(3) of the Act provides that after a lapse 
of a reasonable interval from the date on 
which an insured person becomes unem- 
ployed, employment other than that in his 
usual occupation is suitable “if it is 
employment at a rate of earnings not 
lower and on conditions not less favourable 
than those observed by agreement between 
employees and employers or, in the absence 
of any such agreement, than those recog- 
nized by good employers.” 

The claimant had been unemployed for 
four months when the local office notified 
her of the employment in question. That, 
in my opinion, is “a reasonable interval” 
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within the meaning of the above quoted 
section. As to the rate of pay, it was, accord- 
ing to the evidence on file, slightly higher 
than the prevailing rate in the district for 
that type of work. 

The cost of transportation and the engag- 
ing of someone to look after the children 
were circumstances to which, according to 
the established jurisprudence, it was incum- 
bent upon the claimant to find a solution 
which would conform with the conditions of 
the labour market in her district. 

For these reasons, I decide to dismiss 
the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1894, October 5, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, who resides at Reserve Mines, N.S., 
filed an initial application for benefit at 
the National Employment Office at Glace 
Bay, N.S., on April 25, 1960, and was 
registered for employment as a miner. 
According to the applicant, he had worked 
for the E . . . Coal Company, Glace Bay, 
N.S., from 1922 to April 23, 1960, when 
he became separated from his employment 
because of a mass layoff. He was employed 
as a miner at Colliery No. 20 and his rate 
of pay was $11.54 a day. 

According to the claimant’s “Unemploy- 
ment Register,” he worked intermittently 
after he filed his application for benefit on 
April 25, 1960. 

In a Report of Possible Disqualification 
dated May 3, 1961, addressed to the 
insurance officer, the manager of the Com- 
mission’s office in Glace Bay, stated: 

...- During the week of 26 March, No. 20 
Colliery did not work on Monday, 27 March, 
because of a snow storm which blocked all 
roads. The Colliery worked on 28, 29, 30 
March, however, but the claimant did not 
report for work because, as he stated, he was 
snowed in. 

In payment interview on 7 April, 1961, [the 
claimant] was deducted 3 days, amounting to 
$15 for the days he did not report for work. 
This deduction he now questions, as can be 
seen by letter of 2 May... 

The insurance officer notified the claimant 
by letter on May 4, 1961, that he was dis- 
qualified and that the benefit was suspended 
for the three days, March 28, 29 and 30, 
1961, because he had not proved that he was 
unable to find suitable employment, as 
required by section 54(2)(b) of the Act, 
in that he did not report for work when 
work was available. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and contended that he was unable 
to obtain transportation from his home 
to the colliery during the week of March 
26 to April 1, 1961. According to the 
record, the claimant resides about six miles 
’ from the colliery. 
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A board of referees heard the case in 
Sydney, N.S., on May 24, 1961. The claim- 
ant was represented at the hearing by D. J. 
Mclsaac, Sub-District Board Member, 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
board, by a unanimous decision, dismissed 
the appeal. The decision reads: 


... It is quite clear that the employer, because 
of weather conditions referred to above, did 
not expect the employees to report for work 
on 28, 29 & 30 March. It also follows that 
since he did not report for work, naturally 
he was not paid for those days. By the same 
reasoning, it would appear that on 28, 29 & 
30 March, due to weather conditions in the 
area, the claimant would not be in a position 
to be available for any work that was offered 
to him. After reviewing the submissions and 
upon hearing Mr. Mclsaac, the Board is of 
the opinion that the claimant has failed to 
prove that he was unable to obtain suitable 
employment on 28, 29 & 30 March, 1961. In 
other words, on the days in question there was 
work available for the claimant but due to 
circumstances over which he had no control, 
he was unable to accept the said employment... 


District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, of which the claimant is a mem- 
ber, appealed to the Umpire and stated: 


... During the weekend of March 25, 1961, 
the Glace Bay area was subjected to series of 
severe snow storms and on Sunday evening, 
March 26, another snow storm completely 
paralyzed all transportation and_ forced the 
mine operators to announce all of their mines 
would be unable to operate on Monday, 
March 27. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
March 28, 29 and 30, No. 20 Colliery, where 
[the claimant] is employed, worked with a 
reduced work force comprised mainly of work- 
men living adjacent to the colliery who walked 
to their work, and in other cases, workmen 
who were able to get transportation if living 
alone the main town streets. 

[The claimant], living some six miles from 
his place of work, had no opportunity of 
getting transportation as the bus line conveying 
him and others in his community to and from 
work was rendered useless as the snow re- 
moval equipment was unable to cope with the 
snow problem from March 27th to March 
Fist PGi a 

We are of the opinion [the claimant] was 
unemployed within the meaning of the Act 
as he made every reasonable attempt to present 
himself for employment on the dates men- 
tioned. 


On behalf of the insurance officer, the 
Chief of the Adjudication Division of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission sub- 
mitted a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire, which reads: 


1. When the insurance officer made his 
decision on 4 May, 1961, the evidence that the 
claimant was not able to get to work consisted 
only of his own statement that he was snowed 
in and could not get transportation. The insur- 
ance officer was not impressed by this statement, 
particularly as the mine was operated on the 
three days involved and the other employees 
appeared to be at work. He, therefore, declared 
that the claimant was disqualified under Section 
54 (2) of the Act because he had failed to 
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prove that he was unable to obtain suitable 
employment as required by paragraph (b) of 
this Section. 

2. On the more detailed information given 
by the union representative at the hearing 
before the board of referees, the board was 
satisfied that the claimant was, in fact, unable 
to accept work on these three days. It could 
be argued that he was consequently unable to 
obtain suitable employment within the meaning 
of paragraph (b) of Section 54 (2) of the Act. 
However, as a consequence of this finding of 
fact, the board also found that the claimant 
was, in fact, not available for work as required 
by paragraph (a) of Section 54(2) of the Act. 

3. This finding of the Board that the claimant 
was not available for work is in accordance 
with the jurisprudence established, as a claimant 
is not available for work if he is not able 
to avail himself immediately of any oppor- 
tunity of suitable employment. The board of 
referees, having accepted the fact that the 
claimant was prevented from immediately 
accepting work, necessarily found as a con- 
sequence that he was not available for work. 


4. On the facts in this case, it is clear that 
the claimant was not entitled to benefit for 
the three days in question, as he failed to 
meet the requirements of either paragraph (a) 
or paragraph (b) of Section 54 (2) of the Act. 


Inngaw letter.,dated gAncusti125, 41961, 
addressed to the Manager of the National 
Employment Office, Glace Bay, N.S., D. J. 
MclIsaac, Board Member of the United 
Mine Workers of America, stated: 

...In the material a letter signed by Mr. 
G. I. Shearer [Chief of the Adjudication Divi- 
sion of the Commission] indicated any addi- 
tional material the Union would like to submit 
would be included in the submission to the 
Umpire. We would like to make two additional 
observations that were not set out in detail in 
the original submission: 


During the week in question, March 27 to 
March 30, No. 20 Colliery had a working force 
on the following basis...On Monday, March 
27 the Colliery was completely idle due to the 
storm. On Tuesday, March 28, on the three 


Industrial Fatalities 
(Continued from page 41) 


of this year resulted in 42 deaths: 27 in 
metal mining, 8 in coal mining and 7 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. 

The 20 fatalities in logging represented 
a decrease of 5 from the 25 recorded dur- 
ing the same period last year and an increase 
of 5 from the 15 listed during the second 
quarter of this year. 

An analysis of the 231 fatalities during 
the third quarter (see chart page 42) shows 
that 69 (30 per cent) were caused by being 
“struck by” different objects: 50 were in 
the category “other” objects, 13 were caused 
by “moving vehicles” and 6 were the result 
of being struck by “tools, machinery, cranes, 
etc.”. Forty-eight fatalities were caused by 
“falls and slips”; all but five were caused 
by falls to different levels. 
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shifts—namely 7 a.m. to 3 p.m.; 4 p.m. to 
12 midnight; and 11 p.m. to 7 a.m.—the total 
shifts were 692. On Wednesday, March 29, 
the total for the same cycle was 826; and on 
Thursday, March 30, the total amount of 
shifts was 821. The normal number of shifts 
on the same schedule would be approximately 
1,150 shifts for the complete cycle. 


We are using these figures to show the storm 
blocked roads were responsible for the reduced 
work force at No. 20 Colliery where [the 
claimant] is employed. 


We are enclosing a statement from Mr. 
Gre , who operates a bus service in the 


The statement from Mr. G............ reads 
as follows: 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that I, G........... , Tun 
a regular bus service for the miners employed 
in No. 20 and No. 26 Collieries, [E............ Coal 


Co. Ltd.], Glace Bay, and that from March Like 
1961 to March 30, 1961, I was unable to 
operate due to a heavy storm and the roads 
in the area being impassable. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The ques- 
tion at issue in the present case is not 
whether the claimant has proved that the 
weather conditions were such as to have 
prevented him from reporting at his regular 
place of employment on March 28, 29 and 
30, 1961, but whether he has proved that 
those conditions were not so severe as to 
have precluded him from going to work 
elsewhere on those days. 


As the evidence adduced by the claimant 
shows that the weather conditions were so 
severe, I consider that he has failed to 
prove that he was available for work within 
the meaning of section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act on the days in question. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the 
union’s appeal. 


Thirty-five fatalities were under the head- 
ing “collisions, wrecks, derailments, etc.”; 
19 involved automobiles and trucks, eight 
involved aircraft and four involved tractors 
and loadmobiles. Twenty-eight fatalities 
were the result of being “caught in, on or 
between”. Of these, ten involved tractors 
and loadmobiles, machinery and hoisting 
and conveying apparatus were involved in 
five each and automobiles and trucks in 
four. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 88. In British Columbia, there 
were 44; in Quebec, 30, and in Alberta, 24. 

During the quarter, there were 77 fatali- 
ties in July, 86 in August and 68 in 
September. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 247 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 125 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition 129 contracts not listed 
in this report and which contained the General Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Departments of Defence Production, 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


i (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 
} (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation .......... 1 $ 817.70 
(Darel ups i ee eee 176 1,427,550.00 
SMG a, OP ae eee ee ee 5 200,731.00 
RoyalsGanadian Mounted Police .iv.....2..4... nim 3 29,768.25 













The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to_ the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


a nnn ne nL EER 








(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; tks 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $2,557.66 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 


to the 23 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


near Elbow Sask: Sanderson & Elgert, construction of highway from Tichfield to 
No 15 Highway, South Saskatchewan River Project. near Outlook Sask: Peter Kiewit Sons 
Co of Canada Ltd, Al Johnson Construction Co of Canada Ltd, Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of control shaft substructure for tunnels for South Saskatchewan River 
Dam. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: F Sanzo & Co, masonry work, extension to library, Bldg 432. 
Department of Citizenship and !mmigration 


Bruce Indian Agency Ont: Everett Brown, construction of three houses, Cape Croker 
IR. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Lorne W Lester, road construction, Brokenhead 
Indian Reserve. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Wetaska Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of public washrooms & renovations to Agency Office Bldg. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: J A MacQuarrie, changes to electrical wiring of 110 housing units. 
Summerside P E I: Eastern Landscaping Co Ltd, site improvement for school extension 
(DND 4/59 & DND 5/60). Greenwood N S: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of 
school (DND 11/60) & school extension (DND 13/61). Deep River Ont: Flordia Land- 
scaping Co, site improvement for staff hotel cafeteria (AECL 28/59). North Bay Ont: 
Bell City Contracting Co, clearing underbrush & small trees, urban Military Housing 
Project. Shilo Man: Inter-City Gas Ltd, relocation of gas lines at housing units (DND 
4/61). 

In addition, the Corporation awarded six contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bagotville Que: North Shore Builders Ltd, extension of runway, RCAF Station. 
Arnprior Ont: Delphis Cote Ltd, reroofing of hangar, Airport. Trenton Ont: Power Line 
Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical distribution system, No 6 Repair Depot. 
Cold Lake Alta: Fraser & Rice Construction Ltd. extension & modification to synthetic 
trainer bldg, RCAF Station. Royal Roads B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to 
Bldg No 6. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of three bldgs & alterations 
& addition to garage, Camp Takhini. Various locations: Eight contracts in the restricted 
category. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Quebec City Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, warning siren installation. i 
Ont: H J Gascoigne Ltd, reroofing of Bldg B-38, RCEME School. eee Pea gs 
Colborne, Welland, Fort Erie, Chippawa, Ridgeway, Crystal Beach & Fonthill Ont: Nager 
Electric (Canada) Ltd, warning siren installations. Oakville, Georgetown, Bronte Borie 
ton & Milton Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, warning siren installations. Fort Churchill Man: 
Silverline Mfg Co Ltd. construction of two steel water tanks. Victoria, Oak Bay, Esquimalt, 


Saanich, Sidney, Colwood, Shawnigan Lake, Sooke & Duncan B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd 
warning siren installations. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Victor Carter, replacement of windows, Bldgs 28, 55 & 56. HMCS 
Cornwallis; Chas Dargie & Son Ltd, repairs to floors of Bldgs Nos 12 & 41-1, HMCS 
Cornwallis; Hazelwood Bros, interior painting of Bldg 39-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Rodney 
Contractors Ltd, furring & cladding exterior walls of Bldgs #34-5 & 34-6, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Shearwater N S: Twin City Steeplejack & Building Maintenance Co, interior painting of 
Bidg #4, RCN Air Station. Sydney N S: Chappell’s Ltd, roof repairs, Bldg No 6-1, Point 
Edward Naval Base; Eastern Co-Op Services Ltd, roof repairs, Bldg No 6-2, Point Edward 
Naval Base. Camp Gagetown N B: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of eight super-way doors, etc. Dorval Que: Eagle Paving Co Ltd, asphalt paving, Airport. 
Valcartier Que: Cara Development Corp Ltd, interior painting, Camp. Esquimalt B C: 
Pacific Sheet Metal Works Ltd, supply & installation of heating & ventilating systems in 
Bldg No 86A, Tri-Service Band School, HMCS Naden. Royal Roads B C:G H Wheaton 
Ltd, supply & installation of fire doors, etc. 


In addition, this Department awarded 64 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Justice 


Joyceville Ont: Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
canning plant bldg #50, Joyceville Institution; Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of chain link security fence, Joyceville Institution. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of abutment & piers for additional 
ramp from St Helen’s Island to Jacques Cartier Bridge; Standard Electric Co Inc, conduit 
installation, Section 3, Champlain Bridge. Three Rivers Harbour Que: Williams Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of extension, Shed No 10. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Delta Electric Co Ltd, construction of 
power distribution system including trailer outlets & street lighting, Broad Cove Camp- 
ground. Kootenay National Park B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of administration bldg. 


In addition, this Department awarded five contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


St. John’s Nfld: E Miller, alterations & addition, Marshall Bldg. Ellerslie P E I: 
Edmond A Arsenault, construction of marine railway. Bailey’s Brook N S: Colin R Mac- 
Donald Ltd, wharf repairs. Bedford Basin N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, installa- 
tion of rubber tired floating fenders, Bedford Institute of Oceanography. Broad Cove 
Marsh N S: Albert MacDonald, breakwater repairs. Cape Breton Highlands National 
Park N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of road, Effie’s Brook to Neil’s Harbour. 
Halifax & area N S: Streakless Window Servites Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 
Halifax N S: Mathews Conveyor Co Ltd, supply & installation of mechanical mail handling 
equipment, federal bldg. La Have N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 
Malagash N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf improvements. Parker’s Cove N S: Hamp- 
ton Construction Co, breakwater repairs. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, replacement 
of boiler & boiler house. West Arichat N S: Gerald Forgeron, breakwater repairs. Yar- 
mouth N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Centreville N B: GR 
Wort, construction of post office bldg. Lameque N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, 
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repairs to North approach. St George N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. West Saint John N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, alterations & repairs, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Grande Vallee Que: Eloie 
Boulay, jetty reconstruction. Lac Maurier Que: G A Crowe Construction, construction of 
wharf. Marieville Que: Boulais & Freres, alterations & addition to federal bldg. Montreal 
Que: J R Robillard Ltd, construction of canteen, Customs & Immigration Bldg, 400 
Youville Square. Portneuf Que: Construction Mauriceienne Inc, wharf improvements. 
Quebec City Que: Alfred Maron, Enr, disembarkment & tunnel exit waterproofing, Cham- 
plain Harbour Station platform. Cobourg Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of water gauge station. Collingwood Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, construction 
of mooring stations. Innisfil Park Ont: Con-Bridge Ltd, wharf repairs. Kingston Ont: 
Friendship Construction Co Ltd, replacement of windows, UIC Bldg. Leamington Ont: 
J S Thornton, renovations & alterations, old Federal Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Doran Construction 
Co (1960) Ltd, alterations to Blackburn Bldg; Proulx Electric, improvements to lighting 
system in certain areas of No 2 Temporary Bldg, Wellington St; Thos Fuller Con- 
struction (1958) Co Ltd, supply & installation of system of underground mains & 
hydrants, Eldorado Mining & Refining Ltd, Tunney’s Pasture; A Bruce Benson Ltd, altera- 
tions to 4th floor, “C” wing, RCMP Headquarters. Port Burwell Ont: Dean Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of fishermen’s wharf. Toronto Ont: Casmer J Dubiel, removal of 
ashes, garbage & waste paper from federal bldgs. Jack River Man: Kraft Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of school with Arts & Home Economics rooms (Norway House Indian 
Agency). Blaine Lake Sask: H P Friedrich, construction of post office bldg. Choiceland 
Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Delisle Sask: 
Horosko Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Duck Lake Sask: Maguire 
Construction Ltd, construction of school & family residences, Duck Lake Agency. Jansen 
Sask: Holterman Construction, construction of post office bldg. Lloydminster Sask: Lloyd 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Meadow Lake Agency Sask: H D P 
Construction Ltd, construction of school with gymnasium & duplex residence, Beauval IRS. 
North Portal Sask: N J Kuster, construction of quarantine station for Department of 
Agriculture. Regina Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, renewal of water mains 
& affiliated works, RCMP barracks; McDiarmid Construction Ltd, alterations to Mother- 
well Bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning 
interior of federal bldg. Theodore Sask: Kowalishen Construction, construction of post 
Office bldg. Jasper Alta: Lance Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs to RCMP detach- 
ment quarters. Jasper National Park Alta: Crawley & Mohr Ltd, construction of Athabasca 
River Bridge & approaches, Mile 139.2, Banff-Jasper Highway. Lesser Slave Lake Agency 
Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of school, Namew Lake. Campbell River 
B C: Franklin Electric Ltd, installation of light & power system on floats. North Vancouver 
B C: Coronation Construction Co Ltd, replacement of wood sash with aluminum sash, 
federal bldg. Oliver B C: Alexander Faulds, cleaning interior of federal bldg. Prince George 
B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Secret Cove B C: 
Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Surge Narrows B C: L'K Creelman Co Ltd, 
float reconstruction. Vancouver B C: McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, improvements 
& repairs to North Arm Jetty, mouth of Fraser River. 


ae addition, this Department awarded 54 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The Sf. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Beauharnois Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, extension to upper south entrance 
wall, Upper Beauharnois lock, Central District, St Lawrence Seaway. St Catharines Ont: 
Duo-Temp (Niagara) Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum awnings for linesmen’s bldgs, 
Welland Canal; Beamer-Lathrop Ltd, repair & modifiction of segmental & track girders 
of rolling lift bridges across Welland Canal; Drope Paving & Construction Co Ltd, paving, 
west canal road, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Bonavista Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, improvements to station bldgs. Egg Esland 

N S: Graeme A Stuart, erection of steel lighthouse tower. Halifax N S: Steen Mechanical 

Contractors Ltd, provision of water supply main, sewage disposal main, steam main, 

extensions for TCA hangar & associated work, International Airport. Alma Que: Airport 

Installations Co, construction of lighting facilities, Airport. LaPasse Dangereuse Que: The 
(Continued on page 96) 
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PRICES AND THE 





Consumer Price Index, December 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.1 per cent to 129.8 from 129.7 
between November and December 1961.*. 

Increases in the component indexes for 
food, housing, and health and personal care 
offset decreases in the clothing and trans- 
portation indexes. The recreation and read- 
ing, and tobacco and alcohol indexes were 
unchanged. 

For the year 1961, the index averaged 
129.2, up by 0.9 per cent from the 1960 
average of 128.0. 


The food index rose 0.7 per cent to 
121-5ee rote. 1 23.0,. aS... price » increases 
occurred for beef, chicken, turkey and 
most fresh fruits and vegetables. Lower 
prices were reported for eggs, grapefruit, 
pork and powdered skim milk. 


The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 133.8 from 133.7 as both the shelter and 
household operation components were at 
slightly higher levels. In shelter, the rent 
index was unchanged and the home-owner- 
ship index was up 0.3 per cent. In household 
operation, the increase of 0.1 per cent 
reflected higher prices for furniture, floor 
coverings and textiles. 


The clothing index declined 0.3 per cent to 
113.7 from ~114:0 as a result of lower 
prices for some items of men’s, women’s 
and children’s wear, footwear and clothing 
services. 


The transportation index declined 0.3 per 
cent to 141.1 from 141.5 as a result of lower 
gasoline prices in several cities. 


The health and personal care index 
increased 0.1 per cent to 156.8 from 156.7; 
the health care component was up but the 
personal care component was unchanged. 
In health care, higher premiums in one 
province for pre-paid medical care were 
responsible for the upward movement. 

The recreation and reading, and tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged at 
146.3 and 117.3, respectively. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1961 


Between October and November con- 
sumer price indexes (1949=100) for the 
ten regional cities experienced mixed move- 
ments: four increased, five decreased, and 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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COST OF LIVING 


the other remained unchanged.* Increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in Winnipeg to 
0.4 per cent in Halifax and Vancouver; 
decreases ranged from 0.1 per cent in St. 
John’s to 0.5 per cent in Toronto. The index 
for Saint John was unchanged. 

Food indexes declined in all cities except 
Halifax and Montreal where increases of 
0.7 per cent and 0.5 per cent respectively 
occurred. Decreases ranged from 0.1 per 
cent in Vancouver to 1.6 per cent in 
Ottawa. Shelter indexes were higher in 
seven cities, lower in two, and unchanged 
in the remaining one. Clothing indexes rose 
in six cities while remaining constant in 
four. Household operation indexes were 
higher in five cities, lower in one, and 
unchanged in the other four. There were 
eight higher indexes and two _ indexes 
unchanged in the other commodities and 
services group. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Toronto —0.6 to 131.9; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.4 to 126.4; Ottawa 
—0.3 to 131.8; Edmonton-Calgary —0.3 to 
125.7; St. John’s —0.1 to 116.47; Halifax 
+0.5 to 129.7; Vancouver +0.5 to 130.1; 
Montreal -+-0.4 to 130.8; Winnipeg +0.2 to 
128.9. Saint John remained unchanged at 
130.8. 


Wholesale Price Indexes, November 1961 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) remained unchanged at 235.3 
between October and November 1961 as five 
group indexes rose slightly and three de- 
clined. In November 1960 the index was 
229.9. 

Group indexes that increased were: 
vegetable products, from 205.2 to 205.3; 
textile products, from 235.8 to 236.0; wood 
products, from 307.4 to 308.4; non-metallic 
minerals, from 185.5 to 185.8; and chemical 
products, from 189.8 to 190.0. 

Indexes that decreased were: animal 
products, from 256.6 to 250.5; iron 

-products, from 258.8 to 257.9; and non- 
ferrous metals, from 186.9 to 186.2. 

The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) moved up from 
130.5 to 130.6 between October and Novem- 
ber. The residential building materials price 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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index (1935-39=100) rose from 291.4 
to 292.4; on the 1949 base, from 127.8 to 
128.2. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) declined slightly between 
mid-October and mid-November 1961, mov- 
ing from a record 128.4 to 128.3. In Novem- 
ber 1960 it was 127.4. The most important 
factor in the decline during the month was 
a half-point drop in food prices. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics has 


announced that it would shift the index from 
the present 1947-49 base to a 1957-59 base, 





Collective Bargaining Review 

(Continued from page 26) 
negotiations with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and that the boards’ 
recommendations would be implemented 
January 1, 1962. The board reports sug- 
gested an increase of 6% per cent in 
engineers’ wages over a three-year period 
and reductions in arbitrary allowances for 
duties made obsolete by diesel engines. The 
union committee, which had been seeking 
a 15-per-cent increase in basic rates, 
arbitraries and special allowances, did not 
accept the majority reports and went for- 
ward with a strike vote, which was expected 
to be completed late in January. 
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1961 ‘1962 ~ 1963 


beginning with the report on the mid- 
January index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail! 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 
115.5 to 115.7 between mid-September and 
mid-October; the month before it had 
declined from 115.7 to 115.5. In October 
1960 it was 111.4. 


During the month, increases in prices of 
housing, many goods, and_ services— 
transportation, theatre admissions, hair- 
dressing, laundering—-outweighed declines. 
in food prices; the food index dropped 
almost 0.5 per cent. 





On December 21, the 15 unions represent- 
ing 110,000 non-operating railway employees 
presented their demands to the C.N.R. and 
C.P.R. They were seeking a two-year con- 
tract with a wage increase of approxi- 
mately 22 cents an hour and a job security 
formula that would limit any reduction in 
the number of employees with five or more 
years’ seniority to 1 per cent a year. For 
employees with less seniority, the unions 
proposed an S.U.B. plan. 

During the month, Canada Cement signed 
a two-year contract with the Cement 
Workers, thus ending a strike against four 
plants in Ontario and Quebec. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students may apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 159 
Automation 


1. BRIGHT, JAMES RIESER. Myths and Fal- 
lacies of Automation. New York, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, 1957. Pp. 21. 


Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, Detroit, 
January 14-18, 1957. 


The author studied the experiences of “13 
highly automatic production systems in a 
variety of industries.” Examines eight state- 
ments that are often made about automation 
and points out that the statements are not 
wholly true. 

2. GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON AUTO- 
MATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1960. Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Automation, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, June 2 and 3, 1960. [Boston? 
1960] Pp. 40. 


Conference was called by Governor Foster 
Furcolo of Massachusetts. Speakers represented 
management, labour and government. 


Business 


3. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Chartbook of Current Business 
Trends. 1961 ed. rev. New York, 1961. 
Ppi?28: 


4. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Managing Company Cash, by Nor- 
man E. Pflomm. New York, 1961. Pp. 123. 


Describes several tested ways of using cash 
more efficiently and thus reducing operating 
costs and working capital requirements. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following nine talks were spon- 
sored and published by the Federal 
Department of Labour in Ottawa in 
1961. 


5. BLACKBURN, GEORGE G. Education and 
Employment. 5 parts. 

The speaker, Director of Information of the 
Federal Department of Labour, emphasized the 
need for students to acquire as much education 
as possible to secure a satisfactory position 
upon graduation. 
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6. CAMPBELL, IAN. Barriers can dis- 
appear. Pp. 5. 
_ The speaker, National Co-ordinator of Civi- 
lian Rehabilitation, Federal Department of 
Labour, and Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers, talked about 
the older worker in industry. 

7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Education and training. Pp. 4. 

A talk by the Prime Minister, Mr. Diefen- 
baker, on the important place of education 


and training today and in the future, followed 
by a talk by G. G. Blackburn. 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. A 
Matter of Progress. [A Dramatized Play on 
Discrimination]. Pp. 7. 


9. Dousg, H. L. Let’s eliminate Age Bar- 
riers in hiring. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, who is Chief of the Division on 
Older Workers of the Federal Department of 
Labour and Secretary of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers, suggested how 
age barriers in hiring might be eliminated. 

10. Forp, I. W. It pays to graduate. 
Pp. 4. 

A talk about the importance of high school 
students’ getting all the education and training 
they can. 

11. Murcuison, C. A. L. National Em- 
ployment Service and the Older Worker. 
Pp. 4. 

The speaker, a Commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in Ottawa, 
told what the National Employment Service 
is doing to place older workers in jobs. 

12. SUTHERLAND, W. L. It pays to 
graduate. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is general personnel 
manager of Massey-Ferguson Ltd., told why 
a high school student should graduate. 

13. THRASHER, RICHARD DEVERE. Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour, talked about the 
objectives of Commonwealth Technical Train- 
ing Week, which publicizes the need of young 
people to get as much education as possible 
before leaving school. 


Economic Conditions 


14. BriTIsH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMICS AND Statistics. The Kamloops 
Region; an Economic Survey, May, 1961. 
Victoria, 1961. Pp. 68. 

Contents: Synopsis of Major | Economic 
‘Opportunities in the Kamloops Region. Trans- 
portation. Retail and Wholesale Trade. Electric 
Power. Recreation. Agriculture. Oil and Natural 
Gas Development. Mining. Forestry. Manu- 
facturing. 

15. REGINA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT. A Report of the Economic 
Development of the City of Regina. Regina, 
1961. Pp.l3. 
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Partial Contents: Population. Industrial 
Growth. Construction. Income Distribution. 
Cultural, Educational and Social Centre. Geo- 
graphical Area served by Regina. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


16. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Life Insurance and Acci- 
dental Death and Dismemberment Benefits, 
Early Summer 1960. Washington, GPO, 
196 1eePp 223: 


17. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collective 
Bargaining; Major Medical Expense Bene- 
fits, Fall 1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 80. 


“This study of major medical benefit features 
of health and insurance plans under collective 
bargaining, based on an analysis of 300 selected 
plans’..-6 


Industrial Disputes 


18. Crook, WILFRID HARRIS. Communism 
and the General Strike. Hamden, Conn., 
Shoe String Press, 1960. Pp. 483. 


Discusses many general strikes, economic, 
political and revolutionary, such as the Seattle 
and Winnipeg Strikes of 1919, the British 
General Strike of 1926, the San Francisco 
Longshoremen’s Strike of 1934, and others. 
Also shows how the Communist Party has used 
the general strike for its own purposes. 


19. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Dimensions of Major Work Stoppages, 
1947-59. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 41. 


A study of work stoppages involving 10,000 
ee workers during the period 1947 to 


Job Analysis and Specification 


20. CURRIE, RUSSEL MACKENZIE. Work 
Study. With a foreword by Ewart Smith. 
London, Pitman [1960, c1959] Pp. 232. 


This book is based on the author’s experience 
and knowledge gained as Head of the Central 
Work Study Department of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited of Great Britain. This book 
is intended as a basic book on the subject 
covering all aspects of work study techniques. 


21. Rorr, H. E. Job Analysis, by H. E. 
Roff and T. E. Watson. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1961. Pp. 40. 


This booklet attempts “to give a brief sum- 
mary indicating where further information can 
be found; to indicate the importance of job 
analysis as a tool of personnel management; 
and to include some comments on practical 
points that are not easily found elsewhere.” 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


22. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOv- 
ERNMETAL LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor Laws 
and their Administration. Proceedings of the 
43rd Convention of the International As- 
sociation of Governmental Labor Officials, 
held in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 29-Sept. 1, 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 182. 
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23. SPIELMAN, LESTER. The Taft-Hartley 
Law: its Effect on the Growth of the Labor 
Movement. New York, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1961. Pp. 27. 


The author claims that labour union growth 
has been slower in the U.S. than in Canada in 
recent years. He blames the Taft-Hartley law 
for this slowdown in the U.S 

24. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. State Hour 
Laws for Women. Rev. ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 105. 

Covers the provisions of State hour laws 
for women as of October 1, 1960. Contains 
an analysis of the laws regulating daily and 
weekly hours of work, day of rest, meal and 
rest periods, and nightwork. 


Labour Supply 


25. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES. Proceedings 


of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting, 
October 2-5, 1960, Las Vegas, Nevada. 
[Washington, Dept. of Labor, 19617] 
Pp. 144. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY. Handbook on defining Labor Market 
Areas. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 33. 


27. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Our 
Manpower Future, 1955-65; Population 
Trends, Their Manpower’ Implications. 
Washington, GPO, 1957. Pp. [32]. 


Pensions 


28. ONTARIO. COMMITTEE ON PORTABLE 
PENSIONS. Second Report. August, 1961. 
[Toronto, Department of Economics? 1961] 
Pp. 146. 


_ Reviews many phases of the Committee’s 
inquiry into pensions and their portability. 
Gives the background information used by the 
Committee in making its report. 

29. PILcH, MICHAEL. Pension Schemes, by 
Michael Pilch and Victor Wood. With a 
foreword by Lord Beveridge. London, Hut- 
chinson, 1960. Pp. 222. 

Covers both insured and non-insured pension 
schemes. Tells how to start a new pension 
scheme or how to alter an existing one. Dis- 


cusses industrial and British civil service pen- 
sion plans. 


Professional Workers 


30. ARMSBY, HENRY HorTON. Trends in 
Engineering Education, 1949 to 1959. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 67. 

An attempt to sum up the more important 
changes in engineering education over a ten- 
year period, and in some cases to look ahead 
for two years. This study is based on replies 
to a questionnaire supplied by 175 institutions. 

31. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER. 9th, NEW York, 1960. Scientific 
Manpower, 1960; Papers of the Ninth Con- 
ference on Scientific Manpower. Symposium 
on Sociology and Psychology of Scientists. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 52. 
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Two topics are considered: Developing 
Student Interest in Science and Engineering; 
Sociology and Psychology of Scientists. 


32. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
Engineering Careers in Canada. 1960-61 
Edition. Montreal, 1961. Pp. 90. 


Wages and Hours 


33. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Salary and Wage Rate Survey, Alberta. 
I May 1961. Range of Wages, Weighted 
Averages and Medians by Size and Type of 
Firm, Alberta and Four Major Cities. Ed- 
monn, 1961. Pp, 104. 


34. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF Eco- 
NOMICS AND STATISTICS. Salary and Wage 
Rate Survey, July 1961. A Study of Salary 
and Wage Rates in Selected Clerical, Pro- 
fessional and Trade Occupations in Business 
and Industrial Establishments in Four 
Regions: Metropolitan Vancouver, Metro- 
politan Victoria, Southern Interior, Northern 
Centres. Victoria, 1961. Pp. 34. 


35. SEGAL, MARTIN. Wages in the Metrop- 
olis: Their Influence on the Location of 
Industries in the New York Region. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
e950! Pp: ZT 1: 


Contents: Wages and Skills as Locational 
Factors. Skill, Productivity, and Unionization. 
Wages and Fringe Benefits. Postwar Trends in 
Wages. Pressure from within the Region. The 
Wage Factor and the Region’s Future. 


36. STAJNER, R. Distribution of Income 
in Enterprises. Belgrade, Editorial Office of 
the Yugoslav Trade Unions, 1961. Pp. 54. 


Describes how income is distributed in 
Yugoslavia. 


37. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Salary Trends: City Public School Teachers, 
1925-59. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 25. 


38. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Salary Trends: Federal Classified Em- 
ployees, 1939-60. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 38) 


39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Cotton Textiles, August 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 62. 


40. U.S. BuREAU OF LABoR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Synthetic Textiles, August 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 50. 


Women 


41. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
CanaDA. Year Book, 1961. Ottawa, 1961. 
Ppwiss: 


42. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. Careers for 
Women in the Biological Sciences. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 86. 

Partial Contents: Who are the Employers? 
Types of Work Activity. Nature of the Jobs. 


Preparation for a Career. Earnings and Other 
Work Factors. Finding Employment. 


43. U.S. WoMeEN’s BUREAU. Life Insur- 
ance Selling; Careers for Women as Life 
Underwriters. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pps 5; 


Contents: The Life Insurance Industry. 
Women in Life Insurance. Some Facts about 
Life Underwriters. Requisites for Success in the 
Field. Income and Methods of Compensation. 
Hours of Work. Place of Employment and 
Working Arrangements. Outlook and How to 
get started. Training Opportunities and Ad- 
vancement. Life Underwriters Organizations. 


Miscellaneous 


44, BUREAU OF RAILWAY ECONOMICS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Railroad Transportation, 
a Statistical Record, 1921-1959. Washington, 
1900 Ppes7: 


45. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Social 
Work in Britain. London, 1961. Pp. [98] 


Discusses social work as it applies to people 


at home, people at work, the sick and disabled, 
children and adolescents, the aged, delinquents, 
and recruitment and training of social workers. 

46. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Handbook of Workshop Calculations. 
[Rev. ed.] London, HMSO, 1942 (Reprinted 
(E161 i gn ee 


47. GRIZZLE, STANLEY G. Discrimination; 
our Achilles Heel? Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1961 ¢Pp a7. 

Text of a broadcast given on the Federal 
Department of Labour’s radio series, “Canada 
at Work.” Mr. Grizzle is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Toronto C.P.R. Division, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, and has worked actively 
for equal rights for people of all races and 
creeds. 

48. U.S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. Programs of 
the Federal Government affecting Children 
and Youth; a Summary. [Rev. ed.] Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 95. 

The U.S. Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth includes representatives of 
Federal agencies conducting programs that 
affect the well-being of children. This book 
contains descriptions of the various depart- 
mental and agency programs. 

49. U.S. PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. Minutes, Annual Meeting, April 27 
and 28, 1961, Washington, D.C. Washing- 
tons’ GPO? 196" Pp 126: 


50. WorKSHOP ON AGING, ‘TORONTO, 
1961. Community Councils and Committees 
on Aging. [Proceedings] Toronto, Ontario 
Society on Aging, 1961. 1 volume (various 
pagings). Workshop held March 25, 1961. 

The Workshop studied the role of the com- 
munity council or committee having to do 
with aging and “the role of the older person 


as planner and as effective participant in serv- 
ices and projects designed for his age group. 
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Women’s Bureau Issues Publication on Vocational Training for Girls 


In today’s changing world, “new types of 
work that require special knowledge and 
skills are opening up,” states the foreword 
to a new publication of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour. 


“The world of work holds challenge and 
opportunity for girls who are ready to get 
the necessary education and training.” 


The new publication, Vocational and 
Technical Training for Girls, lists and 
describes the various courses of vocational 
and technical training suitable for girls that 
are offered by Canadian educational insti- 
tutions at the high school, post high school 
and trade school levels of education. 





“The information brought together in 
this publication,” the foreword says, “may 
help to open some new doors and encourage 
further searching for kinds of instruction 
that will meet individual needs and interests. 
At the same time in a broader context the 
publication may be a reminder that adequate 
vocational preparation is a prerequisite for 
all other action aimed at bettering the 
condition and status of women workers.” 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
free from the Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labour, or from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa (Catalogue No. L38-1661). 





Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 90) 


Tower Co (1961) Ltd, construction of NDB Bldg & related work. Quebec Que: Alphonse 
Morency & Fils Ltee, revisions to heating system, Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. Ste-Ann-de- 
Bellevue Que: Presure Concrete Services Ltd, repair of lower guide pier, Ste Anne Canal. 
Balmoral Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, construction of storm drainage, Air Terminal 
Bldg, International Airport; Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of road, 
International Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, 
cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. Cape St James B C: D Robinson Construction 
(1952) Ltd, construction of two double dwellings, power house, pumphouse, fresh water 


supply system, etc. 





ILO Governing Body 


(Continued from page 48) 
evidence in support of it. These particulars 
will be communicated to the Liberian 
Government as soon as received along with 
a request that it make its observations avail- 


able to the ILO by February 10 at the latest. 
The two Governments will be represented 
at the next session of the Governing Body, 
during which the Governing Body will 
decide whether the matter should be referred 
to a Commission of Inquiry. 





Report of Board 
(Continued from page 68) 

These proposals were put forward and 
both parties preferred that a formal report 
be submitted in order to comply with the 
Act and that they then deal directly with 
each other. 

We are, therefore, making no specific 
recommendations other than to suggest that 
this report be distributed to the parties 
forthwith and that they resume direct 
negotiations. 
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Dated at Hamilton this 25th day of 
October, 1961. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) H. C. ARRELL, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) M. O’BrRIeEN, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) PAUL SIREN, 
Member. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-4—Employment Service Statistics......... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 11, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


























wae Atlantic ‘ Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Reviok Caliabin 
pithes a pOureH OLCe. sasee ae mos Settee - 6,504 589 1,810 2,393 1,131 581 
EST Re eS ee ee eee 4,745 444 1,343 1,697 829 432 
WOT OD ait is sia cha AR Ros 1,759 145 467 696 802 149 
(410 VeATS Aho ce cecdsacsisies mane 588 65 194 185 104 40 
DORAL NCATE Reo. orcas crete ntieisisie es bee « 810 84 267 262 136 61 
Ph =—G4 VEATB 21 sin neous ais dees cine sls) dis 2,975 246 831 1,121 503 274 
AO OASV CATR tec chp aeabes chs Bs Hetats od oul 1,912 171 472 737 344 188 
GOMVeCATS ANG OVORister ore dasc. cae ss 219 23 46 88 44 18 
1 Branton ie Woe ss Ga renee eee eee 6,155 538 1,698 2,294 1,082 543, 
(Mien te te eb the te site Be Se ons 8 4,454 397 1,248 1,619 788 402 
Wich kt OMe Wot se Reda eter oe ons scart ve tiecs.3 1,701 141 450 675 294 14] 
Alpriculbural:ccse eee de tec eel t< - 629 53 130 153 272 21 
NWonsAprichl tural yo. cses clues ones as 5,526 485 1,568 2,141 810 522 
IPatcduvVOrkers ei «cs. aden dake s a6 oe 5,037 436 1,422 1,979 734 466 
Mon Serres aoa res coir es, « 3,504 311 1,009 1,359 485 340 | 
WiOmenictmes cassettes see costs as 1,533 125 413 620 249 126 | 
AG ak Oe Se a CaaS 349 51 112 99 49 38 | 
ee 291 47 95 78 41 30 | 
iWiomenztit. 53. Were). Cie. MO eae. oe 58 » 4 17 21 8 8 
Persons Not in the Labour Force........ 5,585 631 1,637 1,843 934 540 
Wiens Fre meicecrteiier tio sin seeds cm nrcetets 1,273 165 359 393 219 137 
eee FA ete ch II rarities een eae 4,312 466 1,278 1,450 715 403 
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TABLE A-2— UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















— November October November 
196 1961 1960 

Totalanemmploy.edtersster terete. ene eter eh cicieat: ar ery mere 349 318 429 
OnitemporaryalayottaprtorUdaysepetiiatcices serosa eae 18 to 28 
Withoutrwork-:andiseekinonworke +> ey eee tees ile ele ee tee tale 331 305 401 
Scelinotfull-time workuucnnse coer er mee ecient oe Senn: 307 280 380 
Seelcing part-time: work. see ae eee hicmins sale sities s)= «1 nee 24 25 21 
Seeking undenslsmont haven merce aise strc eee 106 95 127 
Séekin gals mon thease tte ice ace ale ete loo olons) “ii isi ara beg 122 102 158 
Seclking4 = monthatwan catiecae acer. uaiietin aac amen eae ee: 45 47 62 
Seeking morert iar OmMmonbhse: peererer re ade aot ear i-inr iam 58 61 54 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nots: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Monthly Total Quarterly Totals® 
Trans- Fi S 1 My 
re and 7 portation, 3 Rane bes bik 
ont os anu- Storage Construc-| Public : ze ~ | Totals 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade | (Gincluding| tary ee 
Commun Govern- | Labour 
one ment) | income 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4, 838 1,661 33 Tart PHU 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— | 
October...... 45.7 437.5 5 2 oe cs. ROR cc \l ote ages ae Ne ican sterae neh eta oft Wee oc ell 1,599.8 
November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 1,319.2 20.0 Lap ond 
December....| 44.3 422.6 144 7” | Societe cll sso abe amen cicko cal t.t | Rackets clea ee ee 1,529.4 
1961— 
ganna. Bee dae aa ae LAO 55 cis | paar bar aeer| Sy ctva tee Panel Siesta rach Fea remanence 1,494.3 
ebruary , 4.4 142.90 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 og 2 
March....... 44.5 427.1 149-8 | ook) ABRs. ee a ee, Bis ile ate 
ape Pers Ae ieee ante TR Ped I ene ORS ncn ah ices elt peachy. Ol INeNIeeRrPARCa [Rca cre ae art Wiese on Bs 1, 36.2 
AYV-J eee : 43.1 Gila 62.4 356.0 84.6 679.2 1,382 
fancies, foe 46.2 458.1 HR ee eee. iam een tags ear [ene Da ne stp 17650. 
July... ae oe 46.2 451.7 1646 1. tees... See Oe Cr cee Peloheeen sth aes 1,651.5 
ugust....... , 60.0 160.2 75. 4* 439.1* 87.6* 691.0* ark 2 
September*..| 46.3 465.2 1600 mime Mine: |e bicep ume Bh: fF ag oe pce 17693.0 
Octobert..... 46.3 463.6 TOTS, oP nce sec Re Mecca acx bercrcec Pa coe ete lic Ae Se GO 





“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in th ini 
: ; j e, , br e remainin 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not pes 3 


* Revised. 
¢ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees-at 
October 1961 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 2,920,954. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of 
firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949-100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
—6—e=“=“0—@s»=$”—$SwOn@auyonmaeaOoa—oOOOoooooooooanawOwonnaS*+#w1ww009aam99a9aR99annmao0wTyoDoOD@OSomoanDnoOnanauauauS eee 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Sew ae are Numbers 
949-100) @ * 1949-100) 
Year and Month eee en 
Average ie ee Average W a 
Weekly Bees Weekly ages 
Employ- Wa cea and Employ- os and 
ment a Salaries 4 ment eg Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LOB Sir New Re ee ees. Se. 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
Oa ete 2 tachi hacen Re eee i 120.7 150.0 64.44 115.8 Tey, 66.71 
OTE Ee itis 5 ost 0 eee, ee oe 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
HOD SSA hee bois. fe aerator st. ose. 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
ODOM. me races, hee De TE ae oes LiGis7 171.0 TREY dl 172.5 75. 84 
1960 
October eee GEE, PR dow ee tees 121.5 178.3 76.60 109.6 179.6 78.95 
INowern bertsere sant) see ee «ck. oes. - 119.7 177.9 76.43 108.1 180.0 79.16 
ID efeey call ofr ney 0 ena Gee ne Dee ee 114.8 175.0 ows 104.1 1 YY ie”? 77.92 
1961 
ATI TOV AEM et hee BO ow ees 111.6 179.2 7.00 104.3 181.1 79.65 
He bru aii-yeies Meet Gs OE csccrecedboithads 111.0 181.1 77.89 104.6 182.5 80.24 
WER sa ee See ee a ee, ee a iL Ba 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
UN lees dee cor gh ker che er aan ee 112.6 181.8 78.12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
nts: gulch RE RES oe oe ee ee 147.12 181.6 78.00 108. 4 183.6 80.72 
an Gls ae ee PS Se ek a eae, 1 2ihes 182.8 78.55 1.2 184.6 81.17 
TTA Salis’: (ony oon cae eee Cte ae a 122.5 182. 1 78.24 110.9 182.7 89.34 
PAICUSE. SM Meiatee wt feel dl VRE oe: 123.9 182.2 18.27 13: i 182.9 80. 42 
SepLeM Deane Nntewe eed. 8. ee 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
October eee ee te cn eee sks sac 122.8 184.0 79.06 112.1 186.0 81.77 





Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 

*Revised. 


¢Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 








Employment Index 


Average Weekly Wages 








Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
p Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Provinces $ $ $ 
Newfoundland: ereemencciein cerns seer cmitonra crerrtete 147.1 142.8 151.4 69.91 WAGs 69.41 
Prince Waward IsinnG sas.eemetects oo caer is ts ua nricalers 147.5 149.7 144.8 56.56 55.79 53.73 
Nova Scott eee mriiteie | serresicsceoe Mettler cds ateratetete 98.2 99.1 97.9 64.29 64.13 63.33 
News Bruna wick oer een ae oe rsitcree iit Igy 108.1 63.00 62.35 62.67 
Quebec. cies nacn ee ere nn fale Aebis dace FS > sists 124.0 1247 124.2 75.85 75.15 73.71 
Ontapia eer lee Sei seed ete velere wetidcneaaneseterae ee ores 12222 122.7 121.8 81.46 81.82 79.58 
Mamitobace cco te ie Serene tone Seticatumsihars ote 115.2 116.2 115.9 74.46 73.99 PAE 
Saskatehowan eee a oc hiclerie coerce ee ie cease uit ohio 131.9 132.8 134.0 75.14 74.50 73.42 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 163.3 166.0 159.8 82.67 81.66 78.18 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................- 117.8 118.9 118.9 86.02 84.08 83.63 
Gana ay ered vite ae ee ei eehe nies 123.2 123.9 123.1 78.73 78.27 76.55 
Urban Areas 
STON’ S. sich Sees wa sso a ee teeta emia m teponar een seacene same 150.8 145.2 143.8 lawn std 58.11 55.12 
Sividney <.c5 Ae otek Mie als «okie gettete so bee's tr ernie woe 80.9 76.1 96.0 74.58 75.79 76.71 
PV atlidtxics, oes test itt evarsue le seins tee teers crake etme Pa ava se 124.6 123.6 117.9 65.72 66.23 62.28 
BY Revitc. (0\0 Rem Pan RRC kn by 3 cura ones octane 108.7 109.3 101.9 61.36 60.74 60. 41 
Sainteidhn os. eat ance eee hh Co os 38 Na 110.1 108.9 107.0 63.28 62.77 63.72 
Ghicontimi-Jonquiere.se-t oe neeneeecee alee ligee 116.0 120.7 96.15 95.96 95.62 
QiiebeGe. sence eels ecco ers etteie oe eee emis err ets tear 120.0 120.1 112.6 68.05 67.35 65.20 
SHErDrOOKO sae cere ee eee eee oral as eden eae lar cans as 7 109.7 104.6 66.31 65.17 64.04 
SHA Win ean . cite ctre nists 5 cinre, item ste neste Metso ocd 107.5 109.5 109.9 83.66 86.44 83.12 
Tree RULVELS ees fits cineca toed okt Come ous verae 115.6 116.6 Misinz 74.76 73.49 72.69 
Drummond valley.. vests tobe ote + ect nears 83.3 80.4 78.4 62.31 63.22 61.42 
Montreal +. .2 hor acter eens ee areas See 126.2 125.8 125.5 77.95 ines 75.32 
Opts wa = Halles eticicts aarti tee eee 5 OEE. © 133.6 135.5 127.0 73.76 73.28 71.93 
GIN SStON. sb ese ete eres cock eeiaaG Toa. 119.0 1222 112.9 77.39 77.89 74.92 
Peterborough teotteces cence: cot tus tears ae 90.8 90.5 93.6 87.29 85.41 85.27 
SEVIS Soc x Series iets wie otra ats IA ioe Aetna Meee tatas tea ceber ame 119.3 158.3 165.4 87.05 92.85 90.14 
Lf Bs} 0) 01510 PW RPE Pitas hes cx REND RD Hee. ACL Reel crc a, Onl eee a 134.6 134.9 131.4 82.49 82.51 80.08 
Hamilton. 20 She cscs coats b enki on eee ines aise 110.2 110.3 111.4 88.02 87.57 85.06 
StCatharines), aetna cc. he cere oe. « ductor caterers ocho nares AZO 109.8 111.6 87.70 89.49 85.91 
Nigoara:: cics-ceae tihcnmon sere meee eater arr. ae 113.8 108.7 113.3 78.08 iy 76.38 
Brantford. ok seo dc ern ds ete ees i tacciae 80.7 82.5 79.3 (ISTE 73.35 71.68 
Giielpht.Asc.c ccs ene tists eee ciceidae mente Polossise 124.2 12522 1227 74.08 74.33 71.35 
Csr h een es Oe ae tii bee Ne See ere eamey Gaeaaat 106.6 108.9 119.7 Use 70.77 69.22 
WACGHONOS on cae ac Oe Eas at eh Ae a Oe ee 125.2 124.1 124.5 75.00 74.77 72.01 
Stab urys Pa oa ee eee Ne te ee a eee 147.7 150.1 147.8 92.60 92.41 89.52 
"mins 22 Se eee a cee et oe ot. Ae 90.8 93.4 94.3 71.87 71.38 68.93 
Tendon eens xe en An. ek, ee ee 134.0 132.6 126.4 76.61 T5etT 73.54 
Sia 10 in WORE ON MeO oho Cre meta tow arenes or 131.8 134.9 126.9 101.89 101.81 99.61 
a iplilch-[0) organ oman Coin cei rome RT AC Sue 74.2 73.4 76. 88.57 86.95 84. 42 
Sault: Ste oManrie:enanced- oma onacuras heer emai 146.7 148.8 145.1 99.07 104.91 95.49 
Et. Williami=— bt PArthur o:.yceene nn neice ores 112.3 116.9 115.4 81.16 81.86 80. 45 
Winn pep soccer tee 2 aries Sees ee ta 113.6 114.2 115.0 (ey 70.92 69.31 
Rep ina enn es ee tee seis & ohepeinaen Lc mer eerie 141.9 143.1 135.6 73.14 71.80 71.23 
Shskatoomt ce accncn cd coe anon re ee 145.6 145.2 14721 70.09 69.12 68.76 
Edmonton: 22sec eh acetone noe ee eee 198.9 201.1 192.1 76.57 76.20 73.94 
(OPC MOP EEB cath cn spoon Soo moeOsoue S85 G6 dow ae 176.9 178.2 176.9 77.46 dieoo 74.34 
VANCOUVET 5 5 sib.ojs.0 0 210 Waiter nisin g's © otra gig see Melt sige 114.1 116.6 115.0 84.22 83.25 81.53 
WAGCOLIG cicle one tiers civic afaveters ovarateletele e'ele cle oreieieteie laterewiearsie’s 113.3 disee 113.0 75.94 76.52 74.45 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 












































Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry E 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ 
bain... Aww yat.. ed maruet |. wel aeiays. 118.4 | 120.2 | 123.2 | 95.97 | 95.00 | 93.62 
i ee On ae | ee eee eee 132.7 136.0 138.0 98. 02 97.36 95. 85 
oN Bere eye oeourre: Goer coe cee Cea eee 70.0 72.4 73.4 80.18 | 79.28 76.53 
ve) SESS ye In Oe Se ee a 191.3 195.3 198.1 | 104.11 | 103.61 | 102.52 
Died RM PONE 258). Ay scik gies eden vance teed tn 85.4 82.4 91.9 97.10 97.21 93. 48 
CTS Ue | ee | a 42.9 39.2 50.9 72.62 72.86 73.95 
(Cat avnccl Sein GSE 0! Bs pss Goan ae eRe Cae 6 ae 268.4 268.0 268.3 113.89 112.50 109. 43 
Rrmaeth A WE ci, dos. Molec sad.ves helt. wc. 149.6 159.5 147.8 85.87 82.61 84. 45 
NMEAMMUITACOUTIMG cee c.f are Ses te seh sees 112.7 113.1 111.6 81.14 80. 42 78.3 
ID yrged ON Eker 6f6 El venctaee cent, Cleans ites irr sn a trae eae aR ee 1125 ils 7/ 111.6 88.20 87.18 85 09 
IN Grecian Ole POOUSS mon yay Wa oo it ei 2 2 ee 112.9 112.6 ite 75.24 74.70 72.75 
HMm@UeAn cs DS VCTag CR rm Serie nce sicieett cece se wa ever « 129.4 129.6 129.9 68.88 68.07 66.57 
Meat products........... i Se Oo TOE. > 0 AOS 139.9 140.8 139.4 81.17 80.65 78.12 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 198.7 Vi!) 207.9 54.21 49.71 52.17 
(ram mini products. ees: a6 hens. ee uc ke a teeene « oes 104.5 104.2 105.0 81.20 79.28 77.45 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.4 113.6 113.4 68.13 67.88 66.01 
Distilodiand wmmaltiliQuOrsan.2o.5 ees. deebes oo 100.5 103.4 105.3 98.08 99.05 93.28 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................-- 80.9 80.2 78.8 81.73 84.16 82.25 
UD EreprO Gu Cus fete cee cee kee we ssh caret arenes 102.6 99.9 102.7 86.01 85.22 80.83 
Meat hei producusrmemnatetaetn i aes sine rokictin sie occess : 88.9 89.6 85.8 55.92 55.83 52.90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber),.......5........ 94.7 96.3 93.5 53.13 53.38 50.41 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 80.1 79.3 hig 65.54 64.88 63.02 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.8 (aysl (iil 4 63.22 62.68 59.30 
Woollen goods.......... Boe naar el eteit teers Siete spe 62.4 62.9 64.0 61.75 61.08 59.32 
Synthetic textiles'and silk... :.5. 0) .c5.6.00 000s. 85.1 85.1 83.9 71.22 70.56 69.56 
Alp uiupe expe And LUD) see csc ose cccicls eee + san © 93.8 92.6 92.5 51.84 51.62 49.00 
Get MOR NIS eres Coke hy et ee wR tu se Fase ma arewnp s 94.5 93.0 92.2 50.83 49.79 47.31 
POR A LOURINE YT, ces cea wed seve oa sent aet sean 104.5 103.5 100.7 Han 53.92 49.91 
Sito GOS eer nat oe knee te isiok tae. 73.8 72.8 (fied! 51.07 50.88 49.63 
Vi COG TROXG INGUSircica. on nee GD Ie oe Ser 108.5 111.5 106.0 71.49 69.46 60.07 
A VMe CH PLATING TMU ssi heeirece «site ails vie. 6 sel ciescasl« 111.8 116.9 107.3 73.36 70.39 71.01 
MIO COLO Wem te ne eines tren na cise cares 113.6 D326 114.0 70.26 70.04 O7.27 
Other wood products. =. ey essa seae. ween. shen 82.7 81.4 84.6 62.47 61.38 62.09 
ACID NOCUC Smet nYr tiem ceo. asanae ikea ts a eicaetc 127.4 128.5 127.5 95. 46 94.96 93.30 
UI pAndapapelairillste.., Me AM AM te oe eee te chee 128.2 130.2 128.9 102.90 101.95 100. 83 
(OGM ere Apel DLO CUCISe meee ae cer cen sri) ccnyas 12555 124.4 124.1 77.65 77.80 74.89 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 125.3 123.9 124.5 88.74 87.68 Sy a7) 
ronan G Steel Prod UCtS rn ie ss cect cisls eiacsis.cie.ccstdcs opus, 104.5 105.6 102.7 93.26 93.08 89.68 
PNETICULUITAL MMP leMLentSt aes see hee eee cee eee 47.1 62.3 53.9 95.89 90.89 89.04 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 152.9 pone 136.3 94.25 92.01 89.99 
Ana Wale aAncdtoOlse wei c yak © ots uss ausuearcimt: 102.2 101.0 98.5 82.77 81.66 80.05 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 103.0 101.8 96.8 81.12 80.64 77.98 
EOUNCHS CINE St yee Mec as: hs ae Sca ee aeay ct: 95.4 92.3 89.9 90.59 89.90 84. 42 
IMchinery, INGUSthialee neces cee sg wet cel eeisiet 117.8 116.5 113.6 88.52 88.08 86.66 
BTM Ar VaIUOM GNC aS LCC is. cieran ss sieve «ls «ossesels odie: 121.4 120.4 117.3 106.13 109.50 102.66 
SIS TENE bP OC HOUT, os Bee Ae a FOR OOS ooD ode 106.9 110.1 111.8 91.83 91.14 91.31 
Witrermn Gkvine Dnouieis. nue aeseee none me hie cee 111.8 111.8 115.8 95.58 93.62 87.55 
‘AD garnstorchmaey atoyey eve KinboReVS MG, cada aaege foes outa soeed- 100.5 104.2 103.4 92.66 90.96 89.77 
PMITGKAL GANG DALUSKE temas. cm Sues cot « « ©cghirow  aleiets 254.1 255.9 244.7 96.09 92.86 94.73 
OTA RV CUES ee ee Wea ce err uatt c+ caer ome meek 79.7 92.0 98.2 107.04 102.80 100.73 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 102.0 103.5 100.6 89.00 89.99 86.62 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 56.6 58.3 60.3 84.70 84.02 79.89 
‘olnonoy oqevilce bin ycarsyava onsen te hy See ihe 6 eee due aden aS UBS 129.5 119.8 84.83 82.60 82.34 
INon-ferrous meal products. .......-sbesss esos cctels 127.1 124.5 130.4 93.66 93.90 90.65 
Nim MM pLOCUCIS waite ft .,..cc/sclee aie ser eerie 145.2 144.9 146.7 90.37 90.63 87.23 
Brass anc COpPeraNrOUUCES a wer cee «2. rcp > eek 106.0 104.8 102.3 90.96 90.74 85.56 
SIMELbINg ATGYeuNIn es. As teeny, «ote cheers oie 143.5 140.4 15325 101.33 101.92 98.15 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................- 138.7 IBD 133.0 89.32 87.99 85.34 
Heavy, electrical machimery.......:ce+s ++ «+ + amet 102.4 100.7 103.9: 96.22 94.59 93.59 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 241.8 235.5 PUN ee 86.32 86.14 84.01 
Non-metallic mineral products...............-+.. 147.6 148.5 144.3 86. 49 86.01 82.65 
(Chinas (aver Wieder crea AERA cS ER ERED te ane aa 93.3 93.3 89.7 78.16 10.36 74.55 
Grass andy ASS pEOUUCtS ina. ess ts shi «cients 159u7 158.2 151.7 82.96 82.01 79.15 
Products of petroleum and coal..................-- 136.8 138.5 140.0 115.63 116.21 116.24 
Petroleum refining and products................. 139.7 141.3 143.1 116.19 116.93 117.09 
Ghermtcalaprocdtuctesse, ot, 0 says gitc.: oh sis eta oe eo 132.6 132.6 133.4 96.16 95.02 91.46 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 120.6 119.7 116.6 83.98 83.51 81.03 
NGOS ALKALISSANGySAltS., oo sperma. oot 66 By op dete 155.9 158.5 160.7 107.03 105.50 102.10 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 144.7” 142.6 132.8 71.85 71.01 69.87 
CONSE CULOM SS I oie sles s a anit wkisye reset Sele 140.1 145.5 144.3 84.81 84.57 84.27 
Building and general engineering...............+--- 1ea.2 137.8 139.5 92.42 92.35 92.06 
Highways, bridges and streets...............0005- 151.6 158. 4 152.2 73.60 13.28 72.53 
Electric and motor transportation................- 140.2 139.7 135.1 83.10 83.89 81.20 
IL OULOUR, Suche te uy, erp aR, ete ee 155.3 162.3 147.6 55.25 54. 84 53.29 
ELOLe sand CesbalLAn bs seme aeerici seat cries ate - 135.5 141.3 135.0 42.26 41.53 41.53 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............-. 126.1 125.2 115.7 48.72 48.18 47.26 
Industrial composite. .......................00005- 123.2 123.9 123.1 78.73 78.27 76.55 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than 
Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are 
also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to ali wage-earners 
of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee ee el ee ee 
——————————————E—E———eEEE——————— 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in-cente) 


September | August September | September August September 
“P61 i 0 1961 1960 











1961 1961 196 1961 ae 
Newfoundland # gaia teaates- ities 38.0 40.2 39.0 1.66 1.66 1.61 
Nowascotiaseeemca st d-saetaie arr iaiteee 40.1 40.8 40.8 1.58 1.54 1.55 
New Brunswick ne- a. 4aedaeneocileatere 40.6 40.0 41.7 1.57 1.50 1.52 
Quebecw: bese sete nett ecretoneaentee te 42.4 42.0 41.8 1.65 1.64 1.61 
Ontario cece eee ae eee retiree ee 41.4 41.0 40.9 1.90 1.92 1.86 
Manitobamrete cea eee casio tains arene 40.1 40.1 40.2 1.73 et 1.65 
Saskatchewan's sree ace aati nnice 39.2 38.2 38.9 1.94 1.94 1.88 
Alpertal() ih taetore reine maaatnerseincss commerce: 39.8 40.1 39.0 1.98 1.95 1.87 
British -Columbig@):.....suie case tomaeae © 38.0 36.9 3007 2.22 2.18 2017 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Index Number of 








Hours Average Average Average Weekly 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
; Per week Earnings Wages  — 

Current 1949 

Dollars Dollars 

No. $ $ No. 
Monthiy2A verse 19 bona eeetmcni a yates oramae ra 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthly Averarenl 9566 tae atone ceo eee ce cieiee 41.0 1552 62.40 149 5 126.3 
Monthily*A verazenl 05 7h sacs «ste s rere ee ones 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Averaronl95S.7ceenee cee ese ce a ee ne. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 i WAla Tl 
Monthly Averages! 959) een ns fs tee ners noi cee nate oe peda e7 Not 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

1960 Obtoberme hc ucerebadsct ior ean eee a: 40.6 1.78 72.66 Lift 134.3 
November tsp. serie. «te ooh eee narcotics 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 
December =. 4. eee trees dca eticee eee es 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

1961 January........ pene om SOU Piao ene, 40.1 1.81 A216 174.3 135.2 
Pe bruatiys schis cee ace carotene re ieee or 40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 
Marchese. 38 sae ea oe eee eee ene 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 
Apr re ote tis Ak ees aa ee 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
1 ENA sty crete iy Cp cache cr cue rekon che eo Set insist eae 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 
JUNC Re Ee acd 5 coe Cee see bate eee 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 
June te care adie bee «cto eetine.c ieo ie ee 40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 (Eas! 
AUD TMi 5 oth eee ef eee eS 40.9 1.82 74.26 Mire 137.8 
eeptember* sh... seep donee Stee este 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 
Octobertts.ck Mees. are eee 41.2 1.84 75.67 181.3 139.8 


Nors: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. page ii. 


* Revised, ; 
} Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


SSeS SS SSS 




















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Gena | Hours Earnings Wages 
ndustry _—_ ee ee eS | ee ee ee 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. Aug. : 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1980 1961 1961 pack 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
UOT oo pescerpener er pean a a ens a 41.9) 42.1] 42.1} 2.13 | 2.10] 2.67 | 89.30 | 88.66 | 87.35 
INGte enh Oe iees ere eee clact.s A elios + 42.1 Agee 42.3 2.21 2.19 2.16 | 93.08 | 92.34 | 91.32 
Doldeceinnt daawtetinstauee has eiss...... 42.6) 42.6] 43.0] 1.75] 1.72] 1.65 | 74.62 | 73.04 | 71.15 
Oikerimetalcs sp rest eer rig igs rs ete e sos 41.9] 42.1] 42.0] 2.38] 2.36] 2:36 | 99.79.| 99.55 | 98.95 
Oe. LT tS 1. ded 39.5 | 40.9 | 40.7] 2.01] 1.97] 1.94 | 79.59 | 80.76 | 79.19 
Cn eet Cee rere 38.9 | 41.1] 41.4] 1.78] 1.75] 1.76 | 69.22 | 71.90 | 72.84 
@iltandensturalicas® eens. tn Wee s oe: 2050) 20.6 |@239°5 | 2.37) 2.38 P2.31 | 96.00 14.61 | 01,45 
EID ae aan ee an 44.0] 43.1] 43.5] 1.94] 1.91] 1.87] 85.10 | 82.31 | 81.29 
Manufacturing |. se. lias. eee ace so Fes 41.3 | 40.9 | 40.9) 1.82] 1.82] 1.77 | 74.97 | 74.26 | 72.37 
Patra le cO0ds dWiires),. atiRekes. .cesakte. 41.6] 41.2] 41.1] 1.99] 1.98] 1.94 | 82.75 | 81.76 |. 79.63 
Wen-durable:goodsti......P)s.i¥e..1..4 5. 41.0} 40.6] 40.6] 1.66] 1.67] 1.62 | 68.23 | 67.65 | 66.05 
HooGgvand DeVeravess. akc. Mehanes..cdaahees se Z0070 (0.89.7 416 FF 1.58 |}. 1.55. 10.1750 1.69248, 161. Td 35 
Meat products........... it a 40.9] 40.6] 40.6] 1.88] 1.88] 1.81 | 76.80 | 76.35 | 73.70 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 43.9 | 37.1 | 43.2} 1.14] 1.20] 1.14 | 50.18 | 44.45 | 49.01 
Cramimill products saaseee sees s 5s.foee a ts 20-7) 42.6 | 1407 P 1.8Et 4.77 | .2673.179243, 1975 47 73.98 
Bread and other bakery products Yao Ree ANE 7 A1e9 1.49 1.49 1.45 | 61.58 | 62.21 | 60.93 
uilled tiddors4... 1.202.000. ..1..805.04 40.9] 40.2] 40.4] 2.07] 2.05] 1.99 | 84.70 | 82.45 | 80.54 
VU aURLLCOTS Me Awl: cto Serine as ote ve 39.0 40.9 39.0 2.34 2.33 2.23 | 91.29 | 95.23°| 86:81 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 39.8 | 40.7 |. 41.9 1.91 1.95 W851 TONG 9.00 lemon 
DDE pPROCUCUS ee yas. os ascot as hashes oon 42.8 42.4 41.5 1.89 1.87 1.82 | 81.03 | 79.36 |-75.27 
ea Glerproductsi ch... doe eiior ate «hooker es 41.7 41.7 40.3 1.24 1.24 1.20 | 51.67 | 51.58 | 48:53 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.4} 41.8] ° 40:1 1.19 | 1.18} 1.16 | 49.15 | 49.49 | 46:38 
@ther, leather*products. see sienns see este 42.1 41.5 40.8 130 1.35 1.31 | 57.08 | 56.20 | 53.48 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.9 | 42.6 ae | 1.38 1.38 1.34 | 59.39 | 58:58 | 56:63 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 42.0) 41.6] 40.38 ].1.4f |] 1.41 | 1.36 | 59.44 | 58.76 | 54.77 
Woollenivoods!, ta. ccd cee ro et reccts ee mone 43.6 43.3 43.6 1.30 1.29 1.25 | 56.64 :| 56.02 | 54:35, 
Synthetic textiles and silk................0.«% 44.0 43.4 43.5 1.45 1.45 1.43 | 63.87 | 68.05 | 62.16 
Clothing (textuerand tl) sae ee oc ere fee ce sree. 39.5 39.3 38.2 1.19 119 1.15 | 47.17 | 46.75 | 43.86 
Wemsiclopuhinowee. 4 jack atts cc koetes ee S9.S0e oo. 0 ja ovat 1.19 1.18 1.15 | 46.70 | 45.30 | 43.08 
Wiomen siclothin gsi. tem.) /sicsins sitions #4 38.1 | 38.4] 36.6 | 1.27} 1.28} 1.21 | 48.39 | 49.14 | 44.25 
SHUG Ig OO UStawe ARE Eee oie cisiyodee ss 41.9 41.9 41.4 Toe 1.10 1.08 | 46.28 | 46.13 | 44.91 
NV OCCU GP ITO GLU CUS Ae eueres oie cie.aarsyevsronnre.e «rele cyareyos ec 42.3 41.5 41.8 1.62 1.606 1.58 | 68.49 | 66.38 | 65.99 
Daweandentaningsatlls n/a malee sets cats. qeelers « 41.5 40.4 40.7 1.72 1.69 | 1.69 | 71.38 | 68.10 | 68.82 
ALUEMI Ur Cae: MORE EES ncctucinactheaeas « 44.2°)"' 44.2 43.4 1:49 | 1.49 1.45 | 65.82 | 65.89 | 63.02 
Onilavehe Gaererel jopeershi Oise aenns oo sdooceun eo oon 42.6 41.9 43.5 1.35 1.34 SCE Ooo Oral a hone oUt 
Ae PLOCUGiSMemene ee ce ttt tteters. «.0 si areiaaisises, ors 41.5 41.5 41.8 2.17 2.16 2.10 | 90.11 $89.70 | 87.93 
ilosandspaper mad se te. alse sa aiaeis ayes lalate wlons AID Also) 4200") 2534) 2233) |) 2.26) 97.05) | 96.32) |) 94.00: 
Otierpapemproductss.1- seta ceeene eee ee: WT |) Aco Alea rt ile rth 1.65 | 71.50 | 71.53 | 68.65 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.5 | 39.2 | 39.3 | 2.25] 2.22 | 2.18 | 89.00 | 87.25-| 85.56 
Pinoniand sueel producusy canoe et cicecee secs ss. 41.5 | 41.38; 40.8] 2.14] 2.15} 2.09 | 88.80 | 88.72 | 85.18 
Agricultural implements.................- :| 39.2 |. 87:7 38.8 | 2.14] 2.16) 2.01 | 83.69 | 81.38 | 78.24 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41/0 |, 40.4] 41.4] 2.10} 2.10 | 2.01 | 86.24 | 84.62 | 83.15 
Eland waren OOlseee tas secies = ssirse aa ot: 42.6 41.9 | -41.6 1.79 1.79 1.78 | 76.36 | 74.97 | 73.95 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 42.3 | 41.7] 40.9 1.81 1.81 1S letoedonl LOnblee ee. Go 
ATOR CAStINES, Vee erent. eee eee ess So.) 4207 42.45) 4076] 2.04 | 2.04 | 1.96] 86.97 | 86.45 | 79.87 
Machinery, Industrial nos sisce neem races: AE tee Aaah Oy eedcOOM SleO8e oO R830 81.904 sie 
erinnatyaroMangd steclicencs ccc santas es. oe 40.1 41.4] 39.7] 2.54] 2.55 | 2.49 1102.15 |105.65 | 98.91 
Sheet metal products............2sseeeseees 42.3} 41.7] 42.2] 2.08] 2.09 | 2.07 | 87.95 | 87.12 | 87.50 
Wire and wire products Dre micisterencieraustere screre?s a ae 42.5 41.8 40.5 2.18 2.11 2.02 | 90.34 | 88.31 | 81.70 
EDransporpationveguipiment..s.. scr 0-6 «0-2. 45 40.7 40.1 40.7 2.12 2.12 2.06 | 86.46 | 85.17 | 83.78 
Aircraft and parts........ eae ee: Serra Iya teal ea 40.8 42.0 2.11 2.08 | 2.07 | 88.01 | 84.84 | 87.01 
IMG TOR V.GHICLOS cain. othe feeicieoe eis Bose eeeee 42.0 40.4 41.2 2.30 2.35 2.26 | 98.53 | 95.00 | 93.26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 39.7 | 40.3 | 40.1] 2.08 | 2.09 | 2.01 | 82.61 | 84.19 | 80.59 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... CON leon Ono sonleee08) |eaeeOSule 1068 e2c02 |e Sl.Go) | aieap 
Shipbuilding and repairing............ oe 49.3 | 39.5 | 40.3] 2.07] 2.04] 2.00 | 83.35 | 80.81 | 80.72 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........06..--+- 41.0} 41.0] 40.8] 2.14] 2.14] 2.08} 87.68 | 87.6471 85:01 
PAIN UMA pPLOGCUCES eke ce ee cece t . been ee « 42.7 | 438.2 | 43.4 | 1.88) 1.89) 1.82 | 80.23 | 81.49 | 78,82 
Brass and copper products...............+-- 42.6 | 42:3 | 40.0'| 2.03} 2.03 | 1,98 | 86.24 | 85.99 |°79.42 
pimelting and Mehning po. pm. ch. - oops yhe cs - 39.8 }) 4028) 40.3 | 2.89 |) 2538) ieeoesOnle 95.20. 1995. 408 92252 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies......... Sires 42.0} 41.1 | 40.7 |) 1.89 | 1.88) 1.85 | 79.56 | 77.35 | 75.02 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 41.8 | 40.9 | 41.0] 2.09 | 2.07 | 2.06 | 87.31 | 84.84 | 84.71 
Telecommunication se Seagate te abe 41.7 | 40.6] 40.6 1.73 ile! 168) 72.40 | 70.28 |) 68.23 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners an » 
saplinness Fee tee ais eh thsval re siya alee 40.9 40.0 39.9 1.91 1.89 1.88 | 77.92 | 75.65 ia 93 
Wireandicabless cc. 5. cmee; oc nace te copie os - 43.3 44.4 39.8 2.12 2.12 |. 2.06 | 91.70 | 94.05 82 04 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 42.3 40.9 40.9 1.82 1.79 1.73 | 76.87 | 78.138 | 70.89 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............- AS Oe 4a05 42.9) 1.87 | 187 |) Li8l TES TOUS seule damol 
laa TORMUCS tae eens tows Soke sls seeseicvein Greve aie 43.1 42.8 42.0 1.70 1.68 ibs 63 73.28 | 71.91 | 68.62 
Glass and glass products,............ (giefe ais « 41.4 40.6 40.9 1.88 1.91 1.8 i 77.72 | 74.70 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.4 | 41.1 40.8 | 2.56 | 2.56 | 2.55 1103.32 {105.27 1103.89 
C@hemicalproducts)..c0t- cape on doso semi =. - 41.2 40.6 40.6 2.04 2.04 1.99 | 84.2 82.92 | 80.96. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.3 39.8 | 39.5 1.56 1.56 1.53 | 63.09 | 62.11 | 60.58 
Acids, alkalis and salts: . sc... - ecniyle os 40.6 40.0 40.4 2.31 2.36 2.28 | 96.36 | 94.62 | 92.08 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... | 42.1 | 41:3} 41.9 | 1.49 | 1.50 | 1.45 | 62.63 | 61.89 | 60.73 
Monstru ction. sae see 5.54- RRese rede oo ehh bE 42.5) 42.6 | 43.1] 1.96] 1.96] 1.94 | 83.40 | 83.46 | 83.56 
Building and general engineering......... Lane 4o°1 1 4210 42.7 12:15 tS 15 1 2012 F 9074s" 7 90.55 | 90.69 
Highways, bridges and streets. aan ae ne roa rh : e 4 e _ se vee ” a 
i ransportation.......... : : : : 3 . ’ 
ee Pea a is ae ican IA RR Ae 38.6 | 38.9 | 39.0] 1.07 | 1.04 | 1.05 | 41.28 | 40.67 | 40.91 
HTOves and NEStAUTANTS eens stele «isis aclersia) o)s/e 38.4 | .139.2°|...39,2 1.04 |} 1.01 1.02 |. 39.78 | 39.38 | 39.90: 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.1 39.41 39.71 1.041 1.03 | 1.01 | 41.70 | 40.82 | 40.29 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcz: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


De ET aS 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period aces eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
January f PLODG opener eee te 17, 986 Te aati 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
January URS Tee is foorepee ho ce 19,784 13, 440 33, 224 348 , 956 92,207 436,163 
January LOSS) hey oe. Peter. oe 7,450 7,270 14,720 596, 104 147,349 748 , 453 
January IE TL 53) ancy eves coe. ears 8,643 8,549 17, 192 562,257 158, 163 720,420 
January URLOGOR eo he. eck oe 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
January UAT RO ae ke a 2 9, 859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163,893 734, 682 
Hebruary» 2, 1961.2.08.00.. eo - 8, 866 eel 17, 248 668 , 766 185,972 854,738 
March LOGI: 8 Bee Wee 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
April 1 OGE See Bo. ee ence 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May LOG heen ce eee 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172, 884 767,788 
June UO Na ape he on ee ee 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July ANT OCA: oe ee tenes se 15, 103 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
August LALOGL. Reh: Sheet ct 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
Sepremibern JglGGil geome. ce see oh ct 14, 963 17, 850 32,813 216, 245 104,695 320, 940 
October RRO GI ERGR ee tebe: 14,645 17,066 Slee 216,358 101,260 317,618 
November.) 9612562. e-5) fee 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 , 228 107, 697 356, 925 
December 1) 961 ees ade eae 17, 462 15,940 33,402 329), dal 125,001 454,332 
January Ut OG2O0 wae. ee hck. 4 11,402 10, 866 22,268 478, 734 136, 654 615,388 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 39, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


aasSaasasae n ———— —————————————— 











Change 
from 
Industry Male Female Total |——— 
November 
30, 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing; “Trapping. 3.0205. < 4-2 «cere sue ages oth pheruate = f.sgers 278 65 ES + 99 
I el oon on SRD eNO anaes ae ra oar esr crm dos dae apace 6 6 564 9 573 - 28 
Mining: Quarrying and: OllWellsiyc os -cecmce. |e ele te eit le ier 310 37 347 10 
Mani scturine snore cha terinee Ochs ear ete cee eaters see aneyate care uate 2,738 1, 723 4,461 + 1,364 
Construction............ Settee een ee eee eases esesenssereteneeeees 1,061 52 isla! + 275 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...........0...0e0008- 529 195 724 + 185 
Public’ UtiityiOperation sia. tia toc ace deexine. + ear 82 it 99 + 30 
if bra: \'o eM an alatetn Greener aac en Geto ast sae as Gea Begs Gast Se aee A 2,010 2,581 4,591 + 1,376 
Hinance, Insuranceand Real Hstatere Wooo anc <@ seleiie = fo eite aie Foie ‘695 483 1,178 see ail 
Ber vy CC ee Ree eee Sat geen eos Sov Stee tempera Nersgvrendbor sp ompeyeneteones 9,409 10, 866 20,275 + 2,847 
GRANDtEO TAU soot os poten: <iraene cs see 17,676 16, 628 33, 704 + 6,549 





«) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1961(:} 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission } 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Occupational Group 


Registrations for Employment 





Male 





EE 

















Female Total Male Fen Ae Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,736 1,525 3,261 7,040 1, 892 8, 932 
OU) SSCA GT d <2 2 Cee, Albanese cane aaa [en 4,527 5,461 9,988 16, 182 45,839 62,021 
ESR VOLKL Stee Nea cca tee ee thee te ne 1,397 1,514 2,911 7,286 13,972 21,258 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 702 5, 650 6,352 33,727 25, 700 59, 427 
SEDAN Cea ais cg CEI CIEE Seana ae eee § Si ne 2 1,633 15 1,648 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 264 35 299 5,304 445 5,749 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 4,218 1,114 5,332 144 , 225 17,028 161, 253 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

POP GeGy aeinspettonte <iraes 0 58 10 68 1,347 435 1,782 
irextiles, clothing: cles... a. 110 769 879 2,602 10,712 13,314 
Lumber and lumber products........ 602 8 610 13,593 124 13,717 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 55 23 78 1,063 39 1,502 
Leather and leather products........ 43 87 130 857 392 1,649 
Stone, clay and glass products....... ier epcrtos aaa ae 8 481 34 515 
MetalWorking teas cclaeede tet tosses 648 21 669 15,045 746 15,791 
FEE CELICa | Wee en ete eee OOS A ree mo 185 25 210 2,612 741 3,353 
Transportation equipment........... OM eaceectes casters 9 500 30 530 
EViin11n Ose een ae tp ee enw ectnd > A271) Done lessee te 23 Ico Gs adh tat ort ect 1813 
Wonstructrou ee. eee os eee LSSIC) fps hs esate So 510 40 , 488 9 40, 497 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 750 15 765 27,927 118 28,040 
Communications and public utility. . Ue Ci eanen S Ribe fo td 1B 49 690 3 693, 
alin elanGiservice,esess sees scale 149 110 259 5,165 1,842 7,007 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 854 34 888 21,854 725 22,579 
HOLE Cli. eee the tees Peis ace 68 ult 79 3,207 Path 3,484 
PADDLE GLCCRRe ata ee riper en aaa ees eats 97 il 98 4,981 6 4,987 

ins kalted: Workersa..0 chive cd dans ste 4,616 641 5,257 113, 934 20,110 134,044 
IBlOOG. and tODACCO. «440. esds cies or a 138 130 268 4,403 5,691 10,094 
Lumber and lumber products....... 74 14 88 12,363 417 12,780 
Metalworking ues atten ce fete et 29 13 42 6,319 439 6,758 
Gonstructlontae tert ete ees: ga Fal leeual eee 4 Beetsteie cere Balad 59,537 1 59,538 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,248 484 132 ot 312 13. po2 44,874 

GRAND TOTAL.......... 17,462 15,940 33, 402 329,331 125,002 454,332 
() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS AT NOV. 30, 1961 AND DEC. 1, 1960 


~ (Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Office Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 
1961 1960 
Newfoundiand........ Pepsi ascas 11,255 15,278 
Corner BroolkJs.c--) ees ees 2,443 3,018 
Grand Hallsietrecac acc cise es 1; 694 15533 
St. John’ se-- eee AIG 4 seas 7,718 10,727 
Prince Edward Island........ 2,018 2,943 
Gharlottetowils. 0 oo acie are > 1,224 1,509 
Summerside......... ene ieh 794 1,034 
Nova Scotia........... Sa anne 18,942 20,922 
Amiherstuncsesc: «cio shaver: 646 968 
Bridsewaterncnndadee des a 719 1,234 
obi e ecm SHC OC One 4,723 5,265 
[nvernesss. scm tosteccc a 363 389 
Kentvwaillos ser serene aes 1,328 2,023 
TAVErpOO! nag evs toe aa 396 509 
News Gilistowrcessn as r-ai 2,062 2,509 
Spring null Bye eee ssc helene 818 981 
Sydney. eee oniacere ob. Cees: 4,284 3,960 
Sydney Mines*............... GRO ince 6 ieee ee 
PUTO eh Sere ice as ean es 1,315 1,439 
PV arm Out Hays aad fh oaieciccts 1,302 1,645 
New Brunswick.............. 15,934 20,072 
Bathursty asescs dara tc tee sss 1,850 2,600 
GCampbell tots. i. iic< ts omenye ars Lehi 1,620 
I Dshermmnve eae o Suances cece eee 1,155 1,129 
HreclericcOlen aeieite cr vaciaeate 1,242 1,579 
LIM Oise cactstattey & ok cuatro eine: Auckehe 339 473 
Monctolts-enk © ates ie ea 3,856 4,796 
Newcastle. s+ acess eoek e 1,141 1,512 
Samet Jobneeds ona niece -- 2,857 B22 
St..Stephenisa: societies 2 aay a Wale 1,315 
Sussex: «apne eet eae aan es 386 571 
Woodstock: ens wesent= staat <a 799 1,055 
Oueheess. eee. SS Saree ae 129,937 154,840 
Al inaess ta Seis itciistagede 4 1,572 1,342 
IASDCSLOS) ci. o seeG eicaan ne ea 474 652 
Bare: Comeas seve aoa aieies 672 533 
Besuliamoisseseen emesis: 953 1,170 
Bucking hans wesenerecemcnnres 745 984 
Causapscal oss: -cisiuincesie 1,183 1,023 
Chandler... cbucc cae ear cenncs SZ 647 
C@hicoutimiitzeeee eee 2,032 1,936 
Cowansvilleter.se sera. do neen 288 380 
Wolbequi esos: woos re oe iad 1,054 
Drummondville....,......... 1,524 ea, 
Harn Wa mie..5 cet hetero eae 432 575 
Rorestvilles assnuncwre ae 550 336 
Gaspé.eerer eer eee 870 835 
Granby geseec eit eed os 1,694 2,330 
1a Gill ee Weer owen Rene ee ere 2,900 3,526 
Joliettex ocean tera wes: 25080 3,625 
JOUGUICTE, wa acon tose 2,250 2,523 
Ea chute eectind as cee 566 809 
ViauMialbaieaayceemee einen 978 1,020 
Teas Tugue tie aes eee 843 649 
Web yisi ona eRe Manos 2,301 3,399 
Louise villaeeoner cote ee: 779 Plt 
Ma COgh mince fctan rama: 464 656 
IMantwaikciss neccmace cme cee 552 760. 
VE RGAN Gee eee ec aerator 1,492 923 
Mécantiorasunaites seen re 539 989 
Mont IGairien serine sien eee 704 758 
IMontmiaeny.jjncer aerate creer be PASYL 1,165 
Montréalliac. sacses eek ate 47,755 60, 156 
New Richmond.,............. 993 1,144 
PortvAlireds wane ae 673 605 
Quécbecse as See eee ee 9,383 11,068 
RIMOUSKI poco er aioe 2,668 2,574 
Riviére du Loup............. 2,531 2,499 
Robervalise. sentences 1,210 1,049 
ROA IR Ae ee eas bocan 2,439 2,183 
Ste. Agathe des Monts....... 571 801 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... ..... 707 958 
Stey Tihérésao ee eee 1,587 2,208 
Stwllyacinthesss aya 1,417 2,098 
StJean os ee ee 1,621 2,098 
St-Jérome eee. een see 1,242 2,626 
Septcllese-.sn-mcteore eee 1, 400 1,748 
Sliawinillanerte cesar er 3,510 S,0L9 
Sherbrooke serene ee 3,994 4,446 
Borel se estevcseco uke re 1,674 1,981 
hetiord Mines .ascete cs 1,040 1,458 
ALT OIS=RAVICLES 4. scsi «aisle oo 3,548 4,163 
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Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 
1961 1960 

Quebec—Concluded 
ValidlOr 0: soca te ee Rye 1,850 
Walleyfiel ditty ene casera 1,695 2,214 
Wictoniavalleseserm cme cnemint 1,443 2,156 
Ville St. Georges... ......... 1,799 1,643 
Ontario: <. 6.54. 54004. Jeeta 149,982 182, 266 
ATM DVO. spel loicacteottensersn eve 310 278 
AVTIS Ets odes ae ee ee 1,035 1,281 
Belleville:-.2.ar octioni ater 1,615 1,891 
Bracebridge. o- eee «cebu 985 1, 083 
Bram pbOm ss op vette etary .teopec 1,086 1,394 
Brantiords: esse > teen 2,616 3,342 
Brock villosa: eee 566 730 
Carleton Plsice:.. - cere rn 232 257 
Chathamaneg. ot. <aseees apes: 1,877 2,080 
Cobouras. fin. .a+ «etree. 834 968 
Collie woods saecdceteeir 614 882 
Gormwalls Ba... - meena 2,431 3,303 
Fellotluake: sae ecceerr eee 635 317 
Wortulorier. daticc es. «shen. ces: 585 809 
Mortyl ran Cesare. mere ae 647 603 
orb Williams. se... tere bees 2,045 2,319 
Galt... ee ee. en nes iy 1,872 
Gananoque sees» s.1s «ate ans. 351 336 
Goderich. te. 4.doeeeeS 482 631 
Guelph. e.Aac> weet ate: 1,623 1,996 
Fianna tone. Gas... theca teate detec 10,974 16,218 
Hawkesbury. seen eaten 541 741 
iKamuskasin@ ia overcast. cries 1,084 957 
Kenora ee we vac ss cake tae: 984 841 
SN STON Asse Ho vawhe ote less fers Papel li 2,110 
Karlkdandwliakes-.. ade srdes 1,387 1, 439 
RGU o(e) a ea ee ce 2,006 3,088 
Weamingtoneesc- se. + aeons 808 1, 036 
WIM BAYetee otis: havecesvere as oe 488 591 
Mis towelecemcde sbiscer ee aietie ee 297 362 
Werveleradke Sacto Nodes sm 3, 835 5, 469 
Noon abran Chr eeyaseteice eure 3,249 4,209 
MidlanGi. eb hecccusie steers eee 696 810 
INIAIEUINEG a Werete eaenciarimniectoeyes 506 529 
Newmar ketecsserecesseses ee 1,136 1,369 
Nigcard tall steers cin eee 2,000 2,789 
North Bay. -ccmeten seco et 1,455 1,865 
Oakvallomee esate 732 1,031 
Orillia Sete ee 787 1,180 
Oshawaseh cos semen es oer 3,972 4,471 
Ottawa ciesess Wenn aneeene Geoh7 6,058 
Owenrsound perce ceca 1,101 1,526 
Barrys SOUNGiere etree 511 380 
Peimbrokesenestee ess ee eee 1,572 1,758 
Perth rasce cts oer eer 456 575 
Peter boroue ieee tes eae: 2,819 3,339 
PiGtOne meetias ce seaside ovagtes 302 391 
PortpATthure oss mace sete 3,020 3,401 
Poni COlpormemncectcrnaue 768 1,051 
IPréscottiemn carn ae een eee 594 734 
TUGn Gre Wire te oc sie, atevele erotererne cot 369 451 
Sta @atharines,..0 cmon eae Seon 3,998 
SiMENOMAS ence cease 1,245 1,396 
Sanmiae ae tacce nn eee ely he) 3,048 
Sault Ste. Marie............. ole 3,480 
Slim COC telah aera ee 825 906 
Sioux OOKOULS merce eer 242 186 
Smale Halls eee ree 380 449 
Strationa een ee octane 689 810 
Sturpeontbalisasem ners seer 892 906 
Sudburyi eer ceneeceoet te. 3,227 4,002 
chillsonburenamee aes 419 323 
AMeaahaonh sch, acwobio one caw cos 2,085 20S 
WM OLOntOaascaake site ae tamer: DOO 43,391 
AP rentoneveens tease nae 571 809 
Wallsertonac, acct ineti ae 541 846 
Wallaceburmue tess 584 666 
Welland § Setrasact aa eens sae 2,054 2,508 
Weston: aa-ncmemcanncece arene 3,208 3,754 
Wind soni acon: ere aan eee 8,793 10,309 
Woodstock@tcn-.stenngcce 864 elie 
Manitoba. 48s secs0 cee 23,033 22,540 
Bran dons adcacuiaaiaumeraee 1,772 2,028 
Danp hint; ka eaaeas ee mene 1,244 1,366 
Filing Gln emer oe cee 223 267 
Portage la Prairie............ 1,047 1,002 
“che Paso See) ie ee 34 335 
Winnipeg set center eee 18,401 17,542 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS AT NOV. 30, 1961 AND DEC. 1, 1960 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Office Nov. 30, Dec. 1, Office 

1961 1960 octal ets 

Saskatchewan................ 16,292 16,244 British Columbia—Concluded 
Hist@Van. dane -- ++. - eee eer e ees 417 506 Cran brooks, passa tee ole 800 |: 1,114 
HGOV.GURINSLOEE «om tsi s+ clertelere 360 406 Dawson Creek............... 840 "969 
IMIGUSEN AWG: Hecate ces 1,416 1,474 Dunean........ ist SG Serres 791 880 
North BattlerOnd... 64. ch case 960 1,070 ICAI OODSatveme are. 9 oe ae 1,370 1509 
Prince Albert... 5.00. sere 1,980 2,004 se ones ae Oe 1, 15¢ 1,254 
owing. 3s. .f eee oa 4,972 3,934 Riimiat! Seabee) cee mo "158 218 
Saskatoon. ........+0-- ee nee. 3,610 3,740 IMissron. Ctuveterae sere tate cree 155 1,406 
Sire AON lacie leeernataors emir 925 797 In eWupeN bn ae Dee ee beheee toraaeine & 987 1372 
ACT eae Reman Bonne 443 437 Nemons tet ot te 937 1,186 
Vorktont 65...) coy vie ck dene 1,909 1,876 New Westminster............ 9,105 10,198 
Buti CvOme cms ie aut cokik ss scok 1,351 4 
ALES) A aes 28,105 30,872 Por Albee eat tet aw. ak 636 "870 
iS [a mmnOre aera. ebro eect as 362 363 Prince George ane ake. see 2,145 2,884 
(CIEE. 40 0 eas aden bere ay 8,994 10,805 PrincecRupents setecen.; + act 1425 1,802 
Drumheller. . 6.0. oss. ae: 424 354 Princeton sett tees. 455 "551 
Hdmontonteecss se eres 12,444 13,029 Cluesticl ca serciniviates tetepsu cree 983 1,380 
EEA ER Oe epee ae Be 398 678 {Te ee SRieennaet | 748 "918 
rand e@ PYAITION. sree et aoc 800 854 VeCOUVeLa Eterm ietn te ccr 24,797 30, 896 
bth bridges. 1.4 cpe%s oh pune 2,163 2,224 Vereoh od Benth, Pee cosh 1,801 2,169 
Medicine Hat................ 1,290 1,209 Vittoria!) bette... cb 3,724 5, 468 
1 NEG ID Yet ey ee ioe ee npe Gene 1,230 1,356 \aldoutufeloVebdcien Gy rsa toss eee 6 552 547 
British Columbia............. 58,834 72,402 CANA DAL tet sect ei sos 454,332 537,979 
Cnilliwacke... churn ccc: 1,942 2,059 Mitesh tre cite ers mobs 329,331 393, 856 
(ourtengypewcet mics see Pisa: 982 1,411 Nsinatsiloc| Reesor acta roe ae 8 125,001 144, 123 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
*Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney, N.S.. local office. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 
1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee II0900—00000@SD0—eeaoaweamuw=s 














Estimated Amount 
Average a 
Province Number of Weeks Bonost 
Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
INas dt reihiolll navel on Soak fovea ee 4 anu Zoe Gein aetna om crlerorsats, aac tar 3.4 14,126 302,577 
erin ce Lad wardelsland pede vc cit-vc meas «caso mai as =o acecsieia pegs © 0.5 2,031 40 ,030 
NICSE ENCOUN eee tl rete eas acacia re cettnee scapes) Grate: Saehrelyms ona: s16)/41 se) mypparsaga: » 8.4 35, 380 799,782 
ANNO MEST LIT VLCC Ns cate ee cscs hers Aan Nee. 6 sb diclingene ND aise, lle o apene Pees 5.8 24,286 513,213 
QHie 8054p. oocay 44005465 2600" Yabo Aaron’ Moni oO OOn Gram Igo 7 0URT 51.2 214,945 4,982,307 
NTC ATO ee oe etree ag traenasteenel ther ago'ca) ore: o\otasare, 555161 ='she' ol'spapeye ogee 63.6 267 , 220 6, 421,034 
LV Eer TCTs eee ee cee ce iter cdoieraiersr teers a sigisveip ops Sys escenclm «/agpresoleyers 7.2 30,058 695,539 
CRalcatche wahtee cs on bo cee in sa jas dela scgace ae te osc RE 4.4 18,369 418,546 
PAN retreat ne Pe ee Ee © ca) Acpersucgerl oes) Sieraie @ pale rs (ysl els\= sus @rehansye age « 7.9 32,998 788, 271 
IByauntoin Oo brbanleyts, ce a nano oo sen oes BOD OSM oun Da Gta aoMcn cr 4g OO000C 21.0 88,311 2,153,748 
Total, Canada, October 1961...........--..sceeeee renee ees 173.3 727,724 17,115,047 
Total, Canada, September 1961...........---.ss+2eeee reese 173.2 692, 684 16, 802, 313 
Total, Canada, October 1960............ee sees eee een e ees 225.9 903, 403 20, 650, 922 


eee ee 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, OCTOBER 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 









































Number of weeks on claim October 
Province and Sex ieee 9 O he Sa oh fee 
: i ts or 2 ag ver ota 

errs tee 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal | taimants 
Canada sac oebtas.cce eee 268,682 |104,835 | 34,446 | 40,863 | 23,799 | 16,323 | 11,584 | 36,832 DA ts # 330, 223 
IMial@s..s paar Rove ati 185,454 | 80,254 | 24,754 | 27,473 | 14,800 9,421 6,380 | 22,372 27.8 230,025 
Females. seemc se coe 83,228 | 24,581 9,692 | 13,390 8,999 6, 902 5,204 | 14,460 24.3 100, 198 
Newfoundland............ 5,461 2,052 564 Uy 437 323 235 ieee 62.7 6, 886 
Male 8 Serena cis 4,513 1,843 455 565 341 229 161 919 64.8 5,718 
Memaled . sre enidieles.on 948 209 109 152 96 94 74 124 62.7 1,168 
Prince Fdward Island.... 765 289 73 115 64 50 46 128 Done 896 
Male: cements: we oak 471 212 44 63 36 30 21 65 59.0 588 
Memales sere eee set 294 77 29 52 28 20 25 63 49.3 308 
Novyaescotia. eecke.«.-6 12,134 3,558 1,509 2,041 1273 789 569 2,395 36.1 14,069 
Male- >: Steen oo. sch 9,332 2,845 1,176 1,553 970 548 395 1,845 37.0 A ard / 
Hemalenneter se. 6 ct 2,802 713 333 488 303 241 174 550 33.0 2,792 
New Brunswick.......... 9,272 3,341 1,259 1,392 766 573 393 1,548 by ee} 11,286 
Male. ct <.sterickme 2 if 6, 484 2,559 882 969 481 349 228 1,016 53.6 8, 456 
lina (ee ew ae 2,788 782 377 423 285 224 165 532 47.7 2, 830 
Quebec... saa tarecr ane 79,590 | 30,585 | 10,200 | 12,022 (hile 5,089 3,845 | 10,678 Piles 99,111 
Mal@-sresrivrers 073 55,591 | 23,481 7,648 8,407 4,542 2,931 2,090 6, 492 28.2 67,991 
OITA cee ae eee 23,999 7,104 2,002 38,615 2,629 2,158 1,755 4,186 25.1 av, 120 
Ontariomie eee. eee 90,451 | 35,051 | 11,749 | 13,761 8,158 5,451 Doon |) 122516 20.3 118, 603 
IM Slevae trys cr aoe 60,316 | 25,962 8,092 8,993 5,006 3,149 1,963 @idt 20.1 79,761 
eM aAle amor ee 30,1385 9,089 3, 657 4,768 3,152 2,302 1, 802 5,365 20.6 38, 842 
IManitobacnc ante e 13,703 6,471 1,284 1,820 1,051 882 613 1,582 19.1 12,294 
MigileSeearecrevtevenrieccee 9,782 5,122 886 1,187 672 513 370 1,032 20.4 8,185 
Hemalesc. ss eaeaesce 3,921 1,349 398 633 379 369 243 550 15.9 4,109 
Saskatchewan............ 7,356 2,573 1,051 1,238 740 494 323 937 42.1 6,917 
IMGT G aerate tree red 4,846 1,974 hon 787 419 258 163 493 44,9 4,463 
emalewe eerste: 2,510 599 299 451 321 236 160 444 OOet 2,454 
Alberta nctee terse cstrike LAS aie 6,304 1,877 2,104 Inoue 865 560 1,634 27.8 16,468 
MaIGl aecicr cornea: 9,474 4,820 1207, 1,166 685 411 284 901 30.7 LiPoos 
enmaleaarenoaikenene 5, 243 1,484 670 938 688 454 276 733 22.4 5,163 
British Columbia........ oDezoo | 14,611 4,880 5, 653 2,766 1,807 1200 4,281 24.9 43,693 
Maleteieotarer ¥.. 24,645 | 11,4386 3,612 Boo 1,648 1,003 705 2,458 26.1 32,281 
Hemalen. 2. :. + sasctavos 10,588 3,175 1,268 1,870 1,118 804 530 1, 823 Deki 11,412 








TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 

















Province = ee eee 
: Not 
Total Entitled p 
Total* | Initial | Renewal | Disposed | to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit Bentke 

Newioundland) . + :S@BiBiwsecmehrs 2,797 1,986 811 2,302 1,421 881 982 
Prince Edward slam age eke chore te 385 263 122 328 236 92 113 
Nova Scotia. Be cc ae Oe 5,549 onooe 2,216 0, lad 3,680 1,457 1,541 
New: Brunswick. 2aseias die os 2 5,045 3,057 1,988 4,580 5) ts) 1,225 1,460 
Quebec aon a Ce an Co ee be 46 , 260 28,130 18,130 40 , 450 28,108 12,342 15, 686 
Ontario Fe oss in wilc rapes RR ecaret gcd 54, 436 32,429 22,007 54,723 39,061 15, 662 16,003 
Mantto bards sek Sat ete covcrcosr: 7,1C9 4,615 2,494 6,157 4,297 1, 860 leg 20 
Saskabche want page wee coda 4,648 3,194 1,454 4,010 Zo 1,295 1,382 
Alberta), 272 2.2 See Ae ee 9,782 6, 286 3,496 8,292 5, 827 2,465 2,874 
IBritishe@olumibise.sasaneeeeeeene 22,049 13,577 8,472 20,351 13,937 6,414 6,118 
Total, Canada, October 1961...| 158,060 96, 870 61,190 146, 330 102 , 637 43,693 47, 884 


Total, Canada, September 1961] 121,980 69, 836 52,144 115,995 84,698 31, 297 36,154 
Total, Canada, October 1960...} 178,211 103,919 74, 292 162,512 122,331 40,181 50,113 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 38,732. 


+ In addition, 37,739 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,559 were special requests not granted and 1,730 
were appeals by claimants. There were 10,731 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LOG f——Sep tember sateen sears ares cased 3,948,600 3,718, 800 229, 200 
ESET ER Nl SRC Se OA ES ee ea neg,” ORES 3' 987,000 3,757,700 229,300 
July (OR h Allnelh bec Nb ccsecths oes des cs 3,971,000 3,715, 700 255,300 
JUNG CRI ce ee As Sine 8S EROS ow taeNR os os 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266 , 900 
Mayo tun... demoed |. noustat. | SU | Pos” 3,891,000 3550 ,000 341,000 
PMV. 234 uot ene, 3 Otueeeih Gir he Ee Sat ea SRE et <A a 4,126,000 3,142,900 713,100 
AEN 03 W orsceemeasgarer arrecaceenvarceran caceri nicer crate ina EER aie SO IGaa ea eee 4,210,000 3,372,000 838, 000 
Ileana Sg Jeb eue nes GUE OO cts ft a eee. ae ae an 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872, 800 
AV EGINGE Ramee cote esse MRE ee Cictess hen RR io in Godt or hb ei cuatrets cI a cuogeve d 4,240,000 3,393, 100 846, 900 
LOHO= SW OCONEDET Rc: ke Atak siecle + Merete Go oihattltc a as salichink aactewe 4,251,000 3,496, 900 754, 100 
ING ViGIn belt ae, Mott horas Aah A tacoma to bw sake Bokeh vvcches: 4,110,000 3,624, 800 485, 200 
Meio bern: mrt e Cr cie Ee ere eickys antes Sisad ea hacky ace etre « 4,002,000 3,671, 800 330, 200 
epLemDete. «6 eek dn Seen aes de nee ce ec eM actos § 3,998, 000 3,718,500 279, 500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 - 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
OS oooa—.—™r.—o—— 
Health Recre- 


: ; Transpor- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing copay ally shee aad Mee ee 


Care Reading 





195 FSV CAT eye erayorsrce ehoueteee sete iol 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
195S AY Calyesemtniiteeiiien ae 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959S Vicari, rc remeriectrnte) or 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960 —Niear err. crs esterstoetentrei-1si= 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—December............... 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961—January.<.....-2.00-.6-- 129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
ING SAUNA onsasoncosoodr 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
WERYA ON Grnmacoooobd dus a0 ¢ 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 albhaye 7 
LY ell sm cap adagachasdao 129.1 123.9 133.2 altel!) 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
WERYyopoatebacroouoG Soo oar 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
UMN), okie ODO DO eooa ten”: 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
UUM oiecccncanooesaaum€ 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
JNTEQEM ins Santnn doo ondnuet 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September..............- 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
October yan sss 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140. 155.3 146.2 117.3 
November: s2y. cso 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
December: ....206 +5065" 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1961 


(1949 = 100) 





Total Other 
House- | Commo- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 








Nov. 1960/Oct. 1961|Nov. 1961 Operation and 
Services 
Go rehis Volos), INGtlC li ssonnocnuame 115.9 116.5 116.4 110.5 114.5 110.5 111.9 132.8 
Halifax. 7. «ros 0 Seen tino 128.4 129.2 129.7 121.6 137.6 123.4 130.7 140.9 
Saint JOM otene wectecire eer 130.0 130.8 130.8 125.2 141.5 120.9 124.5 144.4 
Montrealers eee eee 129.7 130.4 130.8 131.4 146.8 108.1 120.2 140.4 
Ota Wise o.oo ess coemeitenes 130.2 132.1 131.8 125.4 149.7 119.4 123.0 142.7 
Toronto sipiotasca re aroteceteratoreie lokersters 2 131.9 132.5 131.9 123.4 152.3 117.5 125.9 141.3 
Winnipeg wariccs cere Sot & 127.7 128.7 128.9 127.2 136.8 119.0 120.5 137.5 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 125.5 126.8 126.4 124.4 124.4 123.5 126.6 131% 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 125.7 126.0 125.7 120.3 125.7, 121.6 127.8 134.1 
WANCOUV ER. saccicieie enieeteriaete 130.8 129.6 130.1 124.9 137.0 116.4 135.7 137.5 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


Q) §t. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 











Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Dae nth Strikes and | Workers eg NT 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
LOS CR Pea AE 8... PR OR VES 221 229 88, 680 1, 246,000 Osu 
NOD aes 3s eet tintin, SLs rehyee aes sek aly oa $ 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
ODS: Mapietertptke «aise Peps bovis o cheese gale necaereuwtes 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
MOD Oe yet eR a ee col he Ok fov'ese cvs sareissecsuet crocs eres sveuh 6 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
TSG alee aan odab.d ous Oe eee ae ore ae a 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
HO GUS MNO Vel DeIwydintsaetnne< costae cures: 27 56 5,578 52,640 0.05 
Wecembetes cemeteries 12 29 1,895 30,190 0.03 
eal D6 Meer ATA View maton steno cr tnaisia testy tgs 3 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
Hebruarye Sele ee . fk ee e.. 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
March EME sc MATS IS 3 cccxsd TE OR Oe 8 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
tA Dil setracere os Ss bciae Sa we se a eyerens 18 30 6,265 59, 240 0.06 
DY iar Atel alte ia Ge ec ee 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 
ONG: See Roose bre ite ico LES oe eee 21 38 12',328 128,020 0.12 
AMUN Zor con Sho peat Geto cen acs OE 28 41 8, 826 94,560 C.09 
AT QUStH as tectt . Meo PER e se eatery s 32 47 8,067 64,570 0.06 
eptember hater cacccacaeres cee ores 31 53 10,664 105, 500 0.09 
Octobermqateten. scoot oom ae ollod 30 58 41,043 428 , 650 0.39 
INowmermlbGragmehcciccs sau ttar oscs sve 22 48 11,032 123,940 0.11 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1961, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1961, BY JURISDICTION 

















(Preliminary } (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- Sener Workers Man- 
In 
dustry L Bout F Involved| Days Jurisdiction iF cane ia Involved| Days 
ibrar oats eae eer oe 1 220 2,200 INewioundlatvd Sacc scence al iteeaa.s > aeelleehe oe calen comereree 
IRS FSTOMITICA yp ainsi Ate save, saci Ser [Pura a (Salli eae i a a IB eireedaeh vies! I helioll shea sooo oop b boscblomecos soc. 
IW itaphohe ee ON aaa ee aie 2 1022 11,040 INOVaISCOLiane eon eee 1 572 1,140 
Manufacturing........... 21 2,841 30,780 New Brunswick......... 2 187 440 
Gonsiructionwns. cee. 13 4,787 56, 900 Quebec ee ene.) Wee 8 1,755 22,780 
Transportation, etc...... 3 1,028 4,010 Ontario. seeeceres coe 30 7,295 91,660 
ple whilities. na. at = 1 200 430 Manitobiweetener ctor: 1 40 800 
IR i0 [Reece eee eer 4 112 2,290 Saskatehewanew as core rclaatee cle ccs nics comer | eckae ss tasers 
BenvdCG tee ts .cch ots 3 822 16,290 Albertaterect orto ete 1 115 170 
British Columbia....... 184 4,000 
All industries....... 48 11,032 123,940 Me ders lines sasmcnnt es aint: 1 884 2,950 
All jurisdictions..... 48 11,032 123,940 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 1009 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1961 








Industry 
Employer 


Location 





LoGGINnG 


Henry Selin Forest Products, 


Nassau Lake, Ont. 


MINING 

Metal Mining 

Opemiska Copper Mines, 
Chapais, Que. 


Coal etc. 





Dominion Coal(No. 18 Colliery), Toke Loc. 7557 
(Ind 


New Victoria, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 

Textile Products 
Canadian Industries Ltd. 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Hamilton Cotton and 
Trent Cotton, 

Dundas, Hamilton and 
Trenton, Ont. 


Wood Products 

Canadian Office and 
Furniture, 

Preston, Ont. 


Dominion Ayers, 
Ayersville, Que. 


Tron and Steel Products 
Royal Typewriter, 
Montreal, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 
Fruehauf Trailer, 
Dixie, Ont. 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 


Universal Cooler, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Canadian Westinghouse, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Canada Cement, 
Montreal, Que. 


Canada Cement, 
Pointe Anne, Ont. 


Canada Cement, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Canada Cement, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Toronto Sheet Metal 

Labour Bureau, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Structural Steel Erectors 
Association of Ontario, 
Toronto, Hamilton, other 

centres, Ont. 
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(AFL-CIO/CLC) 











(Preliminary) 
Duration in Bear ung 
Man- Days ate Maior I 
Union Workers ae sti Se ya 
Involved Mrvems|. Acts MS Result 
ber |mulated Date 
Carpenters Loc. 2995 220 | 2,200 | 5,880} Oct. 3 |Wages, hours, working 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Noy. 13 |conditions, seniority~7¢ 
an hr. increase in planing 
mill, 10¢ an hr. in saw-mill, 
higher piece work rates: 
improved working  con- 
ditions. 
Mining Employees’ 450 | 9,900 | 13,500 | Oct. 20 |Job classification, sickness 
Kederation(GNTUSe) 9 |. lee Waa 9 Seetne | ween reer axecorrere and accident insurance, 
seniority, union security ~ 
572 1,140 1,149 | Nov. 1 Arrangements for return- 
Nov. 3 Jing to surface after com- 
pletion of ‘‘task work’’~ 
Return of workers pending 
negotiations. 
Mine Workers District 50 208 620 620 | Nov. 27 |Wages, hours~11¢ an hr. 
(Ind.) Nov. 30 jincrease, five day week 
Monday to Friday. 
Textile Workers’ Union 777 | 3,110 | 3,110 | Nov. 27 |Wages~ 
DG Gs 4 728) has C7. | |e | | area gee 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
School| Carpenters Loc. 3189 127 2,330 7,420 | Sep. 8 |Union security~ 
(ArT-ClO/ CLC) = aaa | mee a) Seow ee Peee Bee ger. 
Carpenters Loc. 3263 133 2,930 6,680 | Sep. 22 |Wages~ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) (2O)I ee em ener 
Steelworkers Loc. 4711 111 | 1,440] 1,440 | Nov. 3 |Wages~Wage increase of 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 22 |5¢ an hr. 
Auto Workers Loe. 252 161 3,540 | 6,360 | Oct. 5 |Wages, hours, overtime~ 
AEL-CIO/CLC) se | a pee ee et ene 
Auto Workers Loc. 700 102 | 2,070} 8,210 | Oct. 16 |Wages, union recognition~ 
(AP L-G1O/CLC aes ee ee | Coe ai DS ERSE ET. Seem. 
U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind.) 143 290 290 | Nov. 29 |Wages, seniority,  holi- 
aS eee days~ 
Cement Workers Loe. 215 400 4,400 4,400 | Nov. 16 |W eft benefits~ 
APL CIOVCLEV Mees | ahi cp lauee |) daha yea, ages, fringe benefits 
Cement Workers Loc. 219 150 | 1,650} 1,650 | Nov. 16 |W PLEL benefits~ 
CR S1O ILCs tae Bl ee Cele a oad ages, fringe benefits 
Cement Workers Loe. 305 109 1,200 1,200 | N 16 |W. fri benefits ~ 
(AFL-CIO/CLO) ek: ages, fringe benefits 
Cement Workers Loc. 368 123 1,350 1,350 | Nov. 16 |W fri fits~ 
(AFL-GIO/CLG) ae oe ages, fringe benefits 
Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 500 | 10,500 | 32,100 | Sep. 11 |Wages, travelling time~ 
30 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 29 |15¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Sep. 1, 1961, 3¢ an hr. 
effective May 1, 1962. 
Structural Iron Workers, 966 | 12,560 | 39,290 | Sep. 12 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
various locs. Nov. 20 |10¢ an hr. increase, plus 7¢ 


an hr. for welfare fund 
Jan. 1, 1962, 6¢ May 1, 1962. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1961 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Windsor Builders and 
Contractors Exchange, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Toronto Builders Exchange, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ontario Lathing Contractors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Brown & Root, 
Windfall, Alta. 


Meco Electric, 
Smiths Falls, Ont. 


Saint John Builders’ Exchange, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Bedford District Contractors 
Association, 
Granby and district, Que. 


TRANSPORTATION ETc. 
Transportation 

Five automobile hauling firms, 
Various centres, Que. and Ont. 


Four automobile hauling firms, 
Oakville, Oshawa, Windsor, 
other points, Ont. 


Pusuic Urmity OPERATION 

Hydro Electric Power 
Commission, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


SERVICE 

Government Service 

City of Hamilton, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 























(Preliminary) 
ion in Starting 
an- Days Dat : 
Union Workers - sf hg Major Issues 
Involved Maver) Anes Termi- Result 
ber |mulated Sage 
ate 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 773 other 1,900 | 24,700 | 74,640 | Sep. 20 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
building trades unions Nov. 20 |25-30¢ an hr. over a 2-yr. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) period, improved fringe 
benefits. 
Structural Iron Workers 270 5, 130 7,290 | Oct. 20 |Wages~10¢ an hr. increase 
Loe. 721 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 28 Jjimmediately, 5¢ an hr. 
Jan. 1, 1962, 3¢ an hr. May 
1, 1962; 5¢ an hr. to welfare 
fund starting Jan. 1962. 
Lathers Loe. 97 100 1, 800 1,800 | Nov. 7 |Alleged failure to honour 
Alie-CIO/CLGE): mafasist ~ 8 lobed) saineeib.. vads.. agreement~ 
Plumbers Loc. 488 115 170 170 | Nov. 7 |Living conditions in camp 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 9 |~Return of workers. 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 161 160 160 | Nov. 22 |Pay for travelling time~ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 23 |Return of workers pending 
further negotiations. 
Carpenters Loc. 1386 184 370 370 | Nov. 27 |Wages, working conditions, 
CAE E-ClO/ CLG) SPF i= SOS) ee ae ee ee oe cccrat paid statutory holidays, 
union security ~ 
Building Workers’ 505 510 510 | Nov. 30 |Wages, hours, union secu- 
Hederstionnde NelwUD eis ell (Mee | ies eereie ell cece. rity ~ 
Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 884 | 2,950 | 2,950 | Nov. 26 |Wages, control of welfare 
eee eae fund~ 
Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 111 370 370 | Nov. 26 |Wages, control of welfare 
So ae fund~ 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 138 200 430 430 | Nov. 10 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 12 |Wage increase, improved 
fringe benefits. 
International Operating 135 770 | 3,950} Sep. 28 |Wages~ Wage increase, im- 
Engineers Loc. 700 Nov. 8 |proved fringe benefits. 
(AFL-CIO) 
Hotel Employees Loc. 299 675 | 15,210 | 134,790) Apr. 24 |Wages~ 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 














Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Technical Note to ‘’G’ Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables 
in this section contain data covering strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and 
lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or 
involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. 


The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as_ those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown in 
parentheses for the major work stoppages listed 
in Table G-4. The data in parentheses are 
those reported at an early stage of the work 
stoppage, and they refer only to the plant 
or premises at which the stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 


terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is On Occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 


The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1948). 


In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved or concerned in the dispute, number of 
workers involved, duration in man-days, starting 
date (the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage ter- 
minated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages are not likely to lead to 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis; to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently the 
information in this section may not be accurate 
in all respects. 


ee 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1961 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 








& 
ole ge 
° 
a| eB ns 
eo | 8 
a oS 2 =) 
H|S6]e2 3 /.o 8 
Cause '- rel & | 8 lee fe 2 "J 
& q be = =| a) ec a I o 
3 S/ 8&1 e|/sei5 jke ec 
Sa |) | |] al So Orn a) D 
3 a=| =) wo | & hy © | 2° © Oo 8 a 
may fos | SoS ly |e PaO se S| see Sy ee 
all Sah Sole Ficke Seles IS |B le Bel el les lace |e 
Sat es esnecsel © lees | See) be foe |G |e 
SSM PEEL ALN S GROLES LODD IN CLONsO ID] CC Ue eilonyersicrelorerclo <lererete cil steters| | ovessial| streretlliayaee,s! las ctral| siaraisifias aeillansins | aveieus faielerell Sle oiail’s soe [istaele 
Struck by: 
(aniools; machinery, Cranes ©UCds: + sesle cl cleieis «1/16 0001s) x0 0 LN Sheeealte sees 1 ee es pe Leet | pore tency 6 
MDE MLO wAnG sve DI Cles\estreernn ee eesscr acer ert ret- Veyarece svireese wier<ia)| eve sie] ae tesliewie allerclase (oie Sos 6]. i eralle aan ON 13 
{GTO tnerO DGC isms. isi teks are sacra yo. spice 3/4. Sie LD le ole al 1a 3 PASS PAW sere) gait 
Caught in, on or bewteen machinery, vehicles, etc........ 10) ge| See 2 Gl sive 1 We 2 1} 28 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc................e0++- 1 2}. 1 44 5 117 Hie alee 35 
Falls und slips: 
Geet OM SAILS: LOV.e La eee tree ie ie ole acl ois c sckiapeie ene ae.c\| a v0 ile 2 iN A coe ltrs (Se lot eal [oa 1 5 
(py) muio GiserentiLevelSetennermtentctssiect cracls aa ais es 2 ie 3} 14) 23). 2] eiotors||feterens 43 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions. .... Diller atest teers Dein oy teres lievernte (tne, || eperer 10 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
CARRE SOS te MEN OPI Tete eect ciect os sioeyeier arch iclenesa'er °e-s er cai) Szeraye| nayeyell ona 5 CN es veil Reerena lear] Ie Old Koss eal pecs iene 14 
UGCLITELCILETON beets center eicis eoicie sere siersrs a cialis seers: oll e-evoveil i eoem|earae 2 5| 10 3 1 AE 1 23 
DCO KCL LLG Deer etree reer ee esicicne e:ayoie, ace, o whebore [ciel aval orerers) ia eyeitn| ulate. Ula Se eae 1 illite 1 4 
Maa aNCOUSTCCICLET CS ae eee oer nial coe cse os aro. steve cust nc cieil leceeetell lake tell orecevc [len cnal fussy cre l= care ceiftcnsiane' ft nseuereil eoaveed| arenes avevele||leieie.s 
Mota hhir dachtat betel OO lee peter pases: «1 taia~ sys7eiers 18) 20 23} 45) 69) 4} 30] 8). 13 PRB 
Potala puiccdcquartery 900m esis ances « ofits eae 26) 25) 11) 57| 58) 74) 12) 54) 10).. oDle 352 





*Of this total 186 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 45 were obtained from other non-official sources. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1961 
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Transportation, Storage an om- 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


$1.50 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Per 





Only Subscription 





Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GazettE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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The Department of Labour Today 


Division on Older Workers 


In accordance with a directive from Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, to in- 
tensify efforts on behalf of older workers, 
the Division on Older Workers was estab- 
lished by the Department of Labour and 
placed under the direction of the National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation. 

It began operations on a full-time basis 
in 1959. Its functions include co-ordination 
of departmental activities in the field; de- 
velopment of educational efforts in co- 
operation with the Information Branch; 
encouragement of research in co-operation 
with the Economics and Research Branch 
and other agencies; liaison with voluntary 
agencies and provincial government depart- 
ments interested in problems of aging; hold- 
ing a watching brief on developments in 
other countries and liaison with agencies 
abroad; supplying of secretarial services to 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers; and the assembly and dissemina- 
tion of information. 


The Division has assembled the following 
material, which may be obtained free by 
writing to the Division on Older Workers, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

Speaking Out About the Older Worker 
Problem. A _ series of radio broadcasts. 
Available in French and English. 

Pertinent Facts About the Older Worker. 
A reference manual, prepared and assembled 
by the Information Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, June 1961. 

Discrimination Against Older Workers. A 
reprint of an article from the International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXXXII, No. 4, April 
1961, by the Division on Older Workers. 
Available in French and English. (Limited 
supply.) 

Don’t Judge A Man’s Worth By His Date 
of Birth. An examination of the myth of 
the older worker—a series of articles pre- 
pared by the Information Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Here’s Five Step Program That Could 
Work For You. By E. J. Hickey, reproduced 
from The Financial Post, June 24, 1961. 
How Safe Are Your Older Workers? By 
V. A. Broadhurst, reproduced from Indus- 
trial Welfare. 

The Care of the Geriatric Citizen. A study 
by the New Brunswick Association of 
Registered Nurses. 

Why EX at XL? A digest of two case 
studies of the relation between age and 
selected characteristics of sales personnel in 
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two department stores, by Douglas G. 
Dainton. 

Productivity of Older Workers. By Leon 
Greenberg, March 1961 issue of The 
Gerontologist. 

Pension Plans and the Employment of 
Older Workers. A “2 minutes of employ- 
ment facts” folder prepared by the Informa- 
tion Branch, Department of Labour. 

How Canada’s First Proper Purchasing 
Power Pension Plan Will Operate. James L. 
Clare, M.A. 

Industrial Pension Plans—1959. School of 
Business Administration of the University 
of Western Ontario, R. E. Sproule and J. J. 
Wettlaufer. 

Portable Pensions. By J. C. Maynard. 

A Summary of Findings of a Study of 
Canadian Pension Plans—1960. 

The Preservation of Pension Rights. Ontario 
Department of Economics, 1960. 

Vesting Provision in Pension Plans. Walter 
W. Kolodrubetz, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Housing for Older People. Humphrey 
Carver, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

What Does Old Age Mean to You? Miss 
Hazeldine Bishop, Executive Assistant, 
Older Persons Section of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies. 

Barriers Can Disappear. lan Campbell, Na- 
tional Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Let’s Eliminate Age Barriers in Hiring. 
H. L. Douse, Chief, Division on Older 
Workers, Civilian Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

National Employment Service and the Older 
Worker. C. A. Murchison, Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Ottawa. 

The Older Woman and the Working World. 
Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Retirement Practices and Their Implications. 
A. Andras, Director of Legislation, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, Ottawa. 

Do You Support Your Pension Plan Or 
Does Your Pension Plan Work For You? 
James L. Clare, M.A., F.S.A., Actuarial 
Consultant and former Professor of Actu- 
arial Mathematics at the University of 
Manitoba. 

Occupational Medicine and the Older 
Worker. Dr. D. K. Grant, Director of 
Medical Services, Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1912 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Annual convention of British Columbia Federation of Labour (TLC) and TLC’s 
annual brief to federal Cabinet both request repeal of Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. B.C. Federation discusses question of political action 


Political action was one of the leading 
questions discussed at the 1912 convention 
of the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (TLC), a report of which was given 
in the February 1912 LaBourR GAZETTE. The 
five-day convention was attended by 86 
delegates, compared with an attendance of 
60 the year before. 

The resolution on political action adopted 
by the convention “after several hours 
debate” decided that “the question of the 
endorsation of the doctrines of socialism 
be submitted to specially summoned meet- 
ings of the affiliated unions, returns of the 
vote to be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Federation for compilation.” 

Other resolutions approved, among the 80 
or more submitted, requested the repeal 
of the Lemieux Act [The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907], condemned the 
employment of Chineses cooks in railway 
construction camps, approved the supply of 
free text books in schools, opposed exemp- 
tion of church property from _ taxation, 
favoured women’s suffrage, advocated 
government control of telephones, favoured 
abolition of money deposits in elections, 
commended the federal Government’s 
annuity scheme, favoured separate schools 
for Asiatics, and endorsed the B.C. Federa- 
tionists as the official organ of the Federa- 
tion. The delegates also supported a 48- 
hour week for cooks and waiters, and 
amendment of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The convention increased the per capita 
tax to 2 cents from 1 cent per number. 

Repeal of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was requested also, early in 
January, in the annual submission to the 
federal Government by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. A deputation 
from the TLC met in the Prime Minister’s 
office with the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. R. 
L. Borden; Hon. T. W. Crothers, Minister 
of Labour; and Hon. L. P. Pelletier, Post- 
master General. 

“The deputation comprised the majority 
of the members of the executive committee 
and Mr. J. G. O'Donoghue, the Parliament- 
ary Solicitor of the Trades and Labour 
Congress,” the LaBouR GAZETTE reported. 
“The deputation was introduced by Mr. P. 
M. Draper, the Secretary of the Congress.” 
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Among other matters, the delegation 
questioned the advisability of continuing 
public grants to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company in view of the dispute 
between the company and certain of its 
employees in Western Canada; and made 
representations on behalf of the letter car- 
riers, urging superannuation, improvements 
in uniforms, an increase in provincial allow- 
ances, and improved classification. 

The deputation dealt also with Asiatic 
immigration, the eight-hour-day law, the 
abolition of the Senate, improvement of 
sanitary conditions in construction camps, 
and the extension of the fair wage clause to 
cases in which government funds were 
granted in aid of the construction of public 
buildings. 

The LABour GAZETTE reported that in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the fourth session of the Second Legisla- 
ture of Saskatchewan, “It was announced 
that the Government had practically com- 
pleted arrangements, in conjunction with the 
three great railway companies operating in 
the province, for a careful examination into 
the feasibility and cost of diverting the 
water of the south branch of the Saskatche- 
wan River for purposes of irrigation.” 

A strike by 52 pulp mill hands at St. 
George, N.B., which began on April 26, 
1911, was still going on when the GAZETTE 
of February 1912 went to press. The cause 
of the strike had been the refusal of the 
employer to grant a demand for an eight- 
hour day instead of one of thirteen and 
eleven hours, with an increase in minimum 
wages. 

In another strike, of iron moulders in 
London, Ont., which began in June as a 
result of the refusal of three firms to grant 
the same minimum wage for a nine-hour 
day as had been paid for one of ten hours, 
the GAZETTE reported that industrial condi- 
tions had ceased to be affected. Out of 60 
men who were originally involved, only six 
were still out of employment in January 
1912, the rest having “either found work 
on the terms demanded, or secured other 
employment.” 

Firefighters in Ottawa, numbering 70, 
besides gaining an increase in wages of $50 
a year, were granted one day off in eight 
instead of one in twelve or fourteen. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Throne Speech Forecasts Increase in Old Age Pensions 


Increases in old age pensions, in old age 
assistance, and in payments to blind or 
disabled persons were among the changes 
in social legislation forecast in the Speech 
from the Throne read at the opening of the 
fifth session of the 24th Parliament on 
January 18. 


After obtaining the provinces’ concur- 
rence for an amendment to the British 
North America Act, the Government intends 
to introduce a contributory system of old 
age pensions and related survivors’ and 
disability benefits in addition to the existing 
old age pension. The legislation to bring 
this into effect would “take into account 
private pension arrangements and the need 
for legislation concerning portability of 
pension rights.” 


Another measure proposed was the 
appropriation of “monies required in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund to safe- 
guard the rights of workers until the report 
of the special committee inquiring into the 
unemployment insurance program has been 
received and can be acted upon.” 


The Speech gave notice of legislation to 
require business and labour organizations to 
submit reports on the extent and nature of 
their operations “and whether, and to what 
extent, they may be owned or controlled 
outside Canada.” 


In addition to a larger Municipal Winter 


Works Incentive Program, already an- 
nounced, Parliament will be asked to 
approve other measures to stimulate 


economic activity. Among these will be: the 
construction of a railway from Matane to 
Ste. Anne des Monts, Que.; construction 
of a floodway and other works to conserve 
and control the waters of the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers in Manitoba; an increase 
in the total amount of financing of exports 
that can be undertaken by the Exports 
Credits Insurance Corporation; an amend- 
ment to broaden the scope of the Small 
Business Loans Act; and the institution 
of an automobile ferry service between 
North Sydney, N.S., and Argentia, Nfid., 
and construction of the necessary vessel and 
docks. 

The Prime Minister has invited the pro- 
vincial Governments “to join with the 
federal Government in early discussions of 
the steps that might be taken toward the 
establishment of long-distance power trans- 
missions to link provinces and eventually the 
different regions of Canada.” 
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Parliament will be asked to provide for 
an expanded program of encouragement to 
scientific research by industry in Canada, 
an increase in federal grants to universities, 
and “a measure relating to the Senate” will 
be introduced. 

Acreage payments to farmers affected by 
the drought in the Prairie Provinces would 
be asked for from Parliament, and legisla- 
tion would be proposed to extend the period 
of application of the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act and the Fisheries Improvement 
Loans Act, the Speech stated. 

An amendment to the Civilian War Pen- 
sions and Allowances Act will be sought to 
authorize the payment of allowances, under 
specified conditions, to merchant seamen, 
fire-fighters, foresters, members of voluntary 
aid detachments and certain other civilians 
with war service overseas. 

The Government, in recent international 
meetings, “has reiterated its support for the 
expansion of world trade on a multilateral 
non-discriminatory basis and its readiness 
to play a constructive role in the promotion 
of world trade,” the Speech said. 





Dept. Appoints Co-ordinator, 
Emergency Manpower Planning 


George E. Simmons of Ottawa has been 
appointed Co-ordinator, Emergency Man- 
power Planning, in the Department of 
Labour. 

In his new post Mr. Simmons, who has 
had wide executive experience, will be 
responsible for co-ordinating the activities 
of all the Department’s branches concerned 
with manpower and industrial relations plan- 
ning in case of emergency. He will also 
carry on liaison with government depart- 
ments and agencies on the manpower aspects 
of their emergency planning. 

Born in St. Albans, England, Mr. Sim- 
mons has lived in Canada since 1929. From 
that time until the outbreak of the Second 
World War, he served with the Bank of 
Montreal in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario. 

During the war he served with the Royal 
Canadian Army Service Corps, both in 
Canada and overseas, rising to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

With the cessation of hostilities he 
returned to the Bank of Montreal for a brief 
period before taking up the appointment of 
Chief Administrative Officer, Boy Scouts of 
Canada. He has held this post for the past 
15 years. 
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TUC: ‘British Higher Education 
Doesn't Meet Modern Needs’ 


The Trades Union Congress has sub- 
mitted a 5,000-word report to the British 
Government’s Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion in response to a request for its views on 
certain aspects of the problem. The com- 
mittee was established by the Government 
“to review the pattern of full-time higher 
education in Britain and in the light of the 
nation’s needs and resources to advise the 
Government on what principles its long-term 
development should be planned... ” 


The TUC report states that the present 
provision of higher education is inadequate 
for modern needs, that it falls short on two 
counts: 

1. It does not match the educational 
needs of large numbers of young people. 


2. It does not meet the economic, social 
and political needs of the community. 


To remedy these deficiencies, says the 
TUC, a substantial and sustained general 
expansion of higher educational facilities is 
required. 

Commenting on the first deficiency the 
TUC pointed out that social and economic 
factors still limit the number of children of 
manual workers who seek higher education. 
If children of manual workers had sought 
admission to universities in 1955-56 in 
numbers proportionate to the number of 
such workers in the adult male population, 
it would have been necessary to provide 
places for some 50,000 students instead of 
the 18,000 who were admitted that year. 
.The Congress based these figures on the 
findings of an inquiry commissioned by the 
vice-chancellors and principals of Britain’s 
universities. 

The TUC placed special emphasis on the 
need to provide more educational oppor- 
tunities for girls. At present about twice 
as many boys as girls enter full-time 
courses of higher education. 

“There is little justification for continuing 
to assume that the needs of boys for higher 
education will remain greater than those of 
girls,” states the TUC. “It might well be in 
the national interest to attempt to modify 
any social or educational factors at present 
limiting the number of girls seeking such 
opportunities.” 

Expansion of opportunities for the educa- 
tion of young people was also required in 
the national interest, stated the Trades 
Union Congress when referring to the sec- 
ond deficiency. Detailed evidence of this 
need would doubtless be given to the Com- 
mittee by various oragnizations more 
directly associated with the different fields 
of professional employment. 
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Trade union interest and experience in 
national economic and industrial affairs, and 
public and social services, had convinced 
the TUC, “beyond all doubt,” of the need to 
enlarge the opportunities for higher 
education. 


“Only a sustained general expansion of 
higher education can remedy existing short- 
ages and ensure that future progress in all 
the different fields of national endeavour is 
unhampered by a lack of suitably qualified 
personnel,” the TUC report concludes. 


In an attempt to cope with the influx of 
secondary-school students resulting from the 
birth-rate “bulge” of the postwar period, the 
Government recently increased its contribu- 
tions to university building programs to 
£25 million for each of 1962 and 1963. At 
the same time the universities were told to 
go ahead with plans on the basis of £30 
million in each of the years 1964 and 1965. 


The Government’s aim is to provide for a 
university student population of about 
170,000 by the early 1970’s, compared with 
100,000 during the academic year 1958-59, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
announced. 





New Issue of University Annual 
Devoted to Industrial Relations 


Hight articles on industrial relations will 
be contained in the next issue of The Com- 
merceman, annual publication of the School 
of Business of Queen’s University. The maga- 
zine is due to come off the press early in 
March. 

The articles have been written by men of 
note. Titles and authors are: The Several 
Dimensions of Work, Prof. Frank E. Jones, 
Professor of Sociology, McMaster Univer- 
sity; The Role of Free Labour in a Chang- 
ing Society, Claude Jodoin, President, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress; Industrial Relations 
in the Decade Ahead, Ronald S. Ritchie, 
Executive Director, Royal Commission on 
Government Organization; The Impact of 
Automation, Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; The 
Impact of Labour Unions, Prof. H. D. 
Woods, McGill University; The Future of 
the Canadian Labour Movement, Wilfred 
List, labour reporter, Toronto Globe and 
Mail: The Need for Greater Co-operation 
between Labour and Management, Hon. 
James M. Macdonnell, M.P.; and The Role 
of the University in Industrial Relations, 
Dr. W. D. Wood, Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University. 


Copies of the book may be obtained 
from: The Editor, The Commerceman, 
Queen’s University, at $1 per copy. 
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CLC Committee to Investigate 
IWA’s Dispute with Carpenters 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
appointed a special committee to investi- 
gate the dispute over Newfoundland loggers 
between the International Woodworkers of 
America and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

The IWA has formally charged the 
Carpenters with raiding its jurisdiction. 

Claude Jodoin, CLC President, announced 
the formation of the committee last month. 
It will be composed of four CLC general 
vice presidents: Frank Hall, chairman; 
George Burt, William Jenoves and William 
Mahoney. 

Formation of this committee is the latest 
development affecting the union affiliation of 
Newfoundland loggers, which has been the 
subject of a series of disputes for about 
three years. 

Early in 1959, the provincial Government 
passed legislation, the Trade Union (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Act, to revoke the certif- 
ication of two IWA locals in Newfoundland 
(L.G. 1959, p. 360). This legislation fol- 
lowed the entry of the IWA into the New- 
foundland logging industry, and an ensuing 
strike at the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd., Grand Falls, Nfld. 

The CLC protested this action and 
formally petitioned the Governor-General- 
in-Council to disallow the legislation. No 
action was taken in the time permitted for 
disallowance. 

After passage of the Act, an independent 
union was formed—the Newfoundland 
Brotherhood of Woods Workers. At its first 
convention after its establishment the 
NBWW adopted a resolution authorizing its 
executive to “seek affiliation” with the 
Carpenters. 

In May 1960, the section of the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Act that re- 
quired the decertification of a union whose 
officers had been convicted of offences in 
connection with labour disputes was 
repealed. The amendment left the IWA 
free to organize and apply for certification if 
it could sign up sufficient members. 

In July 1961, after the Carpenters had 
begun a campaign to organize the New- 
foundland loggers, the CLC asked both the 
IWA and the Carpenters to agree to an 
impartially-conducted vote to determine 
the wishes of the loggers. Both unions were 
asked to give a prior commitment to accept 
the decision of the loggers. 

The IWA_ accepted; the 
refused. 

At this point the IWA filed with the 
Congress a formal protest against the action 


Carpenters 
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being taken by the Carpenters. The forma- 
tion of the CLC investigating committee is 
part of the CLC’s processing of this protest. 

In October the Newfoundland Brother- 
hood of Woods Workers disbanded after the 
Carpenters received a majority in the vot- 
ing conducted in August by the Carpenters. 

In September the province’s two paper 
companies recognized the Carpenters as 
bargaining agent. 

Before the entry of the IWA and the 
formation of the NBWW, the loggers of 
Newfoundland were organized into four 
unions: The Newfoundland Lumbermen’s 
Association, | Newfoundland Labourers 
Union, Fishermen’s Protective Union, and 
Workers Central Protective Union. 





European Economic Community 


Moves to Enforce Equal Pay 

The European Economic Community 
Council, meeting in Brussels in December, 
adopted a resolution that requires all mem- 
ber states to abolish, by either legislation or 
regulation or compulsory collective bargain- 
ing, all discrimination against women in 
setting their wages, so that the principle of 
equality in remuneration could be protected 
by courts. 

Wage equality is to be reached by three 
stages: Wage differentials in excess of 15 
per cent are to be reduced to 15 per cent 
prior to June 30, 1962; to 10 per cent prior 
to June 30, 1963; and completely abolished 
prior to December 31, 1964. 

EEC members will also refuse to treat as 
compulsory all collective agreements that 
would not ensure observance of this 
schedule, and seek to eliminate the follow- 
ing: 

—Application of obligatory minimum 
wages to men only, or at different levels for 
men and women. 

—Setting of different levels of minimum 
wages for men and women in collective bar- 
gaining or salary agreements and schedules. 

—Piece-work schedules with different 
remuneration bases for men and women. 

—Separate categories or classification 
criteria for men and women where salaries 
are subject to a system of occupational 
classification. 

—Maintenance in collective agreements 
of differences in remuneration based on sex. 


Systemic downgrading of women workers, 
different qualification standards for men and 
women, and evaluation of functions un- 
related to performance in _ classifying 
workers are also recognized as incompatible 
with the principle of equality. 


More Notes of Current Interest on page 242 
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The Tritschler Report 


Report of Mr. Justice G. E. Tritschler, appointed a Commission under Manitoba 
Evidence Act to inquire into 1960 strike at Brandon Packers, has been released 


Publication was withheld lest 


The report of Mr. Justice G. E. Trit- 
schler, who on June 29, 1960 was named 
a Commission under the Manitoba Evidence 
Act to inquire into the strike earlier that 
year at the plant of Brandon Packers Lim- 
ited, Brandon, Man., was released in Nov- 
ember. 

The Commission presented the report in 
February 1961 but publication was withheld 
lest its contents prove prejudicial to the 
trial of the two owners of the company, 
who, as a result of evidence brought to 
light during the inquiry, had been charged 
with conspiracy, theft and fraud. They were 
convicted in November and the report re- 
leased immediately afterwards. 


The Commission was directed by its 
terms of reference to assess the effect on 
the public interest of the strike by Local 
255 of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America and to make recommendations on 
methods by which peaceful industrial rela- 
tions in Manitoba might be enhanced. 


The report contains the findings of a full 
inquiry into the negotiations between the 
parties and the actions taken by both in 
connection with the strike. 


Background of the Strike 


The Commission traced the history of 
the relations between the union and the 
company back to their beginning. 


Brandon Packers Limited, a Manitoba 
company incorporated in 1936, began as 
a custom slaughter-house with seven em- 
ployees. It grew into a packinghouse, meat 
processing and canning enterprise produc- 
ing a wide variety of goods; by 1959 it was 
employing about 200 persons. 

The company purchased livestock directly 
from producers, from the Brandon Co-op 
stockyards, and from stockyards in St. Boni- 
face and in Saskatchewan. About 90 per 
cent of its production was shipped to 
Winnipeg, Ontario and Quebec. At all levels 
it was in direct and constant competition 
with the “Big Three” (Canada Packers, 
Swift Canadian, and Burns & Co., Limited). 


Local 255, UPW, was organized in 1944 
and certified in that year as bargaining agent 
for the production and maintenance em- 
ployees of Brandon Packers. The inter- 
national union has nine districts, of which 
Canada is District 8. The District is divided 
into an eastern and western section, the 
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it prove prejudicial to trial of firm’s owners 


dividing line being the Manitoba-Ontario 
border, and has a Director, who has an 
assistant in the western section. Each pro- 
vince in the District has a provincial rep- 
resentative. 

The first contract, made on December 21, 
1944, set the pattern of wages that pre- 
vailed for the next 12 years—the base rate 
for males paid by the Big Three at Win- 
nipeg less approximately 44 cents per hour. 
Employees were graded according to ex- 
perience, qualification and type of work, 
and each grade was worth some cents per 
hour (3 cents at the time of the last con- 
tract before the strike). 


In the 12-year period there was only one 
work stoppage, a short sympathy strike at 
the time of the Big Three strike in 1947. 


While the business grew, the plant and 
equipment became obsolete. Only part of 
the depreciation reserves were put back 
into fixed assets. At the same time com- 
petitors were modernizing and cutting pro- 
duction costs. 


In 1954, the first owner of the company, 
J. C. Donaldson of Brandon, who at the 
time of incorporation owned nearly all the 
capital stock, began trying to sell the 
business. In 1956 it was sold to Hugh 
Paton and Douglas Hubert Cox, both of 
Toronto, but Donaldson, who in the be- 
ginning had been president and general 
manager, continued as general manager. 


The new owners acquired the business by 
promoting a new $400,000 bond issue in 
months while they held an option, and 
using the money so raised to pay for the 
shares they had bought, with the result 
that they acquired the business without 
using their own money or credit, but the 
plant expansion that was the declared pur- 
pose of the bond issue did not take place. 


In August 1956, a two-year contract be- 
tween the company and Local 255 provided 
for the same increases in cents per hour as 
the Big Three Winnipeg contract entered 
into in the preceding April. The 42-cent 
differential was retained. The years 1956 
and 1957 were lean years, a continuation of 
what the Commission termed a “skid to- 
wards bankruptcy.” Before the contract 
lexpired in 1958, Donaldson asked the 
negotiating committee to wait a while, as 
he would soon be replaced by a new 
manager. 
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Arthur Lloyd Wudel was appointed gen- 
eral manager in August 1958. He asked for 
and the union granted a one-year suspen- 
sion of negotiations to give him an oppor- 
tunity to get the company back on its feet. 
He was greatly aided in his efforts by the 
increase in the floor price of hogs under 
the federal Agricultural Stabilization Act 
and by the purchases by the federal Govern- 
ment of surplus pork in the period October 
1958 to January 1960. By the end of 1958 
the business was on the road to recovery. It 
was at this point, during the years 1959 and 
1960, that the owners, by charging to the 
company fictitious “management fees,” ex- 
tracted $123,750, and by other manipula- 
tions further amounts which brought the 
total sums diverted to $214,110. 


In the spring of 1959, Local 255 asked 
the management to resume negotiations for 
a new agreement, negotiations having been 
suspended for one year at the request of 
the new manager. The wage differential 
between Brandon Packers and the Big Three 
at Winnipeg was now 184 cents. The 
company’s position was that it could not 
afford to pay higher wages and remain in 
business. It was willing to consider certain 
fringe benefits and discuss a contributory 
pension plan. 

A conciliation officer was unable to bring 
about agreement and on August 28, 1959, 
the Minister of Labour established a con- 
ciliation board. The board having failed 
to achieve a settlement, the majority recom- 
mended an across-the-board increase of 2 
cents an hour, a half-cent increase in labour 
grade classifications, and certain additional 
fringe benefits. 

On February 4, 1960, the company agreed 
to implement the majority report. On 
February 16, Local 255 rejected the major- 
ity report by a strike vote. A final meeting 
was held between the company and union 
representatives on the afternoon of February 
24. 

The Commissioner found that evidence 
supported the company’s assertion that at 
this meeting it offered not only to imple- 
ment the majority report but also to grant 
any wage increases which might be agreed 
to by the Big Three on April 1, 1960 and 
April 1, 1961. The union denied that this 
offer was made. 

At a meeting of Local 255 on February 
24, the union did not report such an offer 
to the membership. On February 25 the 
company, having learned that its additional 
offer had not been communicated to its 
employees, wrote all the members of Local 
255 putting the offer in formal terms. 
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On February 28, the final pre-strike meet- 
ing of the Local was held. The Commis- 
sion found that “those present at the meet- 
ing were deliberately misled and confused 
about this letter by union officials deter- 
mined to implement the strike action.” 
When the final decision was taken to go 
out on strike the following morning the 
members voting thought they were re- 
jecting an offer by the company to imple- 
ment only the majority report. The decision 
was taken by standing vote after inflam- 
matory speeches. The strike began on 
February 29. 

The picketing by the union of the struck 
plant involved taunts, threats, egg throw- 
ing, rock throwing, nail strewing, obstruc- 
tion of traffic and assaults. The President of 
the Local was convicted of assaulting a 
man whom he mistook for a strike breaker 
and was sentenced to nine months imprison- 
ment. Another union member was convicted 
of assault and another of obstructing a 
truck. The union paid costs of defence and 
fines. The union and other labour organiza- 
tion engaged in a Canada-wide campaign 
to boycott the company. 


The company continued to operate the 
plant, hiring replacements to whom it pro- 
mised continuing employment. On February 
29, the day the strike began, the company 
wrote each employee stating that since 
he did not turn up for work, his employ- 
ment was terminated. A further letter from 
the company on the same day advised each 
employee that automatic termination of life, 
sickness and accident insurance had resulted 
from the termination of his employment.* 


Mr. Justice Tritschler was appointed as 
a commission of inquiry on June 29, 1960. 
Following correspondence with solicitors for 
the company and the union and stalling by 
both sides, the Commission set August 29, 
1960 for the opening of its hearings. A 
few hours before that time the strike was 
settled. The Commission reached the con- 
clusion that the reasons for the settlement 
were that the owners were “panicked into 
a settlement in an attempt to prevent the 
disclosures which the opening of the Com- 
mission would make certain” and the inter- 
national union seized the opportunity for 
settlement because the strike had failed. 
The settlement granted an increase of 12 
cents an hour effective on the date of re- 
turn to work and with no retroactive fea- 
ture; an additional 6 cents per hour effective 





*Later the company applied to the Manitoba 
Labour Board for an order decertifying Local 255 
as the bargaining agent. The Board’s order directing 
a vote was contested by both the company and the 
union. See Re Brandon Packers Limited (1960) at 
page 57 of the January 1961 Lasour GAzETTE. 
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August 1, 1961, and whatever increase is 
granted by the Big Three on April 1, 1962. 


The company and the union then sought 
to have the inquiry stopped. When the 
Government was not prepared to consider 
the matter settled, both parties engaged in 
various tactics to obstruct the work of the 
Commission, failing to provide information, 
failing to appear at hearings, and the like. 
The Commission found it necessary to use 
its full powers under the Manitoba Evidence 
Act to compel the filing of documents and 
the attendance of witnesses. The day after 
the last public hearing the Commission 
referred the whole of the proceedings to 
the Attorney General and the prosecution 
of Paton and Cox followed. 


Fffect of Strike on Public Interest 


The commission emphasized the impor- 
tance of the company’s operations in Bran- 
don and in the economy of Manitoba. It is 
the only packinghouse and one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns outside of the 
Greater Winnipeg area and thus contributes 
to the decentralization of industry through 
rural Manitoba essential to a well-balanced 
provincial economy. 


The withdrawal of capital funds by the 
owners in the period prior to the strike 
left “a gravely wounded industry.” It 
would be idle to speculate, the report states, 
what might have been the wage-paying poten- 
tial of the company if the money im- 
properly withdrawn had been put into the 
plant. The Commission believed, however, 
that the evidence contradicted the union’s 
claim that Brandon wage scales should be 
within 44 cents of the Big Three’s Winnipeg 
rates. This differential, which was estab- 
lished when the base rate was 50 cents, 
should have increased as the base rate 
trebled. The cost to the company of trans- 
porting 90 per cent of its production 130 
miles between Brandon and Winnipeg, the 
point at which it must sell competitively 
with the Big Three, and the fact that 
the Brandon plant is a _ one-division 
operation that is not comparable with fully 
integrated packinghouses with a number of 
divisions, were important factors. 


The strike, which the Commission thought 
was unjustified, was a costly affair. It cost 
the striking employees about $200,000 in 
lost wages. The international union spent 
about $47,000 and sympathizers donated 
$28,000, which was also spent. The com- 
pany’s last pre-strike offer was at least as 
good as the final settlement, which came 
at the point when the strike had failed 
and only because the company hoped to 
forestall the inquiry. 
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A term of the final settlement provided 
that the parties agreed to request an in- 
dependent economist from the staff of the 
University of Manitoba to make an investi- 
gation into the factors that may or may not 
justify a wage differential in the meat pack- 
ing industry between plants situated at 
Brandon and at Winnipeg. This sort of 
inquiry, in the Commission’s view, might 
well have preceded strike action. “To in- 
crease the pressure is not a good way to 
find out whether the patient can stand a 
higher pressure—unless the patient is ex- 
pendable, which the company is not, at least 
to the members of Local 255 and the 
people of Manitoba.” 


Findings of the Commission 


In sections of the report dealing with 
the misbehaviour of the company and its 
owners, and the misbehaviour of the union, 
the Commission took strong exception to 
the attitudes and activities of both parties. 


The company put money raised for plant 
development to improper and unproductive 
use. Before the conciliation board, the com- 
pany pleaded inability to pay. In putting 
forward arguments in support of its posi- 
tion, it withheld essential information and 
deliberately misled the board. It tried to mis- 
lead the Commission in the same way. 


The Commission was critical of the union 
on a number of points. The Local did not, 
in the opinion of the Commission, obtain 
the kind of service it had a right to expect 
from the international. The union was com- 
pletely ignorant of company affairs and 
neither the union nor the union nominee 
on the conciliation board challenged the 
company’s statement about its financial 
position. There were indications of indif- 
ference on the part of the union at higher 
than the local level to the survival of a 
small independent enterprise. 

Further, the professional staff of the 
union completely misjudged the chances of 
success of the strike. They did not assess 
management’s ability to carry on or the 
availability of an alternative supply of 
labour or the reaction of public opinion. 

When being questioned before the con- 
ciliation board the union did not fully dis- 
close wage rate information for plants 
organized by the UPW in other parts of 
Canada, and, in its efforts to implement the 
policy that a worker should receive the 
same wage for a job no matter where he 
performs it in Canada, had deliberately 
misled the board as to the existence of 
differential rates between small and large 
companies and between different industrial 
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areas. During the strike, it deliberately mis- 
led the public about wage rates and other 
matters. 

The Commission found union officials at 
fault in precipitating strike action by with- 
holding from the membership the com- 
pany’s last offer. 


The conduct of the strike itself was 
marked by acts of violence and discreditable 
behaviour, and the misconduct was con- 
doned and approved by union officials. 


The Commission also inquired into the 
Canada-wide campaign engaged in by the 
union and other labour organizations to 
boycott the company. It made a distinction 
between appeals for sympathetic boycott 
action based on truthful statements and 
boycott action forced on neutrals by picket- 
ing or threats of picketing and by threat of 
strike action which, if taken, would be 
contrary to law and in breach of provisions 
of existing collective agreements. As an 
example of the latter type of boycott, the 
Commission cited the refusal of members 
of other locals of the union to handle 
products diverted from Brandon Packers to 
Canada Packers plants because of the strike. 
As a typical example of unreasonable pres- 
sure uopn a neutral company, it cited the 
effort of several unions to have Safeway 
Stores cease handling Brandon Packers 
goods, and when the company refused, the 
picketing of Safeway Stores. 


Finally, the Commission was strongly 
critical of the union’s attitude to the Com- 
mission, in that it joined with the company 
in trying to suppress the inquiry. 


Recommendations as to Changes in Legislation 


It is a signficant feature of the Report 
that the Commission does not look to 
changes in the law to correct all the abuses 
the inquiry uncovered. It finds the climate 
of labour-management relations poor: 
“Neither is inclined to see much good in 
the other or to recognize the evils in its 
own camp.” It noted that no management 
Submission disclosed an awareness that 
management had shown itself in an un- 
favourable light at the inquiry. It expressed 
particular concern at the hostility of labour 
leaders to organized society outside the 
labour movement and at the “vicious im- 
age of government, the police and the courts 
as the enemies of the worker” that is 
created. The Commission’s analysis of the 
attitude of government departments and 
the behaviour of the police in all phases of 
the strike did not bear out this image. 


One of the recommendations was a strong 
appeal for better public education on indus- 
trial relations. 
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Nearly everyone is an employer or an 
employee and ought to have some under- 
standing of the problems of industrial rela- 
tions, but the Commission found evidence 
of ignorance, misinformation, misunder- 
standing and apathy. 

Industrial relations should be taught at 
the high school level, perhaps in the new 
non-matriculation general courses to reach 
people going into trades. At the university 
level, intensifiication and broadening of the 
course was recommended. Extension courses 
on a popular level should be available for 
those already working. Encouragement 
should be given to the establishment of 
labour-management institutes and seminars. 

To achieve these aims, it was suggested 
that the Department of Labour might en- 
list the assistance of an industrial relations 
advisory committee to plan and co-ordi- 
nate the teaching of the subject. 

Methods should also be sought to stimu- 
late general reading on labour-mangage- 
ment matters and the reading material on 
labour relations in many libraries in the 
province should be brought up to date. 

The main recommendations for changes 
in the law are set out below. 

Corporate Status for Employer and 
Employee Associations—The Commission 
recommended that all employer’s organiza- 
tions or federations of such and all trade 
unions, whether international, national, 
provincial, local or federations of such, be 
made legal entities, at least for the purpose 
of prosecuting or being prosecuted for 
breach of any law and for the purpose of 
suing or being sued for any cause of action, 
and “it would be best that they should 
have corporate status for all purposes.” 

Making unions legal entities was a step 
that would have to be taken if there was 
to be any improvement in the climate of 
industrial relations. This method must be 
tried before experimenting with many of 
the methods suggested by employer organi- 
zations, which the Commission thought 
were more likely to cause a breakdown of 
the collective bargaining system. In the 
Commission’s view, 

This change in the law, which labour always 
resists, will prove a boon to the labour move- 
ment. It will conduce to more responsible 
behaviour and with that will come an 
immediate increase of public esteem and sup- 
port and of management respect. The need for 
responsible behaviour will cause a _ gradual 
weeding out of irresponsible leadership whose 


retention would jeopardize the financial posi- 
tions of unions. 


Justice was sometimes denied or impeded 
because trade unions have no legal status. 
Members wrongfully expelled from unions 
cannot get the union before the courts, and 
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evidence submitted to the Commission 
showed that breaches of collective bargain- 
ing agreements are committed or threatened 
with “cynical indifference” because the 
union cannot be sued for breach of contract. 


In the Commission’s view, unions are 
entities in fact and should be endowed with 
entity in law. 


Some believed that giving unions legal 
status would be of little value because 
unions often have small assets and it is 
often difficult to prove damages resulting 
from breaches of agreements. 


These difficulties could be partly over- 
come by amendments to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. One should provide that a breach 
of a collective bargaining agreement by 
one party shall be actionable at the suit 
of the other party without proof of special 
damage. Another should state “that a trade 
union which defaults in obeying the judg- 
ment of any court shall not be competent 
to be certified or to remain certified as 
a bargaining agent.” The Act should 
further provide that if a disqualified union 
is a member of a larger body, no other 
local of the larger organization may be 
certified as bargaining agent of the unit 
formerly represented by the disqualified 
union. 


Discharge of Strikers—The day the strike 
commenced, the company notified each 
striking employee that, because he had 
ignored an earlier warning to report for 
work on that day, his services were termi- 
ated with a resulting loss of rights to life, 
sickness and accident insurance. 


In the opinion of the Commission, this 
action was unnecessary, useless and provo- 
cative. Arguments for the legality of the 
dismissal on the ground of non-attendance 
at work the Commission characterized as 
“sterile.” It was an empty gesture, for if 
a strike succeeds and the company gives 
in to the union terms, there must be rein- 
statement. 

Further, the dismissal contravened Sec- 
tion 2(2) of the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act which provides: “No person shall cease 
to be an employee within the meaning of 
this Act by reason only of his ceasing to 
work as the result of a lockout or strike 
or by reason only of dismissal contrary to 
the Act.” In the Commission’s view, the 
section requires amendment but the spirit 
of it should not be destroyed. The principle 
that a man legally on strike has not given 
up his job, and that the employer hires a 
replacement at his peril, is recognized in the 
statutes of the majority of the provinces 
and in the federal laws of Canada and the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
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present Manitoba provision preserving em- 
ployee status indefinitely was unreasonable. 

It is ridiculous that years after a strike has 
failed and the employer has been carrying on 
his business unhampered by the forgotten 
strike the present employees should be impeded 
in selecting a bargaining agent by considera- 
tion of the position of the former employees 
who have long since given up the battle. 


The Manitoba Branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association proposed that 
certification should be suspended upon strike 
action being taken and that certification 
should be automatically revoked when the 
employer entered into an agreement with 
another union or bargaining agent. The 
CMA also suggested that an employer be 
permitted to discharge a striking employee 
who refused to report for work upon re- 
quest. In its view, the Act should specify 
that where strike action has been taken 
after there has been compliance with the 
necesary requirements, “employers should 
be relieved of the obligations with respect 
to bargaining and be at liberty to alter the 
terms and conditions of employment.” 


If these proposals were adopted, the Com- 
mission said, the employer would be able 
to convert strike action into the end of the 
union and the strike itself. They were an 
“unconscious indication of anti-union men- 
tality,” an attempt to emasculate the strike 
weapon. Under the present system of col- 
lective bargaining, the strike or lockout is 
the fundamental means of conflict. To re- 
move the strike weapon or to weaken it 
so that it became ineffective would only 
hasten the introduction of compulsory arbit- 
ration, which is anathema to both labour 
and management. 


Mr. Justice Tritschler did not think that 
the voting rights of strikers should be pre- 
served indefinitely, nor did he believe in 
the instant terminations of voting status of 
strikers. He also objected to the suggestion 
that the right to vote be preserved for a 
fixed period, on the ground that a fully 
effective strike might be broken by mere 
passage of time. He thought, however, that 
the concept of maintaining employee status 
for a fixed period might be combined with 
the proposal to leave the whole question of 
certification and decertification to the Mani- 
toba Labour Board. After the fixed period, 
the Board would have the sole right to 
decide whether a certification should be 
revoked and a new bargaining agent 
certified. The Board should be given the 
power to take votes of either strikers or 
replacements or both whenever and in what 
manner it decides. It should be guided by 
the result of such votes only to the extent 
that it considers necessary. “The counting 
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of heads of strikers or replacements settles 
nothing. The crucial questions must be 
whether the strike is effective or whether a 
bona fide replacement staff is so reasonably 
assured of continued employment that its 
request for a bargaining agent should be 
considered.” 


Union Security—Although union security 
was not an issue in the dispute, employers’ 
organizations appearing before the Com- 
mission submitted that working people 
needed protection from compulsory union- 
ism or compulsory check-off. The Com- 
mission’s conclusion was that until a move- 
ment for voluntary unionism begins to 
express itself otherwise than through 
employer organizations, it ought not to be 
taken too seriously. 


On the other hand, the Commission con- 
sidered that union security contributes to 
harmonious relations. 


When all belong or contribute, there is no 
resentment against those who get the benefit 
of the services of the bargaining agent but do 
not share the cost. Where new employees are 
required to join the union (or at least contrib- 
ute) the tensions and unrest of continuous 
campaigns for membership are _ avoided. 
Management is not under the temptation to 
discourage joining or to encourage defections 
from unions. Raiding and competition for the 
uncommitted by rival unions is less likely to 
occur. If the union in a plant is insecure, the 
collective bargaining position of the employees 
will be weaker. 


An individual may not prefer the bargain- 
ing agent who is the choice of the majority, 
but as only one bargaining agent is possible, 
there is no alternative to representation by 
the selection of the majority. All use the 
services, all benefit, all should contribute 
to payment. The suggestion that the neces- 
sary and chosen bargaining agent should be 
paid by voluntary donations by members 
of the collective bargaining unit, in the 
Commission’s view, is not to be taken 
seriously. “Such a system would gravely 
weaken if not destroy the collective bargain- 
ing process.” 


As to union shop agreements permitted 
by Section 6(2) of the Act, and approved 
by management, the Commission did not 
recommend any change in the present law. 


Accepting the necessity of union security, 
the Commission would attempt to deal with 
possible abuses within a union, particularly 
financial mismanagement and improper ex- 
pulsion or denial of admission to member- 
ship. 

To guard against financial mismanage- 
ment, the Act should be amended to require 
annual financial statements to be filed by 
unions with the Minister of Labour and to 
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provide that any member shall be entitled, 
on application to the secretary or treasurer 
of the union, to a copy of such statements 
free of charge. 


That expulsion or denial of membership 
can in truth interfere with the “right to 
work” was illustrated in Manitoba by the 
Tunney case (L.G. 1957, p. 1214). Tunney, 
a milk driver, could only have appealed his 
expulsion from the local union by going to 
the meeting of the Teamsters General 
Executive Board at its Miami convention. 
Under the union constitution, until he had 
exhausted this remedy, he was debarred 
from seeking a remedy in court. The same 
type of provision appears in the UPW 
Constitution. “Any member who resorts to 
any agency or court outside the Interna- 
tional Union before exhausting all avenues 
of appeal within the organization shall be 
automatically expelled from membership in 
the union.” This sort of requirement is 
general in union constitutions. 


The Act should be amended to provide 
that no labour union shall limit the right 
of a member to institute action against the 
union or its officers in any court or institute 
proceedings before any administrative body. 
Alternatively, the member might be re- 
quired to first exhaust reasonable hearing 
procedures within the organization but not 
outside of Canada and not to exceed a 
three-month lapse of time. Any provision 
of a union constitution or by-law incon- 
sistent with this provision should be without 
force or effect. The existence of the right 
of access to the courts would tend to ensure 
more expeditious and better conducted pro- 
ceedings. Further, “if the union shop is to 
continue, a workman denied admission to 
membership in a union should. have an 
immediate right of appeal to the courts.” 


Picketing—The Commission pointed out 
that the Criminal Code forbids picketing 
which is other than informative. The picket- 
ing carried on during the Brandon Packers 
strike was not purely informative and 
picketing frequently is not. Picket lines 
usually impede, delay or interfere with entry 
or access of places of business where persons 
have a legal right to go. Police and security 
guards not properly instructed tolerate these 
interferences with public rights. The Com- 
mission therefore recommended that steps 
should be taken to see that all law enforce- 
ment officers have a correct appreciation of 
the law. 


Informative picketing should not inter- 
fere with the rights of strangers to a dispute, 
and it should not be used for organizational 
purposes. The present Section 6, which 
prohibits intimidation or coercion to compel 
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an employee to join a union, may make 
organizational picketing illegal, but, in the 
Commission’s view, it should be spelled out 
that the decision to choose a _ bargaining 
agent should be left to the free choice of 
employees without pressure on an employer 
to make him coerce his employees into 
joining a particular or any union. 

Interference with neutrals, which the 
Commission considered unfair, would be 
avoided if picketing were restricted (as to 
place) to the struck employer’s place of 
business; (as to time) to the period of a 
legal strike or lockout; (as to participants) 
to the members of the union on strike or 
anyone formally authorized by that union. 
Picketers should be required to carry written 
authorization from the striking union, and 
no one should be allowed to picket without 
such authority. If they are to be legally 
responsible for the illegal acts of picketers, 
unions should be protected against danger 
of liability for the illegal acts of unauthor- 
ized persons. 

It should further be made clear that 
refusal to cross picket lines is not per- 
mitted to employees bound by a collective 
agreement. This could be done through 
enlargement of the definition of “strike.” 

The right of strikers to appeal for public 
support by publicity other than picketing 
should be preserved. The Act should permit 
appeals for support by boycott of the 
employer with whom the union has a 
primary dispute. 

Secret Strike Voting—The constitution of 
Local 255 provided that no strike could be 
called without approval by a majority of 
the votes in a secret ballot. The evidence 
showed that this requirement was ignored. 
The actual strike vote was not secret. Blank 
pieces of paper were supplied on which was 
written “yes” or “no”, the papers being 
collected in a passed hat. There was no 
attempt at secrecy. Moreover, it was not 
this strike vote which sent the employees 
out on strike but a decision taken some days 
later on the evening before the strike. At 
this meeting there was an open vote follow- 
ing emotional speech making. The com- 
pany’s last offer was not put to employees. 


The Commission recommended that there 
should be a secret strike vote taken by and 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour. The issues and the latest offer 
should be communicated by the supervising 
authority. Also, both sides were entitled to 
know the full result of the voting. The Com- 
mission did not agree with a suggestion 
made by unionists that management should 
be told only whether the result was for or 
against strike action and not be told how 
many were for and against. 
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The Commission also recommended that 
provision be made for taking a secret 
supervised vote during the actual course of 
a strike if the Minister of Labour thought 
such a course might be beneficial. Such 
interference would rarely occur but the 
procedure should be available if special 
circumstances indicated the advisability of 
taking the opinion of the strikers on any 
question. 


Right of Employer to Communicate with 
Employees—During the dispute at Brandon 
Packers, the company kept the employees 
informed on the progress of negotiations. 
Union officials resented this and deliberately 
suppressed a company offer. The Commis- 
sion believed that the right of an employer 
to communicate with his employees should 
be spelled out in the legislation. This would 
correct presently current ideas that there 
was something underhand about the practice 
and would prevent union officials represent- 
ing an employer’s communication as an un- 
fair labour practice. 


Manitoba Labour Board—One of the 
employee members of the Board took an 
active part in the dispute. He should not 
have sat on the Board when the applica- 
tion for the decertification of Local 255 was 
dealt with by the Board. He should have 
been replaced by an alternate member, or, 
if none was available, an employer’s mem- 
ber could have retired with him. 


Conciliation Procedure—The Commission 
found that both sides deceived or withheld 
information from the conciliation board. 
It recommended that the Department of 
Labour intensify its efforts to inform parties 
to disputes and conciliation board members 
of the real purpose of conciliation. 

Further, it should be made a punishable 
offence wilfully to misinform a conciliation 
officer or a conciliation board. When a plea 
of inability to pay is raised, a conciliation 
board should have power to issue a “show 
the books” order and to put in its own 
accountants and investigators. 

If these recommendations were adopted, 
it would be necessary to revise or repeal 
Section 37 of the Act, which provides that 
neither a conciliation board report nor 
testimony or proceedings before a concilia- 
tion board are receivable in evidence in 
court. 


Enforcement Procedure—The Commission 
reached the conclusion that private prosecu- 
tion, as the sole method of enforcement 
of the provisions of the Labour Relations 
Act, should cease. There should be a public 
prosecutor, an official to supervise the Act, 
with the duty and power to initiate pro- 
ceedings where offences are committed. 
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The reasons advanced for this recom- 
mendation were that a law enacted by the 
Legislature for the public good should be 
enforced by public prosecutors. The law 
would be regarded with greater respect if 
an offence were regarded as an offence 
against the state rather than as an incident 
in a private dispute. In any case, the person 
agerieved ought not to be put to the 
trouble and expense of conducting a pro- 
secution for the breach of a public statute. 
Private prosecution involves the further 
difficulty that one party may find himself 
in the position of having either to prosecute 


for an offence after his dispute with the 
other party has been settled, or stopping 
proceedings even though there has been a 
clear violation of the law. 


Conclusion—The Commission closed its 
report with a counsel of caution: “It is 
necessary to be alert to the danger that 
legislation induced by the stresses of an 
unpleasant strike may, while seeking in- 
dustrial peace, cripple good unions and 
damage the collective bargaining process.” 
It went on to say that this counsel of caution 
should not lead to inaction. 





Canada and the Colombo Plan 


In 1962 Canada will again contribute $50 million to Colombo Plan, bringing 
fotal Canadian contributions since Plan’s inception in 1960 to $382 million 


Canada will maintain its contribution to the 
Colombo Plan at $50 million for the com- 
ing year, Hon. David J. Walker, Minister 
of Public Works, announced at the annual 
meeting of Colombo Plan countries in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

By approving this contribution for another 
year, the Government followed up its 1958 
decision to make this sum available annu- 
ally for three years, subject to Parliament’s 
approval. Canada thus continues to partici- 
pate in the plan designed in 1950 as a 
co-operative venture in self-help and planned 
economic development for a group of Asian 
countries. 

Total Canadian contribution to the 
Colombo Plan, including the sum approved 
for 1961-62, has been $382 million. It was 
allocated as follows: 48 per cent for con- 
struction projects (chiefly power stations 
and transmission lines, industrial and agri- 
cultural equipment); 45 per cent for 
commodities (food, metal, woodpulp, fertil- 
izers); 3.4 per cent for technical assistance; 
and 3.6 per cent for aerial and other 
surveys, and for equipment for schools. 

In addition to its Colombo Plan contri- 
butions, Canada has so far made available 
to member countries loans and grants total- 
ling $70 million for the purchase of wheat 
and flour. 


One of the Plan’s charter members, Can- 
ada belongs among the six “donor” countries 
outside the area. Technical assistance, grants 
of foodstuffs and commodities, and capital 
aid are its contributions to the less- 
developed member countries in South and 
Southeast Asia. 

The countries in the Colombo Plan area 
continue to require an ever larger number 
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of scientists, technicians, engineers and 
persons with managerial and administrative 
skills and aptitudes, to assist them in de- 
veloping their natural resources, modern- 
izing and mechanizing their agriculture and 
industry, transportation and commerce, and 
training an effective government, business, 
and professional community. 

To help meet these needs, Canada’s 
Colombo Plan Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram has continued to expand. Up to March 
1961, Canada had sent out 255 experts 
under the Technical Assistance Program. 
Of these, 34 are at present carrying out 
assignments in eight member countries in 
such fields as education, hydro-electric plant 
operation, aircraft maintenance, and ac- 
counting. In addition, more than 200 Cana- 
dian engineering and technical personnel 
have worked on contracts in association with 
capital aid projects in a number of member 
countries. 

In the same period, 1,564 fellows and 
scholars from 16 member countries had 
received training in Canada under the 
technical co-operation scheme. Their studies 
had covered various aspects of economic 
and social development, including agricul- 
ture, engineering, railways, road and bridge 
construction, health services, education, 
public administration, and others. Because 
French-language institutions are available in 
Canada, it is possible to offer fellowships 
and scholarships on an expanded scale to 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

This compares with the over-all figures 
on training of experts under the Colombo 
Plan: 26,373 trainees from these countries 
have been trained in other countries in a 
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hundred skills, from engineering and print- 
ing to nursing and social services; 5,755 
experts have been sent out (or from one of 
the Southeast Asian nations to another) to 
give advice, set up schools, establish co- 
operatives, reorganize transport, and assist 
in dozens of similar activities. 


Between 1950 and 1961, more than 1,850 
training places have been provided by the 
countries in the region. During these years, 
the training capacity of the region has 
greatly increased, particularly at the higher, 
professional levels. The Colombo Plan re- 
port discussed at the annual meeting, how- 
ever, notes that training at the technician 
level has not been as concentrated as it 
was envisaged in 1950. The shortage of fully 
trained technicians is still acutely felt and 
the range of skills in which they are needed 
is very wide. 

Although the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram requires years before its full benefit 
can be felt, the results of the capital aid 
program show quickly in the Colombo Plan 
countries. New power and irrigation dams, 
trawlers and fish processing plants, a nuclear 
reactor, training schools, cobalt bombs, 
diesel engines, workshops for farm ma- 
chinery, telecommunications systems and a 
cement plant belong among the Canadian 
contributions. 


Typical examples of projects financed by 
Canada are: detailed aerial mapping in 
Ceylon, needed for a survey of its resources; 
gift of textbooks to medical schools in the 
area; equipment to help Calcutta get a pure 
milk supply; equipment for technical schools 
in various countries; cobalt beam therapy 
unit for Burma; pest control laboratory for 
India; mobile veterinary service and clinic 


for Cambodia; aircraft and ground equip- 
ment for locust control in India; equipment 
for trucks and bus maintenance in Bombay; 
and books for a school of public admin- 
istration in Indonesia. 


In specifying the allocation of Canadian 
contributions, Canada has emphasized pro- 
jects with longer-range potentials for raising 
the standards of living of the people. 


A substantial part of the capital assistance 
extended by Canada in 1959-60 was taken 
in the form of industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 


The aid in the form of foodstuffs has 
proved to be of direct benefit in times of 
emergencies, such as droughts and floods, 
as it helped the affected countries to avoid 
using up resources urgently needed for basic 
economic development, to alleviate pressure 
on scarce foreign exchange resources, and 
to moderate the inflationary impact of grow- 
ing domestic consumer demand generated 
by increasing expenditures and _ rising 
incomes. 


Other commodities, such as base metals, 
railway ties, and fertilizers, have in part 
served the same purposes and, in addition, 
have helped to maintain employment in the 
developing countries, to keep their newly 
established capital facilities in production. 

Designing and building of capital projects 
such as hydro-electric plants and installa- 
tions represents a significant immediate ad- 
dition to the basic capital facilities now 
available in South and Southeast Asia. These 
projects will stimulate further economic 
development and provide a basis on which 
domestic and foreign private investment 
may be attracted. 





Canadian Maritime Union Affiliates with CLC 


The Canadian Labour Congress last month accepted the affiliation of the recently 
organized Canadian Maritime Union. Announcing the action by the CLC Executive 


Council, President Claude Jodoin said: 


“We are very pleased to have the Canadian Maritime Union as an affiliate of our 
Congress. We believe that this organization offers seamen the expectation of democratic 


trade union representation.” 
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Third Annual Convention of the 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada 


Delegates agree that industrial relations in Canada must be improved before we 
can hope to make our way of life attractive to world’s newly emerging countries 


Industrial relations in Canada must be 
improved before we can hope to make our 
way of life attractive to people in the 
countries of the world that are newly enter- 
ing upon industrialization and independence, 
It was generally agreed by delegates to the 
3rd annual convention of the Religion- 
Labour Council of Canada, held in Ottawa 
on January 16. 


The Council was organized in 1960 with 
the object of bringing together representa- 
tives of the churches and the labour move- 
ment, and promoting the development of 
personal relationships and understandings. 


Victor Reuther, Director of International 
Affairs, United Automobile Workers, was 
the convention dinner speaker. 


About 100 delegates attended the meet- 
ing, of whom about 60 represented labour 
organizations and 40 represented religious 
bodies. 


At the morning session, which was under 
the chairmanship of Stanley Knowles, 
Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, a panel discussion on the subject, 
“Canadian Industrial Relations and Religion 
<=for “Export?” > was? led? ‘by Charles H: 
Millard, at one time Canadian Director of 
the United Steelworkers in Canada, who 
recently retired as Director of Organization 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Other members of the panel 
were Miss Mary Kehoe, Institute of Social 
Action, Ottawa; Rabbi Solomon Frank, 
Montreal; and Andrew Brewin, a lawyer 
and prominent Anglican layman of Toronto. 


After the panel discussion, the conference 
was divided into 12 small discussion groups. 
Later, spokesmen from a number of the 
groups gave reports of their groups’ dis- 
cussions. 


C. H. Millard 


As material for the panel discussion, Mr. 
Millard delivered a paper citing an example 
of present-day industrial relations in one of 
the newly independent states of Africa, 
which, he said, he had chosen “because it is 
typical in too many of the lesser-developed 
states, and contains both good and bad ele- 
ments of great importance to all of us at 
home and abroad.” 

In the case cited, the employees were 
represented by two unions, one an African 
union for the mineworkers and the other 
a union representing the predominantly 
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white supervisory workers. When _ the 
African union went on strike for a dues 
checkoff, higher wages, and equal pay for 
equal work, the staff union, whose white 
members were being paid about 10 times as 
much as the Africans even when the work 
being done was similar, announced its 
adherence to its traditional position of 
maintaining “the rate for the job.” 

This expression Mr. Millard described as 
“a fancy way of saying ‘We want to keep 
the Africans out of the job.’ ” In reality, 
it was a way of maintaining the privileged 
position of the white employees. 

Then he went on to ask whether we in 
Canada, either from the union or from the 
religious point of view, were setting a proper 
example for these undeveloped countries; 
whether the impression of trade union and 
religious life in Canada that was being given 
to these countries was such as to make it 
attractive to them. 


Mr. Millard asked the panel to consider, 
among other things, whether from _ the 
moral standpoint union action could be 
confined to the function of collective bar- 
gaining, and whether industrial relations in 
Canada were likely to be helpful or harm- 
ful. as an example for industrial and 
democratic development abroad. 


Panellists 


Rabbi Solomon Frank emphasized the 
importance of certain values, having belief 
in God as their source, that must be lived 
up to, taken into our lives and translated 
into values of living. Regarding these eternal 
principles, such as the equality of man and 
the belief that blacks as well as whites were 
made in the image of God, there could be 
no compromise. Loyalty to these values, he 
insisted, lies at the basis of human relations. 

Before we can improve our reputation 
abroad we must improve our behaviour at 
home; we cannot separate labour and 
religion, he said. 

Mr. Brewin urged that the emphasis 
should be on those principles in which we all 
profess to believe, and on translating them 
into action, rather than on leadership and 
on the utterance of noble sentiments. He 
thought that both religious bodies and 
unions were afflicted by the temptation to 
allow themselves to become narrow, intro- 
verted and self-centred, with the result that 
they came to be mainly concerned with 
looking after their own interests. 
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He asked what religious leaders were 
doing to present the newly independent 
countries with a favourable view of demo- 
cracy. Religious leaders were usually say- 
ing the right things about these matters, 
but there should be more emphasis on 
carrying out the principles they advocated. 

Miss Kehoe said that labour and the 
churches should concern themselves with 
such social problems as unemployment, 
which should not be left hopefully to mend 
themselves. She thought that organized 
labour had been carrying out its responsi- 
bility regarding unemployment by urging 
measures for dealing with it. 

With regard to the undeveloped countries, 
she suggested that in spite of our advantages 
we had something to learn from them. Our 
ways were not necessarily the best for them, 
and they should be allowed to shape their 
own destinies both in religious and in 
labour matters. 


Group Spokesmen 


Rt. Rev. E. S. Reed, Anglican Bishop of 
Ottawa, speaking for one of the discussion 
groups, said that his group thought there 
was a serious lack of communication 
between church and _ labour leaders. 
Some clergymen were inclined to look at 
the labour movement through the eyes of 
the public press instead of themselves be- 
coming involved in union activities. 

Referring to the common problem that 
church and union leaders have in getting 
their members out to meetings, he said there 
were today too many spectators, and too 
few who wanted to get involved. Bishop 
Reed sugegsted that what the Council was 
now doing on the national level should be 
translated to the local level. 


Speaking for another group, Stanley 
Little, President, National Union of Public 
Service Employees, said that labour had 
put forward a definite program on social 
questions, but the church had not. For in- 
stance, the church had taken no stand on 
unemployment or on the health program in 
Saskatchewan. 


Another group spokesman, Art Shultz, 
United Automobile Workers, said that for 
both the churches and the labour move- 
ment outside forces seemed to have taken 
over, and to be “reaching our people more 
than we do ourselves.” 

Sam Goodman, Canadian organizer for 
the Butchers, said that some clergymen 
took the stand that they could do more for 
the common people if they did not identify 
themselves with any group. He instanced 
one clergyman who said that if he publicly 
identified himself with labour he would 
not be so well able to collect money from 
the well-to-do to help the poor. Was it 
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Religious groups that are taking an active 
part in the Council include The Anglican 
Church of Canada, The United Church of 
Canada, The Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, Baptist Federation of Canada, 


Canadian Unitarian Churches, The Men- 
nonite Church, The Salvation Army in 
Canada, Student Christian Movement of 
Canada, and Canadian Jewish Congress. 


Representatives of the Canadian Catholic 
Conference, the Canadian Lutheran Council, 
and The Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada 
have attended national meetings as observers. 

Labour organizations participating in the 
work of the Council include: the Canadian 
Labour Congress, seven international unions, 
three national unions, three provincial 
federations, twenty labour councils, five 
joint councils, and sixty-six union locals. 


better to raise money or to stand on prin- 
ciple? He suggested that neutrality might 
result in refusing to do anything for any- 
one. 

Rev. D. A. Ellis, Anglican, Ottawa, said 
that in the parishes labour people did not 
speak up and make themselves known as 
labour people. Instead they left it to the 
clergy to speak for labour. His group had 
discussed the need for church and labour 
to take an interest in those not in the 
labour movement, e.g., the Eskimos. 

Alvin Hamilton, National Union of Public 
Employees, said the consensus of his group 
was that if we were to export our way of 
life to other countries we must also export 
our principles. They agreed that collective 
bargaining had to do with the whole life 
of man. 

Rev. M. A. Hughes, Anglican, Ottawa, 
agreed that church and labour were miles 
apart in communications. Labour said that 
the church was doing nothing about social 
questions, but things were said in church 
that were not heard by union men, maybe 
because they weren’t there. Interdependence 
was good between unions in Canada, much 
less so between Canadian unions and those 
in the United States, and still less so as 
regards Canadian unions and those in other 
countries. 

William Heath, United Steelworkers, 
spoke of the contrast between the economic 
position of members of different unions, 
instancing the steelworkers and the textile 
workers unions. He asked how workers in 
prosperous industries could help those in 
the less profitable industries and in other 
countries. He thought that the CLC had not 
enough power to bring about co-ordination 
between affiliated unions. 

Murray Cotterill, United Steelworkers, 
agreed that the case discussed by the panel 
was a pretty good mirror of what some- 
times characterized employer-employee 
relationships in this country, although some 
progress had been made here in this regard. 
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A brief presented to the Religion-Labour 
Council by the Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Toronto spoke of its con- 
cern that members of its affiliated unions 
be employed in the work of constructing 
the numerous churches, synagogues and 


other buildings being erected by religious 


organizations. 

The brief suggested that ‘“‘the church has 
the support and goodwill of all trade union 
members in the construction field, and 
therefore should reciprocate by instituting 
a policy of paying fair wages and complying 
with all other working conditions as is 
established in the community.” 


It was foolish to criticize what happened 
in Africa when industrial relations in 
Canada were often conducted in an 
atmosphere of “fear-motivated protection- 
ism.” 


Victor Reuther 


The present technical revolution is not 
merely a continuation of the old process 
of industrial change, and it has more serious 
implications, Victor Reuther told the con- 
vention in his address at the banquet. 

The older change consisted of the sub- 
stitution of mechanical power for manual 
effort, but the new revolution meant the 
substitution of mechanical judgment for 
human judgment, he said. 

He emphasized the need for preparation 
to deal with the impact of these changes and 
for advance notice by managament of plans 
for extensive technological change. Firms 
sometimes objected that this would mean 
giving away trade secrets, but, he said, 
there was no such danger; it was merely 
a matter of accepting social obligations. 

Severance pay, earlier retirement, and 
sO on, were measures that only scratched 
the surface of the matter of displacement of 
manpower. Plans for retraining had in some 
cases proved disappointing. In the meat 
packing industry in the United States, where 
collective agreements had provided for 
retraining schemes, few had found jobs, 
after being trained, at the skill for which 
they had been trained. 





It was not enough to say that the exercise 
of initiative would enable the unemployed 
to fit themselves into new positions. No 
amount of initiative would find jobs for 
the hard core of unemployment in Canada 
and the United States, Mr. Reuther con- 
tended. 

Trade union sentiment in both countries 
was in favour of encouraging private enter- 
prise to provide jobs by expansion, but if 
private enterprise failed to co-operate it 
would have to expect that the public sector 
would expand to take up the slack. 


Recalling the “remarkable merging of 
religion and labour” in the early days of 
the trade union movement in Great Britain, 
by which the trade union movements of 
Canada and the United States had been 
greatly influenced, the speaker pointed to the 
deep roots of common interest between 
religion and labour. 


In later stages of development, however, 
organizations begin to concern themselves 
with the preservation of institutionalism. 
The Christian church’s most glorious hour 
had been when it was opposed to prevail- 
ing institutions, and the most glorious hour 
of the trade union movement had been 
when it was crusading on behalf of its 
opinions and principles. 

The speaker regretted that the unions’ 
preoccupation with institutionalism had 
drawn them away from their obligations to 
those outside the labour movement. He 
instanced the plight of migrant farm workers 
in the United States, largely deprived of 
opportunities for schooling for their chil- 
dren, of a sense of belonging to a com- 
munity, and of other advantages enjoyed 
by most people in that country. The trade 
union movement must be roused out of its 
commitments to institutionalism to deal with 
these things, he said. 

The shortage of material goods that 
hampered earlier generations no longer 
applied, and this has made it possible for 
us to think about being our brother’s 
keeper, Mr. Reuther said. 





CLC Names Assistant Director of Public Relations 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
announced the appointment of Laurent 
Chateauneuf, of East Templeton, Que., as 
assistant director of public relations. 


Born and educated in Quebec City, Mr. 
Chateauneuf is a former sportswriter of the 
French newspaper Le Soleil and news editor 
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of radio station CKCV, Quebec City. He 
moved to Ottawa in 1951 to work for Le 
Droit and, later, for the federal Govern- 
ment’s translation service, where he was 
Parliamentary translator at the time of this 
appointment. He also participated for some 
time on the French network equivalent of 
CBC’s News Roundup. 
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Sixth Annual Convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC) 


Adopts two statements of principle, one rejecting separatism as the remedy for 
grievances of French Canadians, the other urging reform of educational system 
Reiterates confidence in labour unity, opposes stockpiling of nuclear weapons 


(Translation) 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, held in 
Montreal from November 23 to 25, was 
highlighted by two statements of principles, 
one rejecting separatism as the remedy for 
the grievances of French Canadians, the 
other urging an important reform of the 
province’s educational system. 

Nearly 500 delegates, slightly fewer than 
at the 1960 meeting, attended the conven- 
tion and unanimously re-elected Roger 
Provost as president for a sixth term. 

The convention dealt with about 180 most 
varied resolutions. 

In its statement of principles on separat- 
ism, the convention rejected this drastic 
step but insisted, however, on the necessity 
of reforming the Canadian constitution, 
especially in connection with the right to 
self-determination. 

The statement of principles on education 
sounded a warning that weaknesses of the 
present educational system were a con- 
tributing factor in unemployment and 
insisted on the need to place the control of 
education in the hands of parents. 


The delegates also reiterated their con- 
fidence in labour unity, expressed support 
of the New Democratic Party, rejected the 
stockpiling of nuclear warheads on Canadian 
soil, and called for public ownership of 
public services, 


In his address at the opening of the con- 
vention, Mr. Provost insisted on the need 
for economic planning and called for the 
establishment of a superior council to carry 
out this purpose. 


Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, and T. C. 
Douglas, leader of the New Democratic 
Party, addressed the delegates. Other guest 
speakers were: Msgr. V. Bélanger, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Montreal; Edmond Hamelin, pro- 
mayor of Montreal; and Léo Bérubé, Secre- 
tary of the Quebec Co-operation Council. 


Among other guests were: Rev. Gérard 
Dion, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, Laval University; Wil- 
liam Dodge and Stanley Knowles, Executive 
Vice-Presidents of the CLC; and Thomas B. 
Ward, CLC Director of Federations and 
Councils. 
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The convention was opened by Louis 
Laberge of the International Association of 
Machinists in his capacity as President of 
the Montreal Labour Council. 


President's Address 


Roger Provost, President of the QFL, 
called for the holding of a federal-provin- 
cial conference as soon as possible for the 
setting-up of a superior council for economic 
planning. 

Speaking at the opening session of the 
convention, Mr. Provost said that the first 
step toward full employment was the 
appointment of such a council at the top 
level, to which would be joined provincial 
and regional planning councils. 

Mr. Provost said that “planning must be 
done by top-level authorities who, if neces- 
sary, must resort to coercive measures.” 

The QFL President emphasized that plan- 
ning must exist for man and man must have 
a part in it. “Man needs economic and social 
security in order to pursue his purposes as 
an intelligent and social being. He must 
first obtain economic security, which is 
based on full employment at a reasonable 
wage.” 

Mr. Provost declared that in order to 
achieve full employment, immediate joint 
action at the two levels of government is 
essential. He accused the Ottawa and Quebec 
Governments of “passing the buck.” 

We agree that in order to have full employ- 
ment, planning must be done through co-opera- 
tion of both governments. All efforts of the 
provincial authorities would be practically use- 
less without joint and concerted effort on the 
part of the federal Government. Why would 
this not be possible? In Europe, some sovereign 
states have come to an understanding on 
planning, with a view to attaining common 
objectives . . . If this can be done [but isn’t 
being done], there is ill-will or a lack of 
interest; if it cannot be done, then the only 
thing left for us to do is blow up Confedera- 
tion. 


Mr. Provost also insisted on the neces- 
sity for full social security. On this point he 
criticized the Premier of the province for 
refusing to co-operate with the Royal Com- 
mission on health established by the federal 
Government. 

“It is deplorable that the head of the 
Province of Quebec, following in this matter 
the example of his predecessor, has invoked 
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the pretext of autonomy so as not to express 
the views of the people of this province to 
the Commission”, 


The President made a clear statement 
of the interest of the labouring class in the 
province’s educational system. “It has 
already been amply shown that education 
is directly related to employment, since it 
is those with the smallest stock of knowledge 
who are the most liable to find themselves 
without work,” he said. 


It was the craftsman who was once in 
demand, but it is now the technician who is 
wanted, Mr. Provost said. He called for a 
reform at all school levels. 


Besides requesting that education be made 
available to all and in the same degree, the 
QFL President reiterated that parents must, 
as citizens, share in deciding on the struc- 
tures and the programs as well as in the 
rational development of the educational 
system. He also admitted as a principle 
that those citizens who are asking for non- 
denominational schools should not have a 
denominational training thrust upon their 
children. 


In closing, Mr. Provost recalled that “to 
obtain a program of full employment, social 
security and free education, the province 
must, in the first place, reclaim possession 
of its natural, hydro-electric and other 
resources in order that the State of Quebec 
may exercise a greater control over the 
economic development of the province in 
order to make it work for the common 
good.” 


Donald MacDonald 


Full employment is Canada’s greatest 
national problem, said Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, at the opening session of the 
convention. 


Mr. MacDonald, representing CLC Pre- 
sident Claude Jodoin, said that the nation’s 
current unemployment was a blight on the 
country’s ability to properly administer 
itself. 


Stating that Canada has, through the 
medium of technology, the means to 
remedy this situation, he pointed out that 
the disgrace was even greater when 
illuminated by the fact that the problem 
has been solved in other countries, through 
democratic means. 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the CLC 
pointed out that Germany has not only 
solved the problem of unemployment but 
suffers from a shortage of hands to the 
point where it is now looking toward 
Canada for manpower. 
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He called for the enactment of the one 
blueprint devised in Canada to solve the 
unemployment problem, that which is put 
forward by the CLC. 

Turning to internal problems, Mr. Mac- 
Donald stated that the CLC has lost in 
numerical strength during the year. He 
revealed that the membership of the CLC 
declined by 12,000, from 1,459,000 in 1960 
to 1,447,000 in 1961. 

The membership of the CLC declined 
from 33.1 per cent of the labour force in 
1956, at the time of the merger to 31.6 
per cent in 1960. During that time the 
labour force increased from 4,085,000 to 
4,578,000. 

Mr. MacDonald urged the QFL “to go 
out and utilize all its strength to bring the 
message of free trade-unionism and the 
benefits of collective bargaining to the 
workers outside the CLC. 

“We cannot correct the ills of this 
society by being a minority,” he said. 

Mr. MacDonald also called for new 
tactics, new methods “to further unionize 
the labour force” and a shift from blue to 
white collar workers. 


Statement of Principles on Separatism 


The QFL acknowledged “the legitimate 
grievances of French Canadian workers,” 
but proposed to fight for their redress 
“without resorting to the separatism as a 
solution.” 

After a two-hour discussion in which 22 
speakers took part, only three being opposed 
to the resolution, the delegates adopted 
almost unanimously the statement of prin- 
ciples on separatism proposed by the 
Executive Committee. 

The statement specifies that the QFL 
intends to use every possible means to 
rehabilitate the provincial State of Quebec 
but still considers the Canadian Confedera- 
tion to be “the most auspicious setting for 
the full development of French Canada.” 

The need was stressed, however, to “re- 
organize Confederation in its constitution 
and operation.” 


The statement recalls that Canada is 
made up of two nations, that it is of a bi- 
cultural character. It states that the right to 
self-determination is a “universally recog- 
nized democratic right.” 

On the other hand, the statement adds 
that provincial autonomy has often been 
used “as a smokescreen to hide the increas- 
ing transfer of the rights of the people of 
Quebec to foreign and native capitalists.” 
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—Federal Photos, Montreal 


Quebec Federation of Labour Executive for 1962—Officers elected at the Sixth Annual 
Convention were (left to right): André Thibodeau, Treasurer; John Purdie, Secretary; 
Roger Provost, President; and Jean Gérin-Lajoie and Edouard Larose, Vice-Presidents. 


The statement points out that “secession 
might bring about a decline in the living 
standard, which would seriously compromise 
the cultural advancement of French 
Canada.” 

A great variety of arguments were sub- 
mitted in favour of national unity, includ- 
ing the need for a strong and united 
Canada in the face of the economic power 
of the United States; the protection of the 
interests of French Canadians living out- 
side the province; and the interests of 
workers as a factor of unity on the 
economic level. 

The delegates in favour of national unity 
also stressed the need to repatriate and 
amend the constitution of Canada; the need 
for more understanding on the part of 
English speaking Canadians; the possibility 
of peaceful co-existence of the two nations 
that make up Canada; and the need to 
settle certain grievances of French 
Canadians. 

The most vehement opposition to the 
statement of principles came from Mrs. 
Thérése Dion of the Office Employees, who 
claimed that bilinguism was a dream. She 
urged the QFL not to sacrifice the full 
development of French Canada and to 
defend “the real interests’ of French 
Canadians. 
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At the end of the discussion, only nine 
delegates out of five hundred opposed 
adoption of the statement of principles. 


Statement of Principles on Education 


The statement of principles on educa- 
tion adopted by the convention constitutes 
a “cry of alarm over the dead-end our 
educational institutions have reached.” 


Stating that the workers “also note that 
the striking weakness of the education given 
their children is one of the major factors 
in making them unemployed,” the QFL 
demanded “speedy and thorough reforms 
aimed at placing control of education in 
the hands of the parents through the inter- 
mediary of those elected by the people.” 


The statement of principles, which bears 
on the availability, the control and the fin- 
ancing of education, requests: 


—Equal rights for every child to all levels 
of education; 

—Free education at all levels; 

—Compulsory education up to the age of 
16; 

—cCo-ordination by the Government of 
all components of the education system; 


—Complete reorganization of the prov- 
ince’s Council of Public Education; 
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—Reorganization of the Council into two 
committees, one French and one English, 
with denominational subcommittees; 

—Freedom to establish local 
denominational school boards; 

—Close control by a responsible Minister 
of public funds assigned to education; 

—Statutory, uniform and socially just 
levying of taxes for educational purposes; 

—Apportionment of monies collected for 
all regions on the basis of school age 
population. 

In commenting on this statement, Jean 
Gérin-Lajoie, a QFL vice-president, pro- 
tested that “the clergy takes it upon itself to 
represent the parents” on the Council of 
Public Education. 

“T claim the right to elect my representa- 
tives and to say how my money will be 
spent,” he said. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Education, Fernand Daoust, stressed the 
fact that the workers wish to have the 
present Council abolished as it is not 
democratic. “Moreover,” he said, “we hold 
that it is responsible for the present bad 
state of education in Quebec.” 

Mr. Daoust added that we must safeguard 
the freedom of education as well as the 
freedom of belief. 


non- 


Amendments to Constitution 


The convention adopted many amend- 
ments to the constitution, the most impor- 
tant of which originated in the increased 
political activity of the labour movement. 

The convention decided that the President 
and the Secretary of the QFL cannot be 
members of the Executive Committee of 
any political party. 

On the other hand, the section dealing 
with the aims of the Federation was 
amended to provide that, while protecting 
the independence of the labour movement 
from all political subjection, the Federation 
must “encourage local unions to urge their 
members to militate in favour of the New 
Democratic Party and to support it finan- 
cially by joining it singly or in groups.” 

The suggestion that the convention of the 
QFL be made biennial instead of annual 
led to a rather lengthy debate which 
revealed that the members were widely 
divided on this issue. 

The Executive Committee was instructed 
to carry out, during the year, a thorough 
study of the problem based on a survey of 
the member unions and to submit a specific 
resolution on this matter next year. 

The seriousness of the problem lies in 
the fact that annual meetings of the con- 
vention are becoming very expensive, a 
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fact that seems to be borne out by a 
decrease in the number of delegates, which 
was of 12 per cent this year in spite of a 
larger membership. 


Committee on Human Rights 


At the suggestion of its committee on 
human rights, the QFL was urged by the 
convention to request the provincial Govern- 
ment to enact legislation against racial 
discrimination and in favour of fair employ- 
ment practices. 

The convention also asked the federal 
Minister of Labour to appoint an advisory 
committee to supervise the enforcement of 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
as it relates to Quebec industries coming 
under federal jurisdiction. 

The committee also announced that an 
investigation into the Montreal housing 
situation revealed that owners of apartment 
houses were practising racial discrimination 
in 20 per cent of all cases. The report on 
this investigation will soon be made public. 


Resolutions 


The three-day convention was faced with 
some 180 resolutions. 


Political Action 


The question of political action and of 
the support given by the labour movement 
to the New Democratic Party was not 
debated. 

The convention did, however, adopt a 
resolution in which the QFL reiterated its 
support of the NDP, urged all member 
unions to join the NDP forthwith and 
recommended that individual members join 
the party. 


Labour Unity 


The delegates once more stated their 
belief in labour unity and their desire to 
put an end to the division in the Quebec 
Labour movement. A resolution instructed 
the Executive committee to “take all the 
possible and necessary steps” to achieve 
labour unity in the province. 


Natural Resources 


The natural resources of the province 
constitute a wealth belonging by right to the 
people, and one to be exploited to their 
advantage, declared a _ resolution that 
requested the provincial Government to 
increase the royalties paid by firms that 
exploit those natural resources and to 
implement a policy favourable to the 
processing of the province’s natural 
resources “while taking into account the 
eccnomic and social interests of all the 
people.” 
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Older Workers 


With a view to putting an end to dis- 
crimination against older workers, the 
Federation urged the federal Government 
not to award any contract to a firm that 
practices such discrimination, requested the 
provincial Government to enact legislation 
against all discrimination in employment by 
reason of age, and asked the owners of 
newspapers to refuse to publish any 
advertisement for employment when an age 
limit is mentioned. 


Nuclear Weapons 


The delegates went on record against 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons on Canadian 
soil. The adopted resolution held that to do 
this would implicate Canada in a war 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
and expose it to total destruction. It urged 
also that Canada follow a foreign policy 
distinct from that of the United States. 


Quebec House 
One of the most debated resolutions, 
which was in the end rejected, dealt with 
the establishment of so-called Quebec 


Houses in various countries. Although 
favourable to the establishment of the 
Quebec General Delegation in Paris, 


the delegates were opposed to extension 
of this policy. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the other resolutions adopted, 
mostly without discussion, some requested: 


—Public ownership of the Quebec 
Hydro and other public services in the 
province; 

—Establishment of a complete health 
insurance plan as soon as possible; 

—Union representation on the boards of 
federations of charitable organizations; 

—An amendment to the criminal code to 
allow provinces to operate sweepstakes, the 
income from which would serve to finance 
social legislation; 

—Taking of the necessary steps to purify 
the streams of the province; 


—A study of the problem of air pollution; 


—Reverting to provincial income tax 
exemption levels of prior to February 1961, 
that is, $1,500 for single persons and $3,000 
for married persons; 

The teaching of trade unionism in schools 
and colleges; 


—Consolidation of social legislation; 


—Increase of old age and blind persons 
pensions; 


—Promotion of the tourist industry; 
—Legalization of the sale of apple cider; 


—Strict application of the provisions of 
the law dealing with the age of customers 
in taverns and other liquor outlets; 


—kEstablishment of a motor vehicle insur- 
ance plan similar to the one in force in 
Saskatchewan; 


—Adoption of equal wage for equal work 
legislation; 

—lIncrease of the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour; 


—Appointment of a commission to study 
the problem of workers displaced by 
automation and _ technological changes; 


—Restoration of the right to strike to all 
workers, including the civil servants; and 


—Proclamation of a “Union Label Week” 
during the week in which Labour Day falls. 


Election of Officers 


Roger Provost, of the United Textile 
Workers of America, was unanimously 
re-elected for a sixth term as president of 
the QFL. 


The other members of the Board are as 
follows: Edouard Larose, International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
first general vice-president; Jean Gérin- 
Lajoie, United Steelworkers of America, 
second general vice-president; John Purdie, 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
secretary; and André Thibodeau, National 
Union of Public Service Employees, 
treasurer, in succession to Adrien Gagnier. 

The delegates also selected six industrial 
vice-presidents and nine district vice- 
presidents. 

Industrial vice-presidents: Fernand Daoust, 
manufacturing industries; Jean-Paul Ménard, 
wood, paper and construction; Maurice 
Silcoff, textiles; Henri Desroches, transport 
and transport equipment; Roland Goedike, 
foodstuffs; and Gérard Poirier, mines and 
metallurgy. 

The following are the district vice- 
presidents: René Mondou, André Thibodeau 
and Aldo Caluori, Montreal; Robert Labrie, 
Northern Quebec; Benoit  Laviolette, 
Gatineau. and Laurentians; Jean Philip, 
South Shore and Eastern Townships; Oscar 
Longtin, Southern Quebec; J.-B. Hurens, 
Quebec; and J.-A. Hurens, St. Maurice. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at February 15, 1962) 








Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount |—— 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).....22imteeete 2 (000)} Jan. 13 6,409! — 1.38) + 0:2 
Pan aveu pene Sete tse ee ee eat ee 000) alan 1S 5, 8647) =" 3.6 | + 2:58 
AD TICUILUT fein vas See ee ee cue > AU ed aDoba 575| — 4.0] — 1.7 
Non-noricultures siceves aoe aes aad (000)} Jan. 13 5,289 | — 3.5|+ 3.3 
Paid workers... 228 See eas oes (000); Jan. 13 4,786; — 3.8|+ 2.8 
At work oo -DOUrSIOL MOLE.) ecsaueeee: = (000)} Jan. 13 5,039 | — 2.6] N.A. 
At work less than 35 hours........-.... (600)} Jan. 13 677 | — 12.0} N.A. 
Employed but not at work............. (000)| Jan. 13 148; + 46.5] N.A. 
Warem ployed. sith cn Bus. apttaaeriet ase a (000)} Jan. 13 545 | + 32.0] — 21.4 
HEALS CRT oe Re rn aie ame ene Oe er (000)| Jan. 13 84 | + 31.3 0.0 
QU eG sacra cay CORE: aces ole Rees (000)| Jan. 13 179 | + 38.8] — 28.1 
COMEATIO Teatro res, resale eos (000)| Jan. 13 149 | + 31.9| — 26.2 
Praivie-ka. dees Sl ee Bat eee ee ls (000)! Jan. 13 75 \V-5 223.07 |" eee 
Pace sore a ee eats Gee eee ae (000)} Jan. 13 58 | + 26.1] — 24.7 
Without work and seeking work................(000)|. Jan. 13 506 | + 29.7| — 19.7 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| Jan. 13 39 | + 69.6] — 38.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)............ ....| Novem. 121.6| — 1.1) + #£1.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............ Novem. 111.0); — 1.0|/+ 2.7 
iWeapesbheageng toy: pias t- Secs e. 0G Iie SAREE, St aere e256 75 Soe ee Year 1961 71, 689 —- — 31.2 
Destined toxthedlabour forée: ses... cess © on Year 1961 34, 809 — — 35.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockOuts ss tesanahe snag ont ote 1 January 40; — 4.8} + 90.5 
INGuof WOrkers: IN VOIVEUL ie. Ghar oo pee oie © +:-jaeatars January 9,174 | — 58.4] + 291.0 
Duration in Wisin ta ven. deeecs |e ates 4 Cente: eee January 85,420 | — 38.7 | + 203.6 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| Novem. $78.84 | — 0.2|+ 3.2 
Averape neurly earnings (mle). sayece aaa > «tone Novem. $1.84 0.0; + # 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. Novem. 41 1 S10. Sy ease 
Average weekly wages: (mio) i.caaies eee are Novem. $75.66 0.0; + 3.9 
Gonsumer price index (1949 ‘= 100)sci.0tek.. - dene January 129.7; — 0.1|/+ 0.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(a2 ES E00) RG Se aay re Ot ee age Novem. 139.7; — 0.1|+ £3.8 
Totahtaboar micoliG... eaeiee ee oe eee eee $000,000! Novem. 1,657| — 1.4) + 5.3 
Industrial Production 
Total (averse 1040: = 100) see eee eee. «kee Decem. LWAel i= 45 hil ie On 
Manufacturing > ¢.gn 26 Jn eee ee te. Decem. 151.9| — 7.2\+ 8.8 
Durables. 394.25 ces are etiaieee we cs oa Pe ee Decem. 147.30 S621 14 1050 
Non-Gira DOG. i. i. eve che crete ciibke cen eats 0: ae Decem. 155.8; —- 7.9) + 7.8 








(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 275. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, January 


Employment declined seasonally between 
December and January. But at the same 
time an unusually large number of workers 
withdrew from the labour market, so that 
the rise in unemployment was smaller than 
in comparable periods of recent years. 

The estimated labour force in January was 
only 13,000 higher than a year earlier. 
Employment was 161,000 higher and 
unemployment 148,000 lower than a year 
ago. 

Employment 

Employment decreased by 218,000 to 
5,864,000 between December and January. 
Seasonal declines in agriculture, forestry, 
construction and trade accounted for nearly 
three quarters of the decrease; manufactur- 
ing was responsible for most of the 
remainder. 

Of the estimated 5,864,000 employed, 
4,212,000 were men and 1,652,000 women. 
Corresponding figures for December were 
4,371,000 and 1,711,000. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 575,000 and in non-farm industries, at 
5,289,000. 

The increase in employment over the 
January 1961 estimate was 161,000, or 2.8 
per cent. In non-agricultural industries, the 
increase was 3.3 per cent; the major part 
of this gain was in the service and manu- 
facturing industries. Construction employ- 
ment in January was 4 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. 

The demand for male workers strength- 
ened noticeably over the year. In January 
the number of men engaged in non-farm 
employment was 3.8 per cent higher than in 
January 1961. 

Employment was higher than a year 
earlier in all regions*. Gains varied from a 
little over 1 per cent in the Atlantic region 
to almost 5 per cent in Quebec. 

The employment situation in Quebec has 
strengthened considerably during the past 
few months, particularly in manufacturing 
and the service industries. In other regions 
the improvement has been more gradual. 


Unemployment 
Between December and January un- 
employment continued to rise more slowly 
than usual. An estimated 545,000 were 
unemployed in January, 132,000 more than 
in December but 148,000 fewer than in 
January 1961. 





*See Table A-1, page 250. 
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The current figure represents 8.5 per cent 
of the labour force compared with 10.8 per 
cent a year earlier. A month earlier the un- 
employment total was 6.4 per cent of the 
labour force. 


The unemployment rate was lower than 
last year in all regions. Quebec, Ontario, 
and British Columbia showed marked 
improvement. 


Almost all of the year-to-year decrease in 
unemployment was among men. Unemploy- 
ment rates were substantially lower than 
last year for men in all age groups. 


Some 476,000 of the unemployed in 
January were men. Of these, 132,000 were 
under 25 years of age, 204,000 were 25 to 
44, and 140,000 were 45 and over. About 
292,000, or 60 per cent, were married.* 


An estimated 69,000 women were unem- 
ployed in January. Of these, 35,000 were 
under 25 years of age, 20,000 were 25 to 44, 
and 14,000 were 45 or over. Some 26,000, 
or 38 per cent, were married. 


Of the 545,000 unemployed, 506,000 were 
without work and seeking work and 39,000 
were on temporary layoff. Of those without 
work and seeking work, 484,000 were seek- 
ing full-time work and 22,000 part-time 
work. 


Of the unemployed in January, 74 per 
cent had been unemployed for three months 
or less; 14 per cent were unemployed for 
four to six months; and 12 per cent were 
unemployed for longer than six months. All 
of the decrease in unemployment over the 
year was among those unemployed for six 
months or less. 


Atlantic 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
declined by an estimated 42,000 between 
December and January. Almost all of the 
decrease was in seasonal industries. 


The construction industry, which was 
unusually active during early December, 
showed a marked drop in January. Forestry 
employment decreased seasonally as pulp- 
cutting operations were completed in many 
areas. There was the usual small employ- 
ment decline in trade as temporary workers 
hired for the Christmas season were 
released. Seasonal layoffs occurred in food 
processing plants but elsewhere in manu- 
facturing, employment was unchanged dur- 
ing the month. 





*See Table A-2, page 250. 
+See Table A-3, page 252. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANAD 
JAN. 1960 TO DATE 


Original data 
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Unemployment in January was 14.7 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 14.9 
per cent a year earlier. 


In January, employment was a little 
higher than a year earlier; increases in 
forestry, service and construction were 
partly offset by decreases in transportation 
and trade. Manufacturing employment 
showed little year-to-year change, although 
individual industries showed a mixture of 
gains and losses. The shipbuilding industry 
experienced a marked improvement. On the 
other hand, the iron and steel industries 
operated at substantially lower levels than 
the year before. 

In the week ended January 13, the 
Atlantic labour force was estimated at 
571,000, down from 593,000 in December 
but slightly higher than in January 1961. 
Employment was estimated at 487,000 and 
unemployment at 84,000. 


Quebec 
Employment in the Quebec _ region 
declined by 62,000 between December and 
January. Forestry employment dropped as 
pulp cutting was completed in most areas. 
Employment in construction and trade also 
showed a seasonal decline. 
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Activity in the service industry and certain 
parts of manufacturing continued to 
strengthen. The primary textile and leather 
goods industries in particular, which usually 
decline at this time of year, continued 
operating at high levels. 

A small layoff occurred in the aircraft 
industry, but employment in shipbuilding 
was maintained at a higher level than last 
year. A backlog of orders kept the Montreal 
shipyards particularly busy. 

Unemployment in January was 10.0 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 
13.9 per cent a year earlier. 

Employment rose by 72,000 over January 
1961; service and manufacturing industries 
accounted for most of the increase. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
fairly widespread, involving consumer dur- 
ables and non-durables and, to a lesser 
extent, the capital goods industries. Primary 
textiles, leather goods, certain iron and 
steel products, and shipbuilding continued to 
show marked year-to-year increases. All 
service-producing industries, with the excep- 
tion of trade, improved their positions over 
the year. 

Forestry employment continued at a 
lower level than the year before, and con- 
struction employment showed little change 
from a year earlier. 

In the week ended January 13, the Quebec 
labour force was estimated at 1,795,000; 
this was little changed from the estimates a 
month and a year earlier. 

Employment was estimated at 1,616,000, 
down 62,000 from December but up 72,000 
from the year-earlier estimate. 

Unemployment was estimated at 179,000, 
which figure was 50,000 higher than 
December’s but 70,000 lower than that of 
January 1961. 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario decreased by an 
estimated 62,000 between December and 
January, mainly as a result of declines in 
construction, trade and manufacturing. 
Relatively stable employment was main- 
tained in other industries. 

Most of the layoffs in manufacturing were 
seasonal and of short duration. Employ- 
ment continued to expand in a number of 
industries, particularly in the production of 
primary metals, basic materials and most 
consumer goods. 

Unemployment in January was 6.3 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 8.5 
per cent a year earlier. 

Employment in non-farm industries was 
51,000 higher than a year earlier; farm 
employment declined by 10,000. Most of the 
gain in non-farm employment was distrib- 
uted among manufacturing, trade, and 
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service; in mining and transport, employ- 
ment declined. Construction employment 
was about the same as a year earlier, 
although a considerably larger number of 
projects were underway in both residential 
and non-residential construction. 

In the week ended January 13, the 
Ontario labour force was estimated at 
2,360,000, employment at 2,211,000 and 
unemployment at 149,000. The unemploy- 
ment estimate was 36,000 higher than in 


December but 53,000 lower than in 
January 1961. 

Prairie 
Employment in the Prairie region 


decreased by 37,000 between December and 
January, an average decline for this time 
of the year. 

Stockyards and packing plants remained 
very active but steel fabricating and sheet- 
metal shops and building paper plants con- 
tinued operating at relatively low levels. 

The construction industry remained fairly 
active, and mining employment increased. 
Employment in trade and service declined 
seasonally. 

Unemployment in January was 6.8 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 7.5 
per cent a year earlier. 

Employment in January was higher than 
a year earlier. Most of the 26,000 increase 
took place in construction, trade and manu- 
facturing. Residential and industrial con- 
struction showed the most marked improve- 
ment over the year. Employment in mining 
was up over last year as a result of an 
increase in metal mining. 

In the week ended January 13, the 
Prairie labour force was estimated at 
1,106,000, employment at 1,031,000 and 
unemployment at 75,000. The unemploy- 
ment figure was 14,000 higher than in 
December but 6,000 lower than in January 
1961. 

Pacific 


Employment in the Pacific region declined 
seasonally between December and January. 


The decline occurred mainly in forestry and 
trade, and, to a lesser extent, in manu- 
facturing. 

The demand for lumber continued strong 
but heavy snowfalls and cold weather cur- 
tailed logging operations in some areas, 
resulting in a decrease in forestry employ- 
ment. Saw and planing mills generally 
maintained a high level of activity, al- 
though a few mills had to close because of 
heavy snowfall. 

There was some evidence of employment 
strengthening in the iron and steel products 
industry, particularly in machine shops. Out- 
put of non-ferrous metal products continued 
at about the same level as during the 
previous month. 

Adverse weather conditions resulted in a 
further small decline in construction 
employment. 

Unemployment in January was 10.1 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 13.3 
per cent a year earlier. 

Employment increased by 16,000 over the 
year; the  service-producing industries 
accounted for most of the advance. 

Continuing strong demands for forestry 
products, both for export and domestic use, 
resulted in a considerable increase in 
forestry employment also. Manufacturing 
employment was about the same as a year 
earlier, although job opportunities were 
more plentiful in several industries, 
especially in shipbuilding. 

Shipments of lumber and wheat to Asia 
continued to keep employment in transporta- 
tion at a higher level than the previous year. 

In the week ended January 13, the labour 
force was estimated at 577,000, little 
changed from a month and a year earlier. 
Employment was estimated at 519,000, 
down 15,000 from December but up 16,000 
from January 1961. Unemployment, at 
58,000, was up 12,000 from December but 
down 19,000 from January 1961. 


—Prepared by D.B.S. and 
Department of Labour. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 1962 








SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
Me. LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE. SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
EDMONTON 5 Montreal 
Hamilton Ottawa-Hull 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Quebec-Levis Toronto 


(labour force 75,000 or more) | St- John’s 


Vancouver-New 





Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Fort William-Port Arthur LONDON Se 
Farnham-Granby Oshawa ; 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS| Joliette Rouyn-Val d'Or 
Lac St. Jean Saint John 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) \oncton aaa 
per cent or more in non- New Glasgow Sudbury 
agricultural activity) Niagara Peninsula Timmins- 
PETERBOROUGH So Kirkland Lake 
Shawinigan Victoria 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
Lethbridge Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | Prince Albert Chatham 
AREAS Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 gees Megantic- Howth, Battleford 
“ E t. Georges e eer 
per cent or more in agriculture) vec Resinl 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Kitimat 
BEAUHARNOIS Se Brampton 
Bracebridge CENTRAL VANCOU- 
Bridgewater —-»>VER ISLAND 
Campbellton Dawson Creek 
Chilliwack Drumheller 
CRANBROOK So Drummondville 
Dauphin Fredericton 
Edmundston Galt 
Gaspe Goderich 
Grand Falls Lachute-Ste Therese 
KAMLOOPS <— Listowel 
KENTVILLE <—. North Bay 
LINDSAY he St. Hyacinthe 
MEDICINE HAT <— St. Jean 
Montmagny St. Thomas 
Newcastle Simcoe 
Okanagan Valley STRATFORD Co 
MINOR AREAS OWEN SOUND <— Swift Current 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) | PEMBROKE __ <—| Walkerton 
Portage la Prairie Weyburn 
PRINCE GEORGE- WOODSTOCK- 
QUESNEL oe TILLSONBURG <— 


Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

Ste Agathe-St. Jerome 

St. Stephen 

SAULT STE MARIE <— 
Sorel 

Summerside 
TRAIL-NELSON < 
Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 











—-»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 275. 
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Collective Bargaining Review 


Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in January 


During January, negotiations between the 
United Auto Workers and Ford Motor 
Company of Canada produced a three-year 
agreement embodying terms similar to those 
of the General Motors settlement reached in 
December. The new Ford agreement, rati- 
fied by the union membership after a brief 
strike, covers approximately 7,500 em- 
ployees at plants in Windsor, Oakville, 
North York and Crowland. 


The parties agreed to a basic minimum 
increase of 18 cents an hour over the three- 
year period based on the annual improve- 
ment factor formula (yearly increases of 6 
cents an hour or 24 per cent, whichever is 
greater), continuation of the cost-of-living 
allowance formula (1-cent-an-hour increase 
for each 0.6-point change in the consumer 
price index), an increase in shift premiums, 
and the upgrading of certain job classifica- 
tions. 


The new contract provides for increases 
in basic pensions, S.U.B. and group life 
insurance. The company also agreed to 
assume 50 per cent of the cost of hospital 
and medical coverage for pensioners. In 
addition, higher separation pay was granted 
and the qualifying period for full vacation 
pay was reduced. Supplementary pensions, 
jury duty pay and a relocation allowance 
plan were new features in the agreement. 


Negotiations continued between the United 
Auto Workers and Chrysler, and between 
the union and Massey-Ferguson, where 
negotiations had been in progress since 
the fall. In both disputes a conciliation 
board met briefly with the parties but 
decided that its efforts would not be helpful. 
A strike deadline at Chrysler was then set 
for February 16, and at Massey-Ferguson 
for February 2. 


In the steel industry, separate three-year 
agreements were signed by the Steelworkers 
and the various Steel Company of Canada 
plants in Ontario and Quebec. The settle- 
ments provided for an initial wage increase 
of 44 cents an hour and a further increase of 
5 cents an hour in 1963, and raised the 
increment between job classes from 6 cents 
to 64 cents. 


Improved fringe benefits formed a major 
part of the Stelco settlements. The pen- 
sion formula was amended to provide for 
$3.15 (formerly $3) a month per year of 
service and the compulsory retirement age is 
to be reduced progressively from 70 to 68. 
Group life insurance was increased from 
$3,500 to $5,000, and provision was made 
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for paid-up insurance of $1,500 (formerly 
$1,250) for employees on retirement. 


Furthermore, it was agreed that the P.S.I. 
Blue Plan would be adopted for employees 
and all pensioners, with major medical 
insurance coverage for all employees. Com- 
parable medical coverage is to be granted 
to employees in Quebec, where P.S.I. plans 
are not available. The weekly indemnity 
for accident or sickness was increased from 
$35 to $50. 


Under the previous agreement, employees 
with 3 to 14 years of service had been 
entitled to two weeks vacation; now em- 
ployees with 11 to 14 years of service will 
receive one additional day of vacation for 
each year of service after 11 years up to a 
maximum of four extra days for employees 
with 14 years of service. 


During the month, a seven-week strike 
in the Ontario car-carrying industry was 
brought to an end when the Teamsters and 
the Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau concluded a three-year agreement 
that increased basic wages by 6 cents an 
hour for each year of the agreement; for 
skilled mechanics, wage increases of 7 cents 
an hour per year were negotiated. 


A jointly-administered, company-financed 
welfare plan was set up to replace the 
Ontario Teamsters’ Welfare Fund; this had 
been a key issue during negotiations. The 
companies agreed to contribute $16 a 
month per employee to the new fund in 
place of the $8 they had been contributing 
to the union-administered Ontario Team- 
sters’ Welfare Fund. 


In addition, a jointly-administered pension 
fund was established, to which the com- 
panies and employees will make equal con- 
tributions. The fund is to be administered 
by three company representatives, three 
union representatives and a chairman from 
a trust company. 


In British Columbia, the Teamsters con- 
cluded a three-year agreement with the 
Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, 
providing about 1,250 employees with a 
wage increase of 7 cents an hour from 
April 1962 and a further 8 cents from 
January 1963; the employees in turn are to 
contribute 7 cents an hour of their wage 
increase to a pension plan. 

Within two weeks after opening negotia- 
tions, the Fire Fighters and the City of 
Toronto reached a two-year agreement 
affecting 1,195 fire fighters that provided 
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for wage increases of 34 per cent effective 
April 1, 1962, and a further 3 per cent 
effective April 1, 1963. 


Major Settlements in 1961 


During 1961, negotiations for new col- 
lective agreements affecting bargaining units 
of 500 or more employees led to 214 
major settlements, covering approximately 
465,000 workers. As in previous years, about 
80 per cent of these agreements were for 
periods of two years or less. 

In 1961, one-year agreements amounted 
to 40 per cent of the collective agreements 
negotiated. Of this group, slightly more than 
one quarter granted wage increases in the 
range of 0.1 to 4.9 cents an hour, and 
nearly half provided for increases in the 
range of 5 to 9.9 cents an hour. 

Two-year agreements made up 38 per cent 
of the major settlements signed during the 
year. More than one third of these agree- 
ments provided for wage increases in the 5 
to 9.9 cents an hour range, and almost an 
equal proportion granted increases of 10 to 
14.9 cents an hour over the life of the agree- 
ments. 

The year’s negotiations produced 35 major 
agreements of three years’ duration; these 
constituted less than 10 per cent of all 
settlements. Wage increases of between 15 
and 19.9 cents an hour were the most 
frequent in the three-year agreements. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the major collective 
agreements signed in 1961, covering some 
154,000 employees, were in manufacturing. 
As in 1960, the major agreements in the 
paper products industry were the largest 
single group of agreements signed in the 
manufacturing sector: a total of 27 agree- 
ments covering approximately 43,000 
workers. Of these, 21 were for a period of 
One year, and four were for a term of two 
years. 

In the transportation equipment industry, 
15 major agreements covering approxi- 
mately 28,000 workers were negotiated in 
1961. Over half of the workers affected were 
employees at seven General Motors plants, 
where a three-year contract was signed. 
The shipbuilding industry concluded 10 


agreements covering nearly 9,000 workers; 
most of these settlements were of two years 
duration. 

In the electrical products industry, 11 
agreements covering approximately 21,000 
employees were signed; in this group, 
Northern Electric signed three one-year 
agreements and Canadian General Electric, 
four three-year contracts. In iron and steel 
manufacturing, 12 agreements covering 
approximately 15,000 workers were nego- 
tiated; the largest bargaining unit involved 
was the 6,000 workers at Algoma Steel, 
where a three-year agreement was con- 
cluded. In the aluminum industry, five agree- 
ments were signed, four of which covered 
approximately 8,600 employees of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada. In the rub- 
ber industry, nine agreements affecting some 
9,000 workers were concluded during the 
year. 

The services sector ranked second to 
manufacturing in the number of major col- 
lective agreements negotiated. In 1961, the 
79 settlements in this sector amounted to 
37 per cent of the total major agreements 
and covered approximately 246,000 
workers. Municipalities were parties to 20 
such agreements, more than half of them 
being of two-year duration and the rest hav- 
ing a term of one year. In various hospitals 
across Canada, the wages of 13,000 non- 
professional employees were increased in 
11 settlements; most of these were for 
terms of one to two years. In the retail 
trade sector, there were eight agreements 
covering more than 10,000 workers, who are 
employed mainly by food distributors. 

In the transportation industry, 15 collec- 
tive agreements were signed. They affected 
approximately 138,000 workers, of whom 
the non-operating railway employees, num- 
bering 110,000, formed the majority. 
Municipal transportation systems in Toronto 
and Winnipeg concluded collective agree- 
ments of two years’ duration, and the 
Montreal Transportation Commission signed 
a three-year contract during the year. 

Tables on page 276 show the wage settle- 
ments in agreements signed during the 
second half of 1961 and during the 
entire year. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


PART |—Agreements Expiring During February, March and April 


(Except those under negotiation in January) 


Company and Location 
eens Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. 


POPC COCO SCOR ODO MESS O EEO EES TEESE EO OODEOE OOD OOO EDO ETE O SHEE OEE EDEEEe 
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Union 
Raper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


ill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
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Company and Location 


Petre CTOVE, LeLepnones 12.) ..298 8. Adin seidasti.. 
minum Co. kineston fOnty) 2828 slac.. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, (Produits 
Poumentaires), “OUCDEC, Ques ccbicc.sesccdesscedocsccices 
Pee. Eotels \ASsn\) i Varicouver, B.C. insccnikaall.. 
mc. Lelephone’ &isubsidiaries: i.!...20.6 land. 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ................ 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. 
union Canada Loronto, Ont? - 2.4.5... 20asidcececss 
DuPont of Canada, Kingston, Ont. .................0000... 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S. 


E. B. Eddy, Hull, Que. 


oe eeeecescee 
eereesesse 


Cee ecerescce 


Cece seeeeees 
PoP O eo eee eso Os 000 SOTTO HOO ESOC 0908008 


TPO eee e eee eeeesseessenecen 
Peer eee rscreessosece 
Behe eer nee re rec renerneesereressesseeeseseneces 


Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ 
Food stores, (various), Vancouver, Victoria, & 

Pew VV EStininster.) Dc ost ee} 2 Wy, cede lt.. 
Pur Mfrs. Guild; Montreal, ‘Que. o.022...).6.008 ccc. 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac, (CPR), Quebec, Que. 
Hotel Empress, (CPR), Victoria, B.C. 
Pane Neuss. LOTOntON. Ont ws A eee. ORAS. 
International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont. ................ 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. 


Coe e er eseeeseescesosesco 


K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


rari 1 viliny te Pee ienetee tlre. earnve.. 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. 


Peete ee eee ewer eee er essere eeee 


Philips Electronics) } Toronto; ) Ont) 4.2.2...00/...).2..0.. 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Hamilton, 

PTL Sere ee od War, 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 


FEE ee eee ne tween e ee cere eens sere seeeeeeeeeee eeeessceesseeeseeese 


iiey vol QuebédaOneinets’. .1.ferls...ivecds.s tou. 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... 


Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont. ........ 
rae GOVElDinent il 3, 36. ).f:liod). sauiekell.. 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ............ 
Swift Cdn., (6 plants), Canada-wide .................... 
Ra aEN LCN UVM ODI ee co ocr suf ca ve cbt bcaeicccponccdes onc t6es 
Moronto City sOntes FAVA h. Itt e, bd austen! 2. 
Pronto sity PONT Tk 5. rckk. olacat ess tis ..deade tes 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. .......0...000.. 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. .........0..0. 


Union 
I.B.E.W., (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Osi (ind.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 3 

Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) ; 

Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 

CNTU-chartered_ local 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


PART Il—Negotiations in Progress During January 
Bargaining 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. .... 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. .. 
Auto dealers, garages, (various), Vancouver, B.C. 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ............0..... 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. 

Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. 
B.C. Electric, company-wide : 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ 


deen eee en ee esssereseeeoeccsses 


Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 


Valley, B.C 
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Pree e rere eeUeererrreerrrirer rr eee eS oD) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ] 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 

Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada ............. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. Ry Que. ay Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton shcroft, , 

ey ae ee ane ate” Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLO) 
Cdn. Celanese, SoreliQue0i7. 5. S00 h eae. aes.. Textile Wkrs. Union - 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., Millhaven, Ont. .............00 Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .........cceeeeee Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. ...........cscccssseeeeeeeeee Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Steel Lo natlatly one a hiv ce Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 

othin rs. Assn., ec, Farnham 1C- y h 
Se eeatitic: Gust RL AAA RAD eek aaa Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ...... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SSA 8 other a psenade sti 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

onsolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberle 

eTTAgL, SB. vc ae a ce y . Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New Westminster, 

BiG ee nck Gan ted ee eae... Teamsters (Ind. 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. .......0...cccseeeeee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ............... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) } 
Donahue Bros., Clermont, Que. .0.......cccscsscsesssseees Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. .............. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. «0.0.0.0... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edinonton! City, Alta ts 22) an ee oe. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City, Alta roe teeta etter cans Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask. .......ccccsccssssssesee Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ford of Canada, Windsor, Ont.) .2...5.05000<.. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal, Que. ii.) 272 oee.. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. Raymond, . 

Loretteville, & St. Tite, Que. .....ccccccccscsssssesees Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (CNR), Ottawa, Ont... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C.. .2.2......scccccoseeses Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
House of Seagrams, Que., Ont. & B.C. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. ..............c0000 Empl. Assn. (Ind.) _ 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ............ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Manitoba: Telephone inthe eat xtitcs crt nc nde cersattettss I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 
Mariitoba “Pelepnone yin. i. cscnccivaeccs ck esto ck tine ee eae I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (telephone 

operators) 

Manitoba‘ Telephonesni.c7. Actes rests aettateete tee Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

PANLY=WIGE oicdieacesfedablecd teat ete cass ate ccee eee teks I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfld. .............00 Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont., & Montreal, 

Otte) See A, eee. Memeo ates Reece are es Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal) Ques: Site nt..s.< Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
North. York“Township {Ont.4447..2 ase. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Ottawa~ City; Orit itt Were etiece toi bee cee. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont) oe... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Pacific? Press; Vancouver.7b,. Cie ee ee ess Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Re Algom Mines, (Milliken Mine), Elliott Lake, 


ONE. crcl natich wh sctdebaed Sheth taal tet sagt ae Leu irate a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines, (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 

Ont. * .c:.0 Re ee ree ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree: CoJ@forontos Onis tec in. cleichns Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ........ Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont. ............:000 Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Vancouver City, BiG. cir. cscadetiecnststctsereestca teres Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancouver City, B.C. ...c..a:sfierstecdetvssitsess teers seaneviee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.C. .......... sreungr fe caosnagtct canoes «re eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 

Victoria Hospital SBondon Once. ee Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
CBG? company-wide il..148.3..220 ee. ees. MerOrCtey Machine Operators (AFL- 
Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont. ............ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................... Chemi 
pe eenion pene Toronto, Hamilton & other Fae apie Og tae ease 
EAL MIDE LILIES Bn ccf cnn devotee een en cs Beeb shctkdtencvabeke Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL- 
Dom. Textile, Montreal, Quel SS United Textile Wis (AFL-CIO/CLEy 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., Eastern Canada ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. 0.0.0... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. oe Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. .................... ..U.E.. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ae ese te ae ce pd ae. get BF c, a eal Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
uemon nme PINOTAnd a OUe jase 5) cn. ceee ete teelworkers _ : 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- Mle tee as 
eouver:& +News Westminster) B.Cs: 0... cccissc. cath. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
aCA., company-wide Hs Bente oF 8 aed cee coed Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
iowooat.Owne»rss ASS, B.Cyc desi eieclaneeciiieeedel ec Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .................. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Damiani s ss SY SLOT WIE Pek eos 8 el pterl. eeitee ae disacdos scepter Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL- 
€IlO/GEC) 
colle eG SBME NALS Tg 6 (6 laren aaa Mie eee ee a Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rbrbaltere SY BLCIE = WIC mie oto, eae oeeh s seid stcteasaeess Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL- 
| ClO/ CEC) 
BOE AP SY SLCIII WIL Cree Ree Static. coieus sees orci letiobassenattes Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
iirvsier Corporation, Windsor, ‘Ont. ...060:.0:...205. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog 
PEO BUINITINONC Yt eye TUE een. eesti. sesosteahisgss .aateese Textile Federation (CNTU) 
SNTATIO EY 1 Oy, COMPA Y= WIS. J cccrdecseccsssesvesseceiteenss Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Smith Transport, Kingsway Transport & others, 
(Oat ctgal © 106 ga ree eli. a ier a eA Teamsters (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 


BOO Ge cir Pe ta Phas pSaSiids soniies sv doiuiches Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SUSI eee SU STORIE ICOM cee fa uhe:s snipesven Giver cusieiesepseecexed Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Bites hee SV SL CITI NIG. So ie oh ade cs acanccndtacacauntotaneasexes Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 


AUR. AO ih pe gen ween ik crea aaa a Ne i Ree Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woranda Mines, Noranda, Que. «.....2.......cs0scceases. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ................ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Hotel. Roval-y ork (CPR); ‘Toronto,.Ont... ss:....0:. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PART Ill—Settlements Reached During January 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

B.C. ELECTRIC, COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 16-mo. agreement covering 734 
empl.—general wage increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1961; Easter Monday to be 
observed as a paid holiday, making a total of 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); 3 wks. vacation after 
5 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); labourer’s rate will be $2 an hr. 

BINDERY ROOM EMPLOYERS, TORONTO, ONT.—BOOKBINDERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,300 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 11, 1962 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 
11, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service (formerly after 13 yrs.); new provision for 3 
days’ bereavement pay; bookbinder’s rate after Jan. 11, 1963 will be $2.67 an hr. 

CONSOLIDATED Paper, CAP DE LA MADELEINE & THREE RIVERS, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLte & PAPER MILL WKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,200 
empl.wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961 and an additional 5¢ an hr.. eff. 
May 1, 1962; 1 additional floating holiday, making a total of 7 paid holidays; evening and night 
shift premiums increased to 6¢ and 9¢ respectively, retroactive to May 1, 1961 and to 7¢ and 
10¢ eff. May 1, 1962 (previous shift premiums were S¢ and 8¢); employees will be granted 1 wk. 
sick leave with pay; labourer’s rate after May 1, 1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, LES ESCOUMINS, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
l-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—basic rate increased by 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961; 
piece rate increases of 29¢ and 50¢ per cord. Labourer’s rate will be $1.13 an hr. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, STE-ANNE DE PorTNEUF, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION 
(CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—basic rate increased by 7¢ an_hr. retroactive to 
Aug. 1, 1961; piece rate increases of 12¢ and 33¢ per cord. Labourer’s rate will be $1.13 an hr. 
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Dosco FABRICATION Divs., TRENTON, N.S.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 697 empl.—no increase in hourly wages; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service 
(previous maximum was 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); maximum pension benefits increased from $75 
a mo. to $115 a mo. 

DRYDEN PAPER, DRYDEN, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & PAPER MILL WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—company contribution to welfare plan 
increased to $4.25 (formerly $3.75); 1 additional paid holiday making an equivalent of 8 paid 
holidays annually. 

Forp OF CANADA, WINDSOR, OAKVILLE & NORTH YORK, ONT.—AUTO WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 7,500 empl—$10 settlement pay; annual improvement factor wage 
increases (greater of 6¢ or 24%) eff. Jan. 15 and Dec. 1, 1962 and Dec. 1, 1963 for a total of 
at least 18¢ an hr. over 3 yrs.; additional classification adjustments of 5¢ an hr. for empl. in the 
foundry and assembly plants, 20¢ an hr. over journeyman rates for leaders, 10¢ an hr. for electrical 
technicians; cost-of-living allowance formula (1¢ for each .6 points change in consumer price index) 
continued with 1¢ of allowance due Jan. 15, 1962 being applied to pensioners’ benefits; non- 
contributory pension plan improved so that basic benefits will amount to $2.80 a mo. per yr. of 
service beginning on April 1, 1962 (formerly $2.50); on or after April 1, 1962, all pensioners will 
receive an additional 25¢ a mo. per yr. of service (maximum $10); new supplementary 
pension providing for $1.80 a mo. per yr. of service (maximum $55 a mo.) for empl. aged 65-70 
retiring on or after April 1, 1962, such benefit to cease at age 70; company to pay 50% of 
hospital and medical coverage for pensioners and their dependents; weekly S.U.B. increased to 62% 
of before-tax pay plus $1.50 for each dependent up to four dependents (formerly 65% of weekly 
after-tax straight-time pay); maximum weekly S.U.B. increased from $30 to $40 and maximum 
benefit period increased from 39 to 52 wks.; new short wk. benefit adopted for empl. who are 
laid off part of a wk. and are ineligible for unemployment insurance benefits; for scheduled short 
work weeks, 65% of straight-time rate will be paid for each hr. of layoff in a 40-hr. wk.; for 
unscheduled short work weeks, 50% of straight-time pay will be granted for each hr. of layoff; 
higher separation pay; new relocation allowance plan; company-paid medical and hospital 
coverage for laid-off empl. extended to a maximum of 12 mo.; full annual vacation pay qualifica- 
tion to be reduced in 1962 from 170 days to 1,000 hrs.; new provision for jury duty pay; shift 
premiums raised to 12¢ and 18¢ (previously 10¢ and 15¢); sickness and accident benefits increased 
from previous $40 a wk. to a maximum of $55 a wk.; increase in group life insurance to a 
maximum of $8,400; labourer’s rate after Dec. 1, 1963 will be $2.23 an hr. 

Motor TRANS. IND. RELATIONS BUREAU (CAR CARRIERS), ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 725 empl.—settlement pay $2.50 a wk., $3 a wk. for skilled mechanics 
retroactive to July 1, 1961; increases of 6¢ an hr. (7¢ an hr. for skilled mechanics) eff. Jan. 13, 
1962, July 1, 1962, July 1, 1963; 2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.); 
new jointly administered pension plan with equal monthly contributions by employers and 
employees, each contributing $3 per empl. the first yr., $4 the second yr., $5 the third yr.: new 
jointly administered health and welfare plan with employers contributing $16 a mo. per employee; 
labourer’s rate after July 1, 1963 will be $1.96 an hr. 

Motor TRANSPORT LABOUR RELATIONS CoUNCIL, B.C.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,250 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962, 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; 
employees will contribute 7¢ an hr. to pension plan; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 12 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1962, 3 wks. after 9 yrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1963, 3 wks. after 8 yrs. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1964; truck driver’s rate after Jan. 1, 1963 will be $2.38 an hr. 

NorRTHERN ELECTRIC, TORONTO, ONT..-COMMUNICATIONS WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases ranging from 3¢ to 73¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Nov. 1, 1961; starting rate will be $1.66 an hr. 

OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION, ONT.—STREET RAILWAY EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 628 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1962, 2¢ an hr. eff. 
Sept. 1, 1962 and May 1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service in 1962 (formerly after 
12 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service in 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; 
company will pay 50% of cost of sick benefit, insurance and medical plans; bereavement leave 
increased from 1 day to 3 days; operator’s rate after May 1, 1963 will be $2.07 an hr. 

RoyaL Victoria HospiraL, MONTREAL, Que.—BLpc. SERVICE EmpL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—$2.50 per wk. settlement pay retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; wage 
increases varying from 20¢ to 50¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 15, 1962; $4 a wk. the second yr. of the 
agreement; hrs. reduced from 44 to 40 eff. Jan. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 12 yrs.); shift premium increased to 6¢ (formerly 5¢); sick leave will be cumulative 
up to a maximum of 45 days (formerly non-cumulative). 

SCAHONO UGE AUER ONT epeauS Cy ee nc (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering empl.—wage increases of 74¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1962, ; : : 
after Jan. 1, 1963 will be $2.05 an hr. ‘ Sais Atesiidoe sgiaholiel Sree 

STELCO (HAMILTON WorkKS), HAMILTON, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC):  3-yr. 
agreement covering 8,500 empl—43¢ an hr. wage increase retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961 with an 
additional increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1963; incremental increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1 
1962, raising the increment between job classes to 63¢; pension increased to $3.15 a mo. per yr. of 
service (formerly $3); maximum monthly pension to be $126 instead of $110; compulsory retire- 
ment age to be reduced progressively from 70 to 68 yrs.; contributory group life insurance 
increased from $3,500 to $5,000; provision for paid-up insurance of $1,500 on retirement 
(formerly $1,250); weekly indemnity increased to $50 payable first day of an accident or eighth 
day of illness for 26 wks. (formerly $35 ); PSI blue plan to be adopted for employees, pensioners 
loaned es ane aoe ee eas eae for employees; vacations with pay to be 
increased by fe) ays for employees wit to rs. of service; j 
after Aue. L 196 as iM ‘aa $2.5 Se y. ervice; rate for job class No. 1 

TELCO (CANADA WorKS), HAMILTON, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree 
ment covering 680 empl.—terms similar to Hamilto . eee heel 
art be SOLE alte LATOES ton Works settlement; rate for job class No. 1 

TELCO, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—terms similar to Hamilton Works settlement wi nedi dapheh en 
job class No. 1 will be $1.95 an hr. in 1963. th comparable, medical, covering; rate,for 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Chamber of Commerce on Rehabilitation 


In its policy declarations and resolutions adopted at its last annual meeting 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce supports placing of physically handicapped 
in suifable jobs and urges co-operation of employers in rehabilitation programs 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
has based some of its policy declarations 
and resolutions on employment of the 
physically handicapped, rehabilitation, and 
employment of the older worker. These 
are being reprinted here. 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


It is suggested that many jobs do not 
require the full capacities of an able-bodied 
person. If a handicapped person still has 
the required capabilities, he is not handi- 
capped in that particular job. 

Recommendations: (1) that employers 
continue to co-operate in the placing of 
physically handicapped persons in suitable 
jobs; and (2) that employers who have not 
already done so investigate the possibilities 
of employing physically handicapped per- 
sons. 


Rehabilitation Program 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
believes that future financial assistance by 
the federal Government should be directed 
only to the areas in which the individual is 
unable to help himself, to the indigent, the 
aged, the chronically ill and to those who 
suffer catastrophic medical expense. It is 
for the above groups, and for the sub- 
stantially disabled who, lacking services, are 
likely to fall into these groups, that rehabili- 
tation is an investment in human welfare 
which should be adequately supported by 
federal assistance. 

The beginning of the rehabilitation of a 
patient is the adequate, proper skilled 
medical and surgical care that the in- 
dividual receives at, or soon after, the time 
of his primary illness or injury. These 
medical services, together with physical 
restoration, psychological, social and voca- 
tional services, should be supplied as neces- 
sary, so that the ultimate goal of complete 
rehabilitation is achieved. 

A co-ordinated rehabilitation program 
combining physical restoration, social, psy- 
chological and vocational services is a 
money-saving device, bringing satisfaction 
and independence to the severely handi- 
capped. 

Physical restoration must be aided by 
work assessment, counselling, guidance and 
help in job placement and retraining where 
necessary. In this respect, existing facilities 
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in the community, such as technical insti- 
tutes and business schools, should be used. 

The rehabilitated individual will be an 
economic asset to employers, and rehabilita- 
tion methods should be based on sound 
knowledge and experience. By applying 
common sense, the procedures can be 
kept simple and inexpensive, and where pos- 
sible should be carried out in the local com- 
munity, using available services. 

Recommendations: (1) that the federal 
Government encourage and support the 
Provinces in every way possible to develop 
co-ordinated rehabilitation programs which 
will provide such facilities and services as 
are necessary to bring comprehensive 
rehabilitation to those individuals who can 
benefit; and (2) that in developing such 
services, the fullest co-operation of em- 
ployers, workers, government and voluntary 
agents should be encouraged. 


Employment of the Older Worker 


Studies have indicated that the older 
worker, if properly placed, can compare 
favourably in performance with other 
workers and can make a considerable con- 
tribution to the production of the country. 
Furthermore, the older worker group repre- 
sents a reservoir of skill and experience 
that the country can ill afford to waste. 
The addition of older workers to our labour 
force would enlarge our productive capacity. 

Recommendation: that Canadian em- 
ployers recognize the skill and experience of 
older workers and give consideration to the 
suitable employment of this group to the 
fullest extent practicable. 


New School of Rehabilitation Medicine in B.C. 


A school of rehabilitation medicine has 
been established at the University of British 
Columbia. The new school, which opened 
last fall with an enrolment of 15 students, 
will provide training leading to a certificate 
in physical medicine therapy. The course 
provides for two years of study at the 
university followed by a third rotating 
supervised interne year. 

The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society has made a grant of $5,000 toward 
the cost of converting a building to house 
the school. 

Medical Rehabilitation Grants from 
the federal Government will help provide 
staff and equipment. 


Women’s Bureau 





The Women Workers of Denmark 


Slightly more than one third of all workers in Denmark are women, and women 
workers make up 42 per cent of all girls and women more than 14 years of age 


In Denmark, slightly over one third of 
all workers are women. These 721,800 
(at the 1955 Census) working women make 
up 42 per cent of all girls and women over 
14 years of age. 


Occupations—Unlike Canada, where 
clerical work is the leading occupation of 
women, in Denmark “assisting wives” 
(unpaid family workers) form the largest 
group of women workers. These women, 
married to independent farmers or trades- 
men, assist their husbands. They make up 
about 18 per cent of all working women 
in the country. 


The next largest occupational group—17 
per cent of all working women—is domestic 
servants in private homes. The clerical 
group comes third with about 10 per cent. 
Large numbers of women are employed as 
sewing machine operators, hairdressers, 
retail saleswomen, cooks and waitresses, 
charwomen and food wrappers, packagers 
and bottle machine operators. The food 
and beverages and the clothing and textiles 
industries engage the majority of women 
working in manufacturing. 


Most professional women in Denmark, as 
in Canada, are either nurses or teachers. In 
contrast to Canada, about 25 per cent of 
dentists are women, a high proportion of 
them being engaged in the schools. Women 
make up 15 per cent of doctors, 10 per cent 
of lawyers and about 3 per cent of 
engineers. 


Before the war most social workers were 
women but recently more men are entering 
the profession so that women now make up 
only 25 per cent of the graduating classes. 
Since 1948 women have been ordained as 
ministers and today there are 12 women 
pastors serving in the Danish national 
church. 


Marital Status—About 40 per cent of 
working women are married—135,000 
“assisting wives’ and 145,500 married 
women wage earners. The latter group has 
been steadily increasing in recent years. 
From 1950 to 1955 the number of married 
women in the population increased by 5.7 
per cent, but the number of married women 
wage earners increased by 16.2 per cent; of 
“assisting wives” by only 6.2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the number of women 
not in the labour force increased by only 3.6 
per cent. 
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Wages—The Danish Confederation of 
Trade Unions has accepted the principle of 
equal pay and is seeking to apply it through 
collective bargaining. The rates for 
apprentices in the skilled trades are the 
same for both sexes. At present, however, 
women in manufacturing generally receive 
82 per cent of the wages paid to men doing 
the same jobs, although under recent agree- 
ments women workers are paid the same 
cost of living allowances as men. Women 
in the National Civil Service and in muni- 
cipal government jobs receive equal pay for 
equal work. 


Services for working mothers—Working 
mothers are entitled to maternity leave for 
eight to twelve weeks before and four to 
six weeks after the birth of a child. Under 
the social insurance system, women are paid 
a proportion of their regular pay during the 
leave period. 


Créches, nurseries and kindergartens are 
subsidized by the national and local authori- 
ties, and are run by local authorities, chari- 
table organizations and employers. In some 
industrial towns, firms have pooled their 
resources to provide nurseries and other 
welfare facilities for their workers’ children. 
Thus, in one district of Copenhagen some 
20 firms jointly run a créche for very young 
children, a nursery for those between the 
ages of two and seven, a recreation centre 
for those of school age and a youth centre 
for young people between 14 and 18 years 
of age. 


Women in trade unions—More than 25 
per cent of women workers are members of 
trade unions and they make up about 20 
per cent of the total membership of the 
Danish Trade Union Federation. In most 
cases men and women belong to the same 
unions, but one special union for unskilled 
women workers has 45,000 members. 


The Federation has set up a special 
women’s bureau to which every union in 
which women form more than two per cent 
of the membership may belong. The bureau 
holds bi-annual weekend seminars for the 
study of social problems and submits ques- 
tions concerning women workers to Parlia- 
mentary committees. 


Age of retirement—In the government 
service the age of retirement is the same for 
men and women. Private industry, with a 
few exceptions, follows government practice. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Morse Withdraws Resignation 


As a result of representations made to him since he announced, in November, 
his intention not to seek re-election, ILO Director-General decides to stay on 


David A. Morse, who last November 8 
announced his intention to resign as : . 
Director-General of the International 
eavour Oihce (L.G:;, Dec: 1961, p: 1264), 
has withdrawn his resignation, the ILO 
reported last month. The resignation would 
have become effective later this year. 


Mr. Morse had informed the ILO 
Governing Body that, after many years of 
public service abroad, he planned to 
“resume again the duties and responsibilities 
of normal citizenship” in his own country 
(the United States). 


As reasons for the change in his decision, 
he stated that representations to remain in 
office had been made to him by several 
members of the Governing Body. “In 
particular,” he said, “I have had to take 
into account the important effort being 
made at present to improve the international 
situation and the essential role which inter- 
national organizations such as the ILO are 
called upon to play in this specially critical 
period in world affairs.” He had therefore 
set aside his personal considerations that 
had motivated his earlier action, Mr. Morse 
stated. 


He was elected Director-General on June General of the ILO for 20 years, longer 
12, 1948, for a term of 10 years. On May than any other. Even at the time of his 
31, 1957 he was re-elected for a term of  jntended resignation, he was senior in years 
five years. of service to any of the other heads of 

If he completes another term of office, organizations associated with the United 
Mr. Morse will have served as Director- Nations. 








Offers Scholarship to International Institute for Labour Studies 


The General Council of the British Trades Union Congress has decided to finance a 
scholarship for the 12-week course to be held at the International Institute for Labour 
Studies in Geneva from September 17 to December 7 (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1144). 

The central theme of the course will be “The Labour Force and Its Employment.” 
The 12-week period will also be devoted to the study of a number of labour problems such 
as wages, workers’ organizations, relations between employers and workers and workers’ 
participation in management and social institutions of the undertaking, social security and 
welfare, special labour problems relating to rural areas, and labour problems of economic 
growth and development planning. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Main goal of the labour-management 
committee at Greb Shoes Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., is to maintain quality, and plant 
manager Charles Greb reports that manage- 
ment, through the committee, has received 
numerous helpful suggestions. After quality, 
he would list production problems, tech- 
niques and changes, in that order. 

Of the LMC itself he said: “We are 
pleased to have this group in our plant as 
it gives us an excellent means of talking to 
our people in open and frank terms about 
these matters.” He also remarked on the 
high level of enthusiasm among committee 
members—an enthusiasm that is beginning 
to rub off on all plant personnel. 

Mr. Greb struck an encouraging note of 
comfort for new committees struggling to 
achieve effectiveness and purpose. “Our 
own labour-management committee has 
been in operation for less than a year,” he 
said, “and to date has suffered what I 
imagine are the normal growing pains. “We 
were very enthused about the first few 
meetings, at which a lot of points were 
raised and discussed, and a lot of decisions 
reached. Following this, a slump occurred, 
and very few items came up for discussion.” 

Latest meetings of the LMC have been 
“very encouraging”, and management re- 
ports that joint co-operation has success- 
fully revitalized the committee. Chairman- 
ship is to be alternated annually between 
union and management representatives. 

Chief purchasing agent Dave Dobbin 
believes plant morale improved sharply 
when employees realized that the LMC, 
composed equally of company and union 
representatives, had given them a voice 
in many phases of the company’s operation. 
Plant superintendent Paul Cook reported 
recently that the atmosphere between com- 
pany and union had improved considerably 
since management took the committee into 
its confidence. A standing invitation to sit 
in on meetings was issued to Sam Good- 
man, manager of Local 430L, Winnipeg 
Leather Workers’ Union of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America (CLC). 

Mary Bouma, shop steward and vice- 
president of Local 430L, states that there 
are “no more fences” between labour and 
management in the plant. She told a Depart- 
ment of Labour interviewer that the fences 
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went out when the LMC came in. “We 
work together better than we did before, 
too,” she added. Mrs. Bouma is a machine 
operator and a member of the plant’s labour- 
management committee. 

* * * 


President Paul DuVal of Acme Sash and 
Door Company Ltd., St. Boniface, Man., 
asserts that joint consultation between 
labour and management helps to clarify and 
sharpen a man’s thinking. “If you’re going 
to justify some move or change to your 
employees, you’ve got to justify it to your- 
self first,” he told a Department of Labour 
representative. “Frank give-and-take in regu- 
lar meetings between company and union 
representatives provides management with 
a good double-check on its own thinking.” 


George Verstraete provided an example 
of how costly errors can be eliminated when 
labour and management pool their ex- 
perience. A member of Millmen Local 1901, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners (CLC). Mr. Verstraete represents 
his union on the firm’s joint consultation 
committee. 


Last spring, Acme management handed 
committee members the blueprints of a new 
layout for the mill and asked for expres- 
sions of opinion. “At the time we discussed 
the plans, it was intended to move the 
cabinet shop from the second to the ground 
floor of the mill,” said Mr. Verstraete. 
“After several discussions about this, the 
committee recommended that the shop be 
left where it was.” 


Some additional changes were made in 
management’s original plans as a result of 
committee recommendations, and some pro- 
jects were abandoned completely. By put- 
ting their heads together in time, labour 
and management avoided what would have 
been a costly error. 


Union spokesmen have stated that this 
close collaboration between management 
and the committee is also improving rela- 
tions and raising morale. Production man- 
ager Allen Sidebottom described it as “a 
good bridge between company and union 
thinking—something we never had before.” 
The employees, he added, are volunteering 
ideas on production, cost and waste 
problems. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
age in the form of booklets, posters and 

ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during December. The Board 
issued nine certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered three representation 
votes, rejected four applications for cer- 
tification and denied two requests under 
Section 61(2) of the Act for review of 
earlier decisions. During the month the 
Board received nine applications for cer- 
tification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Western Ter- 
minals Limited at Corner Brook, Nfid. 
MeerNOV. L901 Dp. 1150). 

2. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of catering 
department employees employed by the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Sept Iles, Que. (L.G., Dec. 
1961, p. 1269). 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of trainmen in yard and 
road service employed by the Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway Company, Glace Bay, 
N.S.(LiG., Dec. 1961, p. 1269). 

4. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 979, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of East-West Transport Ltd., working in 
and out of the company’s terminal at 360 
Dawson Road, St. Boniface, Man. (L.G., 
Dec. 1961, p. 1269). 

5. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the S.S. Hilda Marjanne by Trans- 
Lake Shipping Limited, Toronto, (L.G., 
Jan., p. 52). The Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada had intervened. 

6. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the S.S. Keewatin and S.S. Assini- 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


boia by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Great Lakes Steamships) Montreal, 
Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 52). The Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada had in- 
tervened. 


7. The Canadian Union of Operating 
Engineers, on behalf of a unit of stationary 
engineers employed by Canadian Arsenals 
Limited, Small Arms _ Division, Long 
Branch, Ont. (L.G., Jan., p. 52). 


8. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, on behalf 
of a unit of garage employees and bus 
operators employed by Hull City Transport 
Limited; sHull,; Que. (i.G.; Jan.;. p52). 


9. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, on be- 
half of a unit of garage employees and bus 
operators employed by the Hull Metro- 
politan Transport Limited, Hull, Que. (L.G., 
Jans p52.) 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local No. 91 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and MacGregor the 
Mover, Limited, Kingston, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1269) (Returning 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Canadian Arsenals Limited, re- 
spondent (Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch, Ont.) (L.G., Jan., p. 52) (Return- 
ing Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and Zenith 
Transport Limited, Vancouver, B.C.,.. re- 
spondent (L.G., Jan., p. 52) (Returning 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services 0 


f the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certication Rejected 


1. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, applicant and KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (L.G., Oct. 1961, p. 1037). The 
application was rejected because the appli- 
cant union did not, in the Board’s opinion, 
represent a majority of the employees in 
the enlarged unit which the Board had 
decided to be appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Porter Shipping 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent (un- 
licensed personnel) (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 
1149) (See item 3 immediately below for 
reason for rejection). 


International Union of 
applicant, and Porter Shipping 


3. Seafarers’ 
Canada, 


Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent (marine 
engineers) (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1149). 

Cases 2 and 3 were rejected for the 
reason that the applicant union had failed 
to satisfy the Board that at the time when 
the applications were made, a majority of 
the employees affected in each case were 
members in good standing under the pro- 
visions of the applicant union’s constitution 
and of Section 15 of the Rules of Procedure 
of the Board. 


4. Canadian Maritime Union, applicant, 
Owen Sound Transportation Co., Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ont., respondent, and the 
Seafarers’ International Union, intervener 
(unlicensed personnel) (L.G., Jan., p. 52). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected. In giving this deci- 
sion the Board stated that it found that 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, order and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. Johns’, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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there was no evidence of fraud or bad faith 
on the part of the applicant union as alleged 
by the intervener. 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) Denied 


1. North American Van Lines (Atlantic) 
Limited, Dartmouth and Middleton, N.S., 
applicant, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers Union, Local 927 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 52). 
The Board denied the request for the rea- 
son that it considered that it dealt with 
the case in a reasonable and proper manner 
and stated that it is not prepared to vary 
or revoke its decision to certify the appli- 
cant union, nor to grant the request for 
a hearing, full opportunity for which was 
given prior to the issuance of certification. 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, applicant, and Atlantic Broadcasters 
Limited, Antigonish, N.S., respondent (L.G., 
Jan., p. 53). The request, which was for the 
transfer of bargaining rights from the Inter- 
tional to its Local Union No. 848, was 
denied by the Board for the reason that 
the Board has no authority to transfer 
bargaining rights from one bargaining agent 
to another. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Ltd., North Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Millar & Brown Ltd., 
Cranbrook, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Pacific Inland Express Ltd. 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
DS. lysos). 


4. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian Freightways 
Limited, Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D'S. Tysoe): 


5. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers of America, 
Local Union No. 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Rice and 
Trimble Limited, Calgary, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers of America, 
Local Union No. 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Gossett 
and Sons Transport Limited, Calgary, Alta., 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Empire Freight- 
ways Limited, working in and out of its 
terminals in Saskatchewan (Investigating 
Officer: W. E. Sproule). 

8. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National Telegraphs System, Divi- 
sion No. 43, on behalf of a unit of diesel 
mechanics employed by the Canadian Rail- 
ways in its Telecommunication Department 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

9, International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 882, on behalf of a 
unit of stationary engineers employed by 
the Pacific Tanker Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendant’s Association (Conciliation Of- 
ficer G. R. Currie). 


2. Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


3. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer; .T. .B..McRae). 


4. Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio 
Station CKEC) and Cape Breton Projection- 
ists Union, Local 848 of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: .D, [..Cochrane). 

5. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 of 
the American Newspaper Guild, (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) Vancouver, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Dec. 
19612, Due 1270). 


2. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (certain member Companies in Que- 
bec) and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(I. Gt Dec, 190s pe ies. 


3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Port 
Colborne, Ont., and Local 416 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(LG, Decs1961e:p. 412 70) 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions) and Brother- 
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hood of Locomotive Engineers (L.G., 
Aug. 1961, p. 797). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and _ Pacific 
Regions and Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., Aug. 1961, p. 798). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


3. Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Locals 76 and 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1151). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 


Strike after Board Procedure 


Motor ‘Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, Toronto (representing certain Com- 
panies within federal jurisdiction) and Local 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Jan., p. 68). 
Stoppage of work occurred November 
26,8 1961. 


Settlement Reached during Board Procedure 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, N.S., 
and Locals 76 and 927 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
C(IeGe NOV. 190 l-pieliouye 


Disputes Lapsed 


1. Sabre Freight Lines Limited (Burnaby, 
B.C. Terminal) and Local 605 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1150). 


2. McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Edmonton, and Local 514 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (L.G., May 1961, p. 473). 


3. Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(eGo July L956 )eepes6J0). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to deal with 
the dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers (Atlantic and Central and 
Western Regions) met the parties in Mont- 
real on August 8 and 9 and on September 
19, 20 and 21, and again on September 27, 
1961. The members of the Board were 
present at all meetings except the meeting 
of September 27, and at this meeting Mr. 
Lapointe wasn’t present, and the parties 
were engaged all the day of September 27 in 
an effort to conciliate the matters in dis- 
pute. The Board also met in Montreal on 
November 9 in executive session to discuss 
the recommendations to be made. 


The Brotherhood on opening the contract 
asked for many amendments to the con- 
tract. Both the Brotherhood and _ the 
Company submitted lengthy briefs in sup- 
port of their requests for amendments and 
as well submitted rebuttal statements in 
connection with all the issues raised. 


The Board finds it necessary to report on 
all issues because, although a serious effort 
was made to conciliate the issues in dispute, 
it wasn’t successful in so doing. The Board, 
therefore, will first report on the requested 
amendments (all except salary increases) 
as put forward by the Brotherhood and then 
on the requested amendments as put forward 
by the Company, and will then deal with 
the question of salaries. 


Requests 
I. Yard Service 


Under this request the Brotherhood is asking 
that a locomotive engineer in yard service 
starting to work between the hours of 12 noon 
and 5.59 p.m. receive an additional 5% in 
basic rates of pay for each shift, and that the 
locomotive engineer starting to work between 
6.00 p.m. and 5.00 a.m. will receive an addi- 
tional 10% in basic rates of pay for each shift. 


Differentials in shift work, afternoon and 
evening, are quite common in_ industrial 
labour contracts, the basic theory being 
that when an employee is required to work 
during hours other than what is considered 
normal working hours, he should be paid 
additional compensation. In other words, 
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the ordinary 8.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. hours 
of work are considered normal, and if work 
occurs at other hours, because of the 
interference with family life or leisure time, 
often a differential for such off-hours work 
is paid. In some companies, who don’t 
normally have a second or third shift, the 
additional pay acts to some extent as an 
incentive for the company not to schedule 
work during “off” hours. 


There are, however, other companies who 
are on a two- or three-shift operation 
steadily. The locomotive engineer in yard 
service must perform work on a 24-hour 
basis, and sometimes work is performed 
seven days a week. However, the most 
senior man is entitled to pick his hours, and 
if the most senior man, or men, desire a 
day-time shift, they receive it through the 
exercise of their seniority. Also, because 
junior men, no matter how junior, receive 
the same rate of pay as senior men, the 
Railway submits that the engineer is already 
receiving what amounts to a differential 
because the senior man has the choice of the 
assignment, and the junior man gets pay 
equal to that of the senior man if he is 
working on an afternoon or evening shift. 
This arrangement is quite different from that 
found in industrial trades generally. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that because of this, and because 
of the substantial extra cost involved, it 
should not recommend that the Brother- 
hood request be granted. 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of 
Belleville, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
T. R. Meighen, Q.C., and Marc Lapointe, 
both of Montreal, nominees of the company 
and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 


provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Meighen. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lapointe. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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2. Annual Vacation with Pay 


This request is that an employee who at the 
beginning of the calendar year has completed 
25 years’ continuous service and who has 
rendered compensated service in 250 calendar 
months, calculated from the date of entering 
service, will be allowed one calendar day’s 
vacation for each 13 days worked and/or 
available for service or major portion of such 
days during the preceding calendar year with 
a maximum of four weeks. Compensation for 
such vacation will be 8% of gross wages of 
an employee during the preceding calendar 
year. 


Recommendation—The Board  recom- 
mends that employees who have completed 
25 years continuous service be allowed four 
weeks vacation with pay, and that the 
compensation for such vacation will be 8 
per cent of the gross wages paid the em- 
ployee during the preceding calendar year. 
The actual wording necessary to put this 
vacation rule into effect should be left to 
the parties to work out between themselves. 


3, 1.0. Cars 


This request is that locomotive engineers 
handling M.U. cars be paid on the basis of 
total weight on drivers of all units used in the 
train handled. 


This request affects the electric locomo- 
tives that are used in the tunnel in Montreal, 
and there are about 11 or 12 engineers 
affected. The runs are short runs and on 
many occasions, in addition to the trolley 
car or cars, which receive the power, other 
cars are hauled as trailers. This is a special 
type of service and is not duplicated any- 
where else on any other Canadian railway. 
The continuous time on duty is relatively 
short, and according to the submissions 
made, many engineers prefer this type of 
work because they have certain time off in 
the city of Montreal between runs. 


Recommendation—In view of the recom- 
mendations made here later having to do 
with general increases, the Board does not 
see fit to recommend that this request of 
the Brotherhood be granted. 


4. Passenger Service 


The Brotherhood request that overtime in all 
passenger service be paid at the rate of 20 
m.p.h. 

This request affects locomotive engineers 
assigned on short turn passenger service (no 
single trip of which exceeds 80 miles) who 
are presently paid at an overtime rate of 124 
miles per hour. In straight-away or long 
turn-around service overtime is computed 
from time of departure from initial pas- 
senger station until time of arrival at final 
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passenger station, on a speed basis of 20 
miles per hour, and doesn’t come into effect 
until the time exceeds the miles run 
divided by 20. 

In other words, in passenger runs of 150 
miles, overtime would begin at the expira- 
tion of seven hours and thirty minutes plus 
the time at the initial terminal, but in short 
turn-around passenger service, no single trip 
of which exceeds 80 miles, overtime is paid 
at the rate of 123 miles per hour at pro rata 
rates and does not begin until the expiration 
of eight hours, when the release from duty 
at any point does not exceed one hour. 

Historically, the basic day in regular 
passenger service has not been applied to 
suburban and branch line commuter service. 
As the Board understands it, an engineer 
receiving overtime in short turn-around 
service receives such overtime payment in 
addition to any miles run. An example was 
given to the Board as follows: an engineer 
reporting for duty at 8.00 a.m. would, if 
released for a full hour during the day, 
commence drawing overtime payment at 
S00 psn: 

If that engineer were held on duty until 
7.00 p.m., two hours overtime would be 
paid at 124 miles per hour for a total of 
25 miles, and if during the same two hours 
between 5.00 and 7.00 p.m. the engineer 
ran a distance of 60 miles, payment of the 
60 miles would be made over and above 
payment required for the 25 miles overtime. 

It is submitted that if it can at all be 
avoided, an engineer would not be kept on 
overtime unless required to travel, and if he 
is required to travel, he receives a payment 
for the miles run together with overtime at 
the rate of 12% miles per hour for the 
length of overtime required by the Railway. 
In other words, the engineer who runs 60 
miles during two hours’ overtime receives 
85 miles credit in wages, or an average in 
excess of 40 miles per hour. The present 
rule having to do with payment of overtime 
in this class of service, the Board was told, 
is a standard rule on the North American 
continent. 


Recommendation—In view of the fact 
that the engineer, when held for overtime 
service, if he doesn’t run receives pay at 
the rate of 123 miles per hour while not 
working, and if working receives pay for 
the miles run plus the overtime payment of 
123 miles per hour, the Board does not see 
fit to recommend that the Brotherhood’s 
request be granted. 
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5. Preparatory and Inspection Allowance 


This is a request for the deletion of Article 
3-A and 4-D of the Contracts, and thereby 
grant locomotive engineers preparatory and 
inspection time on all classes of service. 


According to the submissions made to the 
Board, arbitrary payments have never been 
made to engineers on electric locomotives, 
in electric car or motor car service or on 
diesel locomotives operated in short turn- 
around passenger service. It would seem to 
the Board that this proposal would institute 
arbitrary payments in certain types of serv- 
ice for duties which are largely non-existent. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend the Contract be 
changed to meet the Brotherhood’s request 
in this regard. 


6. Statutory Holidays 


This request is that locomotive engineers in 
road service be paid for working on statutory 
holidays and in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the locomotive engineers in yard 
service are now paid. 


The locomotive engineers in yard service 
are generally assigned to an eight-hour day, 
five or six days a week, and paid on an 
hourly basis. Road service engineers are 
generally of two classes, passenger and 
freight. Because of the dual basis of pay, 
road service employees are in one sense 
piece workers, and earn various mileages 
per day, depending on their trip or assign- 
ment, and the Board is told that it is not 
uncommon for road service engineers to 
earn two or more basic day’s pay in one 
day elapsed time. 


According to the Company’s submission, 
the average number of hours worked per 
week for a locomotive engineer in 1960 in 
passenger service was 33 and in freight 
Service 37.6. 


Statutory holidays in industrial trades are 
almost universal, and the reason for grant- 
ing them originally was to provide additional 
leisure without loss of pay, although it 
seems to be admitted that in some instances 
now, especially where companies must work 
on statutory holidays because of the require- 
ments of the operation, penalty payments 
for work on statutory holidays amount in 
effect to an increase in pay. 


The granting of statutory holidays to 
engineers in road service could not result 
in providing more leisure time for the loco- 
motive engineers, due to the fact that the 
nature of the industry is such that road 
engineers would not be released from duty 
on statutory holidays. It is true that road 
engineers can’t as a rule have their leisure 
time on statutory holidays, and therefore 
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can’t enjoy these holidays with their friends, 
but at the same time, they do, on the 
average, have more leisure time than the 
average industrial worker. 


The Board is told that nowhere in Canada 
or in the United States do road service 
employees receive statutory holiday pay. 


Recommendation—In view of the fore- 
going, and the factors mentioned hereunder 
relating to increase in pay, and in view of 
the fact that to recommend payment for 
statutory holidays would be a completely 
new departure in North American railway 
practice, the Board is not prepared to 
recommend that this request of the Brother- 
hood be granted. 


7. Held at Away-from-home Terminal 


Unassigned locomotive engineers are now 
paid for all time held at away-from-home 
terminal after 16 hours, and under this request 
locomotive engineers are asking that they be 
paid for all time held at away-from-home 
terminal after 12 hours at the same rate as the 
last service performed. 


In assigned service, each run has a desig- 
nated time and day of departure both at 
home and away-from-home terminals, and 
lay-over varies considerably. Some are short 
and some last over 16 hours before the 
return trip begins. It is apparent that in 
many instances several basic days’ pay may 
be earned from the time the engineer leaves 
home until he returns. 


There is a certain protection presently 
given to the engineers, because the present 
rule requires payment of a basic day for 
each 24-hour cycle held at an away-from- 
home terminal. 


The Brotherhood’s proposal also calls for 
payment at the same rate as the last service 
performed, in place of the minimum pas- 
senger rate now paid. The Company submits 
that the minimum passenger rate provides 
adequate compensation, since no work or 
responsibility is involved in the lay-over 
time, and if the engineers have out-of-pocket 
expense during the lay-over time, they are 
allowed to deduct such expenses for income- 
tax purposes. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that this request would involve 
great cost and has come to the conclusion 
that the present rule is not unreasonable. 
However, since the Eastern agreement con- 
tains a provision for pay under certain 
circumstances while assigned engineers are 
held away from the home terminal, the 
Board is of the opinion that the present 
Eastern rule should be incorporated in the 
Western contract. The present Eastern rule 
reads as follows: 
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“B”’—Assigned Engineers Held Away-from- 
home Terminal 


Except in cases of wrecks, snow blockades or 
washouts on the sub-division to which they are 
assigned, engineers on assigned runs _ held 
away-from-home terminals waiting their trains, 
delayed beyond the advertised time of depar- 
ture, will be paid for the time so held if more 
than seven hours. Seven hours or less not to 
count. If over seven hours, to be paid twelve 
and onehalf (124) miles for each hour over 
the said seven hours at minimum passenger 
rates for the first eight (8) hours in each sub- 
sequent twenty-four (24) hours so held. Time 
to be submitted on a separate time return.” 


8. Switching en Route 


This request is that locomotive engineers in 
through-freight service be paid for all time 
occupied in lifting and setting off cars en route. 

At the present time in through-freight 
service, when hours on duty exceed the 
miles run, engineers receive additional com- 
pensation for performing work en route by 
reason of the dual system of pay. Accord- 
ing to the Company’s submission, the dual 
basis of pay in its present form was the 
result of a report of the Eight-Hour Com- 
mission, U.S.A., 1916, which led to the 
McAdoo Award (General Order 27) of 
1918. 


The Company also submits that the 
principles involved in this Award were 
adopted in Canada in 1919 in whole in the 
East but only in part in the West, and that 
this Award established the basic day of 100 
miles or less, 8 hours or less, and con- 
templated that in this wage structure, acts 
such as lifting or setting off cars en route, 
would be considered as part of the work 
covered by the basic day’s pay, (Supplement 
24, to General Order 27). 


At the present time, when switching en 
route exceeds a certain number, the so-called 
conversion rule comes into play, and by 
reason of the switching the through-freight 
engineers get an extra rate. The Brother- 
hood’s brief submits that while switching 
is going on, no route mileage is being 
covered and therefore no piece work is 
being done, and therefore the miles or 
hours rule is not being observed. 


This may to some extent be so, but the 
engineer is presently protected by the con- 
version rule. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend that this request be 
granted. 


9. Switching at Terminals and Turn-Around 
Points 


This is a request that engineers in road 
service, who are required to perform switching 
at terminals and turn-around points, be paid 
on a minute basis at yard rates for the time 
so occupied. 
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The Brotherhood submits that this re- 
quest has been made necessary because of 
the increasing tendency on the part of the 
Company to require engineers on road 
service to perform yard switching, and 
that this has resulted in cancelling yard as- 
signments at some terminals, and further, 
has resulted in road engineers performing 
switching at a rate of aproximately 15% 
less than that paid locomative engineers 
in yard service. 

The Eastern agreement provides for pay- 
ment of all time occupied in switching at 
terminals on a minute basis at the rate 
applicable during the trip, but no provision 
is made for switching payments at turn- 
around points except under the conversion 
rue, and the Western agreement provides 
for payment for switching at terminals and 
turn-around points on a minute basis at the 
rate applicable to the road trip. The Brother- 
hood would thus seek to extend the Western 
rule to the East and introduce yard rates 
into road service. 

While this report does contain certain 
recommendations for rule changes, which 
would make the rules prevailing in the 
East and West comparable, it does not 
purport to generally deal with the problem 
of recommending uniform rules for the 
East and West on a comprehensive basis. 
It is the Board’s view that while it is 
desirable, it can be better dealt with by 
the Company and the Brotherhood during 
the existence of a contract, where the 
cost and all the pros and cons of the 
desirability of uniformity of rules can be 
dealt with in a leisurely fashion, free from 
the urgencies of bargaining for a collective 
contract. 


Recommendation—For these reasons the 
Board does not see fit to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to this Brother- 
hood request. 


10. Rest on Road 


Locomotive engineers in road service be 
permitted to book rest en route after eight 
hours on duty. 

According to the Brotherhood’s submis- 
sions, the exacting nature of a locomotive 
engineer’s duties being such that he must 
at all times be alert for signals such as 
order boards, lock signals, station protec- 
tion signals, slow train signals, flagmen, 
etc., and must closely observe all orders 
and speed restrictions, he needs a right to 
book rest after eight hours in cases where 
he feels fatigued. 
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The Brotherhood points out that a loco- 
motive engineer is required to sit at his 
locomotive with his feet on the deadman 
control and be ever alert and watchful of 
his engine and train, and at the same time 
be on the lookout for all kinds of signals 
as well as watching his train for difficulties, 
and that when he has completed an eight- 
hour tour of such exacting duty, he has 
earned the right to a rest period. 


On the other hand, the Company points 
out that the present rule provides for 
taking rest en route after having been on 
duty 12 hours, and that in all classes of 
service the rules provide for men to be 
judges of their own condition and that even 
with the present 12-hour rule, in some 
instances employees have booked rest for 
reasons other than fatigue. 


The Company points out that many em- 
ployees, on arriving at a terminal after 
having been on duty for several hours, 
don’t book rest as they are entitled to do 
under the rules, but start the home bound 
trip again, thus “doubling the road”, in 
railroad parlance, and in some cases the 
elapsed time without rest may total from 
14 to 16 hours. 


The Company also points out that in- 
stances are common where the Brother- 
hood’s representatives have requested the 
Company’s management to adjust regular 
assignments so that the employees may be 
able to double back at the turn-around 
point. The Company asserts that if the 
Brotherhood’s request were granted, it 
would have the effect of curtailing the opera- 
tion of trains over two sub-divisions. 


The Company further submits that the 
modern diesel is equipped with every con- 
fort and convenience, namely, cabs are 
weather tight and maintain an even tem- 
perature, and the engineer’s seat is com- 
fortable and controls are all conveniently 
located, and that he has very little physical 
work to perform. The Company says further 
that in the days of steam power, engineers 
were content to work under the 12-hour 
rest rule. 

It is commonly known that while some 
industrial trades provide that overtime is 
optional on the part of the employee, most 
industrial trades require certain overtime to 
be worked if scheduled by the Company. In 
railroad work the engineer sometimes com- 
pletes a trip in less than eight hours and 
in many such instances the Company does 
not have the right to put him to work to fill 
out the full eight-hour period. In many 
instances the employee works less than 
eight hours on a trip, and in other instances 
he may work more. 
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The Board of Transport Commissioners 
is empowered to limit or regulate the hours 
of duty of engineers, with a view to the 
safety of the public and of the employees. 
If it became apparent to the Brotherhood, 
that in many instances the requirement stat- 
ing that engineers may be called upon to 
work 12 hours without booking rest is con- 
trary to the safety of the public and of 
the employees, representations can be 
properly made to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for a change. 


Recommendation—TYo change a rule to 
allow an employee to book rest at his own 
discretion after eight hours work, might 
very seriously interfere with the Company’s 
operations, and until the Brotherhood can 
bring forward more specific instances of 
undue fatigue being encountered by reason 
of the necessity, at times, of the engineers 
remaining on duty for 12 hours, the Board 
does not see fit to recommend any such 
drastic change as the Brotherhood requests. 


11. Insurance 


The Brotherhood requests that the life of 
every locomotive engineer be insured while on 
duty for $10,000 and the premium to be paid 
by the Company, and in support of this request, 
it alleges that the work performed by the 
locomotive engineer is of a hazardous nature. 

While it is true that the engineer’s work 
might become very hazardous if he is not 
constantly alert, it would appear that the 
mortality rates in various occupations do 
not indicate that the mortality rate of 
engineers was higher than the rate of other 
classes of employees as shown by the 
British insurance companies’ mortality rates 
in various occupations. 

There was nothing brought forward to 
indicate that underwriting accident insur- 
ance for locomotive engineers would cost 
more than normal rates for such accident 
underwriting in other occupational classi- 
fications. The Company points out that 
the premium cost to the Company, if the 
request were granted, would be in the 
neighbourhood of $325,000, and that no 
other group of Company employees is 
covered by insurance while on duty, at 
the Company’s expense. 


Recommendation—This is a cost item, 
and the Board is of the opinion that there 
is no justification for it based on the allega- 
tion that the engineer’s occupation is ex- 
tremely hazardous, and therefore it does not 
recommend that this request be granted. 


12. Steam-generator Cars 


The request is that locomotive engineers 
be paid 35 cents per 100 miles for each steam 
generator car handled when attached to the 
locomotive. 
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The steam-generator car is a unit which 
uses generators to produce steam heat for 
railway passenger equipment. The unit is 
coupled directly behind the locomotive, 
sometimes further back. There are steam 
generator units housed in A and B type 
diesel passenger locomotive, and engineers 
handling A and B type passenger diesels 
so equipped are not paid extra because of 
that fact. 

In August, 1960, an agreement was 
reached with the Brotherhood whereby a 
locomotive engineer in road service would 
be paid 35 cents per ticket for each steam 
generator unit coupled in the locomotive 
consist for any portion of the trip. As the 
Board understands it, this memorandum 
agreement referred only to payment to 
locomotive engineers on the Atlantic and 
Central Regions of 35 cents per trip for 
each steam generator car attached to his 
locomotive. 

While it may be that the steam generator 
cars are not strictly a part of the locomotive 
or necessary in any way for its operation, 
by reason of the change-over to diesel 
locomotives, separate steam generators had 
to be provided to supply heat to passenger 
trains. Formerly the heat for passenger 
trains was provided from the steam loco- 
motive. 


Recommendation— The Board recom- 
mends that the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment now operating with respect to the 
Central and Atlantic Regions be extended 
to the Western Regions, and that the 
engineer, instead of receiving an additional 
35 cents per trip for each such steam gen- 
erator attached to his locomotive, receive 
40 cents per trip for the first steam gen- 
erator attached to the locomotive and 35 
cents per trip for each subsequent steam 
generator attached to his locomotive consist. 


13. Deadheading 


The Brotherhood’s request is that Article 61 
of the Atlantic and Central Regions schedule 
covering deadhead movement apply to the 
Western Region. 


The term deadheading describes the 
travel of the engineers from one point to 
another for the purpose of performing ser- 
vice at some other point, and returning to 
the home terminal after work at the away- 
from-home point is completed. The Eastern 
deadhead rule reads as follows: 


“Article 16. A—Deadheading 


Deadheading or travelling passenger on rail- 
way business with the proper authority will be 
paid for as follows 


(1) Deadheading paid separately from service 
will be computed on the basis of miles or 
hours whichever is the greater, with a 
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minimum of one hundred (100) miles, 
overtime pro rata, at the minimum rate 
applicable to the train on which the 
engineer travels. 


(2) When deadheading is coupled with service 
paid for at road rates, such deadheading 
time and any dead time will be taken into 
account with the time occupied in other 
service when computing overtime, and the 
time or mileage will be paid for at the 
highest rate applicable to any class of 
service performed with a minimum of one 
hundred (100) miles. 


(3) When deadheading is coupled with service 
paid for at yard rates, such deadheading 
time and any dead time will be paid for 
separately for the time occupied in yard 
service, miles or hours whichever is the 
greater. If deadheading is performed on 
a passenger train it will be considered as 
passenger service, and if on a freight 
train as freight service.” 


Deadhead rule in the Western Regions 
reads as follows: 


6.10—Deadheading 

(a) Deadheading on Company’s orders will be 
paid actual miles at minimum passenger 
rate, actual miles or hour to count, figured 
from time ordered for to time of arrival 
(Minimum Day except in case of con- 
tinuous service). 

(b) Deadhead time will not be paid to men 
going to or coming from outside points 
when the movement is due to relief being 
furnished engineers in accordance with 
mileage regulations or as a result of the 
application of the 5-day work week in 
yard service. 

(c) Deadhead time will not be paid when 
moving from one home terminal to 

' another home terminal in the exercise of 
seniority. 


The Western rule provides that engineers 
when deadheading are paid at minimum 
passenger rates regardless of whether the 
deadhead service is performed on freight 
trains or passenger trains. 


The Brotherhood submits that the num- 
ber of passenger trains operating is steadily 
being reduced, and that accordingly more 
deadheading must be performed on freight 
trains with the length of time required to 
complete the trip increased, and the request 
is that locomotive engineers required to 
deadhead will be paid at the minimum rate 
applicable to the train on which the dead- 
head is performed. 


Recommendation— The Board is of the 
opinion that the benefit of the Eastern rule 
should be applied in the West now without 
waiting for a comprehensive review of East 
and West rules taking place. 


14. Final Terminal Time 


The request is that Article 7 of the Atlantic 
and Central Region schedule apply to 
Western Region. 
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According to the Brotherhood submis- 
sions, the Western Region locomotive engi- 
neers have operated under a very brief 
rule which designates payment for final 
terminal delay, and disputes have arisen and 
local agreements have been drawn up to 
take care of the local disputes, and the 
Brotherhood says that with the installation 
of centralized traffic control and the build- 
ing of new electronic hump yards, it is 
more difficult to sensibly apply the Western 
rule. 

The Eastern-agreement rule requires pay- 
ment of time-and-a-half for overtime, but 
the Western-agreement rule does not. It 
would appear that time-and-a-half has never 
applied in the Western agreement, and 
under the McAdoo award, old rules, ex- 
cept those applying at initial and_ final 
terminals, in conflict with payments of 
single time, were to be relinquished if the 
concessions which the award made, includ- 
ing time-and-a-half for overtime, were to 
be made effective in their entirety. 

This Brotherhood request, while having 
some merit, is tied up with the larger prob- 
lem of trying to work out an agreement 
satisfactory to the Company and_ the 
Brotherhood which will bring about uni- 
formity of East and West rules. 

Recommendation— The Board is of the 
opinion that this request is one which 
should be again considered, with the Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood each attempting 
to achieve uniformity in rules. 


15. Transportation 


This request is that locomotive engineers 
relieved at a point other than that from which 
they started the day’s work, will be furnished 
transportation and returned to starting point, 
and will be considered as in continuous service 
until the arrival at such starting point. 


In support of the request for this rule, 
the engineers submit that since they are 
usually furnished with lockers at the point 
where they report for duty, they leave their 
street clothes in the lockers while on duty, 
and if they travel to starting point in a 
car they leave the car nearby, and so on 
completion of the trip at the end of the 
day’s work, they must return to the point 
from which they started to get their clothes 
and their car. 

The Brotherhood says that in many 
large terminals there is more than one 
place where a locomotive engineer may be 
required to report for duty, and frequently 
the engineer is required to get his engine 
at point A and on the return trip to deliver 
the locomotive at point B, sometimes 10 
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or 15 miles apart. The engineer is then re- 
quired to travel by public transportation 
available back to the point of starting in 
order to secure his clothing, and the 
Brotherhood submits that often transporta- 
tion is not available. 


It would appear that while the Brother- 
hood’s request does not definitely say so, 
this request has mostly to do with engineers 
working in yard service. From the Com- 
pany’s point of view it would appear that 
the rule as requested would be impractic- 
able, because the work is often done in 
many small yards and sometimes the work 
of successive crews involves moving from 
one part of the terminal to another, or from 
one yard to another, and such crews fre- 
quently come on duty at one point and are 
off duty at another. 


The Company submits that if it had to 
meet all the contingencies connected with 
the proposal, and return employees at the 
end of the shift to the point where they 
went on duty, each locomotive might be 
involved in unproductive service. It would 
appear that the importance of this request 
arises because of the situations which may 
exist in large terminals such as Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The 
Company says that the difficulties which 
the Brotherhood envisages can best be taken 
care of by local arrangements. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that the Company’s view of this 
is the correct one, but it is also of the 
opinion that where employees come on 
duty at one place and off duty at another 
some distance away, it should be the 
responsibility of the Company, in the event 
that public transportation is not readily 
available, to provide transportation for em- 
ployees back to their starting point. 


16. Work Train Guarantee 


The Brotherhood wants Article 5.5 of the 
Western Region to read as follows: “Engineers 
assigned to work-train service will be allowed 
one day for each 24 hours so held, whether at 
or away from home terminal, except as 
otherwise provided in Article 5.8.” 


The Western Region agreement now pro- 
vides for a guarantee payment when the 
engineer assigned to work-train service is 
held at an away-from-home terminal, but 
when an engineer assigned to a work-train 
service is held at his home terminal, there 
is no guarantee payment provided for him. 
The Brotherhood’s request is that since 
the engineer is held he should have a 
guarantee payment apply at the home termi- 
nal as well as at the away-from-home 


terminal. 
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This points up still another difference 
between the schedules in the Eastern and 
Western agreements. The Company says 
that the rule was designed to reimburse 
engineers on work-train service for out-of- 
pocket expense when away from their home 
terminal. 


Recommendation—This, in the Board’s 
view, is another rule request which should 
be considered when the Company and 
Brotherhood get around to working out an 
arrangement to achieve uniformity between 
the rules of the East and West, and the 
Board therefore does not at the present 
time recommend any change in this rule. 


17. Other Positions—Seniority Rights 


This request has to do with the desire of 
the Brotherhood to be able to have engineers 
retain their rights on the seniority lists and be 
granted leave of absence if the Brotherhood 
asks that they be granted leave of absence. 


The Brotherhood would have the Eastern 
rule read: “Engineers accepting a position 
of salaried chairman or other position with 
the Brotherhood or an official position with 
the Railway, shall be granted leave of 
absence if required, and retain their sen- 
iority rights”, and the rule the Brotherhood 
desired in the Western Region schedule, 
“Engineers accepting official positions in 
the Company service or employed by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers will 
be granted leave of absence if required and 
retain their rights on the seniority list.” 


At the present time the rule in the West 
reads as follows: 

“Engineers accepting official positions in the 
Company service or employed by the B. of 


L.E. will retain their rights on the Seniority 
Last.” 


And the rule in the East reads as follows: 


“Engineers accepting a position of salaried 
chairman or other position with the Brother- 
hood or an official position with the Railway 
Company shall retain their seniority rights.” 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that this rule should be re-drafted 
and made uniform as between East and 
West, and that it should be written in 
such a way as to give leave of absence to 
full-time Brotherhood employees who are 
engaged in servicing the collective agree- 
ment between the parties. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Company may feel that 
it has a right to refuse leave of absence 
under the terms of the present agreement, 
the Board also is of the opinion that, if 
as the Brotherhood asserts, the Company 
has refused leave of absence of the Brother- 
hood employee by the name of F. C. Lutes, 
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who has been on leave of absence as a 
special representative of the Brotherhood 
for 11 years, this leave of absence should 
be granted provided Mr. Lutes, while em- 
ployed with the Brotherhood is doing ex- 
actly the same work as he has been doing 
for the last 11 years while he has been on 
leave of absence. 


18. Homes—Compensation for Moving 


This request is that when a _ locomotive 
engineer is forced to move away from his home 
terminal, to exercise his seniority to enable him 
to work because of Management’s desire to 
run trains through two subdivisions or through 
existing home terminals, or through former turn- 
around points, that such engineer should be 
compensated by the Company for the moving of 
his household effects, and further, should be 
compensated for monetary loss arising from the 
forced sale of his home. 


This whole knotty question of whether or 
not employees should be compensated in 
circumstances where, because of changing 
working conditions, they may be required 
to move to other towns or localities, if 
they are to keep their jobs, has now 
reached the discussion stage in the Canadian 
Parliament. Recently the Minister of Trans- 
port announced to the House that this 
whole question will be referred to a parlia- 
mentary committee at the next session for 
investigation and report. The matter that 
the Brotherhood raises in this request is a 
most complicated one, and could be ex- 
tremely costly if the Brotherhood’s request 
were granted. On the other hand, there are 
many arguments which the Brotherhood has 
advanced to show that in some circum- 
stances, the employee’s plight when forced 
to move because of operational changes, 
should to some extent and in some way be 
alleviated by some form of compensation. 


Recommendation— In view of what has 
been stated above, because this whole matter 
will shortly be considered by parliamentary 
committee, the Board does not see fit to 
make any recommendation with respect to 
this request. 


19. Basic Rates of Pay 


This will be dealt with at the end of 
this report. 


20. Preparatory Time 


The request is that locomotive engineers be 
allowed thirty minutes preparatory time for 
one unit, plus ten minutes for each additional 
unit in the locomotive consist, and in support 
of its request the Brotherhood reviewed before 
the Board all of the work which the engineer 
is required to perform before starting out with 
his engine. 
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The board has before it a request for 
elimination of the preparatory time arbit- 
rary, and this request amounts to an ex- 
tension of the preparatory time arbitrary. 


Recommendation—In view of the recom- 
mendations dealing with this section of the 
Company’s request relating to arbitraries, 
suffice it to say that the Board does not 
see fit to recommend the change the 
Brotherhood desires with respect to in- 
creasing preparatory time arbitrary. 


21. Long Runs 


The Brotherhood’s request that two engineers 
be employed on all runs over 200 miles in 
either freight or passenger service. 


The Brotherhood says that by reason of 
the time made in operating more than 200 
miles, the engineer, who is required to 
remain in a fixed position sometimes for 
a period of 6 hours or more, and at the 
same time be completely alert for all signals, 
orders, etc., is working under severe mental 
and physical strain. The Brotherhood says 
the engineer is not able to stretch his legs, 
walk around the car, nor have a meal, and is 
not even able to rest his eyes, and further, it 
requests that if runs are more than 200 
miles, they should be manned by a second 
locomotive engineer. 


The Company, on the other hand, says 
that this request is simply an attempt on 
the part of the Brotherhood to prohibit, 
or at least limit, the Company’s desire to 
run through two sub-divisions. The Com- 
pany asserts that in the days of steam power, 
a day’s run for a steam engine was 100 to 
125 miles, and round-house facilities were 
thus spaced this distance apart, but that 
since diesel power does not require frequent 
servicing, it may be run 300 miles or more 
without being fuelled. It is submitted by 
the Company that at the present time some 
engineers operate assignments on sub-divi- 
sions in excess of 100 miles in length, and 
for their own convenience double back with 
little or no rest at the turn-around, thus 
accumulating up to 300 miles without 
booking rest. 

It is also submitted by the Company that 
many of the runs which exceed 200 miles 
are sometimes preferred by the employees 
because the assignments have regular start- 
ing time, and this helps the employees to 
arrange sufficient rest before starting on 
their trips. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
view that since no specific examples of un- 
due fatigue being experienced by engineers 
who are required to run in excess of 200 
miles have been brought to the attention 
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of the Board, and since this matter is related 
to the matter of hours on duty before book- 
ing rest, which has already been dealt with, 
the Board is of the opinion that it should 
not at this time make any recommendation 
in favour of this request. 


Company’s Proposals 


The Company’s first proposal reads as 
follows: 


1. Atlantic, St. Lawrence & Great Lakes 
Regions, Excluding Newfoundland Area 


Eliminate all references to arbitrary allow- 
ances (Preparatory Time—Articles 3-A, 7-C, 
8-C; Inspection Time—Articles 4-D, 7-H, 8-E; 
Change-off Allowances on Locomotives 
operating through Terminals—Articles 3-B, 
7-D; Allowance when Work Trains Tied Up 
Away from Terminal—Article 11-B; Housing 
and Taking Locomotives Out—Article 18) and 
provide that locomotive engineers in all 
classes of service will be compensated on the 
actual minute basis from the time required to 
report for duty. Such time to be paid for at 
pro rata rates and used to the extent necessary 
to make up the basic day. 


Prairie and Mountain Regions 


Eliminate all references to arbitrary allow- 
ances (Preparatory Time—Articles 2.8, 3.8, 
4.10, 5.3; Inspection Time—Articles 2.12, 3.15, 
4.12, 5.4; Change-off Allowances on Locomo- 
tive Operating through Terminals—Articles 2.9, 
2.12, 3.9 3.15; Article 5.4; Housing and Taking 
Engine Out—Article 6.22) and provide that 
locomotive engineers in all classes of service 
will be compensated on the actual minute basis 
from the time required to report for duty. Such 
time to be paid for at pro rata rates and used 
to the extent necessary to make up the basic 
day. 


This proposal has to do with the elimina- 
tion of arbitrary allowances. 


It will be recalled that the Brotherhood 
had requested certain increases with rela- 
tion to arbitrary allowances. The arbitrary 
allowances are payments to which engineers 
are entitled for certain periods of time be- 
fore the commencement of the trip and 
at the end of the trip, and for certain time 
when engines run through terminals. 


The Company submits that the situation 
on its railroad is parallel to that existing 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway and that 
certain arbitrary allowances have been 
changed on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and that the changes have been in force 
for some considerable time. The Kellock 
Commission dealt with arbitrary allowances, 
and in general made certain recommenda- 
tions after coming to the conclusion that 
the agreements concerning arbitraries should 
be dropped, and that the collective agree- 
ment should be amended to provide for 
payment for the time required for the per- 
formance of the actual service. 
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The Brotherhood submits that because 
the arbitraries have been in existence for 
a considerable number of years, they must 
now be considered as part of the wage 
structure and that to change the allowances 
for arbitraries would in effect be changing 
the wage structure. 


Recommendation 


Road Service—Since certain arbitraries 
have been changed on the C.P.R. and the 
Northern Alberta Railway, the Board is 
of the opinion that certain arbitrary allow- 
ances should be changed, and that the new 
agreement be made to conform to those 
presently in force on the C.P.R. and N.A.R. 


The Board therefore recommends that 
effective as of January 1, 1962, in road ser- 
vice there be 15-minute preparatory and 
inspection time, and that the arbitraries for 
the forthcoming contract should be made 
to conform to those presently in force on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the North- 
ern Alberta Railway. 


1. Shop Preparatory. The Board recom- 
mends that effective as of and from January 
1, 1962, the shop preparatory time be re- 
duced from 30 to 15 minutes. 


2. Run-Through Preparatory. The Board 
recommends that 15 minutes be allowed for 
run-through preparatory. This means that 
there is no change recommended in the 
Eastern agreement, but that in the Western 
agreement the change means that the run- 
through preparatory time is to be reduced 
from 45 to 15 minutes. 


3. Shop Final Inspection. The Board re- 
commends that this time be 15 minutes. 
This means a reduction from 20 to 15 
minutes in the Eastern agreement and from 
45 to 15 minutes in the Western agreement. 


4. Run-Through Inspection. The Board re- 
commends that this be 15 minutes. This is 
a reduction from 45 to 15 minutes in the 
Western agreement and no change to the 
Eastern agreement. 


Yard Service—The Board recommends 
10 minutes preparatory time in yard service, 
and 10 minutes final inspection time. This 
is reduced from the previous allowance 
of from 15 minutes for preparatory and 15 
minutes for final inspection in yard ser- 
vice. Such reduced time allowances for the 
above arbitraries will be paid for at pro- 
rata rates and used to the extent necessary 
to make up the basic day. 


Work Train Service—The allowance upon 
completion of a day’s work when tied up at 
away-from-home terminal or at-home termi- 
nals, will be reduced to 15 minutes. 
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2. Atlantic, St. Lawrence & Great Lakes 
Regions Excluding Newfoundland Area 


Revise to read: 


Definition of a Separate Run: Engineers used 
out of or at initial or final terminal to per- 
form service other than that in connection with 
their train, before commencing or after com- 
pleting trip, will be allowed a separate day for 
such work. It is understood that on branch 
runs, or at terminals where no yard engine(s) 
is on duty, road engineers may be required 
to do yard switching, and will be considered as 
in continuous service. Passenger crews will not 
be required to do freight switching. 


The present rule simply says that engi- 
neers used out of or at initial or final 
terminal to perform service other than in 
connection with the trip for which they 
were called, before commencing or after 
completing such trip, will be allowed a 
separate day for such work.... 


The Company’s request for this revision, 
if granted, means that engineers used out 
of or at initial or final terimnals, would 
have to perform service in connection with 
their own train. This proposal should be 
considered along with Company proposal 
No. 3, which reads as follows: 


3. Article 7—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 
Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 
land Area. 


Revise to read as follows: 
G—Release at Final Terminal: 


Engineers on arrival at objective terminal 
after performing switching required in con- 
nection with their own train and putting their 
train away (including caboose) will be con- 
sidered released from duty. Should they be 
required to perform other work when yard 
engines are on duty or to make short runs 
out of the terminal they will be paid one 
hundred (100) miles for such service. It is 
understood that where no yard engine is on 
duty road engineers will do yard switching 
and will be considered as in continuous service. 


Proposal No. 2 would remove the limita- 
tion in the rule at present that prohibits road 
crews in passenger service from doing 
switching in connection with their own 
train, and proposal No. 3 would remove a 
similar limitation having to do with freight 
service. 


At present the rule doesn’t even permit 
road crews to make switches in connection 
with their own train to the extent of putting 
away their own caboose at the final termi- 
nal if a yard engine is on duty. 


The Company urged the Board to rec- 
ommend the revision suggested in the inter- 
ests of efficiency, and submits that because 
there is no functional difference between the 
road and yard work, that its services should 
not be separated by an iron curtain by 
some specific place or location of work 
alone. 
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On the other hand, the Brotherhood sub- 
mits that to require passenger engineers to 
perform yard switching, even with their own 
train, after the arrival of their train at its 
final terminal, would mean that the carrier 
could hold an engineer on duty for hours 
after completing his trip, and that such 
work would be performed at the yard- 
switching rate of some 25 per cent less 
than the locomotive engineers in assigned 
yard service receive. Also, because present 
Article 7(g) gives complete flexibility where 
switching is required at terminals where no 
yard engine is on duty, there is no need to 
hold engineers for this purpose, and 
if he were so held he would be performing 
work after he has yarded his train at a 
rate of some 15 per cent less than that 
of locomotive engineers in yard service. 


Recommendation—In view of the fact 
that the Company’s request is limited to 
the right to ask engineers to perform switch- 
ing connected with their own train, the 
Board is of the view that the Brotherhood’s 
criticism of the request is not fully justi- 
fied. In view of the increases in pay herein 
later recommended, the Board recommends 
that this request of the Company be granted. 


4, Article 2—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 
Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 
land Area 


Revise to read: 


F—Called for Straight-Away or Turn-Around 
Service: 


1. Engineers will be notified when called 
whether for straight-away or turn-around 
service and will be compensated accord- 
ingly. Such notification will not | be 
changed after leaving the initial terminal 
unless necessitated by circumstances which 
could not be foreseen at time of call such 
as accident, locomotive failure, washout, 
snow blockade, or where the line is 
blocked. 


2. Engineers may be called for turn-around 
service only when the distance from the 
initial terminal to the turn-around point is 
one hundred (100) miles or less. 


Article 7—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & Great 
Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfoundland Area 


Revise to read: 


A—(3) Engineers will be notified when called 
whether for straight-away or turn-around 
service and will be compensated accord- 
ingly. Such notification will not be changed 
after leaving the initial terminal, unless 
necessitated by circumstances which could 
not be foreseen at time of call such as 
accident, locomotive failure, washout, 
snow blockade or where the line is 
blocked. 


A—(4) Engineers may be called for turn- 
around service only when the distance 
from the initial terminal to the turn- 
around point is one hundred (100) miles 
or less. 
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The Board was advised by the Company 
that it understood that the above request 
had been accepted in principle by the 
Brotherhood, but the Brotherhood said be- 
fore the Board that the request had not been 
accepted. 


It would appear further that this matter 
is one which is best capable of satisfactory 
solution if it is resolved in direct negotiation 
between the parties. 


Recommendation—For these reasons the 
Board does not see fit to make any recom- 


mendation in connection with the above 
request. 
5. Article 9—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 


Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 

land Area 

D—Switching at Terminals and En Route: 
Engineers coming in from snow plow trips 
will not be required to do any switching 
at terminals, except to put their own train 
away if no yard engine is immediately 
available. At points en route, engineers 
will not do any switching except when 
necessary to move cars in order to plow 
out a track or tracks, or to spot rush 
cars, unless plowing has been discontinued 
and the plow is being handled dead. 

The present rule reads as follows: 


“Engineers coming in from snow plow 
trip will not be required to do any 
switching at terminals except to put their 
own train away if no yard locomotive is 
immediately available. At points en route 
engineers will not do any _ switching, 
except when necessary to move cars in 
order to plow out a track or tracks.” 


The Company in its submission states 
that with the advent of diesel, the snow- 
plow train crews are no longer confronted 
with a condition in which they are wet and 
uncomfortable when they return from a 
trip, and that the Company should be 
allowed certain versatility at certain times 
in the use of the snow-plow engineer. It 
also points out that the Western crews 
already perform the service that the amend- 
ment to the Eastern contract would allow 
the Company to require the Eastern engi- 
neers to perform. 

On the other hand, the Brotherhood sub- 
mits that many diesel locomotives have 
poorly fitting doors and poorly-fitting 
weather stripping, and that as a result 
thereof, the snow conditions in engines 
operating in snow-plow service are not much 
better than formerly. 

The Brotherhood also states that the rule 
was tested by the Brotherhood in Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment case No. 708, 
in which the carrier claimed the right to, 
and did force, the locomotive engineers to 
haul trains from the turn-around point back 
to the initial terminal. Further, the Brother- 
hood stated the Board had ruled that the 
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Company was in error and upheld the 
contention of the employees that such 
practice was improper, and that to require 
enigneers, who are often subjected to a 
thorough wetting in handling the plows, to 
keep on working in switching a train and 
hauling it over the road, would mean they 
would have to work with the windows open 
in severe weather at a time when their 
clothes are wet. 


Recommendation—While the Board has 
some sympathy with the Company’s anxiety 
to increase the versatility of the engineers, 
as the granting of this request would, this 
request is another one seeking a rule change 
which should be dealt with when a com- 
prehensive review of the rules takes place 
in direct discussions between the parties. 


6. Article 15—Altlantic, St. Lawrence & 
Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 
land Area 


Revise to read as follows: 

A—Attending Locomotives and Steam-Genera- 
tor Units: Engineers called to attend 
locomotives or steam-generator units after 
termination of trip or day’s work, will be 
allowed pay at the pro rata minimum 
freight rate per hour for all the time so 
occupied, with a minimum of two (2) 
hours. Time paid for under this rule shall 
not be used to make up the basic day. 


The Company asserts that the rule as 
it is at present was written to cover loco- 
motives under steam, and the Company now 
asks that the rule be made to fit the needs 
of its operations. 


The minimum time to be paid for call- 
out under its suggested rule, the Company 
states, is two hours. 


During cold weather, it appears that a 
“watchman heater” on the locomotive some- 
times requires attention to prevent the water 
from freezing in the cooling system, and 
that when the “watchman heater” doesn’t 
function properly, an alarm sounds, and 
the horn blows until the correction is made, 
and this horn is usually answered by the 
engineer, whose sleeping quarters are usually 
close to the place where the alarm sounds. 


The Brotherhood asserts that since the 
advent of diesel locomotives, engines which 
tied up at outlying points are left untended 
from the time the engineer goes off duty 
until he reports for duty at the commence- 
ment of his next day’s work. In the days of 
the steam locomotive, engine watchmen 
were assigned to look after steam loco- 
motives not in charge of a locomotive engi- 
neer, and the Brotherhood submits that 
under Article 29 of the engineers’ schedule, 
since the regularly assigned engineer is com- 
pletely released from duty from the end 
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of the trip, or day’s work, until again re- 
quired for his regular assignment, that he 
should not be called upon to answer the 
“watchman heater” alarm, or if the Com- 
pany does feel that the engineers should be 
called upon, they should be paid the mini- 
mum payment of the daily guarantee for 
passenger service. 


Recommendation— It is the Board’s 
view that the rule should be amended to 
read as follows: 

Engineers called to attend locomotive or 
steam-generator units after the termination of 
trip or day’s work will be allowed pay at the 
pro rata minimum freight rate per hour for 
all time so occupied with a minimum of four 
(4) hours for each call. Time paid under this 
rule shall not be used to make up the basic 
day. 

In other words, the Board’s view is that 
a four-hour call-out is more realistic, hav- 
ing regard to practice in industry, than the 
two-hour call-out as suggested by the Com- 
pany. 


7. Article 58—Atlantic, St. Lawrence & 
Great Lakes Regions, Excluding Newfound- 
land Area 

Health and Welfare—Substitute $4.82 for 
$4.87. 

Article 6.16—Prairie and Mountain Regions 
s Health and Welfare—Substitute $4.82 for 
4.87. 


The Board is told that in the settlement 
with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers in 1956, the engineers were granted 
$4.25 per month per employee performing 
any compensated service during the month 
in lieu of health and welfare plan, and in 
negotiations with the Brotherhood in 1959, 
it was agreed that the Company would in- 
crease the payments to engineers in lieu 
of health and welfare from that $4.25 to 
4.87 per month. 


The Board is now told that the premium 
for the non-operating employees health and 
welfare plan was again changed effective 
January 1, 1961, and that the employees’ 
deductions and the Company’s contributions 
were decreased from $4.87 to $4.82, and 
therefore the Board is requested to recom- 
mend a principle of equality in these pay- 
payments. 


Recommendation—The Board agrees that 
in Article 58, Atlantic, St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes Regions and in Article 6.16, 
Prairie and Mountain Regions—Health and 
Welfare, the figures of $4.82 should be sub- 
stituted for the present $4.87. 
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8. Article 3.12—Prairie 


Regions 


Switching at Canadian National Railways 
Junction Points: Delete. 


The present Article reads as follows: 


“Through-freight rates on the basis of twelve 
and one-half (124) miles per hour will be 
paid engineers in through-freight service for 
all time occupied in switching at Canadian 
National Railways junction points, and this 
time will be paid in addition to pay for the 
trip. Such time will be deducted in comput- 
in overtime for the trip, and this switching 
will not be regarded as constituting switch- 
ing at an intermediate point under Article 
3.19. Interrupted time of 30 consecutive 
minutes or more, preventing the continuance 
of switching operations, will be deducted in 
computing time for switching at Canadian 
National Railways junction points.” 


and Mountain 


The Company asserts that there is no 
counterpart in the Eastern agreement for 
this junction switching, and says that it 
provides for time within time and con- 
travenes the principle of the so-called Con- 
version Rule and thus it proposes its 
elimination. 


The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
asserts that the dual system of pay is in- 
tended to be a piece-work system, and that 
when engineers in road service operate on 
a piece-work basis, then a mile covered 
represents a certain unit of work, and if 
an engineer is required to perform work 
on a wayside station, he is doing something 
less than hauling his train over a number 
of miles between the initial and final ter- 
minals, and thus is prevented from perform- 
ing work on a piece-work basis. Further, it 
asserts that the Conversion Rule only par- 
tially takes care of the difficulty which 
would be apparent if the Company’s request 
were followed. The Brotherhood also states 
that the time occupied with junction switch- 
ing cannot be used in computing overtime. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that this is one of the rules which 
the parties should examine again between 
contract terms when their committees meet 
in an endeavour to make the Eastern and 


Western contracts uniform, or nearly 
uniform. 

9. Article 6.11—Prairie and Mountain 
Regions . 


Detention and Switching at Intermediate 
Terminals: Delete. 


The present Article reads: 


“Trains running over more than one sub- 
division, engineers will be paid all detention 
and switching at designated terminals 
between their initial and arriving points. 

“All time-table trains will be paid all time 
at terminals as per Articles 2.10, 6.11 and 
3.10, except that first ten (10) minutes will 
not be paid for when dead time is shown 
in time table.” 
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The Company says that this rule should 
be deleted because, like junction switching, 
it provides for payment of time within time, 
and is applicable to passenger service as 
well as freight service. The Brotherhood in 
reciting this request advanced the same argu- 
ments as have been recited in connection 
with the Company’s request for deletion of 
the rule relating to junction switching. 


Recommendation—This again is one of 
the rules which should be considered be- 
tween the committees of the Brotherhood 
and the Railway when they meet to seek 
uniformity in the rules relating to the con- 
tract in the East and in the West. 


10. Article 32-A—Atlantic, St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes Regions, excluding New- 
foundland Area. Article 6.50—Prairie and 
Mountain Regions 

Sleeping Quarters: The Company will supply 
comfortable and sanitary sleeping quarters 
where reasonably required. Company-owned 
quarters will be equipped with spring beds, mat- 
tresses, blankets, sheets, towels, pillows and 
pillow cases, screen doors and windows, cook 
stoves and cooking utensils, free of charge. 
Lavatories and washroom facilities will be sup- 
plied where sewer connection is available. 
Sleeping quarters to be for the use of engine- 
men and trainmen and to be kept in good 
condition. 


The present rules relating to sleeping 
quarters are found in Article 32-A of the 
Eastern agreement and Article 6.50 of the 
Western agreement. The Company’s pro- 
posal, if accepted, would eliminate two 
restrictions which the Company suggests 
are undesirable and not in keeping with 
modern conditions. The Company’s pro- 
posal would eliminate the requirement that 
sleeping quarters be used for “enginemen 
only”, and it would also allow the Company 
to utilize public sleeping accommodation 
where available instead of separate and 
Company-owned accommodation. 


The Brotherhood states that there is a 
very good reason why sleeping quarters are 
provided for enginemen only, that is, that 
on account of the unusual nature of an 
engineer’s duties, as related to those of other 
employees or train-crew members, that the 
engineer be assured of having a place to 
rest which is suitable, not only in the phy- 
sical sense but also in an atmosphere which 
is compatible. The Brotherhood in fact says 
that since the locomotive engineer is sub- 
ject to take orders from the conductor, to 
require engineers to spend their off-duty 
hours with such persons would not tend 
for such good relationships. 

Recommendations—In the Board’s view, 
while there may be some merit to the 
Brotherhood’s contention, it feels that the 
Company should not be required, under 
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modern conditions, to provide sleeping 
quarters for use of enginemen only, and 
that it also should have the right if it so 
desires, to provide sleeping accommodation 
from public sources, such as hotels, motels, 
etc., provided the lodging is of a suitable 
and sanitary type, and there is a certain 
degree of discrimination in a rule which 
provides that sleeping quarters should be 
provided separately for a certain class of 
Company employees. 

For these reasons, the Board would re- 
commend that the Company’s request for 
a revised rule having to do with sleeping 
quarters be allowed. 


Rates of Pay 


The Brotherhood request is that basic 
rates of pay, arbitraries, and special allow- 
ances be increased by 15 per cent, and in 
support of its position, the Brotherhood 
lays great stress on its submission that the 
relative position of the wage rates of the 
engineers vis-a-vis those of wage earners 
of other sectors of the Canadian economy 
has deteriorated drastically since the pre- 
war period, and in the postwar period as 
well, and submits that the differentials 
earlier enjoyed should be restored. 


The Brotherhood submitted a great deal 
of material in support of this contention, 
that the increases in basic rates of locomo- 
tive engineers have lagged behind those of 
non-railway skilled workers, and submitted 
statistics which would indicate that the 
rates of locomotive engineers on the C.N.R. 
have increased between 116 and 171 per 
cent since 1939 and between 73 and 111 
per cent since 1946, while employees in non- 
railway skilled classifications have had 
their wage rates increased 269 per cent 
since 1939 and 147 per cent since 1946. 


Further, it submitted that the general 
wage rates in manufacturing have risen 288 
per cent since 1939 and 140 per cent since 
1946, while in durable goods manufacturing, 
the increase in the general wage rate has 
been 297 per cent since 1939 and 141 per 
cent since 1946, and that the over-all wage 
level in Canada as measured by the Gen- 
eral Index over-all average has risen 259 
per cent since 1939 and 131 per cent since 
1946. These figures are the October 1960 
figures, and from these submissions the 
Brotherhood argues that it would require a 
much higher increase than that asked to re- 
store the differentials even as they existed in 
1946. 


The comparisons just referred to affect 
basic rates of pay, and since locomotive 
engineers in freight and passenger service 
work on a piece-work system based on 
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mileage, the Brotherhood submitted certain 
trends with relation to earnings rather than 
basic rates. 

In general, the Brotherhood submitted 
from the statistics that it filed, it should 
be concluded that the trend in C.N.R. 
engineers’ average earnings has lagged be- 
hind the trend in durable-goods manufactur- 
ing since 1939. However, it is admitted by 
the Brotherhood that the figures since 1946 
show a somewhat different trend. 


In the durable goods industry as of 
January, 1961, compared with an index of 
100 for 1946, the average male earnings 
have increased to 248, whereas with pas- 
senger engineers the average hourly earn- 
ings in 1946 of 1.959 increased in 1960 to 
$4.94; for freight engineers in 1946, 1.448 
increased to $3.70, and yard engineers 1.136 
increased to $2.67, or an increase in this 
period of time for passenger engineers to 
252 (Index 100), for freight engineers to 
256 (Index 100) and to 233 (Index 100) 
for yard engineers. 


From this it is apparent that since 1946, 
the average hourly earnings of passenger 
and freight engineers have increased slightly 
more than the average hourly earnings of 
male wage earners in durable goods, while 
the average hourly earnings of yard engin- 
eers have increased only at a slightly lower 
rate than the average hourly earnings of 
male wage earners in durable goods. 


Productivity 


The Brotherhood also rests its case for 
an increase on the submission that the rates 
of earnings of locomotive engineers have 
not kept pace with the increase in produc- 
tivity of their labour, and submits that 
revenue traffic units per man hour worked 
by locomotive engineers have increased 77 
per cent between 1939 and 1960, including 
a 59 per cent rise since 1951, while at the 
same time hourly earnings have increased 
only 45.5 per cent since 1939. 


The Brotherhood then discusses the ques- 
tion as to who is responsible for the in- 
crease in productivity, and acknowledges 
that “dieselization” has unquestionably 
been a major factor in making a rapid rise 
in productivity possible, at the same time 
emphasizing its point that trains don’t move 
by themselves and that heavier train loads 
produce a marked increase in productivity. 


The Brotherhood also suggests that yard 
automation will produce comparable in- 
creases in yard productivity to those already 
shown in road-service productivity. The 
Brotherhood frankly admits that there is 
no way to determine the extent to which 
each factor of production has contributed 
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to this rise, but urges that engineers are 
entitled to a substantial increase in return, 
by reason of their contribution to increased 
productivity. 

The Board is of the view that productivity 
in industry or service is not directly trans- 
lated into increased earnings, and increased 
productivity does not in every case create 
increased ability to pay higher wages. 


There has been increased productivity in 
railway operations, but the experience of 
the railroad has been that by reason of the 
inroads of competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, the total freight-revenue ton-miles of 
all types of transportation in terms of 
constant dollars has increased at several 
times the rates of increase of freight revenue 
enjoyed by railways during the last 10 or 
12 years. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers is vitally concerned with the continued 
operation of the railways; and while it is 
not capable of logical proof, the conclusions 
to a greater or lesser extent are inevitable 
(by reason of the competitive position of 
the railway mentioned) that increased 
labour costs force railways, wherever pos- 
sible, to decrease the number of employees. 


This tendency would doubtless go on 
anyway, whether wages were static or not, 
but substantial increase in wages accelerates 
the tendency to contract the size of the 
labour force. Therefore any increased labour 
costs which amount in railway operations 
to over 60 per cent of the revenue dollar, 
before being recommended, must be amply 
justified. 

In answer to the Brotherhood’s submis- 
sion that substantial increases should be 
made to restore differentials, the Company 
says, and the statement has some substance, 
that settlements of previous contracts have 
been made without reference to restoration 
of differentials, and that this Board should 
not have added to it the responsibility of 
re-examining the merits of all settlements 
since 1939, and that the Brotherhood’s 
urging that 1939 differentials should be re- 
stored is an obvious type of reasoning with 
necromantic overtones. 

The Company further says that percent- 
age wage adjustments for the purpose of 
maintaining differentials over a given period 
of time are not compatible with the func- 
tioning of a free economy, and_ that 
fundamental differences in characteristics 
as between individuals, industries operating 
in an economy rise and fall from time to 
time, and that there is no real good reason 
why in our economy, there should be any 
perpetuation of past relationship. 
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It is understandable that the Brother- 
hood, who in 1939 enjoyed an enviable 
rank as far as wages were concerned in the 
economy, does not like to lose its position, 
but the Board is of the view that there 
is no good and valid reason why labour 
values in relation to other labour values 
must remain static in a non-static economy. 


Also, beyond that, if one uses 1939 or 
1946 or any other specific year as a basis 
for comparison, many factors would have 
to be known about the economy and the 
relative importance of various industries in 
the economy as compared to the relative 
importance now, before one would be in 
a position to even consider that a greater 
percentage rise in one section of the 
economy in wage rates is an indication of 
a depressed state of wages in another sec- 
tion of the economy showing a lesser in- 
crease. 


The Company points out that wage and 
fringe benefits represented 62.5 per cent of 
every railway revenue dollar earned by the 
Canadian National in 1960, and therefore 
any additional wage costs are very burden- 
some, more so than to many other in- 
dustries. 

The Company submits that it should be 
important to the Brotherhood members to 
have the greatest possible stability in em- 
ployment, and that by their insistence upon 
large wage gains which have costly implica- 
tions the result will mean ultimate loss in 
employment for the engineers. 

The Company answers the Brotherhood 
argument that engineers’ wage levels should 
reflect their extensive training, heavy re- 
sponsibility and inconvenience arising from 
the time spent away from home, by saying 
that mechanics, electricians, machinists, 
pipe fitters and many other trained people, 
serve long apprenticeships before enjoying 
journeymen’s wages. Engineers, however, 
shortly after they have commenced employ- 
ment as firemen, receive the regular rate of 
pay for that classification and then move, 
after a period of three years’ training, to 
become “classed” engineer. 

The Company further submits that with 
the advent of “dieselization” there has been 
no significant increase in skilled effort and 
responsibility, but on the other hand, the 
physical work and the skill in itself have 
been reduced while the responsibility has 
not greatly increased. 

The Company says that locomotive engi- 
neers are well paid, and that from the earn- 
ings data it now appears that 90.9 per cent 
of the engineers who worked during every 
pay period as locomotive engineers, earned 
in excess of $6,000.00, while 25.9 per cent 
earned more than $8,000.00, and further, 
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the locomotive engineers in 1960 averaged 
$7,259.00 and that earnings show that loco- 
motive engineers are still among the aris- 
tocracy of employees in the Canadian 
economy. 

The engineers have had, since May 1956, 
the following increases: 


May, 1956 — 6 per cent 
November, 1956 BAF. EQtOKONT 8 
yune:1, 1957 en eee 


all based on rates in effect prior to May, 
1956. 


May, 1958 — 2 per cent 
Pebruaryo dG, 1.959..5—-une3 oh nait 
September! 1,°1959* -— 203 “agit 
May 1, 1960 eee RS 


These increases from and including May 
1 were for Western engineers, and the 
Eastern engineers received increases of: 


2 per cent — May 1, 1958 

3 “% “ ~— March 1, 1959 

3 “ “  — September 1, 1959 
loin” vee ci aedVlayel,. 1960: 


These increases were based on wages in 
effect April 30, 1958. So that in effect, 
since May 1, 1956, the engineers have re- 
ceived a total percentage increase of 204 
per cent, a very substantial increase for the 
past five years. 


Cost of Living 


There has been a very modest increase 
in the Consumers’ Index Cost of Living in 
the last two years, and in the period 1945 
to 1960 the Consumer Price Index increased 
70.7 per cent, whereas the engineers’ com- 
pensation increases during the same period 
were substantially in excess of this. 


Current trends in wage settlements across 
the country show that with some exceptions, 
settlements in general industry have been 
averaging 4 to 5 cents per hour. 


The Company was able to establish, to 
the satisfaction of the Board, that there has 
been a serious decline in the railway share 
of transporting goods and persons across 
the country, and the Railway submitted to 
the Board that, in spite of efforts in either 
direction, the current year was going to 
show one of the largest operating deficits 
in the history of the Canadian National 
Railway. 


Increases to other Employees 


A very large group, in fact a high pro- 
portion of the total employees of the Rail- 
way, have recently received a substantial 
Wage increase under a two-year contract. 
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While both the Company and the Brother- 
hood submit, and it is recognized, that the 
engineers bargain collectively for them- 
selves as a group, this Board cannot ignore 
the fact that the Company has paid sub- 
stantial increases under the contract re- 
cently completed with the non-operating 
employees. 


Recommendations—It is a difficult task 
for a Board to weight all the factors as 
submitted by the Company and the Brother- 
hood with respect to the application by the 
Brotherhood for an increase in wages, but 
the Board has carefully considered all the 
arguments for a substantial increase ad- 
vanced by the Brotherhood, and has also 
weighed the arguments of the Company in 
relation to what, if any, increase should 
be recommended, and is now prepared and 
does recommend as follows: 

Effective as of May 1, 1961, 1 per cent 
increase in basic rates of pay, arbitraries and 
special allowances based on rates in effect 
April 30, 1961. 


A further increase of 1 per cent effective 
November 1, 1961 on the same basis. 

A further increase in the first pay period 
following signing of the agreement of 1 per 
cent on the same basis. 

A further increase of 2 per cent on Novem- 
ber 1, : 

A further increase of 14 
November 1, 1963. 

Contract to run from May 1, 1961 to 
April 30, 1964. All increases based on basic 
rates of pay, arbitraries and special allowances 
in effect April 30, 1961. 


per cent effective 


When the increases above recommended 
are fully in effect, they will result in an 
increase in cents-per-hour earnings to pas- 
senger engineers of about 31.85 cents, to 
freight engineers about 24.05 cents, and to 
yard engineers about 17.55 cents. 


In addition to increases recommended 
above, the Board recommends that since the 
engineers, or a large proportion of them, 
will suffer some loss in income by reason 
of the reduction in arbitrary payments here- 
inbefore recommended, even after any ad- 
justments that may be made in running 
schedules are effective, that a settlement 
payment be made as soon as the accounting 
services of the Company can arrange such 
payment after the execution of the new 
contract, to each engineer, not exceeding 
$75.00 and payable on the following basis: 
(a) For service as engineer in each of the 


eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December 1, 1961 $75 


(b) For service as engineer in seven of the 
eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December 1, 1961 $65.00. 


(c) For service as engineer in six of the eight 
pay periods immediately preceding Decem- 
ber. -1,/c1 96 Laie es es Se $55.00. 
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(d) For service as engineer in five of the 
eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December 1, 1 $45.00. 

(e) For service as engineer in four of the 
eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December 1, 1961 $35.00. 

(f) For service as engineer in three of the 
eight pay periods immediately preceding 
December 1, 1961 $25.00. 

(g) For service as engineer in two of the eight 
pay periods immediately preceding Decem- 
ber 1, 1961 $20.00. 

(h) Engineers who have performed service as 
engineer in less than two pay periods of 
the eight pay periods immediately pre- 
ceding December 1, 1961 Nil. 


ere re rere reece rere eee ee eee ° 
ere eee eee ra ° 
Pee eee e ence nen eeeeeeeeenne ° 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN 
Member 


DATED at Belleville, Ontario, the 28th 
day of November, 1961. 


MINORITY REPORT 


After having met with my colleagues on 
this Board, both in the conciliatory stages 
and in executive sessions, it became appar- 
ent that I could not associate myself with 
the recommendations which were drafted 
by the Chairman and endorsed by the 
Company nominee, my confrére Mr. 
Meighen. Although on some items I could 
possibly have agreed, the number and im- 
portance of my dissents made it more 
practical for me to prepare this minority 
or dissenting report in the course of which 
I shall indicate the points where I do concur 
with my colleagues. 


I must say at the outset that I consider 
the report of a Conciliation Board not as 
an adjudication whereby arbitrators or 
judges decide what is right or wrong ac- 
cording to the strict evidence adduced, but 
only as a last effort to suggest to parties 
involved in an industrial dispute, a solution 
to their problems. 


In this particular case, as the Board 
Chairman suggested at the outset of the 
hearings and got consent from the parties 
to omitting any kind of formal evidence, it 
becomes evident that in the absence of clear 
evidence on many points, no adjudication is 
acceptable nor fair, and I shall refuse to 
follow that line and restrict myself to 
indicate possible avenues of compromise to 
the parties. 


A rather lengthy experience on these 
Boards has taught me the wisdom of such 
an approach. 

I have carefully read the notes of the 
Chairman of the Board as endorsed by the 
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Company nominee, and I shall follow the 
same order as close as possible in order to 
facilitate the work of the parties who may 
try to utilize all our notes in some way 
to effect a peaceful settlement of their 
dispute. 


A—Requests of the Brotherhood 


No. 1. Afternoon and Night Shift Differ- 
entials in Yard Service 


This request is rejected by a majority of 
the Board because of extra cost involved. 
The other reason involved is that locomo- 
tive engineers are not to be compared with 
other workers. 


The figures produced during the hearings 
indicate that not all engineers are in yard 
service, and among the latter only a frac- 
tion work on shifts. Therefore the cost 
would not be as substantial as alleged in 
the majority report. Furthermore, this extra 
cost must be considered in the package of 
increases that will eventually become the 
basis of settlement of the agreement. 


One thing remains sure. The Brotherhood 
did establish in evidence that shift differen- 
tials are a universally recognized fact in 
industrial relations, and the percentages 
requested by the Brotherhood are standard, 
that is, 5 per cent for the evening shift and 
10 per cent for night shift. Every worker 
in Canada will recognize the legitimacy of 
this demand and the percentages claimed 
by the engineers. 


What is even more interesting is that the 
evidence has revealed that workers in the 
transportation field who work on approxi- 
mately the same schedules and under prac- 
tically similar conditions as locomotive en- 
gineers, do receive shift premiums: air 
transport, urban and suburban passenger 
transport, interurban bus and coach trans- 
port and trucking. 


Finally I do not recognize the validity of 
the argument of my colleagues on that point 
for another reason. As will be seen from a 
summation of their recommendations, what- 
ever is peculiar to locomotive engineers in 
their working conditions, they systematically 
recommend to abolish. One has to be logi- 
cal. If locomotive engineers must be con- 
sidered like any other category of Canadian 
workers and, therefore, just to relinquish 
peculiar conditions of work, then it is also 
imperative that they be granted all and 
everyone of the working conditions and 
benefits of other Canadian workers, in- 
cluding shift differentials. 


I therefore recommend that in the next 
collective agreements, the shift differentials 
be inserted as requested by the Brotherhood. 
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No. 2. Annual Vacation with Pay 

My colleagues have made a recommenda- 
tion on this, granting four weeks of vacation 
with pay for employees who have completed 
25 years’ continuous service with a com- 
pensation of 8 per cent of the gross wages. 

As a Board we did not have to make any 
recommendation on this, since both parties 
declared before the Board that they had 
agreed on the principle of this addition to 
the respective collective agreements and that 
the only point left in issue was the wording 
of the new rule governing it. A careful 
study of the respective texts proposed by 
the parties brings me to the conclusion that 
the Company text would open the door to 
disputes because of the language used. 

I therefore recommend that the working 
of the new rule agreed upon by both parties 
be that of the Brotherhood. 


No. 3. M..U. Cars 


The Brotherhood expressed willingness 
during the hearings to re-discuss this demand 
in view of an overall settlement, and there 
I shall let it lie. 


No. 4. Passenger Service 

The Brotherhood requested that overtime 
in all passenger service be paid at the rate 
of 20 m.p.h. 


Same recommendation as for No. 3 above. 


No. 5. Preparatory and Inspection 
Allowance 

By this request the Brotherhood is de- 
manding the deletion of Articles 3-A and 
4-D of the contracts. 

It did appear during the hearings that the 
C.P.R. and the Brotherhood have a rule 
governing the work of engineers in pre- 
paring and inspecting consists. On the other 
hand my colleagues, as is easily seen by 
reading their report, often invoke the neces- 
sity of parity between the two Companies, 
C.N.R. and C.P.R. 

This is a very good place to apply this 
parity and I fail to see how they could 
reject this opportunity. 

I therefore recommend to the parties to 
insert in the next collective agreements, the 
same rule that appears in the agreements 
between this same Brotherhood and C.P.R. 
regarding preparatory and inspection time 
on all classes of service for all C.N.R. 
engineers. 


No. 6. Statutory Holidays for Road Service 
Engineers on the Same Basis as for Yard 
Service Engineers 

I realized with stupefaction during the 
course of the hearings, that the locomotive 
engineers did not enjoy the universally 
recognized principle of statutory holidays. 
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The majority of the Board recommends 
rejection of the Brotherhood demand for 
three reasons: 


a. Increase in pay proposed by majority 
(in other words, cost) 


b. It would be a departure in North 
American railway practice 


c. Locomotive engineers have much lei- 
sure in. road service since they work 
as an average below forty hours a 
week, and statutory holidays have 
always been granted to provide addi- 
tional leisure without loss of pay. 


As to reason (c) above, it is the first 
time in my experience that the justification 
for granting statutory holidays is thus ex- 
plained. Statutory holidays with pay were 
granted in order not to deprive workers of 
their normal gains in case of a day less 
occurring in normal work weeks. From then 
it did develop in many instances into a 
straight fringe benefit. 

That is so true that many classes of 
workers today who work less than 35 hours 
per week, e.g. photoengravers, printers, 
lithographers, still receive paid statutory 
holidays. Further, many categories of work- 
ers who are placed in the identical position 
described by the majority report, that is, 
having to work because of the nature of 
their work on these very statutory holidays, 
still enjoy them by way of an equivalent 
number of substitute days: fire-fighters, 
policemen, manual workers in cities, etc. 

‘As to reason (b), I do not consider it 
serious enough to reject the demand. If 
every conciliator were to refuse to make a 
suggestion in any field of industrial relations 
because it would break new grounds, no 
progress would ever be achieved. If such a 
recommendation brings about a settlement, 
and if it does rectify an unbelievable back- 
ward area of the collective agreements be- 
tween these two parties, I do not hesitate 
to recommend its adoption by the parties. 

Here again I point out that my two col- 
leagues in all of their report attempt to 
bring the working conditions of locomotive 
engineers in line with those of other work- 
ers by suggesting the abolition of everything 
existing which differs from other collective 
agreements. If so, what appears in the 
working conditions of every other worker in 
Canada must also be afforded to locomotive 
engineers and, whoever heard of a Cana- 
dian worker that does not enjoy paid 
statutory holidays in the year 1961. 

As to cost, it of course is part and parcel 
of the overall increases in money benefits. 

Finally on this point, the Brotherhood 
adduced solid evidence that in all other 
types of transport, statutory holidays are 
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an established and recognized fact and, even 
in the C.N.R., categories of operating em- 
ployees already receive statutory holidays 
benefits. 


I would recommend the adoption of the 
Brotherhood request. 


No. 7. Held Away-from-home Terminal 


During conciliation the Brotherhood ex- 
pressed some willingness to discuss this 
request in terms of an overall satisfactory 
settlement. I shall leave it at that. 


No. 8. Switching en Route, and No. 9. 
Switching at Terminals and Turn-around 
Points 


Same remarks as for demand No. 7 above. 


No. 10. Rest on Road 


This demand of the Brotherhood led to 
long discussions before the Board. As may 
be seen it also brought long remarks by 
the majority of the Board. However, I take 
exception to one statement found therein. 
On page 14 it is stated “. . . until the 
Brotherhood can bring forward more speci- 
fic instances of undue fatigue being en- 
countered. .. .” Again, I repeat, that the 
parties were suggested not to bring any 
evidence by the Chairman of this Board. 


I personally would have liked to hear very 
concrete evidence on this, since it does in- 
volve the safety of the public. Not having 
personally driven trains, it is with great 
attention that I listened to illustrations and 
read arguments by the parties in trying to 
visualize what it could be to drive a train 
containing either many human lives or valu- 
able freight during a span of more than 
eight hours. 

I have had occasion to drive cars on 
business for more than 8 hours a day when 
I was alone and, if it is any slight basis for 
comparison, I see much justification in the 
request of the Brotherhood, especially when 
I think of public safety. 

On the other hand, I fail to see that it 
is the responsibility of the Brotherhood to 
go before the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Let us imagine what kind of posi- 
tion the locomotive engineers would be 
placed in if the simple following query were 
to be thrown at them by members of that 
Board: “Are you pleading before us that 
you presently are endangering the lives of 
hundreds of Canadians?”. 

I would recommend the adoption of this 
change to the rule as proposed by the 
Brotherhood. 


No. 11. Insurance 
See my remarks as to items 7, 8, 9 above. 
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No. 12. Steam-generator Cars 


In the course of conciliation before this 
Board, the Brotherhood made a concrete 
suggestion to the Carrier on this issue. 


I refer the parties to such suggestion. 


No. 13. Deadheading 


I concur with my two colleagues on this 
point. 


No. 14. Final Terminal Time 


The request of the Brotherhood is that 
Article 7F presently in application in 
Eastern Canada be made applicable to the 
Western Region. My two colleagues on the 
Board admit that this request has merit and 
further on many other points they have 
recommended equalization between East 
and West. 


Applying these criteria, I come to the 
conclusion that this request should be 
granted and become part of the new agree- 


ment between this Carrier and the Brother- 
hood. 


No. 15. Transportation 


After having read the briefs on this point 
as well as my colleagues’ suggested solu- 
tion, I would like to recommend the fol- 
lowing rule. 


Where employees come on duty at one 
place and off duty at another some dis- 
tance away, it shall be the responsibility of 
the Company to provide transportation 
either public or otherwise at its own cost 
back to the starting point, and within 15 
minutes of the end of work. Any time over 
10 minutes to be considered as overtime 
and to be credited to the employee as such. 


No. 16. Work Train Guarantee 
See remarks regarding items 7, 8, 9, 11. 


No. 17. Other Positions 


I concur with my two colleagues on this 
item. 


No. 18. Homes—Compensation for Moving 


See remarks regarding items 7, 8, 9, 11, 
16. 


No. 19. Wage Increases 
To be dealt with later. 


No. 20. Preparatory Time 


The Brotherhood wished to have an in- 
crease in time allowed. I shall deal with 
this later. 


No. 21. Long Runs 
See my remarks on item No. 10. 
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B—Requests of the Company 

No. 1. Arbitraries Removed 

The major request of the Company is the 
reduction of all arbitraries. A definition of 
what they are appears in the majority report 
and it reads: 

“They are payments to which engineers are 
entitled for certain periods of time before the 
commencement of the trip and at the end of 


the trip, and for certain time when engines run 
through terminals.” 


The basic contention of the Company for 
justifying its request that they be reduced 
may be summarized as follows: 

“We shall pay from the time required to 
report for duty.” The basic contentions of 
the Brotherhood to justify their retention 
and increase in some circumstances may be 
summarized as follows: 

“Before being capable of safely and 
adequately leaving engines after termination of 
duty, tmany minutes must be spent.” 


One additional allegation of the engi- 
neers is that across the years, the Carrier 
did recognize the truth of the position of 
the engineers to the extent that it did build 
into the wage structure allowances towards 
these extra minutes on the basis of arbitrary 
allowances. 

A fundamental difficulty arises in my 
view in that many persons, including the 
Chairman of the present Board, have been 
impressed with the word “arbitrary.” This 
is reflected in the approach which is, that 
these must disappear, and that the engi- 
neers must bargain them away and that the 
more time elapses, the less value they have. 
I am far from convinced that these allow- 
ances have only relative values or “arbi- 
trary” values. I say that since they were 
accepted by both parties as being an in- 
tegral part of wages, they have an abso- 
lute value, such as for instance when an- 
other union will state “We want a 10 cent 
increase of which 5 cents shall be applic- 
able to basic rates of pay and 5 cents shall 
be deposited on behalf of each employee 
in a pension fund.” If the Company agrees 
that 10 cents is justified, it is not because 
5 cents of the 10 cents is turned into a 
pension fund, that it has only an arbitrary 
or relative value. 


For that reason, I am quite unwilling to 
concur with my colleagues on their recom- 
mendation as to arbitraries reductions in 
road service, shop preparatory, run-through, 
preparatory, shop final inspection, run- 
through inspection, yard service, work train 
service. 
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My recommendations would be on differ- 
ent lines: 
a. Regarding preparatory and inspection 
time for all classes of service: parity 
with the C.P.R. present allowances. 


b. Any reduction in arbitraries to be 
compensated directly by an equivalent 
increase in the basic rate of pay, there- 
by inflicting no loss to any engineer. 
These increases in the basic rates of 
pay to be independent from and before 
the application of any general increase 
on the basic rates of pay. 


I would also suggest that a third condi- 
tion be admitted by Carrier and imple- 
mented by the agreement to be entered 
between it and this Brotherhood in case of 
reduction or disappearance of these arbi- 
traries. As of the moment when the arbi- 
traries are all gone, the engineers must be 
relieved of all and any responsibility for 
the mechanical condition of the locomotives. 


In a plant, operators of machines are not 
requested to repair or maintain machinery 
before they start work and after they finish. 
Somebody else does that for them. They are 
not held responsible for mechanically main- 
taining machines. The same should apply 
to engineers when all allowances shall have 
been removed, if ever . 


No. 2. Separate Run in Eastern Region 


No. 4. Release at Final Terminal 


We do not agree with the majority re- 
port granting this demand of the Company. 
It means that engineers could be required 
to perform switching after arrival at final 
terminal for hours after completion of the 
trip at much lower rates than yard-service 
engineers. 


No. 3. Called for Straight -away or Turn- 
around Service 


I concur with my colleagues on this item 
rejecting the Company request. 


No. 5. Switching at Terminals and En Route 


I concur with my colleagues on this item 
rejecting the Company request. 


No. 6. Attending Locomotives and Steam- 
generator Units 


I do not concur with my colleagues on 
this item. 


No. 7. Health and Welfare 


The Brotherhood, during the conciliatory 
stage before our Board granted the demand 
of the Company on this point, so I fail to 
see why there is a recommendation on it 
by the majority. 
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No. 8. Junction Switching 


I concur with my colleagues in rejecting 
this demand of the Company. 


No. 9. Detention and Switching at Inter- 
mediate Regions 

I concur with my colleagues in rejecting 
this demand of the Company. 


No. 10. Sleeping Quarters 
I concur. 


C—Rates of Pay—Retroactivity—Duration 
of the Agreement 


I have read the notes of my colleagues 
on the problem of increases in wages. I 
definitely do not concur with either the 
motives or the conclusions arrived at. For 
years, settlements in the railway industry 
regarding wages in Canada have been the 
same for operating or running trades and 
non-ops. 

As a matter of fact, it is notorious that 
it has always been the favourite argument 
of C.N.R. in opposing attempts by “ops” to 
break this pattern, to point out that settle- 
ments have always been the same for the 
two groups. It is also notorious that the 
Chairman of the present Board has sup- 
ported this position of C.N.R. in other 
recommendations. I therefore come to the 
conclusion that the least that we can do is 
to grant a general increase in basic rates 
equivalent to that which form the basis of 
the non-ops settlement recently arrived at 
between C.N.R. and those groups of its 
employees. 

During the hearings C.N.R. has offered 
the following: 

2 per cent on October 1, 1961 

2 per cent on October 1, 1962 

14 per cent on January 1, 1964 
with the expiry date in May 1964 for a 
three-year agreement. 


The Brotherhood did offer to settle on 
the basis of 2 per cent on the first of May 
1961, 3 per cent on January 1, 1962 and 3 
per cent on October 1, 1962 for a two-year 
agreement expiring on the Ist of May, 1963. 

As compared to this the recent non-ops 
settlement was: 

January 1, 1960 — 

September 1, 1960 — 

May 1, 1961 _ 
for a total of 7.96 per cent. 


113, percent 
2.83 66 66 
4 66 66 


My suggestion for wage increases will at 
least be equivalent to this non-ops settle- 
ment. 
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Regarding some of the arguments used 
by my colleagues, I would like to comment 
as follows: Although C.N.R. has had less 
operations in recent years than previously, 
these operations are much more profitable. 
This is due to the greater productivity, of 
which a certain degree must be credited to 
more efficiency on the part of the engineers. 


Regarding the average wages of engineers 
in 1960 and assuming that the figure quoted 
of $7,000.00 is correct, it still will not make 
of them “the aristocracy of employees.” 
Even if it were so, we are living in a free 
economy where every Canadian citizen is 
told the Horatio Alger story. Therefore 
there is nothing wrong in engineers attempt- 
ing to increase their standard of living. 
There is nothing wrong either in attempting 
to maintain their standard of living in com- 
parison with other workers in Canada. 


Regarding the increase of 204 per cent in 
5 years in the wages of engineers, I would 
like to say that this is standard for all Cana- 
dian workers. Also this increase of 204 
per cent has been the same for all other 
categories of Railway employees. 


I come to the conclusion therefore that 
for a two-year agreement retroactive to 
May 1, 1961, the following wages increases 
should be granted to the Brotherhood mem- 
bers and locomotive engineers of the 
C.N.R.: 


Effective as of May 1, 1961: 


A 2 per cent increase on basic rates of 
pay, arbitraries and special allowances based 
on rates in effect April 30, 1961. 


A further increase of 2 per cent effective 
January 1, 1962 on the same basis. A 
further increase on October 1, 1962, of 
3 per cent on the same basis. 


As to the suggestion made by my two 
colleagues of a flat sum of money and com- 
pensation for the loss or reduction in arbi- 
traries varying from $75.00 to $20.00, I 
am staunchly opposed to such a pitiful com- 
pensation for subtracting from the annual 
income of locomotive engineers approxi- 
mately, the way I have figured it, 5 per cent. 


This, Honorable Sir, is the recommenda- 
tions which I would recommend the parties 
to implement in their Collective Agreements 
to be entered to replace those that expire 
on May 1, 1961. 

I wish to thank the Board and my two 
colleagues on the Board for their co- 
operation in attempting to solve this difficult 
problem. 

Signed in Montreal, this 8th day of 
December 1961. 

(Sgd.) Marc LAPOINTE, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (Atlantic 
and Eastern Regions and Prairie and Pacific 
Regions), met the parties in Montreal on 
Ausustail,. 2, .39)and.Augustwi1, and on 
September 28. The members of the Board 
were present at all meetings, and the parties 
and the Board were engaged all day of 
September 28 in an effort to conciliate the 
issues in dispute. The Board also met in 
executive session in Montreal on Novem- 


ber 9. 


At these meetings there appeared on 
behalf of the Company: 


A. M. Hand—Assistant Manager, Labour Rela- 
tions (Chairman) Montreal. 


J. Ramage—Labour Relations Assistant, Mont- 
real. 


D. Cardi—Senior Schedule Analyst, Montreal. 


F. G. Firmin—Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Atlantic Region, Montreal. 


F. W. McCurry—Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Eastern Region, Toronto. 


J. C. Anderson—Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Prairie Region, Winnipeg. 


J. G. Benedetti—Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Pacific Region, Vancouver. 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of Belle- 
ville, Ont. He was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C. of Toronto, and Marc Lapointe of 
Montreal, nominees of the company and 
union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Hicks. 

The minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Lapointe. Judge Anderson made a supple- 
mentary statement and Mr. Hicks sub- 
mitted an addendum. 

The majority and minority reports to- 
gether with the supplementary statement and 
addendum, are reproduced here. 
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And on behalf of the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers: 

O. J. Travers—Assistant Grand Chief Engineer, 
B.L.E., Montreal. 

D. Peltiel—Economist, 
Montreal. 


J. F. Walter—General 
Montreal. 


H. L. May—General Chairman, B.L.E., Winni- 
peg. 

J. W. Macdonald—General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Truro. 


Research Associates, 


Chairman, B.L.E., 


G. B. Trimble—General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Winnipeg. 
W. J. Wright—General Chairman, B.L.E., 


Montreal. 


The last agreement as it affected the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, on 
behalf of the locomotive engineers employed 
on the Atlantic and Eastern Regions, was 
in effect from July 14, 1958 until January 
14, 1961, and the last agreement as it 
affected the locomotive engineers employed 
on the Prairie and Pacific Regions was in 
effect from August 15, 1958 until February 
js gs Me Le he 


Both parties to the dispute asked for 
many amendments to the contract, and since 
the Board was not successful in conciliating 
the dispute, it becomes necessary for it to 
report and recommend concerning the re- 
quested amendments made by the parties. 
This report will be divided into three parts. 
The first part will deal with requested 
amendments put forward on behalf of the 
Brotherhood. The second part will deal with 
requested amendments put forward by the 
Company, and the third part will deal with 
the Brotherhood’s request for a 15 per cent 
increase in basic pay rates, arbitraries and 
special allowances. 


General Statement 


The number of employees concerned in 
this case is as follows: 


Passenger Engineers — 270 
Freight Engineers — 959 
Yard Engineers — 685 

Total 1914 


These employees are all engineers of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway system, including 
the Quebec Central Railway and _ the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, but not 
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including the engineers on the Brownville- 
Newport seniority rosters in the United 
States. As will be apparent from what has 
been stated above, the engineers are covered 
by two different collective agreements, one 
applicable to the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions covering all the Canadian Pacific 
Railway territory east of Fort William, and 
the other covering the same group on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions, embracing all 
that territory of the Railway west of Fort 
William. 

The requests for changes in the contract 
are similar as between East and West, but 
in the Prairie and Pacific Regions contract, 
the engineers have three additional requests. 
When dealing with the engineer’s requests 
they will be dealt with both as they affect 
the Atlantic and Eastern Regions and as 
they affect the Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
where the requests are similar or the same, 
and where the requests are additional, as 
are three requests on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions, they will be best dealt with sepa- 
rately in this report. 


Brotherhood’s Proposals 


C.P. Eastern & Atlantic Regions 
Preamble: Request for Change In 
This proposal is: 
Add to Preamble 


Paragraph 3: The Company shall not make 
any material change or alteration to existing 
working conditions or introduce new methods 
of operating during the term of this contract, 
without the concurrence of the general chair- 
man of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 


The Brotherhood states that it has put 
forward this request because there has been 
a growing trend in management circles to- 
ward imposing unilaterally-decided changes 
in working conditions during the life of the 
agreement, by invoking the doctrine of 
management rights, and that the history of 
recent efforts by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen to negotiate a definition of 
fundamental rights, has left much to be 
desired. The Brotherhood suggests that the 
employer might, under some circumstances, 
be prepared to and might invoke the “man- 
agement’s residual rights theory” to override 
protective clauses to support unilateral 
actions on matters which might affect the 
employees’ rights and interests. 


The Brotherhood says that no doubt the 
Railway would submit that, because of a 
long relationship of collective bargaining 
between the parties, that there need be no 
cause for concern over possible abuse of 
the management’s rights clause, but the 
Brotherhood’s view is that the management’s 
rights clause should not be viewed in the 
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light of existing good relations and mutual 
understanding, but that it should be ex- 
amined in the light of how such a clause 
could be used by a hostile employer at any 
time in the future. 

The Company, in answering the argument 
of the Brotherhood, asserts that to argue 
that no new methods of operating will be 
introduced during the term of the contract 
without the concurrence of the general 
chairman of the Brotherhood, is a direct 
infringement on management’s right to make 
the decisions which management must make 
in order to operate efficiently and remain 
competitive. It also asserts that if the 
Railway were to agree to the proposal, it 
would be a restriction of its authority which 
would put in the hands of the general chair- 
man of the Brotherhood a unilateral right to 
restrict company policy in respect of meth- 
ods of operation and the introduction of 
new devices designed to increase efficiency. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
feel that it should recommend the inclusion 
in the contract of the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posed preamble paragraph respecting man- 
agement’s rights but, on the other hand, it 
sees no reason why, if the Company does 
intend at any future time to make any 
material change or alterations to existing 
working conditions, or if it does intend to 
introduce new methods of operating during 
the term of the contract, it should not, inso- 
far as possible, give such advance notice as 
it can to the general chairman of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and should discuss the effect 
of the changes with the said chairman. 


Paragraph 4: 

Amend fourth paragraph to reflect change in 
effective date and term of contract and reduce 
120 days notice to 60 days notice. 

Under this request the Brotherhood would 
like to have reduced to 60 from 120 days 
the notice that shall be given by either party 
of its desire to revise or supersede the Con- 
tract prior to expiry date. 

Recommendation—The Board sees no 
good reason why this period should not be 
reduced to 60 from 120 days and recom- 
mends that the new contract provide that, 
in the event either party wishes to revise or 
supersede the agreement, that this shall be 
done by giving the other party 60 days 
notice of such desire, the 60 days to be at 
least 60 days prior to the termination of the 
forthcoming contract, but which would not 
cancel the agreement prior to its expiry 
date. 

I—Article 1 
Clause (a) 


Rates of pay per day of 100 miles. 
Increase present basic rates, arbitraries and 
special allowances by 15 per cent. 
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II—Article 2 
Clause (b) 

Engineer to be allowed 30 minutes prepara- 
tory time for one unit plus 10 minutes for each 
additional unit in locomotive consist. 

Clause (c) Paragraph 3 

Short-turn passenger rule to read 20 miles 
per hour where 124 miles per hour presently 
appears. 

Add clause to provide yard rates of pay for 
time occupied in terminal switching. 

The Brotherhood says that the 30 minutes 
preparatory time for one unit plus 10 min- 
utes for each additional unit in the loco- 
motive consist constitutes a minimum of 
time, according to its view, in which to 
permit the locomotive engineer to perform 
the duties required of him in order to 
comply with the “Uniform Code of Oper- 
ating Rules”, and the Brotherhood went to 
some length to explain to the Board what 
the engineer is required to do in a prepara- 
tory way if he is to conform to a code of 
operating rules and the instructions relating 
thereto. As the Board sees it, if the Brother- 
hood’s request were met, all the duties of 
locomotive engineers would have to be 
spelled out in detail in the contract. 

The Company submits that it is imprac- 
ticable to define duties and responsibilities 
of an engineer in detail because they vary 
from trip to trip, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances and conditions arising during 
any particular tour of duty. The Company 
points out that after an exhaustive negotia- 
tion and investigation, the preparatory and 
arbitrary road service was reduced in 1959 
to 15 minutes, and that being the case, the 
request by the engineers for an increase in 
preparatory time arbitrary and road service 
with no increase in duties, can only be in- 
terpreted as a request for increased com- 
pensation for which no increased services 
are required. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
recommend the adoption of the Brother- 
hood’s proposal. 

The second part of this numbered re- 
quest would amend the rule in short-turn 
passenger service to read 20 miles per hour 
where 1234 miles per hour presently appears, 
and to provide yard rates of pay for time 
occupied in terminal switching. Presently, 
engineers on established passenger runs of 
less than 100 miles one way are paid on a 
continuous-time basis from the time they 
are ordered until laid up at the end of the 
day, at the rate of 124 miles per hour, 
with overtime at pro rata rates, and the 
engineer on such a run is guaranteed a 
minimum of 100 miles per day exclusive of 
his initial time. If the miles run, or the 
miles run and the service performed, in- 
cluding switching, together with all time 
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held at the terminal and turn-around points 
between the trips combined at the end of 
the day exceed 124 miles per hour, then 
the mileage will be paid, and the Brother- 
hood’s request is now to change the basis 
of payment from 124 miles per hour to 
20 miles per hour. 


The Board is informed that short runs 
in passenger service are almost entirely 
concerned with suburban service in the 
East, for which the engineer, while being 
paid from the time he reports for duty un- 
til he is released from duty, is actually 
working only a percentage of the time. 


In asking the Board to grant this request, 
the engineers’ representative says that the 
request is that the engineers in short-turn 
passenger service be paid overtime at the 
rate of 20 miles per hour instead of 124 
miles per hour, which is presently the prac- 
tice, and in support of his request he points 
out that engineers in passenger service other 
than short turn are paid overtime on a 
speed basis of 20 miles an hour at pro rata 
rates, and the time does not commence un- 
til the time on duty exceeds the miles run 
divided by 20. The Brotherhood submits 
that in outside industry, the time-and-a-half 
of the regular rate rather than pro rata 
rates appears to be the common practice 
when overtime is required. 


Recommendation—It would appear that 
although an engineer in short turn-around 
service might be on duty in excess of 8 
hours, he might only be actually working 
a maximum of 4 or 5 hours a day. In other 
words, it is seldom that he is actually per- 
forming operating duties more than 8 
hours, and in the Board’s opinion, when 
a minimum day is guaranteed exclusive of 
the initial time, and when the engineers are 
seldom on duty the full minimum day, 
it is not inequitable that the overtime 
should be paid at pro rata rates. Therefore 
the Board does not recommend that the 
Brotherhood’s request be granted. 


III—Article 3 
Clause (b) 

Engineer to be allowed 30 minutes prepara- 
tory time for one unit, plus 10 minutes for each 
additional unit in locomotive consist. 

This amendment is identical to the 
amendment requested in Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal No. 2 with reference to the amend- 
ment requested to Article 2 of the contract. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend the amendment sug- 
gested for the same reasons given in not 
recommending Brotherhood proposal No. 2 
as above. 
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IV—Article 4 
Clause (a) 
Unit basis of pay for yard service. 


Clause (s) 

Add Remembrance Day as paid statutory 
holiday. 

Add new clause to provide regularly assigned 
engineer who renders service on a yard assign- 
ment on the last day such assignment operates 
prior to a statutory holiday, 100 miles as pay- 
ment for such statutory holiday at rate of last 
locomotive operated. 

New clause to provide premium rate of pay 
for afternoon and night assignments. 


This proposal is divided into three parts. 
Under Clause (a) the Brotherhood is re- 
questing a unit basis of pay for yard ser- 
vice. Under the present clause, there is a 
classification by weight on each of the 
drivers, and the basic day’s pay, depending 
on the weight on drivers, varies from $18.26 
to $21.37. Under the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal, instead of having graduated rates 
for each engineer according to the weight 
on him as a driver, they would substitute 
single rates to apply to all locomotives in 
yard service. 


According to the Company statement, 
this would result in direct increases in basic 
rates of pay for approximately half the 
locomotives used in the service for which 
there would be no additional work per- 
formed or service rendered. The Brother- 
hood, however, supports its proposal for 
a unit basis of pay for yard engineers be- 
cause its proposal would be based on exactly 
the same formula used to arrive at the unit 
basis of pay for engineers in passenger and 
freight service, that is, a rate based on the 
average rate of all yard units in service. 


Recommendation—The Board  recom- 
mends that a unit basis of pay be estab- 
lished between the high and the low rates 
generally paid in yard service. This could 
be brought about by arriving at a weighted 
average between the high and the low rates 
paid in yard service. The reasons that the 
Board suggests a weighted average is be- 
cause it understands there are more heavy 
units in use than light units, and if a 
weighted average rate mid-way between the 
high and low rates is taken, it would take 
this into account and arrive at a rate which 
the Board feels is fair to all concerned. 

The second part of the Brotherhood’s 
request No. 4 is that Remembrance Day be 
included in the present statutory holiday 
tule governing yard engineers. 


Recommendation—The yard engineers 
are presently allowed seven statutory holi- 
days and the Board does not see fit to 
recommend that Remembrance Day be 
added to the seven presently enjoyed. 
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The third part of the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal No. 4 is that when a regular yard 
assignment is cancelled as a result of an 
approaching statutory holiday, the loco- 
motive engineer assigned shall be compen- 
sated to the extent of 100 miles (8 hours) 
at the rate for locomotive in service last 
performed, but that this should not apply 
to an engineer who exercises seniority on 
other assignments. The Company asserts 
that if this proposal were adopted, it would 
mean that an engineer whose assignment 
is cancelled prior to the statutory holiday 
(if cancelled on the statutory holiday he 
gets the statutory holiday) due to reduction 
in business would, even though the job 
no longer existed, be entitled to one day’s 
pay for a statutory holiday that occurred 
at a later date. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend this proposal as its 
view is that the yard engineer is reasonably 
well protected under the present clause. 


The last part of proposal No. 4 is that 
there should be a new clause added to the 
agreement to provide premium rates of pay 
for afternoon and night assignments in yard 
service, and if the proposal were adopted, 
a locomotive engineer in yard service who 
is required to report for duty between the 
hours of 12 noon and 5.59 p.m. standard 
time would receive an additional 5 per cent 
in basic rates of pay for such shift, and a 
locomotive engineer in yard service who 
was required to report for duty between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 5 a.m. standard time, 
would receive an additional 15 per cent in 
basic rates of pay for such service. 


In support of its contention that yard 
engineers should be paid added differentials 
for afternoon and night shifts, it submits 
that the burdens of responsibility of the 
locomotive engineer are greatly increased 
when the duties are performed during the 
evening or night hours; there is disruption 
of home and social life involved in the shift 
work, and this disruption is now recognized 
in Canadian industry which to an ever in- 
creasing extent is paying additional com- 
pensation for shift work. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
differential payments for shift work, after- 
noon and evening, are quite common in 
industrial labour contracts, the basic theory 
being that when an employee is required to 
work during hours other than what are con- 
sidered normal working hours, he should be 
paid additional compensation. In some com- 
panies who don’t normally have a second 
or third shift, the additional pay acts to 
some extent as an incentive to the company 
not to schedule work during off hours: 
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There are, however, other companies who 
are on two- or three-shift operations steadily, 
who do pay the differential for the second 
and third shift. 


The locomotive engineer in yard service 
performs work on a 24-hour basis, and 
sometimes has to work 6 days a week, and 
perhaps even 7 days a week. The most 
senior man is entitled to choose his hours, 
and if the most senior man desires the day- 
time shift he receives it through the exercise 
of seniority, and the junior man, no matter 
how junior, receives the same rate of pay 
as the senior man but is not entitled, if he 
is junior, to pick the shift that he desires. 


The Railway submits that the engineers 
already receive what amounts to a differen- 
tial because the senior man has the choice 
of the assignment, and the junior man gets 
equal pay to that of the senior man. It is 
true that this arrangement is different from 
that found in industrial trades generally. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that because of the seniority rights 
applying to the preferred time of working 
that an engineer enjoys, the reason for him 
receiving a differential in pay for off-shift 
work is not the same as that in industrial 
classes generally. To grant the engineers’ 
request would involve a very substantial 
amount of extra cost and for these two 
reasons, especially in view of the recom- 
mendations hereinafter made for increase in 
basic rates of pay, the Board does not see 
fit to recommend the Brotherhood request 
be granted. 


V—Article 5 
Clause (b) 

Amend Paragraph 1 to allow for payment of 
deadheading at the highest rate plus fare and/or 
expenses, when ordered to deadhead by other 
than rail transportation. 

Clause (f) 

Amend rule to provide payment equal to 
actual pay lost for spare engineers when attend- 
ing court and payment at rate of $2.50 per 
hour to engineer required to attend court during 
off duty hours. 

Clause (h) 

Amend rule to provide payment when 
engineer is required to set up unit or units for 
multiple service. 


The first part of this request is that an 
engineer required to deadhead by other than 
railway transportation, be paid at the highest 
deadhead rate plus his fare and expenses, 
and the Brotherhood in support of its re- 
quest says that the present deadhead rule 
makes no provision for the rate to be paid 
when deadhead service is performed on 
other than rail transportation, and that when 
other than rail transportation is required for 
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deadheading, the Company should pay the 
cost of transportation as well as pay for the 
deadhead time. 


The Company says that the present prac- 
tice is that individuals or crews may be 
deadheaded as passengers on freight or pas- 
senger trains, and when freight or passenger 
trains can’t be utilized, the Company may 
require deadheading to be done by taxi or 
bus, and in such instances the expense is 
borne by the Company. 


Recommendation (Clause (b)|—-The Com- 
pany has a request in for a reduction in 
deadheading payments which is dealt with 
under Company proposals, but with refer- 
ence to this particular proposal, the Board 
is of the opinion that when deadheading is 
required by other than railway transporta- 
tion, if the Company pays the cost of such 
transportation it should in addition to that, 
pay the lowest deadhead rate for the time 
occupied in deadheading. 


CLAUSE (F). This proposal is to amend 
the rule to provide payment equal to actual 
pay lost for spare engineers when attend- 
ing court and payment at the rate of $2.50 
an hour to an engineer required to attend 
court during off-duty hours. 

The Brotherhood asserts that this rule is 
necessary because regularly assigned engi- 
neers who are required to attend court are 
compensated to the extent of wages they 
would have earned except for their absence 
attending court, while spare engineers re- 
ceive only a low rate of $1.85 per hour to 
a maximum of 8 hours in 24 hours held. 

The Brotherhood further says that if a 
spare engineer loses one yard shift while 
attending court, he would receive $14.80, 
while his loss would amount to at least 
$19.55, being the lowest yard basic day 
rate, and under similar circumstances the 
spare road engineer might lose a trip of 
250 miles during the 24 hours he is held 
for court duty and consequently suffer an 
even greater loss. 

The Brotherhood further asserts that 
engineers should not be required to give up 
their off duty time without compensation, 
and to meet this need they suggest that 
Clause 3 of Article 5(f) be amended by 
allowing for payment at the nominal rate 
of $2.50 an hour for all time required to 
be available while off duty. 

The Company points out that the Brother- 
hood’s proposal would require all engi- 
neers being compensated to the extent of 
wages they would have earned had they 
not been called to attend court, and when 
no work is lost they be paid at the rate of 
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$2.50 an hour for all time they were re- 
quired to be available, computed from the 
time they were required to report or dead- 
head. 


Under the present rule, an engineer in 
regularly assigned service or set up in pool 
service, who is called as a witness in court 
by the Company or before a coroner’s in- 
quest in a case in which the Company is 
concerned, will be compensated to the ex- 
tent of wages which he would have earned 
except for his absence as a result of such 
call, and the engineer who is on the spare 
board and is called as a witness in like 
circumstances, if time is lost: 8 hours will 
be allowed per day of 24 hours at the rate 
of $1.85 an hour. 


Recommendation [Clause (f)|—The Board 
is of the view that the spare engineer 
should be paid for time lost on an hourly 
basis related to his daily basic pay in the 
last service he performed. In other words, 
if the last service he performed had a basic 
day rate of $19.55 and he were on duty 
at a coroner’s inquest for an hour, he 
would receive $19.55 divided by eight, 
$2.45, and if his last service was at a 
higher rate he would receive an hourly rate 
based on his basic daily rate divided by 
eight. 

The Board does not recommend that this 
provision should be extended to cover cases 
in which the engineer loses no wages. In 
such circumstances, although he must 
attend court by reason of being subpoenaed 
to an inquest or court, he actually receives 
reasonable expenses while away from home 
and is reasonably compensated in the 
Board’s view for the time lost if he loses 
no work thereby. 


CLAUSE (H). This proposal would amend 
Article 5, Clause (h) to provide payment 
when an engineer is required to set out or 
pick up unit or units for multiple service. 


Under the present rule governing pay- 
ments for the service of setting out and 
picking up diesel units en route, locomo- 
tive engineers receive payment only when 
thev are required to make or break connec- 
tions between units and at points where 
shop staff is employed to perform the work 
involved in making or breaking connec- 
tions, the locomotive engineer is not paid 
the allowance specified, and the Brother- 
hood asserts even though the shop staff 
actually makes the connections, the engi- 
neer often is required to perform other 
functions which may include cutting out 
brake, setting rotor valve, setting engine 
control switch, removing control handles, 
closing unit doors and windows, etc. The 
Brotherhood also states that for these 
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reasons it submits that there should be a 
payment of 30 minutes specified in the rule 
applying at all points where diesels are set 
out and picked up en route, as provided for 
in the rule as they suggest it should be 
amended. 

It will be noted that one of the Com- 
pany’s proposals is that t=: present pay- 
ments provided should be .teleted from the 
articles in the contract in both East and 
West regions. The Boar was told that 
the present clause was written 1n as a result 
of negotiations in the 1959 settlement, and 
that the payments provided for by this rule 
apply when units are picked up or set out 
at intermediate points for traffic or operat- 
ing purposes requiring the making or break- 
ing of connections between the units by the 
engineer, but not if connections between 
the operating units of the locomotive con- 
sist are made or broken by shop staff per- 
sonnel or other employees assigned to per- 
form this service. An exception to the pay- 
ment where shop staff personnel did not 
perform the service, is that no payment is 
provided if the unit has to be set out or 
picked up because of mechanical failure. 


Recommendation [Clause (h)|—The Board 
is of the opinion that in this situation the 
engineers are requesting payment mostly in 
consideration of services performed by em- 
ployees other than themselves, and it does 
not feel justified in making the recommen- 
dation asked for. The Company’s request is 
dealt with under Company proposais. 


Vi—Article 6 
Clause (c) 

Amend rule to provide that diesel units in 
snow plow service will be equipped with dual 
cab heaters. 


Brotherhood’s request No. 6 requesting 
Clause (c) of Article 6 be amended to 
provide that diesel units in snow-plow ser- 
vice will be equipped with dual cab heaters, 
has been dropped. 


Vil—Article 7 
Clause (c) 

Increase wayfreight rate by $2.00 per 100 
miles. 


This proposal is that Article 7 be amended 
increasing the wayfreight rate by $2.00 per 
100 miles. Under the present wayfreight 
rule, regularly assigned engineers in way- 
freight service or through-freight engineers 
that qualify under the conversion rule, re- 
ceive $0.70 per 100 miles as payment over 
and above the basic freight rate applicable. 

The Brotherhood submits that when the 
differential for wayfreight service was first 
established, it amounted to 18 per cent of 
the basic freight rate in effect at that time, 
and that today’s differential of $0.70 per 
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mile represents less than 5 per cent of the 
basic freight rate calculated on the rate 
for one unit in freight service, and thus the 
Brotherhood argues that on the basis of 
the differential in 1902, it might well have 
requested a $3.00 differential today, but it 
asserts it is asking only $2.00 because it 
compares with the differential paid to road 
switcher assignments. 

The Company asserts that the wayfreight 
differential paid locomotive engineers was 
in recognition of longer hours on duty 
brought about by additional work handling 
less-than-carload-lot-freight and local switch- 
ing, and that in the past, it was not unusual 
for wayfreight crews to unload 10 to 20 
cars of less-than-carload-lot-freight during a 
trip, as well as perform switching at various 
stations along the line to set off, pick up or 
place cars for loading or unloading in car- 
load lots. 

The Company says that since 1920, less 
than carload-lot traffic has been greatly 
reduced and at the present time wayfreight 
seldom handle more than one car of less 
than carload lot traffic, and in some cases 
only part of a car. The Company also says 
that wayfreight and mixed-train crews 
handle a very small volume of l.c.l. freight, 
their main duties being spotting and switch- 
ing cars. The Board is satisfied that there 
has been a vast reduction in l.c.l. traffic and 
that this has resulted in the duties of crews 
in wayfreight and mixed train service being 
in the main confined to switching en route. 

Recommendation—The Board has come 
to the conclusion that wayfreight and mixed 
train service is not nearly as onerous and 
as time consuming and as irregular as it 
was in the past, and does not see fit to 
recommend that the Brotherhood’s proposal 
be adopted by the carriers. 


VIlI—Article 8 
Clause (a) 


_Amend rule to allow for payment of all 
time occupied in work train service en route. 


New clause to provide that self-propelled 
cranes handling cars in work train service will 
be manned by locomotive engineer. 


The Brotherhood explains that this request 
is designed to compensate road engineers for 
all time occupied in work train service en 
route, and that since road engineers are 
paid on the basis of time or miles, which- 
ever is the greater, the performance of work- 
train service en route adds to the time 
required to complete a trip, and is outside 
of the trip called, and therefore some form 
of compensation should be paid for the 
time so occupied. 

The present rule provides that such an 
engineer will be paid for work train serv- 
ice en route when the time occupied ex- 
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ceeds one hour. The Western rule provides 
for payment of all time held to perform 
work service en route, and is outside the 
work of the trip. The present rule allows 
the road engineer payment for work or 
wreck train en route when the time occupied 
exceeds one hour. 


The Company in dealing with this re- 
quest says the real purpose to be served 
by the provision for additional payment 
was to impose a penalty on the Company 
in circumstances where crews are delayed 
en route for unduly long periods as a re- 
sult of performing these services. 


Recommendation (Part 1, Proposal VIII) 
—The Board is of the opinion that the 
present rule provides adequate safeguards 
for the engineers and therefore does not 
recommend the change requested. 

The second part of the Brotherhood’s 
proposal No. 8 is that a new clause be 
added to provide that the self-propelled 
cranes handling cars in work-train service 
will be manned by a locomotive engineer. 


This proposal is put forward by the 
Brotherhood to make sure that when cars 
are moved by means of propulsion other 
than locomotive that the engineer’s rights 
to operate the means of propulsion are 
safeguarded. Self-propelled cranes are for 
specific work and they are operated quite 
differently from locomotives, and the Board 
does not feel there is any justification to 
recommend the adoption of the Brother- 
hood’s proposal. 


Recommendation (Part 2, Proposal VIII) 


—The Board recommends that this proposal 
be not accepted. 


IX—Article 10 
Clause (a) 

Amend rule to allow away from home pay- 
ment after the expiration of 12 hours in place 
of 16 hours and provisions of rule to apply in 
assigned as well as unassigned service. 


The Brotherhood proposes that Article 10, 
Clause (a) be amended to allow away- 
from-home payment after expiration of 12 
hours in place of 16 hours and provisions 
of the rule to apply in assigned as well as 
unassigned service. 


The present clause provides that an 
engineer in pool freight and in unassigned 
service held at other than home terminal 
longer than 16 houres without being called 
for duty, will be paid minimum passenger 
rates on the basis of 124 miles per hour 
for the first 8 hours in each subsequent 24 
hours thereafter. 


The Brotherhood advances as its reason 
for requesting that the 16 hours be reduced 
to 12 hours, that the 16-hour provision is 
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excessive and results, according to the 
Brotherhood’s submission, in engineers being 
held away from home for longer periods 
than necessary, and that engineers held 
away from home are put to considerable 
expense and inconvenience for which the 
present rule does not adequately provide. 


The Brotherhood proposal would provide 
for away from home payment after the 
expiration of 12 hours in place of 16 hours 
and would apply the rule in assigned as well 
as unassigned service. The present rule in- 
sures that engineers receive at least one 
basic day’s pay for each 24 hours held 
even although no work may be performed. 


The Company says that it does everything 
possible consistent with economy of opera- 
tion to return crews promptly to their home 
terminal, and in those instances where 
crews are held at away-from-home terminals 
a sufficient length of time to come within 
the provision of the present rule, it is due 
to some factor not resonably within the 
control of the Company, such as unbalanced 
flow of traffic, or serious interference with 
train movements because of weather or 
unusual conditions. It also states that the 
present rule provides a sufficient penalty to 
discourage any unreasonable delays and 
provides a protection to the employees 
against loss of earnings without involving a 
waste of transportation service. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that the Brotherhood is reasonably 
well protected under the present rule and 
recommends no change, except that the 
rule should provide that when assigned 
engineers are held away from the home 
terminal, except in cases of wrecks, snow 
blockages or washouts on the sub-division 
to which they are assigned, and when 
engineers on assigned runs are held away 
from home terminals waiting their trains, 
delayed beyond the advertised time of de- 
parture the engineers will be paid for the 
time so held if it is more than 7 hours. 
Seven hours or less not to count. If over 
7 hours the engineers to be paid twelve 
and one-half (124) miles for each hour 
over the said 7 hours at minimum passenger 
rates for the first eight (8) hours in each 
subsequent twenty-four (24) hours so held. 
Time to be submitted on a separate time 
return. 


X—Article 11 


Amend the rule to provide that locomotive 
engineer will be employed to operate all forms 
of motive power in passenger, freight, yard 
and work-train service. 





The Brotherhood would add to the present 
tule the following words: 


“Whenever new forms of motive power are 
introduced in freight, passenger, yard, work- 
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train or snow-plow service, position of engineer, 
operator or motorman will be filled from the 
seniority roster of the locomotive engineers.” 


The Brotherhood says that recently ex- 
periments have been conducted with a dif- 
ferent class of motive power operating on 
rail, consisting of a tractor-trailer type of 
equipment in which flanges are placed on 
the wheels making the operation on railway 
tracks feasible. 

While the Company admits that experi- 
ments have been made with some other dif- 
ferent forms of motive power, it is the 
Board’s understanding that no such tractor 
or motor-truck type of transport is likely to 
be introduced in the immediate future. 


Recommendation—There is still great un- 
certainty as to whether or not the Railway 
will introduce any other forms of motive 
power, and until the introduction of some 
different form of motor power becomes a 
practical and definite possibility, the Board 
does not see fit to recommend the adoption 
of the suggested amendment. 


XI—Article 12 

Add provision to prevent the operation of 
“A” and “B” diesel units backwards except in 
case of emergency or doubling grades. 

This proposal is to add a provision to 
Article 12 to prevent the operation of “A” 
and “B” diesel units backwards except in 
cases of emergency or doubling grades. The 
Brotherhood says that this rule is necessary 
as a Safety measure, that diesel units are not 
designed to operate backwards in road 
service because the controls are located so 
that engineers must face forward to properly 
operate them, and that the Company has 
sometimes asked engineers to operate diesel 
units backwards for some _ considerable 
distance. 

Recommendation—The Board is of the 
view that the Company is safety conscious, 
and while the Board has some sympathy for 
the Brotherhood’s request, it does not feel 
that it should recommend the incorporation 
in the contract of the clause suggested, but 
at the same time, it would like to point out 
to the Railway that in its opinion diesel 
“A” and “B” units should not be operated 
backwards in road service unless in very 
exceptional circumstances, and except in 
cases of emergency or in doubling grades or 
for other like reasons. 


XII—Article 16 
Section 1, Clause (d) 
Amend rule to provide 4 weeks vacation after 
25 years continuous service and 250 months of 
compensated service. 
Section 3 

Add clause to provide that time lost due to 
compensable injury will be considered as com- 
pensated service in the calculation of pay. 
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This proposal is to amend Section 1 
Clause (d) of Article 16 to provide 4 weeks 
vacation after 25 years continuous service 
and 250 months of compensated service, 
and to add another clause to Section 3 to 
provide that time lost due to compensable 
injury will be compensated service in the 
calculation of vacation pay. 


Recommendation—Under the recent non- 
operating employees collective agreement, 4 
weeks vacation after 25 years of continuous 
service was granted by the Company, and 
the Board is of the opinion that this request 
should be granted by the Company to the 
employees, but that the part of it which 
has to do with time lost as a result of com- 
pensable injury as compensated service 
should not be used in the calculation of 
vacation pay. The actual wording of this 
vacation clause should be left to the parties 
to work out between themselves. 


XIII—Article 19 
Clause (a) 


Add provision that investigation will be held 
at home terminal of engineer concerned. 


Clause (d) 

Amend rule to provide that engineer will not 
be dismissed or disciplined without a fair and 
impartial trial; will not be required to assume 
responsibility in his statement and will be noti- 
fied of the decision within 15 days of initial 
investigation. 

This proposal is divided into two parts. 
The first part is to amend Article 19 by 
adding a provision that investigation will be 
held at home terminal of engineer con- 
cerned, and the second part is to amend the 
rule to provide that the engineer will not 
be dismissed or disciplined without a fair 
and impartial trial, and will not be required 
to assume responsibility in his statement, 
and will be notified of the decision made 
within 15 days of the initial investigation. 

The Brotherhood says that sometimes an 
engineer has to travel up to 150 miles to 
reach the headquarter station where the in- 
vestigation takes place, and that such in- 
vestigation should be held at the home 
terminal. It also says that engineers should 
not be asked such a question as “Do you 
accept responsibility?”, and that the rule 
should provide that decision would be ren- 
dered within 15 days after the investigation 
is held unless otherwise mutually agreed 
upon. 

The Board is told that this rule has been 
a rule standard both in the engineers’ and 
the trainmen’s rule, and that in 1960 in 
the trainmen’s agreement the rule was 
amended by adding Clause (d), which 
read as follows: 

“An employee will not be disciplined or dis- 


missed until after an investigation has been 
held and until the employee’s responsibility is 
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established by assessing the evidence produced 
and no employee will be required to assume 
this responsibility in his statement or statements. 
An investigation shall be held and the employee 
advised in writing of the decision within 15 days 
of the time the report is rendered except as 
otherwise mutually agreed upon.’ 

Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that the engineer’s contract should 
contain a similar clause. The Board does 
not recommend the other changes requested 
by the Brotherhood in this rule. 


XIV—Article 20 

Amend the rule to read: Passenger trains 
handling piggyback cars will be considered as 
mixed-train service. 

The Brotherhood proposes that Article 20 
be amended to read: Passenger trains hand- 
ling piggyback cars will be considered as 
mixed-train service. This proposal has been 
dropped and therefore it is not necessary 
to report upon it. 


XV—Article 23 
Clause (a) 


Amend rule to allow engineer to book rest 
after the expiration of 8 hours on duty and be 
paid for time occupied travelling to objective 
terminal or provided with suitable sleeping 
accommodations at the point where rest is 
booked. 

Under this proposal the Brotherhood asks 
that Clause (a) of Article 23 be amended 
to allow an engineer to book rest after 
expiration of 8 hours on duty and be paid 
for time occupied travelling to objective 
terminal or be provided with suitable sleep- 
ing accommodation at the point where rest 
is booked. 


At the present time an engineer who has 
been on duty 12 hours or more will have 
the right to book rest at any point and the 
man is to be the judge of his condition. 
The Brotherhood submits that by reason of 
the exacting nature of locomotive engi- 
neers’ duties, engineers should be allowed 
to book rest if their condition warrants it, 
and they should be the judge of that at 
the end of 8 hours on duty. 

The Brotherhood’s view is that an engi- 
neer who is required to sit at the controls 
on his locomotive with his foot on the dead- 
man control, and at the same time be watch- 
ful of every movement of his engine and 
train, finds on occasion that he needs to 
book rest at the end of 8 hours, and that 
if that is so, he should have the right to 
do so. 

The second. part of the Brotherhood’s 
request is that the engineer be paid for 
time occupied travelling to the objective 
terminal or provided with suitable sleeping 
accommodation at the point where rest is 
booked. 
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The Company contends that the present 
provision permitting engineers to take rest 
at any point after 12 hours or more on 
duty is fair and creates no hardship. It 
points out that the physical requirements 
of locomotive engineers have not increased, 
but with the advent of the diesel and vari- 
ous improvements in the engineer’s posi- 
tion and with the introduction of many 
devices, the actual physical work of the 
engineer is much less onerous than that re- 
quired of him while operating under steam 
power. 

The Company points out that the pres- 
ent rule is intended to apply only when the 
physical condition of the man taking rest 
is such that he cannot carry on to the ter- 
minal, and that it was never intended or 
accepted that men who were physically fit 
to carry on would be permitted to take rest 
for the purpose of circumventing work still 
required to be done. Engineers sometimes 
work less than 8 hours before they are off 
duty and sometimes more, and the Com- 
pany contends that the existing arrange- 
ment is fair and equitable to all parties 
concerned. 

If the Brotherhood’s demand were met, 
one man of a crew could tie up an entire 
crew without regard to the expense or loss 
to the Company and inconvenience to its 
customers. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners is 
empowered to make rules regulating the 
hours of work for railway employees, and 
if the Brotherhood could bring forth 
sufficient instances where an engineer, who 
entered upon his duty after proper rest, 
found that by reason of fatigue he re- 
quired to book rest after 8 hours and be- 
fore 12 hours, no doubt the Board of 
Transport Commissioners would make a 
ruling to meet the situation as it found it. 

The second part of the request is that 
the engineers be supplied with suitable 
sleeping accommodations at the point where 
rest is booked. This would mean if this 
request were met that the Company would 
have to supply or would have to be pre- 
pared to supply accommodation at almost 
every point on the system without knowing 
in advance where such point would be at 
which the engineer might decide to book 
rest. 

Recommendation—Engineers at present 
booking rest en route are permitted to 
travel to the terminal on their train or on 
the first passenger train. This seems reason- 
able. The Board does not recommend the 
acceptance of the suggested change either 
as to the reduction in hours in booking 
rest or as to the provision requested for 
supplying suitable accommodation at points 
where rest is booked. 
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XVI—Article 25 
Clause (a) 


Amend rule to provide diesel units with 
suitable locker for storing clothing, elimination 
of diesel fumes and maintenance of weather 
stripping. 


New clause to provide for electric water 
coolers on diesel units. 


New clause to provide for the installation 
of bay windows and awnings on all diesel units 
employed in yard, wayfreight and road-switcher 
Service, 

The next proposal of the Brotherhood is 
that Article 25 be amended in Clauses (a) 
and (d) as set out in the appendixes. The 
reason given by the Brotherhood for this 
requested amendment is that the present 
rules which were written for steam power 
are not applicable to present conditions, 
and it submits that with diesel locomotives, 
there is not adequate provision for storing 
the clothing. Further, that weather stripping 
on doors and windows becomes worn and 
missing, causing cold, drafty cabs, and that 
the admission of oil fumes from the en- 
gine causes embarrassment and fatigue, and 
that the heaters are not of sufficient capacity 
on some units, and that drinking water 
facilities are primitive. All of these things 
they want corrected, and that the new rule 
is designed to do this. 


Dealing with the part of the request 
which has to do with the lockers for storing 
clothing, the Company points out that most 
yard diesels are equipped with lockers for 
this purpose, but it is their experience even 
when so equipped they are not used, and 
as a result, the policy was changed so that 
coat hooks were put on in diesel cabs, and 
except for the inclusion of the request at 
this time of bargaining, the Company has 
had no other complaints concerning the 
arrangement. 


The Company says that occasionally there 
have been complaints about diesel exhaust 
fumes entering the operating cab, and when 
this has been brought to its attention, the 
condition has been remedied. The Com- 
pany also says that prior to the onset of 
winter weather, the regular staffs are aug- 
mented and cabs are winterized, and that 
they have had very few complaints in this 
connection. 


The Company also says that the request 
for supplying electric water coolers, if car- 
ried out over the whole system, would re- 
sult in the expenditure of approximately 
$450,000.00, and that the Company pres- 
ently supplies ice water in regularly steri- 
lized galvanized pails. 

The Brotherhood request for bay win- 
dows and awnings refers to diesel units in 
wayfreight and road-switcher service, 
where considerable switching is performed. 
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{he Company says that bay windows and 
awnings are not necessary on the road 
diesel because the units already supply ex- 
cellent visibility front and rear. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that the improvements recom- 
mended by the Brotherhood, while desir- 
able, are of an expensive nature and should 
not presently be recommended. However, 
the Board does ask that the Company pay 
more attention to specific complaints when 
they are received and take corrective action 
to improve them. The Company might in- 
struct its local management personnel to 
forward these complaints to the head office. 
It would appear that some of the diffi- 
culties that have arisen have done so by 
reason of the man on the scene not passing 
on the complaints to people in higher man- 
agement positions in the Company. 


XVII—Article 26 
New rule to define duties of an engineer. 
New rule to provide that regularly assigned 
engineer will receive at least 24 hours notice of 
cancellation of assignment or be paid 100 
miles for each day lost. 


The Brotherhood proposes a new rule 
to define the duties of an engineer and a 
new rule to provide that regularly assigned 
engineers receive at least 24 hours notice of 
cancellation of assignment or be paid 100 
miles for day lost. 


The engineers’ committee feels that since 
any present rules or booklets relating to 
the duties of engineers were prepared and 
promulgated primarily to relate to steam 
locomotives, that the various items relating 
to the duties of a locomotive engineer 
which are found in different places should 
be combined under one article and written 
into the collective agreement. 


The Board understands that engineers’ 
duties for the different classes of service 
may be quite different, and it would be 
difficult to write a rule to define all the 
duties. The very definition of duties might 
be interpreted so as to restrict or avoid 
work which had never been intended or 
contemplated, although it might not be 


specifically spelled out in the duties as 
defined. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
see fit to recommend that a rule be written 
to outline in detail the duties of a locomo- 
tive engineer. 


PART 2—PrROPOSAL XVII. The Brother- 
hood’s request for a new rule covering can- 
celling of assignments is to protect an as- 
signed locomotive engineer from loss of 
time due to short notice being received that 
his assigned job or run has been cancelled. 
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The Company points out that cancellation 
of assignments usually results from two 
causes: (1) an emergency situation where 
no operation can be performed and advice 
of cancellation depends on the cause of 
emergency, or (2) where an assignment 
is not warranted, in which case advance 
notice is given. 


Recommendation—The Board does not 
recommend that a rule be written as the 
Brotherhood suggests, but it is of the 
opinion that the Company might well give 
a letter to the Brotherhood advising the 
Brotherhood that it would give 24 hours 
advance notice of cancellation of assign- 
ment whenever possible. 


XViIU—New Rule 


The Brotherhood proposes to have a 
new rule written into the contract covering 
rest-house conditions and maintenance. The 
rule respecting work trains, sleeping 
quarters, as suggested reads as follows: 


Requested Rule or Amendment 


Clause (a) Engineer who has been on duty 
eight (8) hours or more will have the right to 
book rest at any point, the man to be judge 
of his own condition, 8 hours rest to be con- 
sidered sufficient except in extreme cases. It is 
understood that in the event of an engineer 
having to tie up between terminals and ask for 
relief owing to excess time on duty, he will be 
furnished transportation and allowed to travel 
to terminal on his train or first passenger 
train, if more preferable to him, and be com- 
pensated as in continuous service until arrival 
at objective terminal. 

Nore. In the event an engineer books rest 
between terminals and is supplied with proper 
sleeping accommodation, payment for his trip 
will be on a continuous-time basis less time of 
rest booked. 


The Brotherhood says that at the present 
time the contract contains no adequate 
provision covering the matter of sleeping 
quarters for locomotive engineers when tied 
up away from their home terminal. It 
asserts that while rest-house accommoda- 
tion is being provided by the Company, 
there is nothing in the collective agreement 
which makes it a requirement for the 
Company to do so except as stipulated in 
Article 8(f) of the Atlantic & Eastern 
Regions schedule and Article 8(h) of the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions schedule which 
pertains to engineers assigned to work train 
service. This rule reads as follows: 


“Suitable sleeping accommodation, including 
pillows, blankets, mattresses, will be provided 
for an engineer on work train. Engineer on 
work-train service when laid up at other than 
terminal will be paid continuous time if sleep- 
ing accommodation is not provided.” 
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Recommendation— The Board recom- 
mends that a rule be worked out between 
the parties covering rest houses, and that 
such rule be incorporated in the contract. 
The Board does not, however, recommend 
that the sleeping quarters should be separ- 
ately provided for engineers, and in fact, 
such sleeping quarters might well be pro- 
vided in motels, hotels, or other suitable 
places. 


The wording of the rule as recommended 
should be carefully worked out, and while 
protecting the men so they will have com- 
fortable and sanitary quarters, the Company 
should be given the widest possible latitude 
as to the place of the quarters and the 
nature of the accommodation, that is, 
whether it is private or public accom- 
modation. 


XIX—New Rule 


The next Brotherhood proposal is that 
there should be a rule introduced to pro- 
vide for statutory holidays to locomotive 
engineers in all classes of service. The rule 
should follow the general pattern of the 
master agreement for statutory holidays 
for non-operating trades. 

The Brotherhood submits that the Com- 
pany should extend to all engineers similar 
statutory holiday provisions as they pres- 
ently extend to engineers in yard service, 
and in support of its contention, it states 
that road engineers wish to enjoy holidays 
with their families as much as any other 
citizen, and when deprived of the right 
to do so should be compensated for loss 
in manner similar to that of yard men and 
those employees in the non-operating group. 
The Brotherhood submitted certain statisti- 
cal material to show how common statu- 
tory holiday provisions are in industrial 
contracts. 


The Company on the other hand points 
out that although agreements for non- 
operating employees have contained clauses 
giving them premium payment for work 
performed on certain statutory holidays for 
many years, such provisions have not until 
recently been applied to any of the running 
trades, and then only in 1957 was statutory 
holiday pay provided for engineers in yard 
service. 


The Company points out that in outside 
industry, the requirement of working on a 
statutory holiday is at the discretion of the 
employer, and can be related directly to 
expectation of profit arising from the extra 
work performed, and that even in yard 
service some reductions can be made in 
yard assignments on statutory holidays due 
to the local businesses closing down. 
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The Company asserts that since, under 
its charter, accommodation for all traffic 
must be provided without delay and with 
due care and diligence, that trains must be 
operated around the clock, 7 days a week, 
and that this fact is recognized in the exist- 
ing rates of pay; that to suspend train 
movements on statutory holidays would 
cause a serious dislocation because of delays 
to traffic, deterioration of perishable goods 
and inconvenience to many. 


Also, since statutory-holiday work is 
primarily a penalty payment to minimize 
and eliminate work on the day on which 
the penalty applies, and since this cannot be 
done owing to the nature of the Railway’s 
operation, there is no need for such pro- 
vision in the contract, as it would amount 
simply to a penalty provision which would 
add remuneration for no service performed. 
No other branch of the operating service 
other than the yard engineers receive 
statutory holiday pay. 


Recommendation—As the average time 
worked of both freight and passenger engi- 
neers is less than 40 hours a week, there is 
less need for an allowance for statutory 
holidays, and in view of the recommenda- 
tions for increase in basic wages herein- 
after made, the Board does not see fit to 
recommend the change requested by the 
engineers. 


XX—New Rule 


The next proposal of the engineers is 
that a new rule be added to provide pay- 
ment for a locomotive engineer required 
to operate a locomotive equipped with radio 
telephone. This the engineers say is based 
on the principle that such service does not 
fall within the normal scope of the duties 
of a locomotive engineer, and if he is to 
use radio telephone, his productivity and 
efficiency is thereby increased and it should 
be compensated for by a premium payment 
of $1.00 per trip. 


The Company says that radio equipment 
is provided to bring about more efficient 
operation by enabling instructions to be 
transmitted more expeditiously and clearly, 
and that the equipment is installed at the 
Company’s expense and that any increase 
in efficiency or safety is attributable di- 
rectly as a result of additional capital in- 
vestment, rather than a change in the 
engineers’ function. 


The Company says that communications 
have always been of importance and con- 
cern to locomotive engineers as well as 
to all members of the running trades and 
that they have always had communication 
responsibility, and that the use of radio is 
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simply a substitute for duties that have 
been more onerous and unpleasant and 
unreliable in the past, and that their use 
simply benefits engineers by making their 
work safter and more comfortable. The 
request amounts to a request for an in- 
crease in compensation for which no addi- 
tional service is rendered or no additional 
work performed. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that an engineer has responsibility 
for communication with the use of various 
flags, flares and signals and the use of a 
radio facility is only an extension of these 
responsibilities, and does not change his 
function, and the Board is of the opinion 
that the use of radio facility may in some 
instances make this function of the engi- 
neers easier and more comfortable to per- 
form. For these reasons it would recom- 
mend against the acceptance of the Brother- 
hood’s proposal. 


XXI—New Rule 


The next Brotherhood proposal is to 
introduce a rule fur the payment of wages 
every second Thursday. While if this were 
practical it would be an advantage to the 
engineers, the demand does present practical 
problems for the Railway, and a similar 
request was put forward by the non-operat- 
ing groups in 1958, and as a result of a 
study by committee representatives of both 
parties, it was found that the implementa- 
tion of the request was impractical and it 
was later withdrawn. 


Recommendation—Since this schedule of 
payment does not apply to any other Rail- 
way employees, the Board does not see fit 
to recommend that it be applied to the 
engineers. 


XXII—New Rule 


The Brotherhood proposes a new rule 
to provide engineers for compensation for 
loss incurred in the sale of their property 
and expenses in connection with moving 
personal effects when required to relocate 
their residence as a result of change in 
terminals. 


The engineers point ou tthat terminal 
points have been established and designated 
by the Company, and following the estab- 
lishment and designation of terminals, engi- 
neers have been required to establish their 
homes at work out of such designated 
points, and that during the course of time 
locomotive engineers have bought or built 
homes and contributed to the building up 
of a community in which they were ex- 
pected to live. 
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The Brotherhood says that as a result 
of ‘“dieselization” many services that were 
necessary when steam locomotives were 
used are not necessary now. There has 
been a discontinuance of water tanks, coal 
chutes, ice pits, round houses and cutting 
down of shop staffs, and sometimes one 
locomotive engineer now performs work 
previously requiring several to do, and 
because of the advantages of the new in- 
novations in motive power employees who 
are required to move their families away 
from the homes they have spent many 
years to acquire, and away from the social 
life they have established, and the many 
municipal improvements they have helped 
to pay for, should be protected against 
Josses in the event of the sale of their homes 
or moving away when the exigencies of 
the operation require them to change their 
place of residence. 


The wording of the new rule that the 
Brotherhood proposes may be found on 
Page 5 of the Company brief and starts 
out as follows: 

“When a locomotive engineer is forced to 
move from a home terminal to exercise his 
seniority to enable him to work because of 
management’s desire to run trains two sub- 
divisions or through existing home terminals, 
(existing home terminals to mean home 
terminals existing in 1957) or through former 
turn-around points. Such locomotive engineers 
must be compensated for the moving of house- 
hold effects and further, must be compensated 
for any monetary loss from the sale of homes. 


The cost of such homes to be determined 
on the value of the current condition of the 
homes had such homes been offered for sale 
2 years prior to the notification of change in 
operation. The home to be defined as meaning 
the house, property the house stands on, the 
garage and necessary outbuildings and the 
property that such garage or outbuildings stand 
on. It to be understood that any locomotive 
engineer who has already suffered a loss because 
of the running of crews through home terminals 
or two sub-divisions, that this article of the 
contract be retroactive.” 


Management in reply says that as far as 
the agreement is concerned, management’s 
rights are unrestricted in the matter of 
extending runs or changing terminals, and 
that the rule which has been in force 
since 1959, Article 26, Clause 1, amply 
protects the Brotherhood to the point of 
providing for impartial arbitration if agree- 
ment cannot be arrived at concerning the 
establishment or the changing of home 
terminals. 


Recommendation—The Board is aware 
of the fact that by reason of “dieselization” 
and changing schedules and terminals, many 
employees may be uprooted. However, it 
takes note of the fact that recently the 
Minister of Transport announced that this 
whole problem would be referred to a 
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legislative committee of the House of Com- 
mons at the next session of the Federal 
Parliament. 

No doubt this committee will go into 
every aspect of the matter and make a 
report thereon. In the meantime, the 
Board of Conciliation feels that the present 
arrangement should not be disturbed and 
therefore it recommends that the Brother- 
hood’s request as outlined in its proposals 
be not granted in the forthcoming contract. 
The Board does not wish in any way to 
influence what the committee might decide. 


XXIII—Separate Proposal Offer to Prairie 
& Pacific Regions Only 


The Brotherhood proposes that under 
Article 2 of the Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
Road Service, they wish the rule to read 
20 miles per hour where 124 miles per 
hour and 15 miles per hour now appear. 
The engineers explain that under the present 
rule, a passenger engineer working between 
certain points specified in the said rule 
is paid at the rate of 15 miles per hour for 
preparatory and initial time, and if the 
time on duty exceeds the road miles divided 
by 20, miles per hour overtime and final 
terminal time is paid at 124 miles per hour. 


This the engineers say means that an 
engineer takes reduction in pay for final 
delay and overtime. Engineers submit that 
since mountain differential was reduced to 
$1.00 per 100 miles in passenger service, 
that it is only reasonable to expect that 
20 miles per hour in initial and final termi- 
nal time should be paid as now applicable 
in all other passenger service in that 
region. 

Recommendation—One of the Company 
proposals is to eliminate initial and final 
terminal delay time and hereinafter the 
Board has reported against the acceptance 
by the Brotherhood of such proposal at 
this time. On the other hand, it does not 
feel that it should increase the payment 
for initial and final terminal-delay time 
even in the Western region. Therefore, the 
Board recommends that no change at 
present be made in this rule. 


Pavl VY —Article 2° Clause R 


“Freight engineer held 2 hours or over to 
load or unload stock, will be paid for all time 
so held at freight rate, each 5 minutes to 
count as one mile. This time not to be included 
in computing overtime.” 

The next proposal put forward by the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions engineers is 
that engineers in freight and wayfreight or 
mixed-train service held to unload or load 
stock will be paid for all time so held at 
the freight rate applicable, each 5 minutes 
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to count as one mile. At the present time 
engineers in freight, wayfreight and mixed- 
train service held 2 hours or over to load 
or unload stock will be paid for all time 
at the applicable rate to the class of service, 
each 5 minutes to count a mile. This request 
is put forward to compensate road engineers 
for all time occupied in loading and un- 
loading stock en route. 


The Company says that the engineers 
are adequately provided for by the dual 
basis of pay structure, which provides for 
payment for the trip as a whole on the 
basis of miles or hours, whichever produced 
the greater payment, and the purposes of 
the additional payment when time occupied 
in this service exceeds 2 hours, is to impose 
a penalty upon the Company in circum- 
stances where crews were delayed for un- 
duly long periods as a result of performing 
these services. 


The Company proposes that this guarantee 
for payment if engineers are delayed en 
route more than 2 hours and doing loading 
or unloading stock, to have this provision 
taken out of the contract, and later in this 
report the Board reports against the dele- 
tion of the provision of this rule regard- 
ing certain penalty payments. 


Recommendations—Under all the cir- 
cumstances the Board does not see fit 
to recommend the adoption of the Brother- 
hood’s proposal for the payment of all 
time taken to load or unload stock. 


X1IV—Prairie & Pacific Regions: Proposal 
of Amendments to Rules 


The next proposal is that the yard engi- 
neer will be allowed 20 minutes for lunch 
between 4 and 5 hours after starting work, 
without deduction in pay, and that the yard 
engineer will not be required to work longer 
than 5 hours without being allowed 20 
minutes for lunch and with no deduction 
in pay or time therefor. 


Under this request the Brotherhood 
wants to reduce the time an engineer eats, 
from 54 to 5 hours after starting work. The 
Board is of the opinion that to reduce the 
waiting time from 54 to 5 hours before 
the yard engineer is allowed to take lunch 
is simply a restriction on railway opera- 
tion for which there is no great need. 


Recommendation—The Board therefore 
recommends that this request be not 
granted. 


Company Proposals 


Atlantic & Eastern Regions, Prairie & 
Pacific Regions 
The Company requests that a rule be 


established to provide for payment of 
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actual miles or actual time on duty, which- 
ever is the greater, calculated from time 
required to report for duty until released 
from duty on the basis of 124 miles per 
hour in freight service and in short-run 
and short turn-around passenger service 
and 20 miles per hour in passenger service 
and eliminate all agreements, rules, regu- 
lations, interpretations or practices, how- 
ever established, in conflict therewith, 
such as: 

Article 2, Clause (a). Initial and final time— 
passenger service. 

Clause (c). Short turn-around service. 

Clauses (g), (h) and (i). Preparatory, initial 
and final terminal time in assigned pusher 
service. 

Clauses (0), (p) and (q). Switching at junc- 
tion, terminal at turn-around points. 

Clause (r). Loading and unloading stock. 

Article 3, Clauses (a), (b), (c) and (d). 
Preparatory time, initial and final terminal time. 

Article 4, Clause (k). Preparatory and final 
time—yard service. 

Article 5, Clause (g). Picking up and setting 
out diesel units en route. 

Article 6, Clause (a). 
tracks. 

Article 7, Clause (e). Unloading coal at 
water tanks. 

Article 8, Clause (a), (b), (c) and (j). 
Work train service. 

Article 12, Clause (b) and (c). Doubling. 

Article 14. Running off main line. 

Article 15. Hostling, 

. and similar articles in the Atlantic and 

Eastern Region. 


Plowing out side 


This request of the Company is a very 
far reaching one and seeks to eliminate 
the payment of any arbitraries. The Board 
will deal with them in the order in which 
they appear on the requests, and the first 
one is for the elimination of preparatory 
time. 

Preparatory time is now fixed by recent 
agreement at 15 minutes, and as this came 
about as a result of negotiations within the 
last few years, and since there has been 
no real change in operating practices since 
that time, the Board must consider the re- 
quest in this light. 


Recommendation 
Re: Elimination of Preparatory Time— The 
Board does not see fit to recommend the 
elimination of preparatory time arbitrary in 
the forthcoming contract. 

The next section of the Company’s re- 
quest is that terminal time, both initial and 
final, be eliminated. Initial terminal time 
accrues from the time the engineer is 
ordered to leave the shop track or change- 
off point until the train leaves the outer 
main track switch for designated point at 
the initial terminal in freight service or 
station in passenger service. 
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Prior to 1917 in the Prairie and Pacific 
and prior to 1948 in the Atlantic and 
Eastern Regions, there were no initial termi- 
nal rules in effect. Rules were introduced 
because the employees contended there was 
a laxity on the part of the Company in 
dispatching trains from the terminals, and 
that the engineers should not be required to 
come on duty and then have to wait for 
various periods of time before departing, 
and the initial terminal delay time was, in 
theory, that it would provide an incentive 
for the Company to. dispatch trains 
promptly on their ordered time, and the 
Brotherhood contended that this was a 
penalty that was largely within the control 
of the Company to avoid. 

The Company contends that since the 
adoption of the present initial-delay rule, 
the average speed of freight and passenger 
trains has increased and therefore the miles 
or hours basis of payment is sufficient to 
take care of the situations where there are 
delays at the initial terminal. 

Where road miles of the trip are less 
than 100, the Company is required to pay 
a minimum of 100 miles and is not per- 
mitted to use the mileage equivalent of 
initial-terminal time to supplement the road 
miles in making up the minimum. Final 
terminal time in freight service accrued 
from the time the train reaches the outer 
main-track switch until the locomotive is 
placed on the shop-track or change-off point 
also includes delays to trains held out of 
objective or final terminal due to yard 
congestion or other conditions. In passenger 
service, final terminal time commences on 
the arrival at the passenger station and 
continues until 15 minutes after the engine 
is placed on the shop track, and in the 
case of a run-through the final terminal 
time is paid for all time held on duty after 
arrival at the station with a minimum of 
15 minutes, but this final terminal time can 
be used in both freight and passenger ser- 
vice to make up the minimum day. 

The Company’s main contention is that 
because of the mileage method of payment 
resulting as it does in engineers normally 
being paid miles, which when converted 
to equivalent hours exceeds the hours actu- 
ally worked, it is no longer a justification 
for continuing to inflate this relationship 
between hours paid and hours worked for 
by the addition of further duplication pay- 
ments such as initial and final terminal time. 

On the other hand, the engineers say 
that initial and final terminal delay time 
are necessary to make sure that the Com- 
pany does not unnecessarily delay the start- 
ing of the trains and the final release of 
the engineers at the end of the run, and 
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also that these arbitraries are not part 
of the basis of pay just the same as the 
miles or hours basis of pay is a part of 
the system of payment. 


There is much to be said for both sides 
of this argument, but the Board is prepared 
to recommend on the elimination of initial 
and final terminal and delay time as 
follows: 


Recommendation—The initial and final 
delay time is still to a large extent under 
the control of the Company, and to elimi- 
nate these arbitraries without some safe- 
guards for the men or some control over 
the Company operations might mean, in 
some instances, that the men would be 
required to be on duty a much longer time 
than they are at present. There is also some- 
thing to be said for the engineers’ argument 
that the initial and final delay time is now 
part of their wage structure. In any event, 
for the duration of the forthcoming con- 
tract, the Board does not recommend that 
initial and final delay time arbitraries be 
removed from the contract. 


Company Proposal re Switching Limits 


Article 4, Clause (q), Atlantic and East- 
ern Regions reads as follows: 


“Where regularly assigned to perform service 
within switching limits, yard engineer shall not 
be used in road service when road engineer is 
available, except in case of emergency. When 
yard engineer is used in road service under con- 
ditions just referred to, he shall be paid miles 
or hours, whichever is the greater, with a mini- 
mum of one hour, for the class of service per- 
formed, in addition to the regular yard pay and 
without any deduction therefrom for the time 
consumed in said service. 


The necessity of changing or re-establishing 
recognized switching limits, in order to render 
switching services required because of extension 
of industrial activities and territorial extension 
of facilities, must be recognized. The present 
switching limits will be designated by general 
notice at all points where yard engines are 
assigned and will only be changed by negotia- 
tion between the proper officer of the Company 
and the general chairman. The concurrence of 
the general chairman will not be withheld when 
it can be shown that changes are necessitated 
by industrial activities and territorial extension 
of facilities. Yard-limit boards may or may not 
indicate switching limits. 


This clause is not intended to prevent the 
Company from using yard engineers to switch 
industrial tracks within reasonable distance 
of existing terminal switching limits or yard 
rates and conditions, such time to be included 
in the regular yard pay.” 


Article 4, Clause (q), Prairie and Pacific 


Regions reads as follows: 


“Yard engineer whose work takes him out- 
side of the switching limits will receive yard 
rates.” 

The Company’s request is that Paragraph 
(q) of the Atlantic and Eastern Regions 
agreement should be amended and at the 
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same time the rule as set out in the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions schedule could also 
be amended and clarified to eliminate 
duplicate payment. 

When a yard engineer is used in road 
service on the Atlantic and Eastern Regions 
according to the agreement just referred to, 
he will be paid an arbitrary of miles or 
hours, whichever is the greater, with a 
minimum of one hour for the class of serv- 
ice performed, and in addition to the regu- 
lar yard pay and without any deduction 
therefrom for the time consumed in yard 
service. The Company says that this is a 
duplicate payment for which there is no 
justification. 


In 1960 there was a case involving a 
yard engineer under the Western Region 
rule where the tour of duty was from 3 
p.m. until 11 p.m. He was required to go 
a short distance out of the terminal to 
assist a disabled train into the terminal. 
The service was performed between 10 p.m. 
and 10.40 p.m., that is, within his regular 
yard day. Claim for 100 miles at road rates 
with 40 minutes spent outside the switching 
limits was put in, and the contention of the 
employee was sustained on the basis that 
the engineer was taken out of yard service 
and placed on road service, and therefore 
was entitled to 8 hours at road rates ‘and 
conditions as well as his day’s pay of 8 
hours at yard rates. 


In the agreement, yard service is in 
many places recognized as being distinct 
from road service. The Brotherhood points 
out that during the last negotiations be- 
tween the Company and the Brotherhood on 
the Eastern and Atlantic Regions, changes 
were agreed to that allowed the Company 
to establish new switching limits for the 
purpose of servicing industries located 
beyond existing switching limits, and the 
rule was adopted that allowed engineers 
to go beyond the switching limits for a 
reasonable distance to switch industrial 
tracks without additional payment. 


The Brotherhood points out that the 
Railway Board of Adjustment case No. 735 
referred to above simply constitutes an 
interpretation of the proper application of 
the rule. It also points out that in the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions agreement there 
is a rule which restricts certain yard engin- 
eers to do yard service after they have been 
in yard service for over two (2) years, 
and these men can never change over to 
road service. 

Recommendation—The Board does not 
recommend that the rules be changed as 
the Company requests to eliminate any 
duplicate payment, but it does recommend 
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that the Prairie and Pacific rule be deleted 
and that a new rule be written in on exactly 
the same terms as the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions rule. If this rule had been in effect 
at the time of the decision of case No. 735 
before the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment, it would have meant that instead 
of paying for full 8 hours for 40 minutes 
duty outside the yard, the Company would 
have had to pay for one hour duty at road 
rates without any deduction for the payment 
for time consumed in yard service. 


Straight-away or Turn-around 

The Company’s proposal as it affects the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions is to establish 
a rule for payment of actual miles or actual 
time on duty, whichever is the greater, 
calculated from the time required to report 
for duty until released from duty on the 
basis of 124 miles per hour on freight 
service and in short run and short turn- 
around passanger service, and 20 miles in 
passenger service and eliminate all agree- 
ments, rules, regulations, interpretations and 
practices, however established, in conflict 
therewith, such as (see paragraphs Article 
2(c) et isegs)t 


Article 2(c) 


In short turn-around service between termi- 
nals and turn-around points, miles and junction 
switching combined or hours, whichever is the 
greater, will be paid on each leg of the run; 
all time from arrival at turn-around point to 
departure and all time at final terminals, from 
the time of making the first stop, until 30 
minutes after the engine is placed on shop 
track will be paid on the minute basis. A 
minimum of 100 miles will be allowed. 


All time at terminals before commencement 
of trip will be paid, in addition to the guar- 
anteed mileage. 


Should engineer be used out of initial point 
after completing a day, a new day will com- 
mence. 


Regular engineer on short run, the starting 
point of which is away from main terminal, 
who wishes to lay off will be relieved at main 
terminal and paid actual mileage or hours, from 
starting point to time of relief at such main 
terminal. Spare engineer used to relieve such 
assigned engineer will be considered as having 
started a new day when required to report for 
duty. When regular engineer returns to work 
after being relieved as above he will take his 
run at the point where relieved and will be paid 
actual mileage, or hours, to initial point of the 
run. This not to apply where engineer is 
released at main terminal. 

Article 2(j) 

Continuous time will be allowed engineer in 
regular pusher or helper service, at freight 
rates, when ordered out for service at all points 
where regular pusher or helpers are stationed, 
until return to the point to which he is regularly 
assigned. Should engineer be held at regular 
established terminal (other than home terminal 
to which he is regularly assigned) on account 
of repairs to engine or track obstruction, he 
will be compensated as per Article 10 (Held 
Away-from-home Terminal). 
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Article 2(o) 

Road engineer will be paid for switching at 
terminals, junctions, and turn-around points at 
the rate for engine and class of service, except 
on specified runs and as otherwise provided for, 
time to count from time ordered for until 
commencement of trip. On short runs in pas- 
senger service, switching to be paid at freight 
rates, except on Pacific Region, where 15 miles 
per hour at passenger rate will be paid. Switch- 
ing tickets to be certified by conductor. 


Article 2(p) 

Switching to be paid for at junctions and 
turn-around points from time of arrival until 
departure of train. 

Article 2(q) 


Wayftreights will not be paid time or switch- 
ing at turn-around points except when turning 
in accordance with short run regulations. 
Article 2(r) 

Freight engineer held 2 hours or over to load 
or unload stock, will be paid for all time so 
held at freight rate, each 5 minutes to count 
as one mile. This time not to be included in 
computing overtime. 


The Company has proposed the following 
as added to Article 2, (b) and (c), Prairie 
and Pacific Regions, Company brief page 
100: 

“Engineer will be notified when called 
whether for straight-away or turn-around serv- 
ice and will be compensated accordingly. Such 
notification will not be changed unless neces- 


sitated by circumstances which could not be 
foreseen at time of call. 


Engineers will not be called for turn-around 
service when such service involves turning at 
terminal 100 miles or more distant from the 
initial terminal. When the distance between 
the initial terminal and the objective terminal is 
less than 100 miles, the objective terminal may 
be regarded as a turn-around point and crews in 
unassigned service when called for turn-around 
service, run out of such point without regard 
for first-in, first-out rules or practice. When the 
turn-around point is an intermediate station, 
engineers may be called for turn-around service 
without regard to the distance between such 
station and the initial terminal.” 


Recently a dispute arose between the 
Brotherhood and the Company concerning 
the proper method of payment of locomo- 
tive engineers on piggyback trains operating 
from Ottawa to Grove Hill and return to 
Ottawa. The Brotherhood contended that 
payment should be made on the basis of a 
separate trip or day in each direction, while 
the Company contended it had always been 
the prerogative of the Company to operate 
crews in and out of terminals in turn- 
around service, and this prerogative had 
not been abrogated by any rule. The case 
was dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment, case No. 739, and 
the contention of the employees was sus- 
tained by finding that it was not proper to 
establish runs in turn-around service be- 
tween terminals where the distance is 100 
miles or more in each direction. 
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The Company’s view is that the decision 
did not affect the right of the Company to 
operate runs in turn-around service in 
circumstances where the distance was less 
than 100 miles in each direction, nor in 
circumstances where the distance was more 
than 100 miles when the run did not operate 
into a terminal. 


Recommendation—In connection with this 
application for an amendment to the rule, 
the Board is of the opinion that the rule 
sought by the Company would clarify the 
finding of the Board of Railway Adjustment 
in case No. 739, and therefore recommends 
its adoption, and the amendment as recom- 
mended should apply likewise to the 
Atlantic and Eastern Regions agreement. 


Company’s Request for Elimination of 
Mricie 2..(0), (p), <¢); Prairie. and 
Pacific Regions 


The Company wants to eliminate the 
above Article, which reads as follows: 


Article 2 


o. Road engineer will be paid for switching at 
terminals, junctions, and turn-around points 
at the rate for engine and class of service, 
except on specified runs and as otherwise 
provided for, time to count from time ordered 
for until commencement of trip. On short runs 
in passenger service, switching to be paid at 
freight rates, except on Pacific Region, where 
15 miles per hour at passenger rate will be paid. 
Switching tickets to be certified by conductor. 
Article 2 


p. Switching to be paid for at junctions and 
turn-around points from time of arrival until 
departure of train. 


o. Wayfreights will not be paid time or 
switching at turn-around points except when 
turning in accordance with short-run regulations. 


The Company in its submission made a 
general argument for the elimination of all 
arbitrary payments, but it didn’t enter into 
a detailed and specific analysis of the rea- 
sons behind its request for the elimination 
of the above rules. 


Recommendation—The Board’s view is 
that while there may be many arguments 
in favour of eliminating the arbitrary pay- 
ments in general, the Company in this in- 
stance has not convinced the Board that 
this rule should be eliminated at this time, 
and therefore the Board does not see fit to 
recommend that the request of the Com- 
pany for such elimination be granted. 


The Company proposes a new rule in the 
Prairie and Pacific agreement relating to 
road-switcher service and the new rule as 
proposed by the Company reads as follows: 


Road-switcher Service 
1. Assignments operating on turn-around basis 
within an area of 30 main track miles from the 
outer main track switch or designated point 
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in any direction from the initial starting point 
will be classified and assigned as road-switcher 
service. 


2. Engineers operating road switcher runs 
will be paid $2.00 per 100 miles above way- 
freight rates. 


3. Engineers assigned to such road-switcher 
service will perform all service required and 
may be run in and out and through their 
regular assigned terminals, without regard for 
rules defining completion of trips, but will not 
be run off their promotion territories, time to 
be computed continuously from time required 
to report for duty until release from duty at 
home terminal, subject to basic day and over- 
time provisions applicable. 


4. Engineers in these assignments will be 
guaranteed 2600 miles per month at road- 
switcher rates. In the event of an assignment 
being discontinued or created during any month, 
engineers will be paid their full proportion of 
the monthly guarantee for each day held in 
the assignment. 


Notre: The term “road switcher” as used 
above does not apply to passenger, work- or 
mixed-train assignments. 


As will be seen from reading this rule, 
it provides for payment on and time-off 
basis with not less than a minimum day of 
8 hours at the rate of $2.00 above the 
existing wayfreight rate per day of 8 hours. 
In the Atlantic and Eastern Regions the 
rule provides for payment of time-and-a- 
half for overtime, while the present road- 
switcher agreement covering conductors and 
trainmen on Pacific and Prairie Regions 
provides for overtime on a pro rata basis. 


The Company asserts that under the last 
contract there was an understanding arrived 
at that road-switcher assignments would be 
negotiated locally on a fair and equitable 
basis, but when the Company tried to nego- 
tiate them it was without success. These 
assignments, the Company asserts, were 
being manned by conductors and trainmen 
under their road-switcher service. 


After considering the Brotherhood’s com- 
ments on the Company’s request for a road- 
switcher rule in the West, the Board is pre- 
pared to recommend as follows: 


Recommendation—The Board  recom- 
mends that the road-switcher rule presently 
in force in the East be applied to the West, 
but that the overtime in the West be paid 
for at pro rata rates as the other overtime 
provisions of the Western contract provide. 


Loading and 
Unloading Stock 


The Railway, under the Prairie and 
Pacific Region contract, would eliminate 
Article 2(r). This article reads as follows: 
Freight engineer held 2 hours or over to 
load or unload stock will be paid for all 
his time so held at freight rates; each 5 
minutes to count as one mile. This time 
not to be included in computing overtime. 
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In the Brotherhood’s proposals it requests 
that all time be paid for while loading or 
unloading stock, and the Company now 
asks that the penalty payment required if 
a freight engineer is held 2 hours or over 
to load or unload stock, be taken out of 
the contract. 


Recommendation—The Board is of the 
opinion that this present clause is fair to 
both the engineer and the Company and 
recommends no change. 


Work Trains 


The proposal to delete the reference to 
work-train service under Article 8, Clause 
(m), under the Atlantic and Eastern Region 
is made by the Company. This article which 
the Company would have deleted reads as 
follows: 

‘Road engineer will be paid for work- or 
wreck-train service en route when time occupied 


exceeds one hour and time so paid will not be 
included in computing overtime.” 


This rule again provides a penalty when 
a road engineer is required to do work-train 
service en route if the time occupied in such 
service exceeds one hour. If a road engineer 
was required to work for several hours at 
work-train or wreck-train service en route, 
it would interfere with the incentive miles 
and hours rate of pay and the present pro- 
vision which does not allow the road engi- 
neer to receive extra pay unless the time 
worked exceeds one hour is a recognition 
of this situation. 


Recommendation—The Board  recom- 
mends there be no change in this rule. 


Picking Up & Setting Out 
Diesel Units En Route 


The next proposal of the Company is to 
eliminate Clause (g) of Article 5, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions, and Clause (h) Article 
3, Atlantic and Eastern Regions. 

This has to do with picking up and setting 
out diesel units en route. Engineers in road 
service under the present rule, who are 
required to set out or pick up a diesel unit 
or units between terminals of a particular 
run which involves the making or breaking 
of connections between the units by the 
engineer, will be paid 30 minutes at the 
pro rata rate of the trip. The Company 
seeks to eliminate this rule. This rule was 
only negotiated in 1959. 


Recommendation—While there may be 
some merit for the Company’s request to 
eliminate this rule, since it was only nego- 
tiated in 1959, and since no conditions have 
changed since then which would add to 
the Company’s arguments, the Board does 
not propose to recommend that this clause 
be deleted. 
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Snow-plow Service 


The Company requests the elimination of 
Article 6, Subsection (a), Prairie and 
Pacific agreement. 


Under this section, engineer on snow- 
plow and flange-train service or with 
spreader and snow service, will be allowed 
a minimum of one mile for each side track 
plowed out. 


Recommendation—Work on the side 
track is snow-plow work and mileage will 
be allowed for track covered, whether it 
is in main line or side track, and therefore 
the Board recommends that this section, 
that is Section (a) of Article 6, be elimi- 
nated, as the Board is of the opinion that 
the engineers are paid on an hours and/or 
miles basis for this service, and there should 
be no penalty attached when the engineer 
runs on a side track to do snow-plow 
service. 


Unloading Coal at Water Tanks 


The next request by the Company is that 
Article 7(e), Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
should be eliminated. This reads as follows: 


“Engineer in wayfreight will be paid over- 
time for unloading coal at water tanks.” 


Recommendation—This rule is now obso- 
lete as all trains are “dieselized” and there 
is no more unloading coal at water tanks. 


Work-train Service 


The Company asks for the elimination 
of Article 8, Clauses (a), (b), (c) and 
(j), Prairie and Pacific Regions, which read 
as follows: 


Article 8 

a. The time of work trains will count from 
time engineer is ordered for, 8 hours or less 
to be one day and end (except as otherwise 
provided for) when registered in on round- 
house register or when tied up at the tie-up 
point. Engineer in this service will appear on 
duty 45 minutes before time ordered for and 
will be paid for same. 

b. When mileage in work-train service exceeds 
124 miles per hour mileage will be paid. 
Except: 

1. That when engineer runs to or from 
work without equipment or material in- 
cidental to the work, mileage or hours, 
whichever is the greater, will be allowed; 
mileage run not to be included in time paid 
for on the hourly basis. 

a. That work trains ordered for one trip 
will be paid mileage or hours, whichever is 
the greater, from initial point to point where 
work actually begins, on the hourly basis 
while working, and mileage or hours, which- 
ever is the greater, when returning from such 
work. When mileage is allowed from point 
of work to terminal, work-train miles will 
end when engine is placed on shop track and 
30 minutes for inspection will be allowed in 
addition. 
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c. Engineer on work train when laid up at 
any other than regular roundhouse with regular 
shopmen, will be allowed one hour after laid 
up by conductor to cover necessary repairs and 
get engine ready. 


j. Road engineer held between terminals for 
work-train service will be paid for time 
occupied in such service. 


This has to do with work-train service. 


Recommendation—The Board doesn’t 
recommend the elimination of Article 8, 
(a), (b), and (c), but would recommend 
that Article 8, Clause (j) be deleted and 
the following substituted therefor: 

“Road engineer will be paid for wreck-train 
or regular-train service en route when time 


occupied exceeds one hour and time so paid will 
not be included in computing overtime. 


Article 12—Prairie & Pacific Regions 


Clause (b). Actual mileage will be paid for 
doubling, if in excess of 5 miles one way. 


Clause (c). Not less than 10 miles will be 
allowed for each double or at regular doubling 
points. 

Recommendation—These sections would 
appear to be obsolete and the Board there- 
fore recommends their deletion. 


Running off the Main Line 


Article 14 

Mileage or hours made when engine is run 
more than one mile off main line will be added 
to mileage of trip. 

The Company requests elimination of 
Article 14, Running off the Main Line. 


Recommendation—The Board doesn’t 
recommend that this rule be changed. 


Hostling 


Article 15 


(a) Except as otherwise specified, engineer 
will be paid a minimum of 30 minutes at rate 
for class of service for hostling engine prepara- 
tory to commencement of trip, or when putting 
engine away at completion of same where 
engineer is required to do such work, but when 
it takes more than 30 minutes, actual time 
will be paid for such work. 

Engineer will not be required to hostle 
engine during time paid for by other arbitraries, 
for the purpose of depriving him of hostling 
allowance. Duplicate payment will not be made 
in any case. 

(b) Hostling of engine at end of run in 
short-run service may be used to make up a 
minimum day. 


Recommendation—The Board  under- 
stands this work is now obsolete and there- 
fore recommends the deletion of this rule 
from the contract. 


Company Proposal—Atlantic Regions 


The Company proposes to extract 1 per 
cent now included in the basic rates of pay 
in lieu of health and welfare benefits, and 
asks that the fifth and sixth paragraphs 
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from the preamble be deleted and it pro- 
vide instead for separate payment of $4.87 
per month in leu of health and welfare 
benefits. 

The Company has an agreement with its 
non-operating employees who participate in 
what is known as a benefit plan, and effec- 
tive January 1, 1959, this was increased to 
$4.87 per month from the original figure 
of $4.25. When the amount was increased 
to $4.87 per month the Company agreed 
to make this payment in respect of each 
of its operating employees. 


Recommendation—The Board  recom- 
mends that the Company’s request be 
accepted. It is already accepted in the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions by the engineers. 


Wages 
Request 

The Brotherhood’s request is that basic 
rates of pay, arbitraries and special allow- 
ances be increased by 15 per cent. 

In support of its position, the Brother- 
hood went to great lengths to demonstrate 
how the relative position of the wage rates 
of the engineers vis-a-vis those of wage 
earners of other sectors of the Canadian 
economy has deteriorated very drastically 
since the pre-war period and in the post- 
war period as well, and the Brotherhood 
submits that the differentials earlier en- 
joyed should be restored. 

By the material filed, the Brotherhood 
submits that it is apparent that if the basic 
wage rates of passenger engineers are to 
be restored to the differential existing in 
1939 and 1946, they would have to be 
increased by 63 per cent if they were to 
be equal to the general average of all 
industries since 1939, and 34 per cent since 
1946. Similarly, the material presented to 
the Board by the Brotherhood was to the 
effect that there would need to be a 67 per 
cent increase on current basic rates of 
through-freight engineers to restore differ- 
entials existing in 1939, with a general 
average in all industries, and a 33 per cent 
increase to restore the same differentials 
that existed in 1946 with a general average 
of all industries. Further, similarly, to re- 
store the 1939 and 1946 differentials for 
yard engineers would require a percentage 
increase of 29 per cent and 7 per cent 
respectively. 

Other tables that the Brotherhood pre- 
sented would indicate that the increases 
required by locomotive engineers to re- 
store the 1939 relationship between their 
earnings and those of the durable-goods 
workers, would be 22 per cent for passenger 
engineers, 23 per cent for freight engineers 
and 33 per cent for yard engineers. Further, 
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they would indicate that the percentage 
increases required on current locomotive 
engineers’ rates to restore the 1939 and 
1946 relationships between locomotive 
engineers and the average hourly earnings 
of male wage earners in the durable-goods 
industry, would be 22 per cent for passenger 
engineers, 23 per cent for freight engineers 
and 33 per cent for yard engineers to re- 
store the 1939 relationship. Also, to restore 
the 1946 relationship, there would be no 
increase required with passenger engineers 
or freight enigneers but there would be a 
9 per cent increase required for yard 
engineers. 


Productivity 


The Brotherhood also submits that it has 
an excellent case for a substantial increase 
in rates of earnings because of the increase 
in the productivity of its labour, and in this 
connection it submitted information which 
would indicate that the revenue traffic units 
per man-hour worked by locomotive engi- 
neers have increased 77 per cent between 
1939 and 1960, including a rise of 58 per 
cent since 1951, while at the same time their 
hourly earnings have increased only 45.5 
per cent since 1939. 

The Brotherhood then discussed the 
question as to who is responsible for an 
increase in productivity. 

The average annual earnings of passenger 
engineers in 1960 was $8,679, freight engin- 
eers $7,446, yard engineers $6,612. The 
Company asserts that to earn this money, 
passenger engineers work 31 hours a week, 
freight engineers 36 hours and _ yard 
engineers from 40 to 48 hours, and that 
translating the annual earnings into average 
hourly earnings, the passenger engineer 
earns about $5.00 an hour, the freight 
engineer about $3.80 and the yard engineer 
about $2.66, and that with earnings such as 
this, above stated engineers are in the fore- 
front of all industrial employees. 

The Brotherhood then discusses the ques- 
tion as to who is responsible for the in- 
crease in productivity and acknowledges that 
“dieselization” has unquestionably been a 
major factor in making a rapid rise in 
productivity possible. At the same time it 
emphasizes the point that trains don’t move 
by themselves and that heavier train loads 
produce a marked increase in productivity. 
The Brotherhood also suggests that yard 
automation will produce comparable in- 
creases in yard productivity to those already 
shown in road-service productivity. 

The Brotherhood frankly admits that 
there is no way to determine the extent to 
which each factor of production has con- 
tributed to this rise in productivity, but 
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submits that engineers are entitled to a 
substantial increase in return by reason of 
their contribution to the increased 
productivity. 

The Board’s view is that productivity in 
industry or in a service industry such as 
the railway, is not directly translated into 
increased net earnings, and increased pro- 
ductivity does not, in every case, create 
increased ability to pay higher wages. 

There has been increased productivity in 
railway operations, but the experience of 
the railroads has been that by reason of the 
inroads of competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, the total freight revenue ton-miles of 
all types of transportation in terms of 
constant dollars, has increased at several 
times the rate of increase of freight revenue 
enjoyed by railways during the last 10 to 
15 years. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers is vitally concerned with the continued 
operation of the railways, and the con- 
tinued employment of engineers. Increased 
labour costs accelerate the rate at which 
the Company tries in every way possible 
to decrease the number of employees. This 
tendency would go on whether wages are 
static or not, but substantial increase in 
wages accelerates the tendency to contract 
the size of the labour force. Increased 
labour costs, which amount in railway 
operations to over 60 per cent of the 
revenue dollar, therefore, must be amply 
justified before being recommended. 

The Company asserts that 3.4 per cent of 
all Canadian Pacific Railway employees are 
locomotive engineers, but in 1960 they 
received compensation of 5.8 per cent of 
the total compensation paid to all railway 
employees of the Canadian Pacific. The 
Company states that engineers are the 
highest paid employees in all the running- 
trades group. The Company submits that 
the present earnings of engineers place them 
in the top bracket of all industrial workers. 

While these earning figures as given by 
the Company are taken from the mid-month 
count of engineers employed, they may not 
be completely accurate and they may be 
somewhat high if the exact earnings of every 
individual engineer were known, but in any 
event, engineers’ earnings are such as to 
put them in the forefront of wage earners 
in the Canadian economy. 

The Company then submitted statistics 
which would indicate that average hourly 
earnings of engineers have increased in 
absolute figures faster than those of other 
railway employees since 1945. The Com- 
pany also points out that since 1945, the 
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average compensation per hour worked in- 
creased 167 per cent for passenger engi- 
neers, 168.7 per cent for freight engineers 
and 152.4 per cent for yard engineers, while 
at the same time the Consumers’ Price 
Index increased only 70.7 per cent. 

The Railway also points out that since 
1945, total freight transportation by all 
means of transportation has increased 56.3 
per cent and at the same time the railways’ 
share has fallen by 23.4 per cent, while 
their absolute traffic volume has increased 
by only 7.3 per cent. In other words, while 
other means of transportation have been 
expanding very rapidly, the absolute volume 
carried by railway has been increasing very 
slowly. 

In answer to the Brotherhood’s sub- 
mission that a substantial increase should 
be made to restore differentials, the Com- 
pany points out that settlements have been 
made in previous contracts without refer- 
ence to restoration of differentials, and the 
Board should not have added to its respon- 
sibility that of examining the merits of all 
settlements since 1939. The Company fur- 
ther says that in the functioning of a free 
economy, the argument as to the restoration 
of differentials is not one that has merit. 

It is understandable that the Brotherhood, 
who in 1939 enjoyed a very enviable rank 
as far as wages were concerned, does not 
like to lose its position in the economy, but 
the Board is of the view that there is no 
good and valid reason why labour values 
in relation to other labour values must re- 
main static in a non-static economy, and 
to use any specific date, whether it be 1939 
or 1946 as a basis of comparison, without 
knowing all the factors that entered into 
the 1939 and 1946 wage structure, would 
be very dangerous indeed. 


The Company points out, and with this 
the Brotherhood does not disagree, that the 
engineers enjoy a relatively high level of 
income, and it is to be noted that 87.8 per 
cent of the engineers have annual earnings 
of over $6,000, that 57.3 per cent have 
annual earnings of over $7,000 and that 
23.3 per cent have annual earnings of over 
$8,000. 


Cost of Living 


There has been a modest increase in the 
Consumers’ Index Cost of Living in the last 
2 years, and in the period between 1945 
and 1960, the Consumer Price Index in- 
creased 70.7 per cent, whereas engineers’ 
compensation increases during the same 
period are substantially in excess of this. 
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Increases Given to Other 
Railway Employees 


A very high proportion of the total em- 
ployees of the Railway have recently re- 
ceived a very substantial wage increase un- 
der a two-year contract. While both the 
Company and the Brotherhood submit, and 
it is well recognized, that the engineers bar- 
gain collectively for themselves as a group, 
this Board cannot ignore the fact the Com- 
pany has paid substantial increases under 
the contract recently completed with its 
non-operating employees. 

Recommendation—The Board has weighed 
carefully all the material submitted by the 
Brotherhood and the Company with respect 
to the application by the Brotherhood for 
a substantial increase in wages and for com- 
plete retroactivity in connection therewith. 


The termination provisions under the 
Prairie and Pacific agreement provide that 
it will remain effective until February 15, 
1961 and thereafter, unless revised or super- 
seded. Sixty days notice shall be given by 
either party of its desire to revise or super- 
sede this agreement and may be served at 
any time subsequent to December 16, 1960. 


The Brotherhood gave notice of its desire 
for changes and amendments under date of 
January 16, 1961, so that the agreement re- 
mained in full force and effect until March 
16, 1961, and the agreement covering the 
Atlantic and Eastern Regions provides that 
it will remain in effect until January 14, 
1961 and thereafter, until revised or super- 
seded, and that 120 days notice shall be 
given by either party of its desire to revise 
or supersede this agreement. Also, that 
notice may be served at any time subse- 
quent to September 15, 1960, and the 
Brotherhood gave notice of its desire to 
revise the agreement under date of Novem- 
ber 16, 1960, with the result that this agree- 
ment by its terms ran to March 16, 1961, so 
that in both contracts the actual termination 
date of the agreements became March 16, 
1961, and the recommendations hereinafter 
made concerning retroactive wage adjust- 
ment, are thus necessarily limited in their 
retroactive features to the actual termina- 
tion dates of the contracts. 


For Engineers on the Atlantic & Eastern Regions 

a. For Engineers on the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions effective from March 16, 1961, 1 per 
cent increase in basic rates of pay, arbitraries 
and special allowances based on rates in effect 
March 15, 1961. (After giving effect to the 
1 per cent deduction on account of health and 
welfare payment in the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions. ) 

b. September 16, 1961 a further 1 per cent 
increase on the same basis as above. 

c. The first pay period following signing the 
agreement a further 1 per cent increase on the 
same basis as above. 
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d. September 16, 1962 a further 2 per cent 
increase on the same basis as above. 


e. September 16, 1963 a further 14 
increase on the same basis as above. 


Contract to expire on March 15, 1964. All 
increases based on basic rates of pay in effect 
on March 15, 1961, the date of expiration of 
the last contract. (After giving effect to the 1 
per cent deduction on account of health and 
welfare payment.) 


per cent 


For Engineers on the Prairie & Pacific Regions 


a. Effective as and from March 16, 1961, 
1 per cent increase in basic rates of pay, arbi- 
traries, special allowances, based on rates in 
effect on March 15, 1961. 


b. September 16, 1961, a further 1 per cent 
increase on the same basis. 


c. First pay period following signing agree- 
ment, a further 1 per cent increase on the 
same basis. 


d. September 16, 1962, a further 2 per cent 
increase on the same basis. 


e. September 16, 1963, a further 14 per cent 
increase on the same basis. 


Contract to expire on March 15, 1964. All 
increases based on basic rates of pay, arbi- 
traries and special allowances in effect on 
March 15, 1961. 


When the increases above recommended 
are fully in effect, they will result in an 
increase in cents per hour earnings to 
passenger engineers of 32.63 cents, freight 


engineers 24.70 cents and yard engineers 
17.29 cents. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON 
Chairman 


Riv: _HIGKSs 
Member 


(See Addendum) 


DATED at Belleville, Ontario, the 27th 
day of November 1961. 


(Sad. ) 


MINORITY REPORT 


After having met with my colleagues on 
this Board, both in the conciliatory stages and 
in executive sessions, it became apparent that 
I could not associate myself with the recom- 
mendations which were drafted by the 
Chairman and endorsed by the Company 
nominee, my confrére Mr. R. V. Hicks. AI- 
though on some items I could possibly have 
agreed, the number and importance of my 
dissents made it more practical for me to 
prepare this minority or dissenting report 
in the course of which I shall indicate the 
points where I do concur with my colleagues. 


I must say at the outset that I consider 
the report of a Conciliation Board not as an 
adjudication whereby arbitrators or judges 
decide what is right or wrong according to 
the strict evidence adduced, but only as a 
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last effort to suggest to parties involved in 
an industrial dispute, a solution to their 
problems. 


In this particular case, as the Board 
Chairman suggested at the outset of the 
hearings and obtained consent from the 
parties to omit any kind of formal evidence, 
it becomes evident that in the absence of 
clear evidence on many points, no adjudica- 
tion is acceptable nor fair, and I shall refuse 
to follow that line and restrict myself to 
indicate possible avenues of compromise 
to the parties. 


I have carefully read the notes of the 
Chairman of the Board as endorsed by 
the Company nominee, and I shall follow 
the same order as closely as possible in 
order to facilitate the work of the parties 
who may try to utilize all our notes in some 
way to effect a peaceful settlement of their 
dispute. 


A—Requests of the Brotherhood 


No. 1. Add to Preamble (Eastern and 
Atlantic Regions) 

a. New clause to control material change or 
alteration to existing working conditions. 

This request of the Brotherhood reflects 
the growing concern of labour facing rapid 
technological changes together with clauses 
which leave to management the full dis- 
cretion of making whatever changes in 
working conditions that it sees fit in its 
fallible, human and collective mind. 

The Brotherhood did present a very excel- 
lent subsidiary brief on this point, which 
did not seem to retain much of the atten- 
tion of my two colleagues when you read 
their recommendation on this request. 

However, it is high time that the uncon- 
trolled discretion of management be made 
subject to challenge in decisions which may 
affect the livelihood and careers of many 
citizens, as well as the fate of their families. 

More specifically in this particular case, 
it could very well be that the solution of 
the Brotherhood could be altered or modified 
in many ways, but it remains that a control 
must be set up. The recommendation of 
the majority of your Conciliation Board 
means nothing at all. First it says that the 
Company only has the obligation to fore- 
warn the Brotherhood of any change “inso- 
far as possible’. Then to compound this it 
states that the Company’s obligation, besides 
forewarning insofar as possible, stops at 
“discussing the effect of the changes with 

> the Brotherhood’s chairman. Suppose 
the discussion is gone through and yet 
management’s decision remains unthinkable. 
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What would be the recourse of the Brother- 
hood? No recourse. 

I therefore recommend that a paragraph 
similar in intent to the one suggested by the 
Brotherhood be inserted in the preamble. 


b. In paragraph 4 of preamble amend 120 
days notice to 60 days notice. 


I concur with my colleagues in recom- 


mending acceptance of this Brotherhood 
request. 


c. Rates of pay per day of 100 miles. 


Since this deals with wage increases, I 
shall deal with it at the end of this minority 
report. 


No. 2. Article 2(b) Initial Terminal 


(1) Preparatory Time—Since this deals 
with an arbitrary allowance, I would like 
to tackle all of this problem at the same 
time. 

(c) (3) Short-turn Passenger Rule—By this 
demand the Brotherhood only requests that 
the pay for overtime work be on the basis 
of time-and-one-half like all other workers 
across Canada do receive, instead of a rate 
close to straight and normal-hours pay. My 
two colleagues refuse this request because, 
as they state, overtime does not occur often. 
I fail to see the point. I would therefore 
recommend granting this request of the 
Brotherhood. 


No. 3. Freight Service 


(b) Initial Terminal—({1) Preparatory 
Time—The Brotherhood requests an in- 
crease in the arbitrary allowance for pre- 
paratory time. I shall deal later with 
arbitraries. The majority of the Board 
rejects this request. I have a counter pro- 
posal that I shall elaborate upon later. 


No. 4. Yard Service 


(a) Engineers’ Rates of Pay per Day of 
8 Hours—Change to unit basis of pay and 
increase resulting rates by 15 per cent. 

The latter part of this demand is wage 
increases and I shall deal with it at the end 
of this report. 

The other demand deals with a change in 
the classification of engines for pay pur- 
poses. 

I concur with the recommendation of my 
two colleagues that a weighted average 
should be used but this average to be based 
on all yard units in service. This would 
equalize the method for yard service with 
the methods for passenger and freight 
service. 
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(s) Cancelling Yard Assignments—I 
recommend that the Brotherhood re-discuss 
this item with the Company in post-con- 
ciliation meetings in view of an overall 
settlement. 


(t) Afternoon and Night Differentials in 
Yard Service—This request is rejected by a 
majority of the Board because of extra 
cost involved. Another reason is that loco- 
motive enginers are not to be compared 
with other workers. 


The figures produced during the hearings 
indicate that not all engineers are in yard 
service and among the latter, only a fraction 
work on shifts. Therefore the cost could 
not be as substantial as alleged in the 
majority report. The Brotherhood did estab- 
lish that shift differentials are a universally- 
recognized fact in industrial relations, and 
the percentages requested by the Brother- 
hood are standard, that is, 5 per cent for 
the evening shift and 10 per cent for the 
night shift. 

Every worker in Canada will recognize 
the legitimacy of this demand and the per- 
centages claimed by the engineers. What is 
even more interesting is that in the evidence, 
it was revealed that workers in the other 
transportation media under practically simi- 
lar conditions of work, do receive shift 
premiums: air transport, urban and sub- 
urban passenger transport, interurban bus 
and coach transport and trucking. 

Finally, I do not recognize the validity 
of the argument of my colleagues on that 
point for another reason. As will be seen 
from a summation of their recommenda- 
tions, whatever is peculiar to locomotive 
engineers in their working conditions, they 
systematically recommend to abolish. One 
has to be logical. If locomotive engineers 
must be considered like any other category 
of Canadian workers and must therefore 
relinquish particular and special conditions 
of work, then it is also imperative that they 
be granted all and everyone of the working 
conditions and benefits of other Canadian 
workers, including shift differentials. I there- 
fore recommend that in the next collective 
agreements between the Carrier and the 
Brotherhood, shift differentials as requested 
by the Brotherhood be inserted. 


No. 5. Article 5 


Clause (b). Deadheading. 

Clause (f). Attending in court. 

Clause (h). Setting up unit or units for 

multiple service. 

As to clause (b), I concur with my col- 
leagues in recommending transportation 
costs plus lowest deadhead rate for the time 
occupied in deadheading. 
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As to clauses (f) and (h), these demands 
should be re-discussed with the Company in 
the light of overall final settlement in post- 
conciliation meetings. 


No. 6. Wayfreight Service 

Article (7), Clause (c)—This demand 
should be re-discussed with the Company in 
the light of the overall final settlement in 
post-conciliation meetings. 


No. 7. Work Train—(Article 8) 


Clause (m)—I feel that the Brotherhood’s 
case on this point was well established: (1) 
the present rule may lead to many abuses: 
and (2) the C.P.R. already applies the rule 
required here on the Prairies and Pacific 
Regions of its system. 

Why the inequity? 

I recommend the 
Brotherhood request. 


adoption of this 


No. 8. Held-away-from Home Terminal 
(Article 10) 


Clauses (a) and (d)—I feel that the 
Brotherhood’s case was well established on 
these two points and I recommend their 
adoption. The majority has failed to deal 
with clause (d). 


No. 9. New form of Motive Power 
(Article 11) 


This request, rejected by the majority of 
the Board because there is no such new 
motive power, nor is there any foreseen in 
the near future, is a modest attempt by 
the Brotherhood to prevent the major drama 
of many Canadian workers in recent years 
being replaced by new workers trained on 
new machines when new inventions have 
spelled the workers’ doom through loss of 
employment. 

I believe very strongly that this demand 
should have received and warranted much 
more attention than many others, and can- 
not be lightly brushed aside. It underlines 
the yet unaccepted concept of the property 
of the job for long-service employees. 


No. 10. Operation of Diesel Backwards 
(Article 12) 


Clause (c)—I go further than my col- 
leagues who, although they acknowledge 
the soundness of the Brotherhood’s request, 
refuse to recommend its incorporation in 
the collective agreements. I recommend in- 
corporation of this Brotherhood demand. 


No. 11. Annual Vacation with Pay 
(Article 16) 
Clause (d)—My two colleagues make a 
recommendation on this, granting 4 weeks 


of vacations after 25 years instead of after 
ae 
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We did not have to make any recom- 
mendation as a Board on this item, since 
both parties declared during hearings that 
they had agreed on the principle of this 
addition and that the only point left in 
issue was the wording of the rule governing 
it. A careful study of the respective texts 
proposed by the parties brings me to the 
conclusion that the Company text would 
open the door to disputes. I therefore recom- 
mend the adoption of the proposed Brother- 
hood draft. 


No. 12. Discipline—Investigations 
(Article 19) 


I concur with my colleagues on a pro- 
posed new clause (d). 


No. 13. Booking Rest (Article 23) 


This demand of the Brotherhood led to 
long discussions before the Board. As may 
be seen, it also brought long remarks by 
the majority of the Board, the majority 
coming to the conclusion that it rejects the 
demand. Under suggestion of the Chairman 
of the Board, no oral evidence was adduced 
and on this particular point, I do regret the 
absence of evidence since it does involve 
the security of the public. 


Not having personally driven trains, it 
was with great attention that I listened to 
illustrations and read arguments by the 
parties, in trying to visualize what it could 
be to drive a train containing either many 
human lives or valuable freight, during a 
span of more than 8 hours. I have had 
occasions to drive cars on business for more 
than 8 hours at a stretch and alone. If it is 
any small basis for comparison, I see much 
justification in the request of the Brother- 
hood, especially when I think of the safety 
of the public. 


On the other hand, I fail to.see that 
it is the responsibility of the Brotherhood to 
go before the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Let us imagine what position the 
Brotherhood would be placed in if the 
simple following question were to be thrown 
at its members by the Board’s Commis- 
sioners: “Are you pleading before us that 
you have been endangering the lives of 
human beings’? 


I recommend the adoption of this change 


to the rule such as proposed by the 
Brotherhood. 


No. 14. Engine conditions (Article 25) 


The rules requested here by the Brother- 
hood are, reduced to simple terms, an 
attempt to transform material conditions 
of work rules based on the operation of 
steam engines to diesel engines. If it be 
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true, as was claimed by Carrier repre- 
sentatives during the hearings, that “diesel- 
ization” of trains is the utmost in modern 
rail transportation, I fail to understand any 
objection to the demands of the Brother- 
hood. I would therefore, contrary to the 
majority of the Board, adopt these very 
elementary demands. 


No. 15. Article 26 


(a) New Rule to Define Duties of an 
Engineer—The Brotherhood has presented 
a convincing case of this point: 

1. The change-over from steam to diesel 


makes it imperative to transform all rules 
which list duties of engineers. 


2. Further, these duties appear in partial form 
in various sections of the agreements and it 
becomes a matter of efficiency that they be con- 
solidated in one section. 

The majority of the Board turns down 
this very sensible request with the follow- 
ing argument, and I quote: 

“The very definition of duties might be 
interpreted so as to restrict or avoid work 
which had never been intended or contemplated, 
although it might not be specifically spelled 
out in the duties as defined.” 

I say on the contrary that they must be 
defined because: 

“the very absence of definition of duties might 
be interpreted so as to cover or impose work 
which had never been intended or contem- 
plated, although it might not be specifically 
spelled out in the duties as defined.” 

I therefore, for this very obvious reason, 
recommend adoption of the rule proposed 
by the Brotherhood. 


(b). Cancelling of Assignments—This new 
rule is the equivalent of standard collective 
agreements clauses regarding omission by 
management to notify employees that their 
shift is not working. As all workers will 
realize, they possess a guarantee in those 
circumstances. 


The majority rejects this routine demand 
which I hereby recommend for adoption. 


No. 16. New Rule: Rest Houses other than 
Work Trains 


I concur with my colleagues’ recommend- 
ation on this item. 


No. 17. New Rule: Statutory Holidays 


I was astonished to realize during the 
hearings that locomotive engineers, except 
in yard service, did not enjoy the universally 
recognized principle of statutory holidays. 
The majority of the Board recommends 
rejection of the Brotherhood demand for 
three reasons: 

a. Cost. 


b. Departure from present situations in rail- 
way industry. 
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c. Locomotive engineers have much leisure 
time in road service since they work, on an 
average, below 40 hours a week. 

As to (c), many categories of workers 
today who work less than 35 hours per 
week, e.g. photoengravers, printers, litho- 
graphers, etc., receive paid statutory holi- 
days. Further, many categories of workers 
who are placed in the identical position 
described by the majority report, that is, 
having to work on these statutory holidays 
because of the very nature of their func- 
tions, still enjoy them by way of an 
equivalent number of substitute paid days, 
e.g. firefighters, policemen, manual workers 
for cities, etc. 


As to reason (b) above, I do not consider 
it serious enough to reject the demand. If 
every conciliator were to refuse to make a 
suggestion in any field of industrial rela- 
tions because it would break new grounds, 
no progress would ever be achieved. Unless 
one considers that kind of progress as an 
evil in itself. If recommending statutory 
holidays brings about a settlement and if it 
does rectify an unbelievably backward area 
of the collective agreements between these 
two parties, I do not hesitate to recommend 
its adoption by the parties. 


Here again I point out that my two col- 
leagues, in all of their majority report, 
attempt to bring the working conditions of 
locomotive engineers in line with those of 
other workers by suggesting the abolition 
of many things now existing which differ 
from other collective agreements. If so, 
what appears in the working conditions of 
every other Canadian worker must also 
be present in the collective agreements be- 
tween this Carrier and the Brotherhood, and 
who has ever heard of a Canadian worker 
who does not enjoy paid statutory holidays 
in the year 1961. 


The Brotherhood adduced solid evidence 
that in all other types of transport, statutory 
holidays are an established and recognized 
fact. 

I would therefore recommend the 
adoption of this new rule proposed by the 
Brotherhood. 


No. 18. New Rule: Radio Telephone 


I concur with my two colleagues in re- 
jecting this Brotherhood demand. 


No. 19. New Rule: Payment of Wages on 
every Second Thursday 


No. 20. New Rule: Disposal of Homes— 
Moving 


This request should be re-discussed with 
the Carrier in post-conciliation meetings. 
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No. 21. Increase in Arbitrary Allowance 
(Prairies and Pacific Region—Road Service). 
Article 2, art. 2(b), (1) and (2) 


I shall deal with the arbitraries further 
along. 


No. 22. Loading and Unloading of Stock. 
Article 2 (2) 


I concur with my colleagues in the rejec- 
tion of this demand of the Brotherhood. 


Now 232 aLunech 
Article 4(n) 


This change, by reducing the in-between 
meal periods from 54 hours to 5 hours, will 
simply make the rule applying to yard engi- 
neers more comparable to the situation pre- 
vailing in any modern plant. I would recom- 
mend adoption of this request, which will 
not be as was said by the majority report 
rejecting this demand of the Brotherhood 
as . a restriction on railway opera- 
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Period of 20 Minutes. 


B—Requests of the C.P.R. 


No. I. Arbitraries 


The Company’s biggest demand is a re- 
quest for the complete elimination of all 
arbitrary allowances, a list of which 
follows: 

Article 2. Clause (a). Initial and final-time 
passenger service. 
Clause (c). Short turn-around service. 


Clauses (g), (h) and (i). Preparatory, initial 
and final terminal time in assigned pusher 
service. 


Clauses (0), (p) and (q). Switching at junc- 
tion, terminal at turn-around points. 
Clause (r). Loading and unloading stock. 


Article "35 |Clauses'(a);""(b)) (ec) “and (ad), 
Preparatory time, initial and final terminal 
time. 


Article 4. Clause (k). Preparatory and final 
time-yard service. 


Article 5. Clause (g). Picking up and setting 
out diesel units en route. 


Article 6. Clause (a). Plowing out side tracks. 


Article 7. Clauses (e). Unloading coal at water 
tanks. 


Article 8. Clauses (a), (b), (c) and (j). Work 
train service. 


Article 12. Clauses (b) and (c). Doubling. 
Article 14. Running off main line. 


Article 15. Hostling and similar articles in the 
Atlantic and Eastern Reigon. 


While discussing the Brotherhood re- 
quests, I did put aside requests for increases 
in arbitrary allowances presented by the 
Brotherhood, because I intended to deal 
with the problem of arbitraries as a whole. 

Across the years, the Carrier did recog- 
nize the validity of the position of the loco- 
motive engineers on these arbitrary allow- 
ances which are defined loosely. 
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. . « payments to which engineers are 
entitled for certain periods of time before the 
commencement of the trip and at the end of 
the trip and for certain times when engines 
run through terminals.” 

As a matter of fact the C.P.R. did build 
these arbitrary allowances into the wage 
structure. 

A fundamental difficulty arises in my 
view in the fact that many persons, includ- 
ing the Chairman of the present Board, 
have been impressed with the word “arbi- 
trary.” This is reflected in the approach 
which is equivalent to abolishing these 
allowances by the engineers bargaining them 
away. These persons believe and state that 
the more time elapses, the less value arbi- 
traries have for the engineers as a bar- 
gainable item. 


I am far from convinced that these allow- 
ances have only a relative and diminishing 
value. I say that since they were accepted 
by both parties as being an integral part 
of wages, they have an almost absolute 
value, a concrete value, such as, for in- 
stance, when another union will state in 
negotiations: “We want a 10 cents increase 
in wages, of which 5 cents shall be applic- 
able to basic rates of pay and 5 cents shall 
be deposited on behalf of each employee 
in a pension fund.” If the Company agrees 
that 10 cents is justified, it is not because 
5 cents of the 10 cents is turned into a 
pension fund, that this 5 cents has only an 
arbitrary, diminishing or relative value. It 
becomes, just as much as arbitrary allow- 
ances here, an integral and concrete part of 
the wage structure. 

I am therefore quite unwilling to concur 
with my colleagues in their recommenda- 
tions for reduction of or abolition of arbi- 
traries. 

I am on the other hand not ready to in- 
crease arbitraries. My recommendation will 
be on a totally different basis: 

a. I suggest parity between C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. whenever applicable. 


b. Any reduction or abolition of arbitraries 
must be compensated directly by an equivalent 
increase in the basic rates of pay, thereby 
avoiding the infliction of any loss to the loco- 
motive engineers. These increases in the basic 
rates of pay to be independent from and 
applied before the addition of any general 
increase in the basic rates of pay. 


c. As of the women where these arbitraries 
are reduced and especially if removed entirely, 
the engineers must be relieved of any responsi- 
bility for the mechanical preparation and/or 
inspection of the locomotives. In any plant, 
operators of machines are not requested to 
prepare, repair or maintain machines before 
they start work and after they finish. Somebody 
else is called upon and paid for that. 


I must add that no conciliation Board 
should tread lightly on this difficult prob- 
lem. One does not in a few strokes of the 
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pen end a long history of negotiations where 
the Brotherhood and the C.P.R., for various 
reasons and as a consequence of collective 
bargaining, have agreed to the insertion of 
this special system of pay in the wage 
structure. 

A recommendation to that effect could 
very well mean a stoppage of work and 
this is a very heavy responsibility to 
shoulder even if the recommendations of a 
Board like this one have no judgment value, 
and only amount to suggestions which both 
parties are quite free to throw away and 
do it completely, legally. 

With these basic remarks in mind, my 
recommendations on the Company requests 
regarding the various arbitraries listed above 
shall be: 


Elimination of preparatory time—I con- 
cur in rejecting this request. 


Elimination of initial and final terminal 
delay time—I concur in rejecting this re- 
quest. 


Elimination of switching limits—I would 
reject this request. It is not because an arbi- 
tration Board has found against a Company 
in applying a rule of a collective agree- 
ment, that the next Conciliation Board has 
the duty of amending that rule to serve 
as an appeal of the Arbitration Board 
decision. 


Straight-away or Turnaround—I would 
reject this request of the Company. I make 
the same remarks here regarding the appeal 
from Arbitration Board (Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment case 739). 


Elimination of Article 2 (0), (p), (q). 
Prairie and Pacific—I concur in rejecting 
the Company request. 


Road-switcher Service (New Rule)—I re- 
ject this Company request. 


Work trains—I concur in rejecting this 
request. 


Picking up and Setting out Diesel Units 
en Route—After having rejected this Com- 
pany request, my two colleagues in a sup- 
plementary report, have changed their minds 
and the reason thereof is another Railway 
Board of Adjustment decision. Again I 
object to a Conciliation Board serving as 
an appeal court. I reject this request of the 
Company and I disagree with my two col- 
leagues on their supplementary recommen- 
dation. 


Snow-plow service—I reject this Com- 
pany request and disagree with my 
colleagues. 


Unloading Coal at Water Tanks—I con- 
cur with my colleagues in granting the 
Company request. 
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Work Train Service—I would reject this 
Company request in toto. 


Doubling—I would reject this Company 
request. 


Running off the Main Line—I concur in 
rejecting this request. 


Hostling—I would reject this Company 
request. This terminates the chapter of 
arbitraries. 


As to the other Company request, I would 
recommend as follows: 


No. 2. Health and Welfare Benefits 
I concur with my two colleagues. 


Wages—Retroactivity and 
Duration of Agreement 


I have read the notes of my colleagues 
on wages, retroactivity and duration of the 
agreement. I definitely do not concur with 
either the motives or the conclusions 
arrived at therein. 


For years, settlements of wage disputes 
in the railway industry in Canada have 
been on the basis of equality between the 
running trades and the  non-operating 
trades, that is equality in settlement terms. 


It is even notorious that it has always 
been the favourite argument of C.P.R. in 
opposing attempts by operating trades to 
break the pattern, to point out that settle- 
ments have always been the same for the 
two groups. It is also notorious that the 
Chairman of the present Conciliation Board 
has supported this view in previous recom- 
mendations on other Boards in the rail- 
way industry. 

I therefore come to the first conclusion 
that the least that this Board can do on 
wages is to grant a general increase in 
basic rates equivalent to the one which was 
granted to the non-operating trades recently 
by this same C.P.R. 


During the course of these Conciliation 
Board proceedings, the C.P.R. did not make 
any offer regarding wages. 

However, the recent non-ops settlement 
was on the following basis: 

January 1, 1960—1.13 per cent 
September 1, 1960—2.83 per cent 
May 1, 1961—4 per cent 
for a total wage increase of 7.96 per cent. 


Regarding some of the arguments used 
by my colleagues, I would like to comment 
as follows: 

Although it is true that the C.P.R. has 
had a lesser share of the transportation busi- 
ness in recent years, the operations which 
it did have were much more profitable than 
previously. This is due in part to the greater 
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productivity, of which a certain degree must 
be credited to more efficiency on the part 
of the engineers. 


As regards the average earnings of loco- 
motive engineers in 1960, it was stated by 
the Carrier that it was around $7,000 per 
year. Assuming that this figure is correct 
and not an error, it still would not make 
of them the “aristocracy of Canadian em- 
ployees” as was quoted. 


And even if it were so, we must not for- 
get that we are living in a society which 
prides itself to possess a free economy. 
Every citizen has been brought up with the 
Horatio Alger story. There is therefore 
nothing wrong in the locomotive engineers, 
just like every other Canadian citizen, 
attempting to increase or maintain their 
standard of living. 


Regarding the increase of 20.5 per cent 
in the wages of engineers in the last five 
years, it must be remembered that this has 
been standard for all Canadian workers. 
Also it has been the same as for all other 
categories of railway workers. 


In reading the notes of my colleagues, 
I find they suggest a 3-year agreement 
from March 16, 1961. Since none of these 
two parties has asked for a 3-year agree- 
ment, I find they had no mandate to recom- 
mend a 3-year agreement. It was ultra- 
petita. My recommendation on wages will 
therefore be for a two-year agreement from 
date of expiry. 

In the case of the Prairie and Pacific 
collective agreement, this means from Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961, and in the case of the 
Atlantic and Eastern Region, this means 
from January 15, 1961. 

I come to the conclusion, after having 
weighted the various factors involved, that 
as to wages the following increases should 
be paid by the Carrier: 


A. Atlantic and Eastern Region—Effective 
from January 15, 1961, 2 per cent on basic 
rates of pay, arbitraries and special allow- 
ances based on rates in effect January 14, 
1961. 

A further increase of 2 per cent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, on the same basis, and a fur- 
ther increase of 3 per cent on October 1, 
1962, on the same basis. 


B. Prairie and Pacific Regions—Effec- 
tive from February 16, 1961, 2 per cent on 
basic rates of pay, arbitraries and special 
allowances based on rates in effect Febru- 
ary 15, 1961. A further increase of 2 per 
cent on January 1, 1962, on the same basis, 
and a further increase of 3 per cent on 
October 1, 1962, on the same basis. 
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I wish to thank the parties and my two 
colleagues on the Board for their co-opera- 
tion in attempting to arrive at a solution. 


Signed in Montreal, the 9th day of 


December 1961. 


(Sgd.) Marc LAPoOINTE, 


Member 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 


With further reference to the Board’s 
recommendation concerning the Company’s 
request to eliminate Clause (g), Article 5, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions—re payments 
made for picking up and setting out diesel 
units en route; as I understand it, when the 
contract was completed in 1959 on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions a new clause, 
(g), was added to Article 5. This new 
clause (g) reads as follows: 


g. New Clause—Picking up and Setting out 
Diesel Units in Road Service 


Road engineers on diesel locomotives who are 
receiving road rates of pay and are paid under 
rules applicable to road service, who are 
required to set out or pick up a diesel unit 
(or units) between terminals of a particular 
run which involves the making or breaking of 
connections between the units by the engineer, 
will be paid 30 minutes at the pro rata rate of 
the trip. The allowance provided for herein 
shall be paid but once at each point where 
such service is performed, regardless of the 
number of units set out or picked up at such 
point. The term “unit (or units)” is intended 
to mean a unit or units that were operated or 
are to be operated by the engineer on the run 
on which the service is performed. 


The allowance provided for herein will not be 
applicable when a unit or units are picked up 
or set out because of mechanical failure. 


This clause does not convey a contractual 
right to the service referred to in the first para- 
graph of this clause. 


Under Article 2 of the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions contract, Subsection (0), road 
engineers are paid under the following rule: 

0. Road Switching 


Road engineer will be paid for switching at 
terminals, junctions, and turn-around points at 
the rate for engine and class of service, except 
on specified runs and as otherwise provided for, 
time to count from time ordered for until 
commencement of trip. On short runs in pas- 
senger service, switching to be paid at freight 
rates, except on Pacific Region, where 15 
miles per hour at passenger rate will be paid. 
Switching tickets to be certified by conductor. 


As a result of the inclusion of the new 
rule relating to payments to road engineers 
for picking up and setting out diesel units, 
a dispute arose between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the claim of engineers for 30 
minutes extra pay for picking up diesel 
units. This case went to the Board of 
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Adjustment (case No. 733 reported in The 
Labour Gazette, October 1960, Page 1046). 
The report of the Board of Adjustment gives 
the facts and the decision as follows: 

Case No. 733. Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers concerning the 


claim of engineers for 30 minutes extra pay for 
picking up diesel units. 


An engineer spent two hours and 10 
minutes at a Canadian Pacific junction 
point, during which time, besides performing 
switching duties, he picked up a diesel unit. 
This latter operation entailed making the 
connections with his other units. 

He submitted a claim for 30 minutes for 
picking up the unit, in addition to the time 
he spent at the junction. His claim was 
reduced by 30 minutes and he was paid for 
2 hours and 10 minutes. 

The employees contended that engineers 
were entitled under an article in the agree- 
ment to 30 minutes, over and above other 
allowances for the trip, for picking up 
diesels en route when this involves making 
connections. 

This article stated that “Road engineers 
on diesel locomotives who are receiving 
road rates of pay and are paid under rules 
applicable to road service, who are required 
to set out or pick up a diesel unit (or units) 
between terminals of a particular run which 
involves the making or breaking of con- 
nections between the units by the engineer, 
will be paid 30 minutes at the pro rata rate 
DUthe trip st 

The company contended that duplicate 
payment was not provided for under the 
rule cited. It declared that the Brotherhood’s 
claim that the 30-minutes allowance was 
agreed upon over and above other allow- 
ances for the trip was not correct. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 

The decision of the Board of Adjustment 
means that when a diesei unit was picked 
up or set out in conjunction with other 
switching, a duplicate payment must be 
made, the one payment being made under 
the above rule relating to payment for all 
time at junctions and turn-around points 
when switching is performed and the other 
payment being made under the new rule 
above set out, Article 5(g). As a result of 
the decision, an engineer who picks up a 
diesel unit at a junction point in conjunc- 
tion with other switching and is at such 
point for say 45 minutes, receives 30 
minutes pay for picking up the unit and 
an additional 45 minutes for switching, 
making a total of one hour and fifteen 
minutes although only 45 minutes was 
occupied in all. 
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My view is that the Clause 5(g) relating 
to picking up and setting out diesel units in 
road service should be amended so as to 
eliminate duplicate payment when diesel 
units are picked up in conjunction with 
other switching at junction points under 
Article 2 Clause (0), Pacific Region junc- 
tion and turn-around switching rule. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman 


November 29, 1961. 


ADDENDUM 


Although I have signed the Report con- 
taining the recommendations of the Chair- 
man, His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, I 
am unable to subscribe, in their entirety, to 
all of the conclusions or views expressed 
therein. My major difference concerns the 
proposal of the Company for the elimination 
of Article 2 (0), (p) and (q) (Prairie and 
Pacific Regions) as dealt with on pages 47- 
47a of the Report. The rule concerns the 
payment of an arbitrary with respect to 
turn-around and junction switching. 


In dealing with the question as to what 
increase, if any, should have been recom- 
mended in respect of the new Agreements 
between the parties, in my view due weight 
should have been given to the application 
and effect of the Company’s proposals re- 
garding the discontinuance of certain rules. 


It is readily apparent that due to chang- 
ing conditions over the years, these rules 
(or arbitrary payments) have become un- 
realistic and untenable in principle. They 
superimpose a form of premium pay on 
the already extremely favourable dual sys- 
tem of payment, without there being any 
justification for any extra payment whatso- 
ever. The Brotherhood’s position is that 
its total basis of compensation should be 
maintained. It is, however, axiomatic that, 
under today’s extremely competitive con- 
ditions, there is surely no more right for 
an employee to preserve an unjustified and 
unwarranted form of extra pay than there 
is for his employer to perpetuate un- 
warranted costs, whatever form they may 
assume. 


In this regard, I am impressed by the 
principle enunciated by Gordon Cushing, 
when as head of the Canadian delegation 
to the International Labour Organization 
Conference at Geneva, he stated, “There 
is little room for bargaining decisions by 
management and labour which are made 
in the belief that the normal workings of 
the economy will absorb their mistakes.” It 
seems to me that this kind of principle is 
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pertinent in this context, because super- 
fluous rules enabling employees to receive 
premium compensation for normal duties 
for which they are already receiving regu- 
lar compensation, cannot be justified and 
should not be borne by the Railroad, its 
customers or the economy of the nation. 
Certainly, if Canada is to be able to com- 
pete effectively in world markets, unjusti- 
fied costs of this nature cannot be per- 
petuated. 

The refusal of the Brotherhood to con- 
sider any justifiable further reduction in the 
arbitraries, for the simple reason that they 
were modestly adjusted under the expired 
agreements should not, in my opinion, in- 
hibit the Board from considering them fully 
on their merits in relation to the total wage 
issue. 


If a different point of view were adopted, 
the Company’s refusal to consider a wage 
increase (except on a qualified basis involv- 
ing elimination of certain of the rules) 
would equally preclude the Board from 
considering a recommendation for increased 
wages. The day is long past when one party 
can expect to rest its case on the proposi- 
tion that “what we have we hold, and 
what is yours we negotiate’; collective 
bargaining must be mutual in its application 
if its purposes are to be achieved and the 
changing economic requirements of the 
nation satisfied. 

With these considerations in mind, it 
cannot logically be denied that the arbi- 
trary for turn-around and junction switch- 
ing, which does not apply to the Atlantic 
and Eastern Regions, is completely devoid 


of merit. It is nothing else than payment 
twice for the same unit of work which is 
part of the employee’s normal duties. For 
these reasons alone, in my opinion there 
is no justification for perpetuation of such 
an arbitrary. 

In addition, I am compelled to the con- 
clusion that, with the greatest of deference, 
sufficient weight has not been given in the 
Report to the Company’s proposals in rela- 
tion to the wage increases recommended 
thereunder. The few recommendations 
treating favourably with the Company’s 
proposals represent very modest improve- 
ment for it. Conversely, the wage increases 
taken together with the other recommenda- 
tions favourable to the employees, are of 
a substantial nature in the light of the 
extremely high level of earnings already 
enjoyed by them and the going pattern of 
wage settlements throughout other indus- 
tries. 

In my respectful opinion, in view of these 
recommended wage _ increases, realistic 
treatment should be accorded the Company 
through the elimination now of an arbi- 
trary which, as emphasized above, has no 
basis for perpetuation other than the fact 
that it was at one time introduced under 
conditions different from those prevailing 
today. It is my opinion and recommenda- 
tion that Article 2 (0), (p) and (q) (Prairie 
and Pacific Regions) should be eliminated. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) R. V. Hicks 
Member 


November 28, 1961. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, N.S. 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, consisting of John F. Simonds, union 
nominee, and Kenneth Matthews, Cis 
company nominee, with Magistrate Nathan 
Green, Q.C., as Chairman, met the rep- 
resentatives of the company and the union 
on September 21 and 22, 1961 at Halifax, 
N.S., and heard the full submissions of 
the parties with respect to the issues in 
dispute. 

The Board again met with the representa- 
tives of the parties at Halifax on Septem- 
ber 25, 1961. 
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The union was represented at the meet- 
ings by George Williams, John Strong, 
Aurele LeBlanc, Clair Roy, Gerrard Beaton, 
and the spokesmen on behalf of the union 
Gerald N. Keddy and Wallace F. Jewers. 
Douglas S. Moffat and Clarence Thompson 
represented the company and John H. 
Dickey, Q.C., made the representations on 
its behalf. 

The only point left in issue when the 
matter reached conciliation level was that 
of wages. The other issues which had been 
in dispute, namely, (1) Vacation with pay; 
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(2) Time when employees should be granted 
meal period; (3) Responsibility of drivers 
concerning checks on equipment; (4) 
Amount of remuneration for meals; had all 
been clarified and a basis of agreement 
reached before the conciliation officer ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour. 

Following the hearings which concluded 
at 6.00 p.m. on the 22nd, members of the 
Board met again at the Lord Nelson Hotel 
with the union representatives until ten 
o’clock that evening and the following day, 
the 23rd, the members of the Board again 
met. The Board conferred by long-distance 
telephone on the 24th of September and 
on the 25th of September; the Board met 
again at Halifax and had before it Gerald 
Keddy, on behalf of the union, and Messrs. 
Moffatt and Dickey on behalf of the com- 
pany; shortly before midnight the parties 
agreed on a schedule which they would 
recommend to their respective principals 
for ratification, and which the Board un- 
animously recommends. 


The collective agreement between the 
parties was executed on the 27th of Novem- 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Barnhill’s 
Transfer Limited, Truro, N.S., Locals 76 
and 927 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Magistrate Nathan Green, Q.C., of Halifax. 
He was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Kenneth Matthews, Q.C., Truro, 
N.S., and John F. Simonds, Saint John, 
N.B., nominees of the company and union, 
respectively. 

The Board was able to have the parties 
reach agreement on the matters in dispute 
during the Board hearings and a collective 
agreement embodying the terms of settle- 
ment was subsequently signed. 

The Report is reproduced here. 





ber, 1961, a copy of which is attached to 
this report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Halifax, Nova Scotia, this 29th 
day of November, 1961. 


(Sgd.) NATHAN GREEN, 
Chairman. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in 15 Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
15°cases heard September’ 12, 1961. 


Eight of the disputes were over discipline: 
two concerned dismissals as a result of in- 
volvement in collisions; two related to sus- 
pensions, of an engineer for not accept- 
ing signals and of a trainman for not pro- 
tecting a position after accepting the call; 
one concerned a dismissal for consumption 
of intoxicants on duty and one a demotion 
of a yardmaster whose crew was found 
drinking beer on duty; one was over the 
assessment of discipline against a yard 
foreman for refusing to weigh cars, and 
one over the assessment of demerit marks 
against a conductor for incorrectly register- 
ing the time of his train’s arrival at the 
terminal. 


Six disputes were over methods of or 
claims for payment: an engineer’s claim 
for deadheading, a yard crew’s claim for 
payment for the time during which they 
were prevented from working by a picket 
line, the method of payment of a crew on 
road-switcher service when required to run 
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to a spur beyond the road-switcher limit, 
claims for runarounds by a crew not called 
for an extra operated by a spare crew, 
a claim by a yard crew not called for 
auxiliary service, and a claim for time spent 
switching at a turnaround point. 

The remaining dispute was over the right 
of Saint John engineers to free overnight 
accommodation at Moncton. 

In seven cases the Board did not sustain 
the employees’ contention. In two cases the 
Board did not sustain the employees’ con- 
tention but suggested that the company give 
consideration to a further appeal from the 
union. In one case it did not sustain the 
employees’ contention but reduced the 
period of suspension that had been imposed. 

The contention of the employees was sus- 
tained in three cases, and in two others 
it was partly sustained. In one of these it 
was sustained to the extent of granting 
two of the four turnarounds claimed, and 
in the other to the extent of reducing the 
discipline assessed to a reprimand. 

Summaries of the 15 cases, Nos. 766 to 
780, are given below. 
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Case No. 766—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over an engineer’s claim for payment of 
deadheading. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Pacific Region) advertised two temporary 
vacancies on the enginemen’s spare board at 
Medicine Hat. Two enginemen exercised 
their seniority to fill the vacancies. 


Another engineman exercised his seniority 
to take the train vacated by one of the two 
enginemen but no one applied to fill the 
other vacated assignment. An engineman 
who was the junior man was therefore 
required to deadhead from Medicine Hat 
to Swift Current to fill this vacancy. 


He submitted a claim under one article 
of the agreement for 147 miles deadheading. 
The Company said that, under another 
article of the agreement, he was not entitled 
to payment for deadheading. 


In its contention, the Brotherhood asserted 
that such claims had been paid on previous 
occasions under similar conditions. 


The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention. 


Case No. 767—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Prairie Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 
a suspension assessed to a _ locomotive 
engineer for not accepting signals to back a 
train over public crossings. 


An engineer was required to shove a 
freight train from the main line to an 
industrial spur as part of his regular assign- 
ment. The engineer refused the yard crew’s 
signals for the back-up movement, contend- 
ing that it was not safe to back up over 
one railway and five public crossings and 
that the train should be turned around and 
pulled. 


For refusing to accept the signals, the 
engineer was suspended from service for 90 
days. 


The employees objected to the suspension 
and contended that the engineer acted 
according to safety instructions outlined in 
the Uniform Code of Operating Rules. The 
Brotherhood argued that employees are not 
compelled to follow blindly signals that may 
create, in their opinion, an unsafe condition. 


The union requested removal of the 
suspension and payment for the time the 
engineer was held out of service. 


The company contended that, in the case 
under dispute, the backing-up operation 
was a normal switching movement, made 
many times previously without incident or 
refusal. All safety requirements enumerated 
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in the Code for this type of operation were 
fulfilled, visibility was ideal, and the yard 
foreman in charge of the movement was 
fully qualified. 

Since it is the yardmaster’s duty to see 
that all movements within the switching 
limits are made with minimum delay to 
make tracks free for other operations, there 
was no justification for the engineer’s 
assumption of responsibility. Had _ the 
engineer’s suggestion been followed, four 
yard movements and six train movements 
would have been unnecessarily delayed, 
the company said. 

Therefore, the company claimed, the 
engineer was involved in a serious breach 
of operating rules and practices, and the 
discipline assessed was warranted. 


Parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented additional written 
and oral evidence. 


The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 768—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 
the right of engineers to free overnight 
accommodation at end of run opposite to 
their home terminal. 


When a new hump yard was opened in 
Moncton in November 1960, a new railway 
YMCA was put into service to accom- 
modate locomotive engineers coming in 
from Saint John. Until then, they had been 
accommodated, free of charge, at a rest 
house. 

Free accommodation at the YMCA con- 
tinued to be provided for the regularly 
assigned engineers from Saint John, during 
their lay-over in Moncton, until April 1961, 
when the time table was changed. From 
then on, the engineers have been charged 
$1.50 minimum for the use of YMCA 
facilities. 

The employees contended that, according 
to the current agreement, locomotive 
engineers are to be provided with com- 
fortable and sanitary quarters where 
reasonably required. According to another 
rule, locomotive engineers may also, when 
the time table is changed, exercise their 
seniority to any assignment within their 
territory. 


In the case under dispute, both terminal 
points on the run belong to the same 
seniority territory and, therefore, the loco- 
motive engineers, whether they live in Saint 
John or in Moncton, are entitled to exercise 
their seniority, and bid for any assignment 
between the two points, and to retain their 
home station privileges. 
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When the Saint John engineers have to 
lay over in Moncton, the company should 
provide them with free accommodation, the 
employees contended, and those who had to 
pay for the use of the YMCA should be 
re-imbursed for such expenses. 

The company argued that Moncton has 
always been and is the designated home 
terminal for the Moncton-Saint John run. 
The Saint John spare board is subsidiary 
to Moncton, and is maintained only for the 
convenience of employees living in Saint 
John, to save the regular men from dead- 
heading on their own time. It does not im- 
ply that, because relief engineers are pro- 
vided from it, Saint John is their “home 
terminal” on this run. 

The company contended that it is not 
responsible for the domicile of its em- 
ployees; although it does not object to the 
men’s living in Saint John, it cannot create 
two separate home terminals on the same 
run and, therefore, is not obliged to assume 
the expense for free accommodation for 
men who do not live at their home terminal. 
Saint John engineers bidding on this assign- 
ment are aware that the home terminal is 
in Moncton and should be prepared to 
assume the expense of their accommodation 
there. The rule cited by the employees has 
always been interpreted to mean that sleep- 
ing quarters would be provided for men 
away from their home terminal. 

Although the relief men under this 
arrangement had been granted free rest 
house facilities as a privilege, it was never 
recognized that the same must be granted 
to regularly assigned engineers with home 
terminal in Moncton. 

To support its denial of the employees’ 
claim, the company supplied several letters 
concerning recognition of the home terminal 
on this run. 

Both parties appeared before the Board 
and presented additional written and oral 
evidence. 

The Board noted that the issue affects 
only those engineers who are allowed by 
an agreement to retain home station 
privileges at Saint John, although they are 
assigned to runs with home terminal at 
Moncton. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case 769—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over reinstatement of an engineer who was 
dismissed for a violation of Uniform Code 
of Operating Rules which caused a collision. 


An engineer who worked for the railway 
company in various capacities for more 
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than 40 years was discharged from the 
service in 1959 as a result of a serious acci- 
dent for which an investigation held him 
and his crew primarily responsible. At the 
age of 60, in poor health, and physically 
unfit to obtain employment in other in- 
dustry, the engineer has been refused by 
the railway re-employment in any capacity 
that would entitle him to apply for a 
pension. 


The employees contended that, since the 
engineer gave a lifetime of service to the 
company, the railway should take into con- 
sideration his failing health and reinstate 
him, so that he could apply for a pension 
from the fund to which he had contributed 
over the years. 


The Company pointed out that the engi- 
neer was discharged as a result of a major 
catastrophe in which four passengers and 
one employee lost their lives, twelve other 
passengers and ten employees were injured, 


and the damage amounted to more than 
$101,000. 


Upon his discharge, the engineer did not 
take advantage of the discipline rule that 
entitled him to appeal the decision within 
30 days. Instead, after several months, the 
Brotherhood sought his reinstatement on 
compassionate grounds, with the under- 
standing that, if reinstated without being 
permitted to resume work, he would im- 
mediately apply for his pension. 

The engineer’s reinstatement for the pur- 
pose of obtaining his pension was given a 
sympathetic consideration by the company, 
but concurrence was found impossible be- 
cause it would have meant circumvention 
of discipline rules in a case where, through 
negligence, five people were killed and 
twenty-two injured. 

The company further pointed out that 
the C.N.R. Pension Plan is not a negotiable 
item and does not form a part of the col- 
lective agreement between the Brotherhood 
and the company. Therefore, the company 
contended, applicability of the pension rules 
does not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, and the Board has no authority in 
this matter. 

The parties to the dispute appeared be- 
fore the Board and submitted additional 
written and oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. The Board suggested, however, 
that the company receive a further appeal 
from the Brotherhood on behalf of the engi- 
neer, giving it any consideration that may 
be justified in view of his age, length of 
service, and state of health. 
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Case No. 770—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Mountain Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over 90-day suspension of a trainman for 
failure to protect conductor’s position after 
he accepted the call. 


A call for service on a work train which 
was to leave from Port Mann at 6:30 a.m. 
was received and accepted by a trainman 
who, at that time, had his gear stored in 
his regular caboose at Vancouver yard. The 
trainman reported to the Vancouver yard 
office at 6:00 a.m. and stated that he re- 
quired transportation to Port Mann with his 
gear, by taxi at the company’s expense. 

The yardmaster told the trainman that 
he had no authority to call a taxi, that the 
trainman would have to provide his own 
transportation by bus, and that his gear 
could be sent after him by a train leaving 
Vancouver yard at 11 o’clock. When the 
trainman found this solution unacceptable, 
another trainman had to be called in to 
the Port Mann work train, which was thus 
delayed by 4 hours and 15 minutes. 

Trainmen at Vancouver are required to 
protect any work out of Port Mann, where 
no trainman spare board is maintained. The 
company, therefore, interpreted the train- 
man’s action in this case as a failure to 
protect the position after having accepted 
the call, and assessed him a disciplinary 
suspension of 90 days. 

The employees objected to this discip- 
linary measure and requested that all record 
of the suspension be erased and that the 
trainman receive full compensation for all 
earnings lost during the suspension. Their 
contention was that the company did not 
prove the charge against the trainman, 
who, in no instance, had refused to protect 
the conductor’s position. 

As the trainman had advised the crew 
clerk about his need for transportation from 
Vancouver to Port Mann before he accepted 
the call, the delay and his inability to report 
at Port Mann resulted from the company’s 
failure to deadhead him to the point where 
he was to begin work, the Brotherhood 
argued. 

The employees contended that the com- 
pany had no right to suspend the trainman 
in this instance, and by doing so violated 
the conductors’ schedule by imposing a fine 
to the amount of monetary loss sustained 
because of the suspension. 

The company contended that its right to 
set up crews at Port Mann has been firmly 
established and has never been disputed. 
Vancouver men are required to protect 
positions working out of Port Mann: crews 
can be set up at Port Mann as well as Van- 
couver, with relief for these crews to come 
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from Vancouver as there is no spare board 
established at Port Mann. There is no 
agreement that would require the company 
to furnish transportation for Vancouver 
trainmen called to protect a position at 
Port Mann. 


In the disputed case, the trainman who 
was called to Port Mann reported at Van- 
couver instead and, in consequence of his 
refusal to provide his own transportation 
to Port Mann, the work train was consider- 
ably delayed. The attitude of the trainman, 
who tried to interpret the schedule as he saw 
it without any reference to existing agree- 
ments and contracts, the company said, 
challenged the fundamental principles of 
the working contract. 


The company contended that men can- 
not interpret the schedule as they see fit 
and then refuse to take work that is offered. 
If this were permitted, almost any man out 
of any terminal could at some time or other 
find an excuse for not accepting a call, 
which would mean that the company would 
have no recourse in discipline and its con- 
tracts and agreements would be useless. 


The company further asserted that be- 
cause, in brief, the trainman accepted a call 
and failed to report for duty, the discipline 
assessed was justified and the allegation that 
a fine had been imposed was designed to 
confuse the issue; no fine was imposed. 


The parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented additional oral 
and written evidence. 


The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees, but suggested that the 
discipline of 90 days was excessive and 
reduced it to 30 days. It also recommended 
that the parties should discuss and agree 
on the procedure to be followed in calling 
and in transporting employees called at Van- 
couver to report for duty at Port Mann. 


Case No. 771—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees over 
the dismissal of a brakeman for consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquor while on duty. 


A brakeman who was on duty on a 
passenger train, on booking off duty at 
9:15 p.m. on his arrival at the end of his 
run, was taken out of service for having 
allegedly partaken of intoxicating liquor 
while on duty. After an investigation the 
following day, the brakeman was discharged 
from the service for violation of the Uni- 
form Code of Operating Rules, which pro- 
hibits the use of intoxicants while on duty. 


The employees contended that the brake- 
man did not violate the rule because he 
did not partake of liquor while on duty, 
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but after he had booked off duty and had 
booked 12 hours rest. His dismissal there- 
fore was unjust, and he should be reinstated 
in the service with seniority rights un- 
impaired and paid for all time out of 
service. 


The company contended that its action 
was justified by the following facts: 

The brakeman was still in uniform when 
seen staggering on the station platform at 
9:20 p.m., after the train crew went off 
duty as a unit at 9:15 p.m. The assistant 
superintendent and the acting trainmaster, 
who noticed that the brakeman’s breath 
smelled of liquor, arranged for him to be 
taken to a doctor’s office for examination. 
The brakeman agreed to go, but on arrival 
there refused to submit to tests to establish 
the alcohol content in his system. 


In his statement at the investigation the 
following day, he denied having taken a 
drink while on duty, but admitted taking 
one when off duty. 


The company contended that it was in- 
conceivable that a man would reach, in five 
minutes, the state of intoxication observed. 
But, even if this was conceded, he was still 
subject to the rule that prohibits the use of 
intoxicants or narcotics by employees sub- 
ject to duty. Although he had booked off 
duty, he was still subject to duty because, 
the company pointed out, he was a qualified 
conductor. The company cited the rule that 
provides for the filling of conductors’ 
vacancies at terminals where a conductors’ 
spare board is not maintained. 


Since the trainman admitted that he had 
consumed liquor before 9:20 p.m. while, 
according to rule cited, he was still sub- 
ject to duty, and thus became unfit to accept 
a call if required to work as a conductor, 
he did violate the rule against the use of 
intoxicants. 


The parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented additional written 
and oral evidence. 


The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 772—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
a yard crew’s claim for payment for time 
they were prevented from working by a 
picket line. 

On the first day of the strike by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen in May 1958, two yard foremen 
and crews and a switchtender were to report 
for their regular assignment at the Moose 
Jaw yard at 7:00 a.m. They approached the 
main gate in time to begin work at the 
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regular hour but were prevented from enter- 
ing the yard by “a solid wall” of picketing 
firemen. The two firemen and their crews 
did not begin work until 12:30; the switch- 
tender not until 12:45. 

One foreman and his crew worked a total 
of six hours and 40 minutes, 12:30 to 7:10, 
and were paid eight hours regular time. The 
other foreman and crew worked eight hours 
and 15 minutes, 12:30 to 8:45, and were 
paid eight hours regular time and 15 min- 
utes overtime. The switchtender worked 10 
hours and 15 minutes; he was paid eight 
hours regular time and overtime for two 
hours and 15 minutes. 

Subsequently, these employees submitted 
tickets for eight hours at regular rates for 
the period 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., and for 
time-and-one-half for time worked after 
3:00 p.m. 

The employees contended that the men 
were entitled to payments as claimed be- 
cause they were ready to report and avail- 
able for duty from 7 o’clock on. If they 
were late, it was because the company failed 
to arrange for their safe passage through 
the picket line. The situation was tense and 
the passage could be effected without bodily 
harm only by the use of force: 

The company contended that these em- 
ployees, from its point of view, started 
their duty only at the time they reported. 
An employee, it said, earns his pay by re- 
porting to his place of work at the time 
required for duty and by performing the 
work required of him during the whole of 
the period for which he is to be paid. There- 
fore, the employees were properly paid for 
service performed. 

Both parties presented additional oral and 
written evidence before the Board. 

The employees’ contention was not sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 773—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over the method of payment to a 
train crew operating on road switcher ser- 
vice when required to run to an industrial 
spur beyond the road switcher limit. 

A train crew on a road switcher assign- 
ment of 20.5 miles from home terminal and 
return was required to service an industrial. 
spur extending a further 21.3 miles. For 
some time, the trip tickets on this assign- 
ment were submitted and paid according to 
an article of the current agreement where 
road switcher service is defined and rates 


specified. 
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On two days of the second month of the 
assignment, however, the crew filled out 
their tickets on the basis of a wayfreight 
trip and time on the spur, according to an 
article of a 1956 memorandum of agree- 
ment. The company adjusted these tickets 
and paid the employees as before, under 
the provisions of the road-switcher rule. 

For the next two months, the crew sub- 
mitted claims on the road-switcher basis 
plus time on the spur. Again the company 
adjusted these claims. Subsequently, except 
for the occasional claim for time on the 
spur, the crew submitted tickets based on 
the road-switcher rule. 

The employees objected that this rule 
does not apply in this case, because road 
switcher service is defined as one that does 
not extend beyond 30 main track miles in 
either direction from the starting terminal, 
and the distance from the starting point to 
the destination on the spur was 41 miles. 
The employees contended that the crew was 
operating under freight conditions and 
should be paid accordingly. 

The company contended that the crew 
was being properly paid in accordance with 
the road switcher rule. 

Both parties presented the Board with 
additional written and oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 774—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over claims for four runarounds 
by a crew not called for an extra operated 
by a spare crew. 

To operate an extra passenger train from 
Stratford to Toronto and back via Owen 
Sound, a crew from the spare board at 
Stratford was ordered in straight-away ser- 
vice. This train ran through Palmerston, the 
home terminal of a conductor and crew 
who were first out in unassigned service. 

Believing they were entitled to man the 
first extra train operating from Palmerston, 
the crew submitted claims for four run- 
arounds because they were not called for 
this extra passenger train. The company 
declined the claims. 

The employees cited an article of the cur- 
rent agreement that reads: “Unassigned 
freight crews will be run first-in first-out, 
of the terminal on their respective sub- 
divisions and, if available, will be en- 
titled to man all extra train service .. .” 

The company cited the first paragraph 
of the same article. It provides that un- 
assigned freight crews manning extra pas- 
senger trains will not be run beyond the 
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recognized freight section for unassigned 
freight crews, “unless such freight section 
or the adjacent freight section is less than 
100 miles and both freight sections [are] 
on the same seniority section...” In this 
case, runarounds will not be allowed, the 
article stated. 

These rules had been applied in the past 
to special passenger trains running Over 
freight territory with no objection from the 
employees, the company said. In the case 
under dispute, equipment had to be obtained 
from Stratford, deadheaded through Palm- 
erston to Owen Sound, from where it car- 
ried passengers to Toronto and back, and 
returned from Owen Sound without passen- 
gers to Stratford. 

The distances on all three adjacent freight 
sections on the same seniority territory are 
under 100 miles, the company contended, 
and the crew that manned the passenger 
train were compensated according to the 
rules. 

When presented with additional oral and 
written evidence, the Board found that the 
movement over two freight sections was in 
order, but the movement over the third 
freight section was not. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent of payment for two 
runarounds. 


Case No. 775—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
claims by a yard crew that was not called 
for auxiliary service. 

A crew was ordered with an auxiliary 
from London to rerail equipment in Brant- 
ford Yard and return with the auxiliary to 
London. 

A yard foreman and two helpers who 
were available at that time on the spare 
board in Brantford submitted claims for 
eight hours at yard rates, because they were 
not called for this service. Their claims were 
declined by the company. 

The employees contended that, accord- 
ing to the current agreement, wreck work 
performed wholly within the recognized 
switching limits where yardmen are 
employed is to be done at yard rates and 
under yard conditions by the yardmen 
available from the spare list maintained 
there. 

In the case under dispute, the work was 
performed within the switching limits of the 
Brantford yard, a point where yardmen are 
employed. Therefore, the employees argued, 
Brantford yardmen were entitled to the 
work given to the crew from London. 
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The company contended that all the serv- 
ice performed by the London crew in turn- 
around service must be recognized as wreck 
service, regardless of the fact that the work 
in connection with rerailing equipment was 
done in Brantford Yard. The rule cited by 
the employees was intended to apply only 
when the tire service is performed within the 
yard limits, the company claimed, and has 
been applied according to this interpretation 
in the past without any request for revision. 
Any other interpretation would be neither 
practical nor economical. 


The parties presented the Board with 
additional written and oral evidence. 


The Board noted that, in the instant case, 
the crew was called in turnaround service 
and went into wreck service after arrival 
at Brantford Yard. Inasmuch as wreck servy- 
ice was performed wholly within recognized 
switching limits, a yard crew should have 
been used. 


Under the circumstances, the contention 
of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 776—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the demotion of a yardmaster whose yard 
crew was found drinking beer while on 
duty. 


A yardmaster was demoted to yard fore- 
man because, during his shift, ten yard 
employees were found drinking beer while 
on the job. 


The Brotherhood contended that the com- 
pany, in this case, failed to notify the yard- 
master of charges against him. The demo- 
tion was based on an incorrect assumption 
that the yardmaster should have been out in 
the yard and aware that the yard crews were 
drinking while on duty. The yardmaster 
was performing his duties at his desk in 
accordance with established practice and it 
was impossible for him to know that any- 
thing unusual was going on in the yard. 


The employees requested that the discip- 
line assessed to the yardmaster be cancelled 
and that he be reimbursed for the loss of 
earnings sustained through demotion. Their 
request was declined by the company. 


The company contended that, according 
to the discipline rule of the agreement cited 
by the employees, a yardmaster may be 
held off for investigation not exceeding three 
days and is to be properly notified of 
charges against him. In this instance, the 
yardmaster was not held off for investiga- 
tion, but was called in when he was off 
duty; at the investigation, he was advised 
that he was not being accused of violating 
the rule against drinking on duty. 
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The company contended that the manner 
in which the demoted man had discharged 
his responsibilities indicated that he was not 
a fit yardmaster; the serious infractions dis- 
covered during his shift would never had 
attained such proportions had he shown 
some interest in his work and had he given 
some supervision to the outside operations 
rather than remain at his desk. 

The parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented additional written 
and oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 777—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over discipline assessed to a yard 
foreman for refusing to weigh cars. 


A yard foreman was instructed to switch 
out and weigh cars but refused to do it, 
protesting that weighing cars was not part 
of a yard foreman’s duties. The yardmaster 
insisted that he carry out orders, and, after 
some discussion, the foreman began to 
switch out the cars. Later, the foreman held 
a discussion with the superintendent, after 
which he was relieved of his duties and 
sent home. 

Later on, the foreman was assessed 20 
demerit marks as discipline for causing 
delay to the yard shift, objecting to the 
yardmaster’s instruction, and using abusive 
language toward the yardmaster. The com- 
pany rejected the Brotherhood’s attempts to 
have the discipline removed and the fore- 
man reinstated in his former position. 

The employees contended that the yard- 
master was in error when he insisted on 
the foreman’s performing work that was 
not part of his duties, and in which he had 
little experience. 

They further contended that the fore- 
man was justified in stating his objections, 
that the delay to the yard engine did not 
delay any train or cars and that it was 
normal practice to discuss the listed work. 
There was no evidence to support the 
charge of abusive language, they asserted. 

The company contended that the yard 
foreman admitted, in his statement during 
the investigation, having previously weighed 
cars; doubting the yardmaster’s word when 
told about the superintendent’s instruction 
to weigh cars; and delaying switching opera- 
tions through discussion. There were two 
witnesses who had heard the abusive re- 
marks, the company said. 

Additional written and oral evidence 
was presented before the Board. 

The employees’ contention was not 
sustained. 
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Case No. 778—Dispute between North- 
ern Alberta Railways Company and_ the 
Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over the claim by a conductor 
and crew for time spent switching at a turn- 
around point on a side trip. 


A wayfreight assignment included a side 
trip to be made twice a week. The conduc- 
tor and crew on this assignment claimed 
one hour and 35 minutes for turnaround 
switching at the station to which the side 
trip was made; the company declined the 
claim. 

The employees contended that two para- 
graphs of the article in the current agree- 
ment covering “short runs” justified their 
claim. One paragraph specifies that on runs 
in excess of 100 miles, straight away or 
turn around, actual miles and terminal 
switching will be paid, also switching at 
turnaround point, and that overtime at pro 
rata rate will be paid when the road time 
exceeds the road miles run divided by 
twelve and one half. The other paragraph 
states that, when trains are delayed at turn- 
around points for 30 minutes or less while 
engine crews are eating, trainmen’s tickets 
covering such delays are to be allowed. 

The employees contend that the distance 
between the two terminals on this assign- 
ment was 131 miles; the distance from the 
terminal to the junction, 35 miles; and the 
distance from the junction to the turn- 
around point on the side trip, 26 miles. On 
arrival at the latter point, the crew ate and 
then was required to switch the elevator 
track, team track, and wye the engine after 
making up the train for the return trip. 

Therefore, the employees contended, the 
crew should be paid according to the rules 
cited for all time at the turnaround point 
from time of arrival to time of departure. 

The company contended that the side 
trip was part of the crew’s assignment and, 
since it did not exceed the 100-mile limit 
specified, the rule cited by the employees 
did not apply. 

The parties to the dispute presented the 
Board with additional written and oral 
evidence. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 779—Dispute between Northern 
Alberta Railways Company and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
assessment of demerit marks against a con- 
ductor for incorrectly registering his train’s 
arrival time. 


A conductor registered his arrival at the 
terminal at 7:20 a.m. instead of the correct 
time of arrival, 6:20 a.m. When the auditor 
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pointed out his mistake, the conductor wrote 
a letter to the auditor, and subsequently 
made a statement to the assistant super- 
intendent; in both instances he admitted 
his error. The company assessed him 10 
demerit marks for incorrectly registering 
arrival of train at terminal. 

The Brotherhood objected to this dis- 
cipline on the conductor’s behalf but failed 
to reach an agreement with the company 
and subsequently forwarded the case to the 
Board. 

The employees contended that anyone 
can make a mistake of this sort and does 
not warrant demerits for such a small error. 
A letter drawing the conductor’s mistake to 
his attention, with a warning to watch his 
register times more closely in the future, 
would have been sufficient. The employees 
further requested that the demerits assessed 
be removed from the conductor’s record. 

The company contended that the correct 
registration of trains at designated registra- 
tion points is a matter of considerable 
importance, and that errors of this type can- 
not be disregarded. Since it has been estab- 
lished that the conductor was negligent in 
this instance, and in addition subjected the 
company to unnecessary correspondence, the 
discipline assessed was entirely justified. 

The parties to the dispute appeared before 
the Board and gave additional oral and 
written evidence. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent of reducing the 
discipline assessed to a reprimand. 


Case No. 780—Dispute between Northern 
Alberta Railways Company and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the dismissal of three employees involved 
in a collision. 


A conductor and two trainmen failed to 
clear or properly protect their freight train 
against a passenger train and a head-on 
collision occurred. The fireman of the 
passenger train was killed and a tank car 
in the freight train ruptured, and its contents 
ignited. Flaming gasoline enveloped the 
station building and caused death of the 
agent, his wife and his son living there. The 
accident also caused very extensive damage 
to equipment and serious delays to trains. 

The conductor and the trainmen were 
dismissed for violation of the Uniform 
Code of Operating Rules. 

The Brotherhood pleaded for their rein- 
statement on the ground that all three 
employees had rendered the company many 
years of loyal service, the conductor being 
close to retirement after working 33 years 

(Continued on page 230) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. Supreme Court upholds ban on using union dues fo support political party 
or candidate for political office; in another decision, quashes arbitration 
award. Ontario court rules invalid dismissal of union officers without hearing 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
has ruled constitutionally valid the 1961 
amendments to the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act preventing the use of 
union dues to support a political party or 
a candidate for political office. 


In another decision, the Court ruled that 
when an employer dismisses an employee 
for proper cause, he is not required to 
prove the employee’s guilt beyond reason- 
able doubt. 


In Ontario, the High Court ruled that the 
requirement of natural justice demands a 
fair hearing for local union officers be- 
fore their dismissal by the national presi- 
dent acting under the union’s constitution. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


...upholds constitutional validity of legislation 


banning use of union dues for political purposes 


On August 25, 1961, Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia held that Section 9(6) of the 
Labour Relations Act was intra vires the 
provincial legislature as being legislation 
relating to property and civil rights in 
British Columbia. The section, added to 
the Act in 1961, prohibits, inter alia, the 
use of union dues, collected either through 
check-off arrangements or paid as a con- 
dition of membership in the union, to sup- 
port a political party or a candidate for 
political office. 

Subsection (1) of Section 9 of the Act 
provides that every employer shall honour 
a written assignment of wages to a trade 
union certified under the Act; subsection 
(2) sets out the form of the assignment 
for the purpose of securing to the union 
payment of initiation fees and membership 
dues; subsection (3) provides for the re- 
mission each month by the employer to 
the union of the fees and dues deducted. 


The new subsection (6) provides, in 
paragraph (a), that no employer shall 
refuse employment to a person or dis- 
criminate against a person in regard to 
employment because that person refuses to 
contribute to a political party or to a can- 
didate for political office; paragraph (b) 
provides that no trade union shall refuse 
union membership to a person who refuses 
to make a contribution, directly or in- 
directly, to a political party or to a candi- 
date for political office; paragraph (c) (i) 
provides that no trade union shall, directly 
or indirectly, contribute to any political 
party or a candidate for political office any 
moneys deducted from an employee’s wages 
under the assignment of wages under sub- 
section (1) or a collective agreement, or 
paid as a condition of membership in the 
trade union; paragraph (d) provides for 
a statutory declaration made by a duly 
authorized union officer that “the trade 
union is complying with and will continue 
to comply” with clause (c) during the term 
of the assignment of wages under subsec- 
tion (1) or during the term of the collec- 
tive agreement as a condition for any 
deduction by the employer from the wages 
of an employee on behalf of the trade 
union. 


Under the terms of a collective agree- 
ment dated January 15, 1960, the Imperial 
Oil Limited agreed to honour written 
assignments of wages given by employees 
and to remit the union dues each month 
to Local 16-601 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
which was a certified bargaining agent for 
about 160 of the company’s employees. 


When subsection (6) became law, the 
company requested delivery of the statutory 
declaration required by clause (d) of sub- 
section (6). The union refused to supply 
such a declaration. Then the company re- 
fused to make deductions of union dues 
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from wages of its employees. This refusal 
brought court action by the union, claim- 
ing specific performance of the check-off 
clause of the collective agreement and a 
declaration that it was not within the com- 
petence of the provincial legislature to en- 
act Section 9 (6) (c) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


Counsel for the union argued that Sec- 
tion 9(6) interfers with the growth and 
development of political parties and thus 
with the proper functioning of parliamen- 
tary institutions in Canada; that it inter- 
feres with the status of trade unionists in 
Canada by curtailing their freedom to par- 
ticipate in politics and political parties; that 
it interferes with Dominion elections; that 
it abridges civil rights enforceable by trade 
unions outside the province; that it is in- 
operative because the statutory declarations 
required thereunder are legally unobtain- 
able in British Columbia. 


Mr. Justice Whittaker noted that the 
union constitution requires Local 16-601 to 
pay $2 per capita per month to the parent 
international at Denver, Colorado. The 
local contended that its international union 
had in the past, through its head office in 
Denver, contributed money to a political 
party in Canada and to at least one can- 
didate for political office in Canada. As 
these contributions have been made out of 
the international union’s ordinary revenue, 
which consists of the per capita payments 
made by local unions, which, in turn, are 
derived from moneys paid by the member- 
ship of the local unions as a condition of 
membership, the international union and the 
Canadian District Council of the inter- 
national union may reasonably be expected 
to make future contributions to political 
parties and to candidates for political office 
in Canada. Therefore, the local union can- 
not deliver a statutory declaration to the 
effect that it will not in the future make 
such contributions “indirectly” out of 
moneys paid to it as a condition of mem- 
bership. 


The Court noted that the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, a political party 
in Canada, and the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress had decided to form a new political 
party in Canada composed of individuals 
and affiliated trade unions, and it was pro- 
posed that the per capita membership dues 
for trade unions affiliating with the New 
Party should be 5 cents a month. 


Mr. Justice Whittaker held that subsec- 
tion (6)(c) does not interfere with the 
existence, development or legitimate aspira- 
tions of any political party because the 
prohibition applies only to moneys paid by 
members as a condition of membership, 
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and there is nothing to prevent union mem- 
bers from contributing, as private citizens, 
to the party of their choice; and there is 
nothing in the contested clause that would 
prevent the local from making a drive upon 
its members for funds to be donated by 
the union to the party of its choice. 


In a democracy, he added, it is essential 
that the individual should be free to give 
his support, financial and other, to the party 
of his choice. The individual union member 
loses this freedom of choice when the money 
he must pay to become a union member is 
given to a party of which he may or may 
not approve. It is no answer to say that 
the decision to become affiliated with the 
New Democratic Party was reached in a 
democratic fashion at a union convention. 
It was not suggested that any protest by a 
union member against the use of his dues 
in support of the New Democratic Party 
would have any effect whatever if he 
happened to be a minority. The assumption 
must be made that he would be bound 
by the majority vote. In such case, there 
would be nothing democratic about this 
enforced abrogation of one of the citizen’s 
fundamental rights. 


Mr. Justice Whittaker also rejected the 
union’s contention that the contested legisla- 
tion was passed with intent to destroy the 
New Democratic Party at its inception by 
withdrawing from it an important source of 
revenue. In his view, there was nothing in 
the circumstances to suggest any reason for 
the enactment other than the laudable one 
of safeguarding the fundamental right of 
the individual to give his supoprt to the 
party of his choice. 


In rejecting the union’s argument that 
Section 9(6) interferes with the status of 
trade unionists in Canada by curtailing 
their freedom to participate in politics and 
political parties, Mr. Justice Whittaker noted 
that apparently the argument meant that 
the legislation in question curtails the free- 
dom of trade unionists to participate collec- 
tively through their union, since the free- 
dom of the trade unonists as individuals is 
not curtailed in any way. On this assump- 
tion, the authorities cited by the union’s 
counsel, being the cases in which provincial 
legislatures have sought to interfere with 
some fundamental freedom of the individual 
as a citizen of Canada, were not helpful. 


Counsel for the union conceded that a 
trade union is a legal entity. Mr. Justice 
Whittaker noted that there was nothing in 
the union’s constitution giving Local 16-601 
the right to become a member of or to 
make contributions to a political party. But, 
even if such provision were there, that 
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would not conclude the matter. Local 16- 
601, being a legal entity having an artificial 
personality, has only those rights which it 
derives from statute or the common law. If 
a trade union has the legal right to make 
contributions to a political party or candi- 
date out of initiation fees and dues paid by 
its members, such right is not one of those 
human rights or fundamental freedoms 
which pertain to an individual and are 
recognized and declared by the Canadian 
Bill of Rights. 

One of the union’s arguments was that a 
trade union constitution is a contract, and 
that Local 16-601 is under contract with 
the international union to pay $2 per capita 
per month to the international headquarters 
in Denver. This contract is enforceable out- 
side the province and Section 9(6) would 
prevent the local in question from making 
these per capita monthly payments (thus 
interfering with the international union’s 
civil rights) because the local’s officers are 
aware that the international has, in the past, 
made contributions to a political party and 
may reasonably be expected to do so in 
the future. As the said contributions must 
perforce, in part at least, be made out of 
per capita payments received from the local, 
therefore, the local, by remitting the per 
capita payments to the parent body, would 
itself be contributing indirectly to a political 
party. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker rejected this con- 
tention on the ground that the distribution 
of per capita revenues of the international 
union, according to its constitution, does not 
include contribtuions to political parties or 
candidates and the local, when making its 
per capita payments to the international, 
ought not to anticipate that the money will 
be expended otherwise than as the con- 
stitution provides. Further, Section 9(6) (c) 
was not intended to apply to expenditures 
over which the local has no control. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker rejected also the 
union’s contention that Section 9(6) is 
inoperative because the statutory declara- 
tions required thereunder are legally 
unobtainable in British Columbia. Section 
67 of the Evidence Act provides that any 
official authorized to take affidavits for use 
in any court, or to administer oaths, may 
receive the solemn declaration of any per- 
son in attestation of the execution of any 
instrument, or of the truth of any fact, or of 
any account rendered. The union argued 
that a declaration as required by the above 
Section 9(6)(d) that the person making it 
“will continue to comply with clause (c)” is 
not a declaration as to “the truth of any 
fact,” and that the Evidence Act does not 
authorize the taking of such a declaration. 
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Counsel for the Attorney-General of 
the province countered by referring to a 
number of statutes which require the taking 
of statutory declarations containing 
promises or undertakings as to future con- 
duct. Also, he suggested that the Legislature, 
by requiring the taking of such a declara- 
tion, has implicitly authorized it, notwith- 
standing the restricted wording of Section 
67. Also, he argued, a declaration of intent 
is a declaration as to a fact. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker was of the opinion 
that the declaration required by Section 
9(6)(d) does contain a statement of fact, 
namely, that the union is presently comply- 
ing with clause (d). This is sufficient to 
confer authority upon the official before 
whom the declaration is made. It is 
immaterial that the declaration may also 
contain other matters. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Whittaker noted that 
Section 9(6) relates only to trade unions 
as defined in the Act. The definition is, in 
part: “‘“Trade union’ means a local or 
provincial organization or association of 
employees, or a local or provincial branch 
of a national or international organization 
or association of employees within the 
DEOVINCE. oer 

The Court held that subsection (6) of 
Section 9 of the B.C. Labour Relations Act 
relates to property and civil rights in the 
province and is within the legislative com- 
petence of the province. Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union, Local 
16-601 v. Imperial Oil Limited, (1961), 36 
W.W.R., Part 9, p. 385. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


. rules employer need not prove employee’s guilt 
beyond reasonable doubt before discharging him 


On July 31, 1961, Mr. Justice Sullivan of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court set 
aside the majority arbitration award and 
ruled that an arbitration board, when decid- 
ing whether an employee has been dis- 
missed for proper cause, is not acting as a 
criminal court determining the guilt or in- 
nocence of a person accused of crime. 

An employer has the right of terminating 
the employment of an employee whose 
mere presence at or near a piece of 
machinery results in abnormal breakdowns 
resulting in loss, particularly when that per- 
son boasts to his fellow workers of having 
caused breakdowns. 

The Court rejected the arbitration board’s 
position that before an employer may dis- 
miss an employee for disloyalty (virtually 
amounting to a degree of sabotage), he 
must be prepared to prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt the employee’s guilt in causing 
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such breakdowns “deliberately.” Re Arbitra- 
tion Act; Re Forest Products Industries 
Southern Interior Region, B.C. S & K 
Limited vy. International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 1-423, (1961), 36 W.W.R., 
Parted3ips. 235: 


Ontario High Court... 


..rules the dismissal of several officers of a 
local union by the national president is invalid 


On September 6, 1961, Chief Justice Mc- 
Ruer of the Ontario High Court ruled in- 
valid the dismissal of several officers of 
Local 598 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers by the 
national president of the union on the 
ground that the union officers were entitled 
to a hearing before being deprived of their 
offices. 

There had been a very considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among the members of 
Local 598 as to its future and between some 
local union officers and the national execu- 
tive. On August 25, 1961, the Canadian 
president of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, purport- 
ing to act under the provisions of Article 
19 (7) of the Canadian Constitution of the 
International Union, signed a declaration 
in which he dismissed some officers of Local 
598 on the ground that they acted in fur- 
therance of and advocated the secession of 
the local from the International Union 
and joining the United Steelworkers of 
America. In the same declaration he 
appointed an administrator for the Local 
with power to appoint temporary officers, 
negotiate agreements, and with the right 
to the funds, property, and other assets of 
the local. 

Further, he ordered the dismissed officers 
to turn over to the appointed administrator 
all books, documents, funds and property 
of the local in their possession or control, 
and declared that the dismissed officers; 
pursuant to Article 19 (8) of the Canadian 
constitution of the International Union, 
were entitled “to be tried in the same local 
union No. 598 pursuant to the provisions 
of Article 18 of the Canadian constitution 
with a right of appeal to the District Execu- 
tive Board, from there to the Executive 
Board of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada and 
from there to the next ensuing convention 
and that, if any of them so elect to be tried, 
they shall be furnished with specific 
charges in writing pursuant to Article 18.” 

The declaration referred to only four of 
the seventeen officers of the local. 

The argument before Chief Justice Mc- 
Ruer turned on the validity of this declara- 
tion, which was made in the exercise of 
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powers conferred on the president under 
Article 19 (7) of the constitution. 

Article 19 (7) of the constitution pro- 
vides, inter alia, that no officer, executive 
board member, organizer, agent or em- 
ployee of “the union” or of the local union 
or district union shall do any act in fur- 
therance of the dissolution of any local 
union or the secession or withdrawal of 
any local union or district union from “the 
union”. “Any person violating this provision 
shall be deemed, upon the performance of 
such act, to have automatically forfeited 
his right and title to his office or position 
and the Canadian president shall have the 
power to so declare.” 

Further, the said section provides that 
upon such declaration, the Canadian presi- 
dent shall have power to appoint a tem- 
porary successor, leave the office or position 
vacant pending the election or appointment 
of a successor and, in addition, or instead 
of such action, the power to appoint and 
designate an administrator for any local 
union or district union; that the administra- 
tor so appointed shall succeed to all of 
the rights, powers and duties exercised and 
possessed by the local union or district 
union and their officers, including the power 
to appoint temporary officers, to administer 
and negotiate agreements for and on behalf 
of the local union or district union, and 
shall have the right to the funds, property 
and other assets of the local union or dis- 
trict union. The term of office of such ad- 
ministrator shall not exceed 90 days, dur- 
ing which he should reorganize the local 
or district union, but, upon good cause 
shown, the Canadian president may extend 
the administrator’s term of office for an 
additional 90 days. 

The Chief Justice rejected the argument 
that a mere fact of doing an act in further- 
ance of the withdrawal of the local from 
the union would cause a forfeiture of the 
office without declaration by the president. 
In his opinion, the forfeiture of the right 
and title to the office follows the declara- 
tion of the president because it is the presi- 
dent that is given, under Section 7, the 
power to so declare and it is by the exer- 
cise of that power that the office becomes 
vacant. The president’s power to appoint the 
administrator flows from an exercise of the 
power to make the declaration referred to 
above and it necessarily follows, the Chief 
Justice added, that it must be a legal and 
proper exercise of the power to make the 
declaration. 

The crux of the case before the Court 
was that the president acted in a summary 
and an arbitrary manner in depriving the 
four officers of the local union of the 
offices to which they had been duly elected. 
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No charges were made against them and 
they were given no opportunity to be heard. 


In the Chief Justice’s opinion, the men 
were deprived of an important office and 
the rights and perquisites attendant on that 
office without any opportunity to speak for 
themselves and the rights of the general 
membership of the union were gravely 
affected by the appointment of the admin- 
istrator to perform the duties which had 
been entrusted to them as the elected repre- 
sentatives of the members of the local. 


In this respect, Chief Justice McRuer 
quoted from the judgment of Lord Justice 
Denning in Lee v. Showmen’s Guild of 
Great Britain, (1952), 2 Q.C. 329, the fol- 
lowing passage: 

Although the jurisdiction of a domestic 
tribunal is founded on contract, express or 
implied, nevertheless the parties are not free to 
make any contract they like. There are impor- 
tant limitations imposed by public policy. The 
tribunal must, for instance, observe the prin- 
ciples of natural justice. They must give the 
man notice of the charge and a_ reasonable 
opportunity of meeting it. Any stipulation of 
the contrary would be invalid. They cannot 
stipulate for a power to condemn a man 
unheard. 


It was argued before the court that the 
principles set out in the Lee case do not 
apply to the case under review because (1) 
the language of the constitution taken as a 
whole does not contemplate that there 
should be any hearing before the president 
makes a declaration under Article 19 (7); 
and (2) a provision is made under Article 
19 (8) for the sort of trial that is referred 
to in the declaration. 


According to the Chief Justice, the first 
argument is disposed of by the judgment in 
the Lee case. This case goes so far as to 
hold that even if such a provision was ex- 
pressly made in the constitution, it would 
be contrary to public policy. Neither could 
there be implied the parties’ agreement that 
the ordinary common law rights to a hear- 
ing should not apply. 


The Chief Justice then dealt with the sec- 
ond argument, that the right to impugn the 


action of the president should not be exer- 
cised until the purported rights of appeal 
under Article 19 (8) of the constitution had 
been exercised. The Section reads: 
Notwithstanding any other provision in this 
constitution any officer or executive board mem- 
ber of “the union” or any local union or district 
union, whose office has been declared vacant by 
action of the Canadian President pursuant to 
Section 7 of this Article, is entitled to recourse 


of trial in his local union under the provisions 
of this constitution. 


There is no provision in the constitution, 
however, for the trial of an officer whose 
office has been declared vacant. It was 
argued that the language of Article 18 
should be adopted to provide for the trial of 
an officer deprived of his office under 
Article 19. Article 18 deals with the trial 
of members charged with certain offences 
under the constitution. In the case under re- 
view, there has been no charge laid against 
these officers and by refraining from laying 
a charge they could be deprived of any 
rights to a trial. 

In Chief Justice McRuer’s opinion, 
natural justice demands that the union 
officers must be given an opportunity to be 
heard with respect to any allegation made 
against them before the president exercises 
his power to make a declaration affecting 
their rights. The president cannot arbi- 
trarily deprive an officer of his office with- 
out a hearing of any sort. 

The ruling of the Court was that the 
administrator appointed on the basis of the 
declaration of August 25, 1961 should be 
restrained from acting as administrator of 
Local 598 and that the Canadian president 
should be restrained from taking any action 
or exercising any power pursuant to the 
said declaration. All the property and the 
assets of the local previously placed in the 
custody of the sheriff should be restored to 
the officers who were holding office prior 
to the execution of the declaration of 
August 25, 1951. Kennedy v. Gillis et al; 
Gillis et al. v. Smith and Kennedy, (1961), 
30 D.L.R. (2d), Parts 2 and 3, p. 82. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario enlarges coverage of Workmen's Compensation Act and amends rules of 
procedure of Labour Relations Board dealing with certification applications 


In Ontario, an amendment to the regula- 
tions under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act added the operation of convalescent 
homes, nursing homes and visiting nursing 
associations to the list of undertakings sub- 
ject to the collective liability provisions of 
of the Act. 

Other recent regulations dealt with appli- 
cations for certification under the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act and a conditional 
exemption from the Saskatchewan Employ- 
ees Wage Act, 1961. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Board has revoked the section of the mini- 
mum wage order governing female em- 
ployees in hotels and restaurants that 
required employers to pay female employees 
at intervals of not more than one week. 
The order was gazetted November 8. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Amendments to the rules of procedure of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board were 
gazetted as O. Reg. 368/61 on December 9. 


A statement of status of trade union must 
now be submitted at the time the applica- 
tion for certification is filed instead of 
within two days after the terminal date 
of the application. 


The application for certification (Form 
I) has also been amended, the applicant 
now being required to show whether a 
pre-hearing representation vote is or is 
not desired. If the applicant does not clearly 
indicate that it does request a pre-hearing 
representation vote, the application will be 
processed without such a vote being taken. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
gazetted on December 23 as O. Reg. 379/61. 


A number of changes were made to 
Schedule I, which lists the industries subject 
to the collective liability provisions of the 
Act. The definition of woods operations was 
broadened to include specifically construc- 
tion and repair of dams, camps, buildings 
and roads; hauling or loading logs on cars, 
trucks or vessels, and catering by or in 
connection with the logging industry or its 
contractors. Another amendment added the 
operation of convalescent homes, nursing 
homes and visiting nursing associations to 
the list of undertakings covered. 

The definition of tuberculosis in the 
schedule of compensable industrial dis- 
eases was widened to include tuberculosis 
contracted by a workman employed in a 
jail, convalescent home, nursing home, home 
for the aged, health unit or visiting nursing 
association subject to Part I of the Act, 
or a reform institution, health unit or treat- 
ment centre operated by the Province of 
Ontario. 


Saskatchewan Employees Wage Act, 1961 


The first exemption order to be issued 
under the Saskatchewan Employees Wage 
Act, 1961 was gazetted December 8. 

The Act, which went into force on July 1, 
permitted wage payment practices in effect 
prior to March 1, 1961 to be continued, 
subject to certain exceptions, and further 
stipulated that persons who became em- 
ployers on or after March 1 were to pay 
their workers at least semi-monthly or every 
14 days, with provision for exemptions by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The exemption order (O.C. 2108/61) 
provides that a person who became an 
employer on or after March 1, 1961, may 
pay monthly rated employees once a month 
provided he pays them all wages owing up 
to within six days of such earning period. 
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Annual Report for 1960 of the 
British Chief Inspector of Factories 


For second year in succession, number of reportable accidents increased, to 
highest figure in 10 years. Number of fatalities also increased over 1959 


For the second year in succession, the 
number of accidents reported to the British 
Chief Inspector of Factories increased, the 
Chief Inspector states in his Annual Report 
for 1960. The total rose by 9 per cent, to 
190,266 in 1960—highest in 10 years— 
from 174,071 in 1959. 

The number of fatal accidents also rose, 
to 675 from 598 in 1959. Building opera- 
tions were responsible for most of this 
increase. In factories only, the rate of in- 
crease in fatal accidents (350 to 354) was 
much less than that for total factory 
accidents (148,504 to 161,524); this, the 
Inspector states, gives at least some indica- 
tion that the severity of injuries sustained in 
accidents is still being reduced. 

The rise in accidents to young persons 
was particularly serious, the report states. 

Under the Factories Act, an accident must 
be reported if an employed person is killed 
or is disabled for more than three days from 
earning full wages at the work at which he 
was employed. 

The report follows the previous year’s 
pattern, and it again devotes two chapters 
to particular subjects: lifting, moving and 
carrying, and the personal protection of the 
worker. 


Accident Statistics and Trends 


The increase in the number of accidents 
in 1960, spread over a wide range of 
industries, is partially attributed to an 
estimated rise of more than 4 per cent in 
employment during the year. But this in- 
crease was not large enough in itself to 
account for the rise in the number of 
accidents. 

There were other reasons, as indicated 
by the simultaneous rise of 5 per cent in 
accident incidence rates (number of accid- 
ents per thousand) in manufacturing. One 
of these reasons is considered to be in- 
crease in industrial production which, in 
manufacturing, was 8 per cent higher than 
in the preceding year. 

The number of accidents in 1960 in 
factories, and at docks and warehouses, was 
the highest since 1955. The number on 
building operations and on works of 
engineering construction was the highest on 
record. 

Progress in reducing the severity of 
accidents in factories is indicated by the 
almost continuous annual decline since the 
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war in the number of fatal accidents. 
Fatalities in factories during the year num- 
bered 354, four more than in 1959, but the 
percentage increase was much less than 
for total factory accidents. The special 
severity of construction accidents continues, 
however; 1 in 76 construction accidents was 
fatal in 1960, compared with 1 in 282 for 
all processes subject to the Factories Act. 

During 1960, accidents to women and 
young persons increased proportionately 
more than those to men, emphasizing the 
necessity of improved safety measures on 
their behalf. This disproportionate rise in 
accidents is indicated by the accident inci- 
dence rates in manufacturing, where, 
between 1959 and 1960, there was a rate 
increase of 9 per cent for women and 15 
per cent for young persons, compared with 
4 per cent for men. 


Severity of Accidents 


The Report contains a table indicating the 
severity of accidents. Based on the number 
of fatal accidents per 1,000 reported 
accidents for the period 1959-60, the rates 
established in industries showing the great- 
est severity were as follows: building 
operations and works of engineering con- 
struction, 12.7; docks and warehouses, 4.9; 
shipbuilding, 4.3; chemical industries, 4.3; 
clay, minerals, etc., 4.0; metal processes, 
3.0; wood and wood working processes, 2.4. 
The average for all factory processes was 
fas 

The Factories Act requires that certain 
specific dangerous occurrences be reported 
whether or not they result in injury. In 
1960, the type of such occurrence that in- 
creased most involved the failure of a crane, 
derrick, winch or hoist; in factories, docks 
and building operations these occurrences 
rose from 335 to 448. 


Appendices 


The Report again includes statistical 
appendices, which give extensive detail in 
connection with accidents. The Inspec- 
torate’s statistical methods were modified 
in 1959, and thus this is the second com- 
plete year for which revised statistics are 
available; full comparison of accident figures 
for 1959 and 1960 can therefore now be 
made. (See also L.G., Feb. 1961, p. 165). 
One of the most comprehensive and useful 
statistical appendices (Appendix II) gives 
an analysis of accidents by process and 
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cause; details are given in a special publica- 
tion: Guide to Statistics Collected by H. M. 
Factory Inspectorate. Appendix V analyses 
injuries by their nature and site, and 
Appendix VI gives an analysis of injuries by 
industry. 

Other extensive appendices deal with 
accident-incidence rates in various sectors of 
the manufacturing industries, and with 
accident frequency rates in manufacturing 
and several other industries. Both of these 
appendices give a comparison for 1959 and 
1960. 

The number of non-rail transport acci- 
dents in factories continued its steady post- 
war rise, reaching a level about three times 
the 1948 total. During this period the total 
number of factory accidents declined by 
about 12 per cent. One of the main reasons 
for the continued increase in non-rail trans- 
port accidents is the failure to change fac- 
tory layouts to provide suitable thorough- 
fares for transport, the Report states. 


The Chief Inspector points out that in 
construction the highest standard of pre- 
cautions is necessary to avoid excavation 
and tunnelling accidents, a high proportion 
of which are fatal. 

A large percentage of electrical accidents, 
the Report shows, arise from the use of 
portable and transportable equipment. The 
causes of electrical accidents and the means 
of preventing them are dealt with more 
fully in a _ special publication entitled, 
Electrical Accidents and Their Causes, 1960. 

Accidents causing hand and wrist injuries, 
states the Chief Inspector, account for 32 
per cent of all accidents, and those to feet 
and ankles another 22 per cent. There is 
special risk of these types of injuries in the 
food, metal goods, textile, timber and 
furniture, paper converting, printing and 
bookbinding, and plastics industries. 

In 1960, there were 7,043 eye injuries. 
Nearly 58 per cent of them occurred in 
metal manufacture or engineering. 


Review of the Year 


The chapter of the Chief Inspector’s 
report headed “Review of the Year” con- 
tains four main sections, dealing with: im- 
portant industrial developments affecting 
the safety, health and welfare of factory 
workers; activities of safety oragnizations, 
industrial fires, and safety legislation. 


Developments Affecting Workers’ Safety 


The section dealing with industrial 
developments affecting the safety of workers 
is devoted to electrical, engineering, chemi- 
cal, and building and civil engineering 
developments. 


Electrical Developments 


With respect to electrical developments, 
the Report refers to certain methods used to 
minimize the dangers of operating large 
turbo-generators, ways of reducing electrical 
accidents on construction sites, and means 
of preventing accidents resulting from con- 
tact with overhead electric lines. 

The risk of cranes contacting electric lines 
continues to be serious. Two types of equip- 
ment are used to deal with this problem— 
an insulating guard on the jib of the crane, 
and electronic equipment mounted on the 
head of the jib and in the cab to warn the 
driver that the crane is too close to the 
power line. It is safer, however, to keep 
the worker away from overhead lines. This 
can be done by re-routing the lines, burying 
the line, making the line dead, providing 
barriers, and stationing lookout men to warn 
the crane driver. 
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Engineering Developments 


Among engineering developments, the 
Report mentions a new type of machine in 
the leather industry for the automatic roll- 
ing of sole-leather bends, together with 
related safety apparatus. 


In the brickmaking industry, a new 
method of applying damp sand to green 
bricks eliminates the dust hazard. 


A method of impact testing suitable for 
all kinds of eye protection has been evolved, 
together with a type of foundry goggle that 
meets all the tests devised. 


Chemical Developments 


In describing chemical developments, the 
Report deals with certain hazards associated 
with the manufacture of plastics, including 
toxicity and fire. Measures are suggested to 
reduce these dangers. 


The Report refers also to the dangers 
involved inthe manufacture and use of toxic 
compounds such as pesticides, fungicides and 
seed dressings, pointing out the necessity 
of not exceeding recommended maximum 
permissible atmospheric concentrations of 
compounds of mercury. 


The importance of suitably marking 
drums containing organic phosphorous 
insecticide, and ensuring the thorough de- 
contamination and safe disposal of these 
drums when empty, is also emphasized. 

The continued emission of X-rays from 
constant-potential X-ray sets after the high- 
tension current has been switched off 
presents a radiation hazard, especially when 
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the sets are used for fluoroscopy. If the fila- 
ment of an X-ray tube remains on, X- 
radiation can continue for two minutes 
after the high-tension current has been 
switched off. One solution is to have the 
filament switched off quickly after breaking 
the high-tension circuit. A solenoid-operated 
shield which drops over the tube outlet 
when the high-tension circuit is broken, is 
a solution mentioned in connection with 
fluoroscopy. 


Building and Civil Engineering 


In the building and civil-engineering field, 
the accident prevention training program 
for foremen, begun several years ago, con- 
tinues to expand. For 1961, there were 40 
courses planned. These had average en- 
rolment of 25 trainees. 


Activities of Safety Organizations 


The second section of this chapter refers, 
among other matters, to the activities 
of safety organizations in several industries 
and of industrial accident prevention groups. 
It also mentions the training courses for 
industrial safety officers established by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Ac- 
cidents, including a new type of course on 
safety in construction operations. 

It states, too, that the Regional Advisory 
Councils of the Ministry of Education have 
continued to show an interest in safety 
training. 


Industrial Fires 


The third section of this chapter refers 
to important changes relating to fire in the 
1959 amendments to the Factories Act 
(L.G. 1959, p. 1188). The fire provisions 
came into effect on December 1, 1960. 

An increasing number of fires are caused, 
the Report points out, by some of the 
newer materials now in use, such as foamed 


rubbers and plastics. Also causing con- 
cern are inflammable solvents used in 
powder metallurgy, electrostatic paint spray- 
ing, and in the manufacture of adhesives 
and glass-fibre mouldings. 





The Republic of South Africa has 
introduced legislation to provide a 
40-hour training course in industrial 
safety in its technical schools and 
apprenticeship courses. The syllabus of 
training is to be provided by the 
National Occupational Safety Associa- 
tion of South Africa, which will also 
correct the student papers at the end 
of the course. The aim is to reduce 
the number of injuries to the younger 
work people when they enter industry. 


Safety Legislation 


During 1960 there were a number of 
legislative developments relating to the 
Factories Act, including a number of 
Orders bringing into effect several sections 
of the Factories Act, 1959. 

The Engineering Construction (Extension 
of Definition) Regulations, 1960, extended 
the provisions of the Factories Act to a 
wide range of civil and construction engi- 
neering works. 

The Diving Operations Special Regula- 
tions, 1960, came into force on July 1. 

The Work in Compressed Air (Amend- 
ment) Regulations, 1960, extended pro- 
tection to workers on any premises or 
place to which the Factories Act applies. 

The Shipbuilding and Ship-repairing Reg- 
ulations, 1960, were issued. 

Other regulations on which work pro- 
gressed in 1960 have now emerged as 
statutory instruments. These are the Con- 
struction Industry (Lifting Operations) Reg- 
ulations, 1961; the Construction Industry 
(General Provisions) Regulations, 1961; 
and the JIonizing Radiations (Sealed 
Sources) Regulations, 1961. 


Lifting, Moving and Carrying 


The manual handling of goods and mate- 
rials is by far the most important cause of 
factory accidents; it accounted for more 
than 42,000, or 26.1 per cent, of the total 
in 1960. Although 30 per cent of the in- 
juries resulting from these accidents were 
to the hands and fingers, as might be ex- 
pected, 31 per cent involved the trunk, and 
were mainly due to strain from weight 
lifting. 

Between 1950 and 1958, the rate of 
handling accidents steadily declined from 
7.0 to 5.3 per 1,000 persons employed. This 
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represents a reduction of about 10,000 in 
the annual total of factory accidents, and 
is attributed mainly to increased use of 
mechanization and power-driven vehicles. 

The Chief Inspector considers that the 
best way to reduce the number of manual 
handling accidents is to introduce me- 
chanical handling where practicable. He 
points out that fatigue and incorrect techni- 
ques of weight-lifting are important factors 
in manual handling accidents, and should 
be avoided. Workmen should be trained in 
proper weight-lifting techniques. Moreover, 
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they should not be required to lift excessive 
weights, a prohibition contained in the 
1959 amendments to the Factories Act. 


The Report devotes attention to safe 
stacking and storage of manually handled 
goods, emphasizing that this matter is 
particularly important. 

It also states the radioactive sources 
should not be touched with the bare hand, 
and that the method of remote handling 
used should effectively reduce radiation ex- 
posure and prevent radioactive con- 
tamintion. 


It deals, too, with the dangers of handling 
goods in hazardous conditions and circum- 
stances, noting, for example, that men have 
been blown off buildings while carrying roof 
sheets in high winds. 


Mechanical Handling Equipment 


In dealing with the introduction of 
mechanical handling equipment, the Chief 
Inspector states that these devices aid in 
eliminating accidents, not only those due 
to manual handling but also, because the 
worker is no longer exposed to danger, 
those at the point of operation of a ma- 
chine, where accidents are often serious. 


There is great scope in every industry, 
he states, to apply mechanical handling 
to machines. Equipment such as conveyors 
and elevators can be fitted to existing ma- 
chines and, where practicable, should be 
incorporated in the design of new machines. 

The Report reviews some of the recent 
developments in connection with mechanical 
handling of goods and materials, including 
conveyors, fork-lift trucks, mechanical 
handling and assistance at machines, pneu- 
matic handling of powders and dusts, and 
mechanical devices for use in building and 
construction, and civil engineering work. 

Although conveyors are used extensively 
in industry, they present certain risks, such 
as the possibility of the “nip” accident 
(occurring between the belt and pulley). 
Therefore, proper guarding is necessary. 

Fork-lift trucks are probably the most 
common type of mobile mechanical handling 
equipment, and new uses for them con- 
tinue to be developed. Some of these are 
discussed in the Report. Their use, how- 
ever, results in a considerable number of 
accidents, important causes of which are: 
overloading, speeding, inattention, and 
limited visibility. Consequently, drivers 
should be carefully trained. 

Automation has resulted in the continu- 
ing development of handling devices at 
power presses and welding machines, includ- 
ing large body-panel presses such as those 
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used in the automobile industry. Automatic 
guards for these machines are being re- 
placed by fencing designed to keep workers 
out of the danger area while the machine is 
in operation. 

The Report describes several examples of 
mechanical assistance that reduces fatigue 
or risk at machines. In one, a pair of auto- 
matically adjustable tables eases the work 
of the operator of certain machines that are 
hand fed with thin material, e.g., platen 
printing machines. In another, a device 
enables the operator of a paper-cutting 
guillotine to move the pile of paper easily. 
Methods are also described that facilitate 
the handling of large steel plates. 

Pneumatic handling of materials has 
increased greatly in recent years, especially 
in the food industry, where sugar and flour 
are now generally conveyed this way, both 
into the factory—from specially designed 
transport—and within the factory. This im- 
proves working conditions by eliminating 
much heavy lifting and by reducing the 
risk of dust explosions. 

Toxic chemicals present a number of 
handling risks. One of these hazards is 
dust during manufacture. This can be pre- 
vented, however, by using enclosed equip- 
ment under reduced pressure. Pneumatic 
conveyors are being used increasingly to 
transfer the processed material to con- 
tainers. If the containers are sealed, the 
dust hazard is further reduced. 

Other safety measures relating to the 
handling of chemicals deal with the wash- 
ing of empty drums, delivery of material 
in paste form, built-in protective features 
in the design of new chemical plants, car- 
boys, and the use of protective clothing. 

In brickworks, much of the heavy work 
has now been eliminated by mechanical 
firing of kilns and by mechanization of 
the brick-making process. Mechanical assis- 
tance is used in loading lorries and packing 
the bricks to facilitate handling at con- 
struction sites. 

In construction work, cement is more 
and more being delivered in bulk by road 
tankers that blow it into storage silos. Small 
conveyors take concrete from the mixing 
plant to the work place. Monorail trans- 
porters are being used on construction sites. 


In civil engineering work, the Report 
refers to innovations such as the use of 
helicopters to assist in handling materials, 
the use of compressed air to remove exca- 
vated earth, and the use of a special tunnel- 
ling shield fitted with a boring device to 
excavate the face of a tunnel. 
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Personal Protection of the Worker 


The Chief Inspector states that the first 
step in dealing with industrial safety and 
health problems is to try to make the 
work itself safe. The use of protective 
equipment, although essential in certain cir- 
cumstances, is the last line of defence. 

The Report points out that 65 per cent 
of factory accidents are due to handling 
goods, use of hand tools, falling, being 
struck by falling articles, and stepping on 
or striking against articles. It is here that 
personal protective equipment can aid most 
in reducing accidents. 

A high proportion of injuries occur to 
body extremities. In premises subject to 
the Factories Act there were nearly 74,700 
injuries to the hands, wrists and arms, and 
41,200 to the feet and ankles; about one 
quarter of these were due to handling 
goods. 

More than 10 per cent of head and neck 
injuries were caused by falling bodies, 
mainly on construtcion work. Foreign bodies 
caused 3,800 eye injuries. 

Burns accounted for 2,300 head injuries 
and another 2,300 injuries to the hands 
and wrists. The Report discusses a number 
of applications of personal protective equip- 
ment to reduce foot injuries and those due 
to electricity and fire. 

Personal protection is also an important 
means of safeguarding the health of workers. 
For example, in processes where irritants 
Or poisonous substances enter the working 


atmosphere, respirators are often essential. 
Although the best protective measure is 
to reduce the hazard of the process itself, 
plant design, enclosure, and exhaust venti- 
lation should be used to prevent toxic sub- 
stances from entering the air of workrooms. 

The Report deals also with the main- 
tenance and use of personal protective 
equipment. It points out that equipment 
must be issued in good condition. The 
choice of suitable equipment is very im- 
portant, and should be entrusted to a person 
having expert knowledge of the hazard and 
circumstances involved. Training in the use 
use of certain types of equipment is essen- 
tial, and regular drills should be held for 
rescue Or emergency teams. 

Complex equipment needs to be tested 
regularly, and a register should be main- 
tained for this purpose. This is a statutory 
requirement for equipment used where 
dangerous fumes may be present. 

It is important to ensure not only that 
protective equipment is available but also 
that it is used. Employees should be told 
of the hazards which make its use neces- 
sary. Where equipment must be provided 
under the Factories Act, workers are re- 
quired to use it. 

It is important, however, that equipment 
be as comfortable and attractive as possible, 
and that supervisors and management set 
a good example by wearing protective 
equipment in hazardous situations. 


Annual Report on Industrial Health 


The Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories on Industrial Health for 
1960 contains a review of the year; deals 
with industrial diseases, poisoning and 
gassing; and devotes a special chapter to 
health risks from the use of industrial 
solvents. 

In his review of the events of the year, 
the Chief Inspector deals with legislation, 
the activities of the Industrial Health Ad- 
visory Committee, medical and chemical 
laboratories, beryllium, and testing of 
atmospheres. 

With respect to legislation, Orders made 
during the year, arising from the Factories 
Act, 1959, were concerned with washing 
facilities, cleanliness of premises, and first 
aid. A revised draft of the non-ferrous 
foundries regulations was prepared. And 
work on the Unsealed Radioactive Sub- 
stances Regulations continued (a preliminary 
draft was published in 1961). 

The Industrial Health Advisory Com- 
mittee was responsible for the publication 
of a booklet entitled Health at Work, 
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which describes 14 existing industrial medi- 
cal schemes. 

During 1960 the medical and chemical 
laboratories of the Inspectorate co-operated 
in a number of factory investigations. A 
good correlation was found between chemi- 
cal and pathological findings. As a result, 
a number of serious hazards were dis- 
covered and recommendations made for 
their improvement. The Inspectorate con- 
siders this co-operative approach very prom- 
ising and plans to concentrate future efforts 
in this direction. 

The Report points out that there is now 
large-scale use of beryllium for atomic- 
energy purposes. Elaborate environmental 
and personal precautions essential in con- 
nection with its manufacture are discussed. 

The Chemical Branch of the Inspectorate 
uses a “dormobile” to make quantitative 
estimations of impurities in industrial atmos- 
pheres. The Chief Inspector states that the 
measurement of contaminants in factory 
atmospheres has become increasingly neces- 
sary, particularly for the more toxic sub- 
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stances. He also mentions that a method is 
being devolped to make a better assessment 
of the amount of contaminant in air 
breathed. It is hoped that the findings may 
reveal the reason why a patient’s medical 
history is not always closely related to the 
amount of contaminant measured. 


Diseases and Poisons 


The second chapter of the Report deals 
with case histories of poisoning by lead, 
mercury, arsenic, aniline substances and 
benzene (chronic poisoning) and other types 
of industrial poisoning; of compressed-air 
illness, anthrax, epitheliomatous and chrome 
ulceration, pneumoconiosis, and gas poison- 
ing. A discussion of the activities of the 
pathological laboratory concerns the ex- 
amination of employees whose work ex- 
poses them to the dangers of ionizing 
radiations, industrial solvents, lead, mercury 
and its compounds, and cadmium. 

With respect to compressed-air illness, 
the Report gives information on the Dart- 
ford-Purfleet Road Tunnel project, where 
compressed-air work was completed after 
a period of nearly three years. A full-time 
medical officer, employed by the contractors 
during the whole of this period, was also 
the appointed doctor under the Work in 
Compressed Air Special Regulations, 1958. 
About 1,500 men were employed, with an 
average of about 300 at any one time. 

Records show that 171,632 compressions 
were performed and that in only 773 cases 
was recompression for decompression sick- 
ness necessary. This gives a “decompression 
sickness rate” of 0.45 per cent. 


The workmen were subjected to pressures 
up to 28 pounds per square inch. The 
medical officer found that there was a 
considerably greater risk of compressed- 
air illness when a workman’s shift lasted 
more than four hours. There was no case 
of permanent disability due to compressed- 
air illness. 


Industrial Solvents 

The final chapter of the Report, concern- 
ing health risks from the use of industrial 
solvents, deals with: the classification of 
solvents, the effects of solvents, maximum 
permissible concentrations in factory atmos- 
pheres, physiological properties of solvents, 
prevention of ill effects from exposure, 
medical supervision of exposed personnel, 
and requirements of the Factories Act and 
regulations. 

Solvents not only affect the lungs, the 
Report points out, but may also have a 
systemic effect. Moreover, they may be 
absorbed in ways other than inhalation, 
especially by way of the skin. A number of 
methods are suggested to avoid the dangers 
of solvents. The first of these should be to 
substitute a less dangerous solvent for a 
dangerous one. Alternatively, the process 
using the toxic solvent should be enclosed, 
if possible. 

In some cases, it may be necessary to 
rely on adequate ventilation and atmos- 
pheric tests to ensure that the maximum 
permissible concentration of vapour is not 
exceeded. Special safeguards are necessary 
when entering a confined space where 
dangers from solvents may exist. 


The Report sets out some of the advan- 
tages of medical supervision of personnel 
exposed, or liable to be exposed, to the 
toxic effects of solvents. In this way, per- 
sons particularly susceptible can be excluded 
by initial selection. Toxic effects can be 
detected early by periodic medical exami- 
nations, and workers affected should be 
transferred to other work before serious ill- 
ness occurs. Emergencies can be dealt with 
immediately and properly by first aiders 
trained in methods of rescue’ and 
resuscitation. 





Railway Board of Adjustment 

(Continued from page 218) 
with a good service record and the two train- 
men having worked for the railway for 18 
and 19 years. 

The employees contended that the lengthy 
Suspension, anxiety and uncertainty in the 
later years of their lives was adequate 
punishment. 

The company contended that the violation 
of rules by these employees was without 
question, and justified their dismissal. The 
circumstances of their dismissal, the com- 
pany further contended, did not warrant 
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favourable consideration of any applica- 
tion made on their behalf for reinstate- 
ment. 

The parties to the dispute gave additional 
oral and written evidence before the Board. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 

The Board suggested, however, that the 
railways consider a further appeal from the 
employees in view of their length of service 
and past record. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants at end of November 117,300 more than at end of previous month but 
almost 100,000 fewer than year earlier, statistics* show. Four out of five 
of new claimants were male, and some 15,000 were classed as seasonal benefit 


Claimants; for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 386,00 on November 30; 
this represents an increase of 117,300 from 
the 268,700 recorded on October 31, but 
is almost 100,000 fewer than the 485,200 
registered on November 30, 1960. 

Of the new claimants in November, four 
out of five were males, whereas only about 
65 per cent of persons on claim for more 
than four weeks were males. 

Some 15,000 of the November 30 total 
were classified as seasonal benefitt, about 
the same volume as last year. 

Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in November numbered 252,600, up 
94,500 from the October total of 158,100 
but almost 52,000 down from the 304,400 
claims received during November 1960. 

Slightly more than 70 per cent of the 
claims were initial, compared with 68 per 
cent last November and 61 per cent in 
October. The proportion of initial claims 
increases with the heavier volume of claims 
during the late fall and winter season. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 209,800 for November, 
173,300 for October, and 272,900 for 
November 1960. 

Benefit payments totalled $20.9 million 
during November, some 20 per cent above 
the $17.1 million paid out in October. Pay- 
ments during November last year amounted 
to $26.6 million. 





*See Tables E-1 to H-4 at back of this issue. 


+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. During the sea- 
sonal benefit period, claims in process are classed 
as regular until the computation of their contribu- 
tion credits indicates otherwise. 


{Payments under the seasonal benefit provisions 
of the Act cannot be made for any week of unem- 
ployment prior to November 26. However, claims 
processed after mid-November and ffailing the 
regular requirements are recomputed immediately 
under the seasonal benefit provisions and postdated 
to November 26. 
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_ In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance Statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “‘total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


The average payment per week compen- 
sated was $23.76 for November, compared 
with $23.52 for October and $23.19 for 
November 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
November showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,843,546 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 


At November 30, registered employers 
numbered 335,791, an increase of 1,286 
since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 11,095 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 7,333 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 204 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,558 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 288* cases, 
43 against employers and 245 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 2,567.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in November _ totalled 
$29,684,645.04, compared with $29,356,- 
750.29 in October and $29,214,672.56 in 
November 1960. 


Benefits paid in November _ totalled 
$20,938,332.74 compared with $17,115,- 
047.91 in October and $26,583,609.14 in 
November 1960. 

The balance in the Fund on November 30 
was $163,483,393.73; on October 31 it was 
$154,737,081.07 and on November 30, 1960 
it was $331,703,558.88. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1906, December 4, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts:—The claim- 
ant, an electrician whose case has been 
selected to serve as a test case in respect 
of 35 other claimants, lost his employment 
with (Company A), North Vancouver, B.C., 
on January 18, 1961, under the following 
circumstances: 

The employer and the Marine Workers 
and Boilermakers Industrial Union, Local 
1, had a bargaining agreement that was 
to remain in effect until October 14, 1960. 
In mid-July 1960, negotiations for a new 
agreement were entered into between the 
two parties, but no settlement could be 
reached, and the matters in dispute, in- 
creased wages, etc., were referred to a 
provincial conciliation officer in the latter 
part of September 1960. 

His recommendations were unsuccessful 
in bringing about an agreement between 
the employer and the Union, with the re- 
sult that the Union called a strike, which 
became effective at 3.05 p.m., on January 
18, 1961, and established picket lines at 
the employer’s premises. Approximately 350 
employees, all members of the Union, went 
on strike, thereby causing a complete ces- 
sation of the employer’s operations. 

Other employees, numbering about 200, 
who were members of various other unions 
employed at the premises and who were 
not in dispute with the employer at that 
time, continued on the job until the com- 
pletion of the shift at 4.30 p.m., on the 
same day, January 18, 1961. On January 
19, 1961, these employees refused or failed 
to cross the picket lines established by the 
striking union, to continue with the work 
that was available to them. 

The representative claimant filed an initial 
application for benefit on January 19, 1961, 
and stated; “I left voluntarily in preference 
to crossing the picket lines. Capable and 
available, IBEW Local 213.” 

On January 23, 1961, the following in- 
formation was obtained by way of a tele- 
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phone conversation that, it seems, the in- 
surance officer had with the Commission’s 
sub-office in North Vancouver, B.C.: “Picket 
lines have been established at (Company 
A) but, as far as is known, there has been 
no evidence of anyone’s being prevented 
from going to work by reason of violence 
or intimidation on the part of the men on 
strike.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Jan- 
uary 19, 1961, until the termination of 
the stoppage of work, on the ground that 
the claimant had lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable 
to a labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed (section 63 of the Act). 
In reaching this decision, the insurance 
officer held that, although the claimant was 
not a member of the striking union, his 
refusal to cross the picket line and continue 
with the work available to him made him 
a participant in the labour dispute. 

(The record shows that, as the said work 
stoppage had terminated and a full resump- 
tion of work was considered to have taken 
place on February 13, 1961, the insurance 
officer terminated the disqualification on 
Febuary 12, 1961). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in Vancouver 
on March 28, 1961. The Board, by a 
unanimous decision, disallowed the appeal 
and confirmed the disqualification from 
January 19, 1961, to February 12, 1961. 
The decision reads: 

Two claimants, Mr. X and Mr. Y, appeared 


personally, accompanied by Mr. Hogan, 
Assistant Business Manager, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Of lice tes 


Following the reading of the submission, 
Mr. Hogan, on behalf of the claimants, out- 
lined in some detail the sequence of events 
which had led to the claimant’s separation from 
employment. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
this sequences?) . 
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Mr. Hogan, on behalf of his members, stated 
that he had instructed the members of his 
Union to remain at work that day and to 
report for work on the following morning. It 
is not entirely clear as to whether every mem- 
ber of his Union did report for work, but it is 
quite clear that Mr. X and Mr. Y did, and the 
Board is assuming that the other members 
named at the conclusion of this decision also 
remained at work and appeared at the plant 
on the following morning. 

It has been established that the picket line 
comprised approximately 100 men. Mr. B, the 
employer’s representative, who sat in at the 
hearing, corroborated this statement. 


Mr. Hogan stated that although he was not 
actually a spokesman for it, he was a member 
of and aware of the eixstence of a committee 
representing the Metal Trades Council which 
had been set up to negotiate with the Boiler- 
makers Union with a view to finding a solution 
to the problem which was preventing his men 
from going to work and for the purpose of 
having the picket line withdrawn, insofar as 
his men were concerned. 


A question was addressed by the Board to 
Mr. X as to whether he had made any attempt 
to cross the picket line and his reply was in 
effect “that he did not wish to become a hero.” 


The accumulation of evidence clearly sub- 
stantiates that the claimants lost their employ- 
ment as the result of a stoppage of work arising 
from a labour dispute and their defence for 
failure to cross the picket line is based upon 
their fear of physical violence, and in support 
of their attitude they have quoted CUB 1386. 


It was pointed out by the Board to the 
union representative that in reaching a decision 
the Board must necessarily be guided by more 
than one Umpire’s decision and must take into 
account the principle involved and, as far as 
may be, the relevant details. 


In CUB 1386 there is evidence of a jurisdic- 
tional dispute. In the case before us there is 
no such dispute. The difference of approach 
as between the respective unions is based upon 
the fact that in the case of the Metal Trades 
Council an agreement had been or was in the 
process of being reached whereas the Boiler- 
makers union had not reached an agreement 
and had called a strike. 


We have carefully weighed several Umpire’s 
decisions which seem to us to be relevant to 
the situation with which we are faced. The 
general trend of these decisions by the Umpire 
seems to us to indicate an attitude on his part 
that there must be conclusive evidence of a 
threat of physical violence rather than a fear 
of it. He has stated, among other things, in 
CUB 1019 that “A worker has a legal right to 
cross a picket line if he so desires and this 
right is protected under Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code which provides that ‘everyone is 
guilty of an offence ..., who, wrongfully and 
without lawful authority, with a view to compel 
any other person to abstain from doing any- 
thing which he has a lawful right to do, ... 
(a) uses violence to such other person, or to 
his wife or children, or injures his property; 
or (b) intimidates such other person, or his 
wife or children by threats of using violence to 
him, her or any of them or of injuring his 
DIODSItY... . - 2 


While the Board is naturally sympathetic 
to an attitude of mind produced by the 
psychology of fear, it does not seem to us that 
the claimants have established, as the Umpire 
has suggested they must do in such circum- 
stances, that there was a sufficient overt action 
on the part of the picket line as to justify a 
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claimant not attempting to cross that line 
and in the absence of such conclusive evidence, 
the Board is of the opinion that the claimants 
lost their employment as the result of a 
stoppage of work arising from a labour dispute 
within the meaning of section 63 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and by their 
refusal to attempt to cross the picket line 
established by the Boilermakers Union, became 
in effect, participants in the strike itself... 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local Union 213, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to 
the Umpire on May 1, 1961. The appeal 
was based on the Umpire’s decision CUB 
1386 “fear of physical violence and/or 
reprisals.” 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 506, and 
the International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 692, submitted the following state- 
ment of representations and observations for 
consideration by the Umpire, which they 
wished to be added to the statements made 
by the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers: 

1. That these three Locals, negotiating 
through the Metal Trades’ Council, had already 
satisfactorily negotiated a three-year agreement 


for their members with [Company AJ], only to 
be interrupted in the final stages by this strike. 


2. That the spokesman for these Unions 
made a definite and strong plea to the striking 
Marine Workers Union to end the called 
strike, and requested that they come to a 
Fe eee as we disapproved of their picket 
ine. 


3. That we had instructed our members to 
report for work on the morning of the strike, 
and on the following days to come. However, 
they were confronted with a picket line of well 
over 100 strong, and through previous experi- 
ences of violence by this picketing Union, and 
their tactics used, fear of physical violence 
and/or reprisals on which our whole appeal is 
based (see CUB 1386) took effect . . 


Considerations and Conclusions:—In my 
opinion, which I consider to be in con- 
formity with the jurisprudence established 
by the Umpire in many decisions dealing 
with Labour disputes, a claimant’s refusal 
to cross a picket line constitutes prima facie 
evidence that he is “participating” in a 
labour dispute within the meaning of that 
word in section 63(2) of the Act, and this 
presumption prevails unless and until it is 
shown that the refusal does not constitute 
a voluntary withdrawal of labour. The ques- 
tion of whether the refusal amounts to a 
voluntary withdrawal of labour is, as 
stated by the Umpire in decision CUB 1386, 
“entirely one of fact.” Each case must be 
judged on its own merit and the proof, as 
in all cases where self-interest is involved, 
should be carefully scrutinized. 

In the present case, the record shows 
that a spokesman for the claimants’ unions 
made “ a definite and strong plea” to the 
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striking union “to end the called strike” 
and that, when the claimants, in accordance 
with their unions’ instructions “to report 
on the morning of the strike and on the 
following days to come,” arrived at their 
place of employment on the morning of 
January 19, 1961, the day after the strike 
went into effect, they were confronted with 
a picket line “of well over 100 strong.” 
In view of “previous experiences of violence 
by this picketing Union and their tactics 
used,” the claiments did not attempt to 
cross the picket line because of “fear of 
violence and/or reprisals.” 


Based on the above evidence, the board 
of referees were unanimous in reaching 
the conclusion that, as there was no proof 
of “a sufficient overt action” of violence 
on the part of the picket line, the claim- 
ants, “by their refusal to attempt to cross 
the picket: finem\) .sbécameynun iletiect; 
participants in the strike itself,” that is, 
in the labour dispute in question. 


I agree with the board’s conclusion that 
the claimants became participants in the 
labour dispute, but my reasons for reach- 
ing the same conclusion extend beyond 
those on which the said board based its 
finding. In fact, I cannot concur with the 
board’s unqualified intimation that, had the 
claimants in this case adduced conclusive 
evidence of “a sufficient overt action” of 
violence rather than a fear of it, they 
would not have become participants in the 
dispute. The established jurisprudence is 
to the effect that in cases where there is 
evidence of violence, claimants may be 
justified in pausing one day or so, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances, before ventur- 
ing across a picket line. However, in order 
to prove that they have not become parti- 
cipants, they must show that they have, 
without undue delay, taken all the available 
and reasonable means of removing the 
cause which prevents them from continuing 
to work. As the Umpire said in decision 
CURB fp32, 


. . - Illegal picketing must be considered day 
by day, it may be illegal on one day and 
peaceful the next. To be entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit, a claimant must, where 
necessary, take remedial action as often as the 
circumstances require. He should at least for 
example . .. have recourse to his union to 
urge effective remedial measures and if neces- 
sary to his employer and .. . ultimate recourse, 
as has sometimes been had, to police protec- 
tion and legal proceedings. 


Not infrequently when dealing with the 
question of picketing, an allegation of fear 
of reprisals is added, as in the present case, 
to that of fear of violence, but “fear of 
reprisals’ and “fear of violence” are not 
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synonymous. In my opinion, “fear of re- 
prisals” is not an adequate substitute for 
“fear of immediate violence.” 


Fear of reprisals, or retaliation as it is 
often called, connotes a fear of subsequent 
consequences that might be suffered by 
the claimant or other members of his family 
because the former crossed a picket line. 
It may be a fear of reprisal of a “physically 
violent nature” (CUB 1019) or not. 


In connection with cases where the alleged 

fear of reprisal is not of physical violence, 
i.e., a worker’s fear of never being able to 
obtain work in his trade, the danger of being 
looked upon with contempt, called a “scab” 
and treated as such, etc., the Umpire said 
in decision CUB 1532: “ ... 1 consider 
that this type of threat is too remote and 
inadequate to support an allegation of fear 
of violence.” And in CUB 981: “ 
If such a risk actually existed (the risk 
or fear of never being able to obtain work 
in his trade), it is one which the law can- 
not recognize as justification for relief from 
disqualification precisely because it stems 
from the free election made by the workers 
to associate themselves in a common cause 
for the betterment of their working con- 
ditions and economic needs.” 


In connection with the cases where there 
is no evidence of immediate violence, but 
only an allegation of fear of reprisals of 
a “physically violent nature,” the Umpire 
stated in decision CUB 1019: 


It may happen in exceptional circumstances 
that a claimant succeeds in establishing that 
he has completely disassociated himself from 
the dispute, has made a serious attempt to 
work and was compelled to withdraw his 
labour on account of a reasonable and bona 
fide fear of reprisals of a physically violent 
nature. 

: It might be understandable that in 
isolated cases an individual, or a small group 
of workers having different ideologies or 
interests to those of a larger group, may fear 
reprisals of violence if he or it were to take 
a step which would tend to jeopardize the 
interests of the majority ... 


And the Umpire said in CUB 1532: 


There are no hard and fast rules which can 
be laid down in determining when there exists 
justification for a genuine fear of violence. 
Such determination depends in part on the 
temperament of those concerned and on a 
multitude of circumstances, the importance of 
which must be weighed in the light of the 
characteristics of each case. 


Also in decision CUB 1019: 


Under section 41 (now 63), unemployment 
insurance benefits are to be granted not indis- 
criminately to a mass of workers but only to 
those who are selected one by one and found 
to possess the necessary qualifications for 
entitlement thereto. 
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As I have said, it is a well-recognized 
legal principle that self-serving declarations 
should be carefully scrutinized, and this 
is particularly true when a declaration of 
fear, which would serve as a means to 
obtain unemployment insurance benefit, is 
made on behalf of a group of organized 
workers. It is common knowledge that 
unions, as it is not only their privilege 
but also their right to do, respect each 
other’s picket lines in accordance with the 
rules of their constitutions or as evidence 
of loyality to the labour movement, but 
unemployment insurance benefit is not pay- 
able under such circumstances. 


Peaceful picketing is recognized by law 
and I have no hestitation to state that I 
have no quarrel with the workers who 
participate in legal picketing. Nor do I 
disapprove of those who, because of their 
union convictions or engagements, choose to 
respect a peaceful picket line. Like one of 
my predecessors, I quite agree that “if one 
chooses to associate himself with others in 
the pursuance of common and legitimate 
interests, he should act in accordance with 
the principles of his association” (CUB 
918). 

However, it is a well-known fact that 
picket lines are not always peaceful and that, 
as a general rule, the presence of a picket 
line constitutes, at least under provocation, 
a risk of immediate trouble and a pos- 
sibility of immediate violence. Hence, as 
has occurred, in effect, in the present case, 
the reason usually put forward by claimants 
or union representatives on their behalf is 
that, as there is an inherent risk of violence 
in attempting to cross a picket line, respect 
thereof should not bring about a disqualif- 
ication under section 63 of the Act on the 
ground of voluntary withdrawal of labour 
and, consequently, because of participation 
in a labour dispute. 


In that respect, the Umpire had this to say 
in decision CUB 1019: 

Although the presence of a picket line con- 
stitutes a possibility of violence, the Umpire, 
as well as the other adjudicating authorities 
under the Act, cannot assume that, normally, 
picketing will result in violence. Picketing, 
when conducted in an orderly manner, is per- 
mitted by the law. To assume that normally 
it would bring violence is, in effect, tantamount 
to saying that the Legislator sanctions violence 
and disturbance of the peace. 

A worker has a legal right to cross a picket 
line if he so desires and this right is protected 
under section 501 of the Criminal Code... 

There is a well-known legal maxim which 
says that ‘‘no one should be heard to set up 
his own wrong doing” and I cannot help but 
feel that organized labour places itself in that 
position when it argues, as it did in this case, 
that there is an inherent risk of violence in 
picketing and, therefore, respect of a picket 
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line Should not be taken as ground for dis- 
qualification under section 41 (now 63) of 
the Act. 


And in decision CUB 1109, the Umpire 
said: 

The evidence which is now before me shows 
that the picketing of the employer’s premises 
was conducted in a peaceful and orderly man- 
ner and that there were no real threats of 
violence. It also shows that none of the 
employees who were not directly involved in the 
strike made a serious and honest attempt to 


cross the picket line on February 17th, 1954, 
nor thereafter. 


If these employees were really interested in 
exercising their undeniable right to work, they 
would have tried to convince the picketers to 
allow them to cross the line, and then, upon 
being refused and/or threatened with violence 
should they force their way across, they could 
have called the local police to protect the 
exercising of their right. 


In this connection, it was contended by the 
representative of the Council that the presence 
of police officers very often provokes violence. 
It should not be so. On the contrary, because 
they represent law and order, their presence 
should normally be a guarantee that the safety 
of the workers will not be imperilled. To 
assume otherwise would, as I said in decision 
CUB 1019, be “tantamount to saying that the 
Legislator sanctions violence and disturbance 
of the peace.” 


From the foregoing it can be seen that, 
in the absence of any proof of acts or 
threats of violence, a claimant may not, 
except in isolated cases and in exceptional 
circumstances, be heard to say that his 
refusal to cross a picket line because of a 
fear of violence is not a voluntary with- 
drawal of his labour. The reason for this 
is that it is voluntarily that such claimant 
decides or that his union with his expressed 
or implied consent decides for him not to 
have recourse to the available legal means 
of protecting the exercise of his undeniable 
right to cross the picket line notwithstanding 
any strike. 

The present case is one in which no proof 
of acts or threats of violence or of reprisals 
of any kind has been adduced, nor is there 
any evidence that there were exceptional 
circumstances connected with the case of any 
one of the claimants involved in this appeal. 
Furthermore, no evidence has been adduced 
that recourse was had by the claimants or 
by their unions on their behalf to all the 
available legal means of protecting the 
exercise of their undeniable right to cross 
the picket line notwithstanding the strike, 
on January 19, 1961 and thereafter. 

For the above reasons, I consider that 
the claimants must be said to have 
voluntarily withdrawn their labour and as 
a consequence became participants in the 
labour dispute in question. 


I therefore dismiss the Union’s appeal. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Vacancies reported in December up 14.7 per cent and placements effected up 12.8 
per cent over totals for same month in 1960. Total of vacancies reported in 
1961 higher than 1960 total by 15.7 per cent; of placements, by 17 per cent 


During December 1961, some 99,400 
vacancies were notified by employers to 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This number represented an in- 
crease of 14.7 per cent over the same month 
in 1960. 

Vacancies for women, totalling 36,400, 
increased by 21.1 per cent, considerably 
higher than the 11.2-per-cent increase in 
male vacancies. 

During 1961 as a whole, some 1,306,000 
vacancies were notified, a cumulative in- 
crease of 15.7 per cent over 1960, and a 
higher total than in any year since 1956. 

Placements effected during December 
1961 amounted to 96,500, an increase of 
12.8 per cent over the corresponding month 
in 1960, and the highest number of place- 
ments for any December since 1944. 

Placement affected through the National 
Employment Service during 1961 numbered 
1,119,855. This total exceeds that in any 
previous year since 1945, when wartime 
conditions prevailed. 

Placements in 1961 were in advance of 
those in 1960 by some 17 per cent. All 
regions of the National Employment Service 
shared in the increase. Percentage increases 
were as follows: 


Atlantica Ae 8.9 

Québéecanteie: 20.6 

Ontario! itive \. 24:5 

Pirie. ti, 204 6.7 

Pacific esas... 12.5 
Placements of men in 1961 totalled 


some 748,800, an increase of 16.7 per cent 
over 1960, and placements of women, num- 
bering’ some 371,100; were? 17-3. per-cent 
higher than during the previous year. Of 
the total placements, some 53,000 involved 
the transfer of workers to other areas. 


Total placements during the _ six-year 
period 1956-61 were as follows: 


1956.6... :. 1,046,979 
LDSSERL EL 877,704 
Le a babe 840,129 
109 pares nah 986,073 
1960 nate. 28 958,300 
£96 IAT Mel eee 199,855 


This increase in placements in 1961 was 
related to improvement in employment 
opportunities since the beginning of the 
year and to intensified activity on the part 
of the National Employment offices. 





Ina changing economy where automation and mechanization are creating new types 
of jobs and eliminating old ones, each youth must be suitably educated, trained, and 
motivated to develop his maximum level of skill, the President’s Committee on Youth 


Employment has said in its first report. 


“Employers, unions, and schools must co-operate in developing training programs 
of a type and to a degree hitherto unknown,” it added. 

The Committee, of which U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg is chairman, 
was established by President Kennedy in November (L.G., Jan., Dr oo 

At its January meeting the Committee heard reports from members of the U.S. 
Cabinet and from the President’s chief economic adviser. 

U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman urged the Committee to consider 
programs for employing young people in the development of recreational areas, including 
park, recreational, and watershed developments near metropolitan centres. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges told the Committee that more rapid economic 
growth depends fundamentally on capital investment, but that a properly trained work 


force is also important. 


Dr. Walter Heller, Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, pointed 
out that the addition of more labour and capital to industrial plant will not by itself 
hasten the rate of economic growth. New workers must also have the education and 


training needs. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 176 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 132 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition 114 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

" (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
erence Construction (1951 ) "Ltd, °:..f.c0.. 1 $ 142,985.00 
met cheer Proguction .o.. 225i ee eA, 154 3,104,971.00 
BS MOTICE) occ. ecnscoe RO Re bas... oie- i] 101,188.00 
Foye! Canadian Mounted) Police ..2002.000)..00. 6 156,045.00 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $9,558.89 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 141 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Jos La Plume Ltd, insulation, plaster & stucco work—extension to 
library, Bldg 432. Whiteshell Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, construction of water 
supply & sewage systems, Stage 1, Nuclear Research Establishment; Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, erection of temporary power supply, Stage 1, Nuclear Research Establishment; 
Brodsky Construction Ltd, construction of camp access road & parking lot, Stage 1, 
Nuclear Research Establishment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N §S: Conniston Construction Co, site improvements & planting for 300 
housing units (DND 10/59). Sarnia Ont: Western Ontario Landscaping Ltd, site improve- 
ments & planting for 120 housing units (FP 2/58). Pinawa Man: Borger Bros Ltd, con- 
struction of ground services & roads (AECL 12/61). Shilo Man: Drake Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of 198 housing units & ground services (DND 4/61). 

In addition, the Corporation awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Paul G Wallin Ltd, construction of school, staff 
residence & power plant, Osnaburgh IR (Dog Hole Bay); Hakala Construction, revisions to 
Sioux Lookout IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, addition to school, 
Brandon IRS. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Western Petroleum Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of oil storage tanks, Pukatawagan IDS. Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Hahn 
Construction, installation of dishwashing unit & food service counter, Qu’Appelle IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


St John’s & Area Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, warning siren installations. 
Chatham N B: Coronet Paving Ltd, construction of runway & access taxiways, RCAF 
Station. Shilo Man: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, renovations to electrical distribution system, Camp. Matsqui B C: Western 
Electric Construction Co Ltd, replacement of remote control cable, Naval Radio Station. 
Various locations: seven contracts in the restricted category. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded three contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, installation of storm sewer & rebuilding portion 
of MacKenzie Ave, RMC; Cara Development Corp Ltd, construction of access road & 
parking lot, RMC. North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction of GCA 
bldg, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, replacement of 
windows, Wallis House. Trenton Ont: C H Burton Roofing & Sheet Metal, reroofing of 
seven bldgs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Charlottetown P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, water service main repairs, Armoury. 
Bedford N S: Howard Brunt, repairs to perimeter lighting system, Bedford Magazine. 
Cornwallis N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, revisions to induced draft fan platform, 
central heating plant, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: J Colin Dunn & Sons Ltd, supply 
& installation of replacement heating coils & ventilation system, S-1, Officers’ Quarters, 
HMCS Stadacona. Sydney N §S: Chappell’s Ltd, renewal of roof shingles, Bldg 12-3, 
Point Edward Naval Base; Chappell’s Ltd, renewal of roof shingles, Bldg 12-2, Point 
Edward Naval Base; Chappell’s Ltd, renewal of roof shingles, Bldg 12-1, Point Edward 
Naval Base. Camp Gagetown N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, erection of hangar. 
Coldbrook N B: E S Stephenson & Co Ltd, installation & connection of two boilers to 
steam header, RCEME Workshop. McGivney N B: Duramastic Asphalt Ltd, construction 
of spark proof floors, Camp. Valcartier Que: Quebec Intercom Inc, installation of community 
antenna system, Camp. Hagersville Ont: Schreiber Bros Ltd, replacement of roof, hangar 
No 4, Military Camp. London Ont: Len J McCarthy, interior painting of PMQs, Oxford 
& Highbury Aves. Napanee Ont: Vine’s Electric & Plumbing, renovation of washrooms, 
Armoury. Oakville Ont: King Paving Co Ltd, extension of parking lot, Ortona Barracks. 
Petawawa Ont. Peter E Sylvestre & Sons Ltd, installation of monorail system & two double 
doors. Shilo Man: W & G Ellwood, renovations to mess halls, Military Camp. Belmont 
Park B C: Hartmann & Guelich, interior painting of residences in married quarters; Hart- 
mann & Guelich, interior painting of residences in married quarters. Esquimalt B C: 
Capital City Roofing & Floor Co, re-laying of floors, Bldg No 11, HMCS Venture; Parfitt 
Construction Co Ltd, enlargement of cryptographic office, Bldg No 77, HMC Dockyard. 

In addition, this Department awarded 54 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Justice 


Joyceville Ont: James Kemp Construction Co, construction of farm camp type “A” 
Bldg No. 51, Joyceville Institution. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Foresteel Products Ltd, installation of partial dust control system, 
Elevator No 3; Industrial Maintenance Ltd, replacement of sheeting & ventilation mecha- 
nism, Elevator No 1. Vancouver B C: Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, installation 
of partial dust control system, Elevator No. 2. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fundy National Park N B: M D Chown & Sons, construction of laundry bldg, Point 
Wolfe Campground. 

In addition, this Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Borden PEI: Gifco Ltd, installation of sewer outfall; Morrison & McRae Ltd, 
installation of sewer pipe. Drumheller Alta: McLean Service & Construction Ltd, laying 
sanitary sewer gravity main, sewer force main & construction of sewage lift station, sewage 
lagoon & overflow structures. 


Department of Public Works 


L’Anse au Clair (Labr) Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf extension. St John’s Nfld: 
J J Hussey Ltd, construction of sheds. Lawrencetown N S: Frank Comeau, construction of 
post office bldg. North Sydney N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, construction of extension to 
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federal bldg. Yarmouth Bar N S: Trask & Shaw Ltd, retaining wall repairs. Barachois de 
Malbaie Que: Chandler Construction Ltd, construction of landing extension. Blackpool 
Que: J J Shea Ltd, masonry & general repairs & construction of retaining wail, Customs & 
Immigration & Agriculture Bldgs. Contrecoeur Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt 
Enrg, construction of retaining wall (Project No 1); Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt 
Enrg, construction of retaining wall (Project 3). Desbiens Que: Raymond Lebel, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Fassett Que: N Sani Co Ltd, wharf alterations. Matane Que: ‘Tracy 
Construction Inc, harbour improvements (ferry terminal). Matapedia Que: C A Norton, 
construction of post office bldg. Papineauville Que: Hector Bourgeois, raising of wharf. 
Pointe au Pic Que: Jean Claude Tremblay, construction of protection works. Pointe du Lac 
Que: Anatole Proulx, repairs & protection works. Quyon Que: Russel Judd, construction 
of post office bldg. St Denis sur Richelieu Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils, construction of 
retaining wall. St Ignace de Loyola Que: Welco Construction Inc, repairs to protection 
works. Arnprior Ont: J C McManus, application of vinyl tile & linoleum, bldgs Nos 2, 4 
& 5, Civil Defence College. Caledon East Ont: Gorsline Construction Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Delaware Ont: Tripod Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Dublin Ont: Looby Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Etobicoke Ont: 
Purton Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Kingston Ont: Friendship 
Construction Co Ltd, canteen installation, federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, alterations to windows, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Able Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations & installation of laboratory fittings, K W Neatby Bldg, CEF; Leslie Stratford 
Cut-Stone & Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Finance bldg for Computer Centre, 
Tunney’s Pasture; D Decarie, partial redecoration, RCMP Headquarters Bldg; Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, general alterations to Regent Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, stucco 
repairs to exterior, Mortimer Bldg. Scarborough Ont: Starnino Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of seismograph vault. Thessalon Ont: Albert Haigh, wharf repairs. Eriksdale Man: 
C T Loewen & Sons (1957) Ltd, construction of post office bldg. McCreary Man: Nils 
Anderson Construction Co, construction of post office bldg. Plum Coulee Man: Henry J 
Martens, construction of post office bldg. St Claude Man: C T Loewen & Son (1957) Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Watrous Sask: Riendeau Construction Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. Wawanesa Man: Riesmeyer-Vansanten, construction of post 
office bldg. Winnipeg Man: Peter Boorberg Construction Enterprises Ltd, moving of 
insectory bldgs, University of Manitoba Campus; Western Tools & Industries (1960) Ltd, 
alterations to metal partitioning, general post office bldg, 266 Graham Ave. Kyle Sask: 
Knutson Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Morse Sask: Swertz Bros 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Moss Bank Sask: Jacobs 
Construction, construction of post office bldg. Naicam Sask: Watson Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Norquay Sask: Wm Slowski, construction of post office bldg. 
Raddisson Sask: C W Hill Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Southey Sask: 
Fordon Construction, construction of post office bldg. Banff Natinal Park Alta: Mamczasz 
Bridge Construction, grading, base course & overpass structure, Eisenhower Interchange. 
Breton Alta: Watson (Tofield) Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Calgary Alta: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to three floors, federal public bldg. Donalda Alta: R V 
Coambs Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Elk Point Alta: Watson (Tofield) 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hines Creek Alta: R V Coambs Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Lesser Slave Lake Agency Alta: Van Vliet Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of school, Joussard IRS. Onoway Alta: McLeod Mercantile Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Ryley Alta: C Burrows Construction Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Harrison Hot Springs B C: Frank P Moberg, construction of post office bldg. 
Matsqui B C: Erskine Construction, construction of post office bldg. Midway B C: W 
Wlasoff, construction of customs residence. Terrace B C: Nor-Pine Construction Co Ltd, 
addition to federal bldg. 

In addition, this Department awarded 51 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
St Catharines Ont: C H Heist (Canada) Ltd, painting of lock gates, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Power Installations (Sarnia) Ltd, installation of transmissometer & day- 
light ceilometer & power supply to ILS & radar facilities. Dorval Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
installation of additional lighting facilities, Montreal International Airport. Ville LaSalle 
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Que: Desco General Construction Inc, construction of extension to Hydraulic Models Bldg 
& related work. Lindsay Ont: L Van Dyk Construction Ltd, construction of watchhouse at 
Lindsay Lock, Trent Canal. North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
air terminal bldg, combined maintenance garage, air services bldg & related work. Sault Ste 
Marie Ont: George Stone & Sons Ltd, construction of remote receiver bldg, remote trans- 
mitter bldg & related work. Windsor Ont: Mac J Brian Ltd, installation of air conditioning 
system in control tower, Terminal Bidg, Airport. Winnipeg Man: Malcom Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of remote transmitter bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Steel Structures (Western) 
Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated metal storage bldg, Airport. Prince George B C: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of ILS bldgs & drainage 
improvements. Victoria B C: Heath Construction, construction of non-directional beacon 
bldg & related work, Victoria International Airport; Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, extension to 
runway, Victoria International Airport. 








—Federal Photos, Montreal 


Interesting Agreement—Late in 1961, the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, and Local 382, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, by mutual consent, 
set aside an existing agreement with a full year yet to run and signed a new three-year 
agreement (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1127). The signing took place, after a company-union 
luncheon, in the presence of several hundred hotel employees. Shown at the signing are 
(seated, left to right): Henri St. Jacques, Local 382 Secretary-Treasurer; J. W. Lebeau, 
International Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers; Armand 
Marion, Local 382 President; Roméo Tardiff, representative, Laundry Workers’ International 
Union. Standing (from left): Ralph Townsend, representative, Firemen and Oilers; Donald 
M. Munford, General Manager, Queen Elizabeth Hotel; Gaston Ramat, representative, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, A. R. Johnstone, International Vice-President, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ Union. 
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MORE NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Former Officer of Department, 


R. M. Cram Died in January 


R. M. Cram, highly respected officer of 
the Department of Labour for many years 
and former Assistant Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, died on 
January 7 at the age of 72. 


After serving for several years, first with 
the old Department of Marine and Fisheries 
and later with the old Department of the 
Interior (Topographical Survey), Mr. Cram 
came to the Department of Labour. Here he 
served under ten Ministers, from Senator 
Gideon Robertson, during that Minister’s 
first term of office, to Milton F. Gregg, who 
was Minister at the time of Mr. Cram’s 
retirement in 1955 after 35 years as a civil 
servant. 


During the period of Mr. Cram’s service 
with the Department of Labour, his work 
as a labour statistician brought him into 
close contact with the development of the 
labour movement in Canada, and he stood 
high in the regard of leaders in both. labour 
and management. 


Half of Canadian Workers Report 
No Sickness during Survey Year 


About 50 per cent of the gainfully 
employed persons in Canada were without 
any disability period—time away from work 
because of sickness—during a one-year 
survey period. 


About 50 per cent of those who reported 
disability stayed away from their usual 
activities from one to seven days. 


These were two of the findings of the 
Canadian Sickness Survey, the first nation- 
wide study of illness in the general popula- 
tion of Canada, carried out during a 12- 
month period starting in the autumn of 
1950, and are reported in Disability among 
the Gainfully Employed, a recent DBS pub- 
lication. The main findings were published 
earlier in I//ness and Health Care in Canada 
and in 11 bulletins constituting DBS 
Reference Paper No. 51. 


In the survey, a disability period was 
taken as a series of 1 to 365 consecutive 
days throughout which time a person was 
reported as continuously away from his 
usual activity or occupation. 

The survey was initiated by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, and 
conducted by the 10 provincial health 
departments with federal funds made avail- 
able to the provinces through the National 
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Health Program. The DBS and Department 
of National Health and Welfare jointly 
planned and organized the survey, in con- 
sultation with the provinces. 


The gainfully employed, for purposes of 
the survey, included persons who pursued 
an occupation to earn money or assisted in 
the operation of a farm or business, also 
persons usually employed but not working 
at the time of the survey. Excluded, how- 
ever, were children of 14 or over working 
at home on general household duties. or at 
other odd jobs, also women homemakers 
in their homes and not drawing salaries or 
wages. 

Details of findings: the gainfully em- 
ployed registered disability rates for each 
group ranging from 40.4-50.6 per cent for 
male employees, and from 52.6-5S7.8 per 
cent for female employees. This compared 
with 48.5-52.8 per cent for all men and 
from 51.3-59.6 per cent for all women in 
the Canadian population. 


The average number of disability days per 
person, under the age groups tabulated— 


_ 15-24 years was the lowest group, 65 and 


over the highest—was in each case lower 
among the gainfully employed than in the 
total population. 


For both sexes of all ages, in the total 
population, there were 12 such days per 
person compared with only 8 days among 
the gainfully employed. In the total male 
population of all ages and among the gain- 
fully employed, the respective figures were 
12 and 9, and among the total female 
population of all ages compared with those 
employed, 12 and 8. 


In general, short-term disability (i.e., up 
to 30 days) was higher for women, and 
long-term disability was higher for men. For 
the whole of Canada, disability rates were 
slightly higher in non-metropolitan areas 
than in metropolitan ones. 


The cross-classification of industries by 
region and area showed the highest dis- 
ability rate for employees of the Quebec 
non-metropolitan area manufacturing 
industry, where disability periods were 
registered by 65 per cent of the gainfully 
employed. The lowest rate was shown for 
Ontario metropolitan manufacturing in- 
dustries, where 38.5 per cent of persons so 
employed reported disabilities. 


Additional information is given in the 
11 tables in the report, which is available 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, or from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at 50 cents per copy. 
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24 University Presidents Endorse 


Equal Pay for Women on Faculty 


Equal opportunity for women faculty 
members with regard to pay, status, and 
work-load has been subscribed to by 24 
Canadian university presidents who replied 
to an inquiry by the Council of the Cana- 
dian Association of University Teachers. 

The university presidents were asked to 
comment on a Council resolution stating 
that, in line with the principle of equal pay 
for work of equal value, there should be no 


discrimination based upon sex among 
faculty members at Canadian universities 
with regard to pay, status or work-load. 

At a meeting of the C.A.U.T. Council, 
it had been alleged that discrimination 
against women academic staff members 
existed at Canadian universities, not only in 
initial appointments but also in matters of 
promotion, status, research opportunities, 
and nature and weight of work-loads. The 
questionnaire to Canadian university presi- 
dents was the result. 





In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The fifth session of the Twenty-fourth 
Parliament opened on January 18 (p.1). In 
January in the House of Commons: 

The re-appointment of R. D. Thrasher, 
Q.C., (Essex South) as Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Labour was an- 
nounced (p. 5). 

New immigration regulations effective 
February 1 were tabled January 19 by the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
who pointed out that the most important 
new provision “lays primary stress on 
education, training and skills as the main 
condition of admissibility regardless of the 
country of origin of the applicant” (p. 9). 

The following bills were introduced and 
given first reading: 

hills. C-5 sand. C-11,..to, amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the first bill to revise mediation 
and conciliation processes and the second 
to make the Act apply to the Civil Service 
of Canada, except for the provisions relat- 
ing to strikes and lockouts (p. 29). 

—Bill C-29, to amend the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of age (p. 23). 

—Bill C-38, to provide for the reporting 
of financial and other statistics relating to 
the affairs of corporations and labour unions 
operating in Canada (p. 34). 

—Bill C-39, to amend the Merchant Sea- 
men Compensation Act to allow an orphan 
living at the home of his guardian or foster 
parent to be eligible for benefits (p. 34). 

—Bill C-42, to provide minimum wages 
for employees (p. 77). 

The second volume of the report of the 
Royal Commission on transportation was 
tabled on January 23 (p. 77). 

The Prime Minister announced that old 
age pensions will be increased by $10 a 
month, and the federal Government’s con- 
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tribution toward the cost of old age assist- 
ance and pensions to blind and disabled per- 


sons will be increased proportionately 
(p. 82). 


During the debate on the Speech from 
the Throne, F. J. Bigg (Athabasca) said on 
January 25 that the secret ballot, the 
centering of control in Canada of unions 
operating in this country, prohibition against 
compelling non-members to pay union dues, 
auditing of union acocunts, and the exclu- 
sion from union office of persons with cer- 
tain criminal records should be secured by 
a labour code or other legislation (p. 175). 


On January 25 the House defeated a non- 
confidence motion made three days earlier 
by the Leader of the Opposition (p. 57). 
Two days earlier it defeated a sub-amend- 
ment that had been proposed by Hazen 
Argue (p. 95). The vote on the first motion 
was 144-142 (p. 228) and on the second, 
155-49 (p. 138). 


The first motion said the Government did 
not deserve the confidence of the House 
because of its “continuing failure to bring 
forward policies to deal with the real prob- 
lems confronting this country.” The sub- 
amendment added these words: “including 
the failure to promote the planned develop- 
ment of our resources, sound monetary, 
fiscal, investment and trade policies which 
will develop our economy so as to provide: 
1. expanding export markets for agricul- 
tural and industrial production; 

2. full employment; 

3. and, in co-operation with the provinces, 
a prepaid medical care program for all 
Canadians. 


Debate was begun on the last day of the 
month on two items of supplementary esti- 
mates covering the “Do It Now” campaign 
and additional payments under the Muni- 
cipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
(p. 404). 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, January 1962 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
declined 0.1 per cent between the beginning 
of December 1961 and the beginning of 
January 1962, moving from 129.8 to 129.7%. 

Decreases in the clothing and transporta- 
tion indexes more than offset increases in 
the food, housing, and recreation and read- 
ing indexes; health and personal care, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed. 

The food index rose 0.2 per cent to 124.8 
from 124.5 as a result of higher prices for 
beef, fresh pork, chicken, bread, coffee, 
oranges and a number of fresh vegetables, 
particularly cabbage. Lower prices were 
reported for eggs, cured pork, turkey, grape- 
fruit, bananas, powdered skim milk, orange 
juice, tomatoes, celery and lettuce. 

The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 134.0 from 133.8; the shelter index rose 
0.2 per cent and the household operation 
index was unchanged. In shelter, rents 
remained at December levels but home- 
ownership costs rose as a result of higher 
prices for new houses and repairs. In 
household operation, lower prices for 
appliances and textiles balanced higher 
prices for furniture, fuel and _ lighting, 
utensils and equipment, and supplies and 
services. 

The clothing index declined 1.8 per cent 
to 111.6 from 113.7, reflecting widespread 
January sales for men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear and piece goods, partic- 
ularly men’s suits, overcoats and_ shirts, 
women’s fur and cloth coats, and suits, and 
children’s parkas. 

The transportation index fell 0.4 per cent 
to 140.6 from 141.1, as a result of lower 
prices for new passenger cars. Gasoline and 
tire prices were somewhat higher. 

The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 156.8. The health care com- 
ponent remained at its December level, and 
minor and scattered increases in personal 
care Were not sufficient to move the index. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased 0.2 per cent to 146.6, frome146.3. 
An increase in newspaper prices in Montreal 
advanced the reading index, and this rise 
more than balanced a decrease in prices for 
radios and phonograph records in the 
recreation index. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in three of the ten regional cities between 
November and December 1961, declined in 
four cities and remained unchanged in 
three cities.* Increases and decreases ranged 
narrowly between 0.1 and 0.2 per cent. 

Food indexes declined in six cities while 
rising in four cities. Shelter indexes were 
unchanged in five cities, down in three and 
up in two. Clothing indexes increased in 
five cities, decreased in four and remained 
unchanged in the tenth city. Household 
operation indexes rose in five cities, dropped 
in two and were unchanged in the other 
three regional cities. Other commodities 
and services indexes were unchanged in 
seven cities, up in two cities and down in 
the remaining city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina —0.3 to 
126.1; Halifax —0.2 to 129.5; Ottawa —0.2 
to 131.6; Saint John —0.1 to 130.7; St. 
John’s +0.1 to 116.54; Montreal +0.1 to 
130.9; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 125.8. 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver remained 
unchanged at 131.9, 128.9 and 130.1 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, December 196i 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) was 236.5 in December 1961, up 
0.5 per cent from 235.3 in November and 
up 2.6 per cent from 230.4 in December 
1960. Seven of the eight major group 
indexes were higher; the other one was 
lower. 

The vegetable products group index rose 
1.3 per cent to 208.0 from 205.3, the non- 
ferrous metals group index advanced 1.0 
per cent to 188.1 from 186.2, and the non- 
metallic minerals group index rose 0.5 per 
cent to 186.7 from 185.8. 

The index for the textile products group 
increased 0.5 per cent to 237.1 from 236.0; 
the animal products group index advanced 
0.3 per cent to 257.2 from 256.5. The wood 
products group index was little changed in 
the month at 309.4 versus 308.4, as was the 
chemical products group index at 190.2 
versus 190.0. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951—100. 
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The iron products group index eased 
down to 257.5 from 257.9. 


The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) was unchanged at 
292.4 in December. On the 1949=100 base 
this index was 128.2. The non-residential 
building materials price index (1949—100) 
rose during the month from 130.6 to 131.1. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
eased down 0.7 per cent, from 218.4 to 
216.9, in the three weeks ended December 
22. The animal products index declined 1.8 
per cent to 273.3 from 278.3; the field 
products index rose 1.3 per cent to 160.5 
from 158.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) registered a 0.1-per-cent 
decline between mid-November and mid- 
December, from 128.3 to 128.2. The index 
for December 1960 was 126.5. 


During the month, an almost 3-per-cent 
drop in used car prices together with lower 


prices for gasoline and new car _ prices 
lowered the transportation group index 0.8 
per cent. Declines in other groups were off- 
set by seasonal price increases for vegetables 
and some meats; the food index rose 0.1 
per cent. 

In 1961, the index rose 0.5 per cent, the 
smallest annual rise since 1955. The record 
high was set in October 1961, when the 
index reached 128.4. It has dropped in two 
successive months since then. 


British Index of Retail Prices, November 1961 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 17, 
1956=100) rose between mid-October and 
mid-November from 115.7 to 116.9, a 
record. The 1.2-point rise in the index 
during the month was due mainly to 
seasonal increases in coal and coke, and 
marked rises in prices of eggs, apples and 
other foods. The food sub-index rose more 
than 1.5 per cent. 

At mid-November a year earlier the index 
was 111.9. 





Farm cash income received by Canadian 
farmers from farming operations, exclud- 
ing supplementary payments, reached an 
all-time high in 1961. 

According to preliminary estimates by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the total was 
$2,928.9 million, 2.4 per cent above the 
previous record of $2,859.1 million set in 
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1952 and 5.3 per cent higher than the 
$2,781.5 million realized in 1960. 

These estimates include cash income from 
the sale of farm products, Canadian Wheat 
Board participation payments, net cash 
advances on farm-stored grains, and 
deficiency payments made under the present 
farm prices support program. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 160 
Business 


1. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Costs and Competition: American 
Experience Abroad, by Theodore R. Gates 
and Fabian Linden. New York, 1961. Pp. 
226. 


Reports findings based on answers to a 
questionaire by 147 companies. Contents: Com- 
parative Costs in Perspective. The Materials 
Component. The Labor Component. The Over- 
head Component and Other Costs. The Sum of 
the Parts. Geographical Differences. Industry 
Differences. Productivity in the Cost Equation. 
Volume, Capacity, and Integration. Competition 
and Profit Margins. Comparative Costs, Past 
and Present Opinion on Foreign Operations. 

2. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoaRD. Organizing Foreign-Base Corpora- 
tions, by Enid Baird Lovell. New York, 
1961. 5Pp. 10 

This report, based on the experience of 107 
companies maintaining one or more subsidiar- 
ies in a foreign country, explains the ‘‘what’’, 
“where”, “why”, and “how” of foreign base 
operations. 


Civil Service 


3. BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION. Minutes of the 17th 
Annual Convention, October 7th and 8th, 
1960, Vancouver. [Vancouver? 1960?] Pp. 
64. 


4. CIvIL SERVICE FEDERATION OF CANADA. 
Submission to the Royal Commission on 
Government Organization. Ottawa, 1961. 
Polo: 


Education 


5. BEATTIE, Lewis S. The Development 
of Student Potential; a Study prepared for 
the Canadian Conference on Education, by 
Lewis S. Beattie. With the Guidance of 
Edward F. Sheffield. Ottawa, Canadian 
Conference on Education, 1961. Pp. 63. 

Contents: What is meant by Student 
Potential? Why are we concerned about the 
Development of Student Potential? What should 
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be our Goal? How Well are we doing? What 
needs to be done? What are the Most Critical 
Issues? 

6. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. COMMISs- 
SIONER ON EDUCATIONAL FINANCE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION. 
Report. Charlottetown [Dept. of Education] 
19602" Pp. 102: 


The Commissioner was appointed to look 
into matters relating to the administration and 
the financial support of education in Prince 
Edward Island. 


Factory Inspection 


7. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories, 1960. London, HMSO, 
196 ePpet42: 


8. GREAT BRITAIN. FAcrory DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories on Industrial Health, 
1960. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. [63]. 


Industrial Relations 


9. BOAZ, ROBERT S. How to get co- 
operation; a Guide to More Effective 
Human Relations in Industry. Vancouver, 
Mitchell Press, Lid= 1959;5Pp,4128; 


10. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 11th, 1961. 
Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Labor- 
Management Conference April 20-21, 1961. 
Arranged in cooperation with the College 
of Commerce, the College of Law [and] 
the Department of Political Science. Mor- 
gantown, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
West Virginia University, 1961. Pp. 41. 


Topics discussed at this Conference: 1. the 
relationships between prices and costs; 2. the 
U.S. Supreme Courts decisions in the grievance 
arbitration process; and, 3. industrial relations 
and economic development. 


Industry—Location 


The following 13 pamphlets were pre- 
pared and published by the Industrial 
Development Branch, Department of Indus- 
try and Development of Alberta in 
Edmonton in 1961. 


11. Town of Coronation. Rey. June 1960. 
Pp. 10. 


12. City of Drumheller. Rev. March 1961. 
Pp. 16. 


13. Town of Grimshaw. Rey. September 
L960 SEp. sia. 


14. Town of Hanna. Rev. March 1961. 
Pp.ate: 
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15. Town of Innisfail. Rev. July 1960. 
Pp. 15. 


16. Town of Nanton. 
mou Pp...13; 


17. Town of Peace River. Rev. January 
61s Pp. 19: 


18. Town of Ponoka. Rev. March 1961. 
(fee ee RE 


19. City of Red Deer. Rev. September 
1960. Pp. 26. 


20. Town of St. Albert. Rev. March 1961. 
Pp. 14. 


21. Town of Spirit River. Rev. January 
Pole rp. LZ. 


22. Town of Taber. Rev. September 1960. 
Powz0: 


23. Town of Vegreville. 
f9G1s Pp. 11. 


Rev. September 


Rev. January 


Labour Organization 


24. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. [AFL-CIO looks at Foreign Trade; 
a Policy for the Sixties] Washington, 1961. 
Pp. 149. 


25. REZLER, JuLius. Union Growth re- 
considered, a Critical Analysis of Recent 
Growth Theories. New York, Kossuth 
Foundation, 1961. Pp. 32. 

An evaluation of the theories of three labor 
historians, John T. Dunlop, Joseph Shister, and 
Irving Bernstein, who have studied the growth 
of American trade unions. 

26. SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE UNION COUN- 
cit. Report of Proceedings, 6th Annual 
Conference, held at Cape Town, March, 
1960. [Johannesburg, 1961?] Pp. 144. 


Occupations 


27. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Cooking Trade, Com- 
mercial. Prepared by a National Committee 
appointed by the Dept. of Labour. Ottawa, 
Moeen sirrinter, 1960, Pp. 103. 


28. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Employment in the Atomic Energy Field; 
a 1960 Occupational Survey. Washington, 
eo. 1961. Pp. 30. 

A survey of employment in 159 establish- 
ments which held large contracts with the 
Atomic Energy Commission as of September 
30, 1959. 


Population 


29. CANADA. BUREAU’ OF _ STATISTICS. 
Census of Canada, 1961. Preliminary Popu- 
lation Counts, No. 1-5. Ottawa, 1961. 5 
Parts. 
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30. Levitt, Kari. Population Migration 
in the Atlantic Provinces. [Toronto? Uni- 
versity of Toronto?] 1961. Pp. 47 [35]. 

Paper presented to Canadian Political 
Science Association, Conference on Statistics, 
held at Sir George Williams University, 
Montreal, June 11 and 12, 1961. Essentially a 
summary of the author’s study, “Population 
movements in the Atlantic Provinces” com- 
missioned by the Atlantic Provinces Research 
Board and published by the Atlantic Proy- 
inces Economic Council in 1960. 


Unemployment 


31. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Unem- 
ployment, Causes and Cures. New York, 
1961 Pp 9. 


Recommends three cures for unemployment: 
1. “Reduction of the constant . . . pressure 
toward increasing wage and fringe benefit costs. 
2. A systematically planned and permanent 
reform of income tax rates for individuals 
and corporations. 3. Dependence on_ local 
initiative for the solution of purely local 
problems.” 


32. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Who 
are the Unemployed? Spring 1961. Wash- 
ington, 1961. Pp. 25. 

“A study by the U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics [and] Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security.” A brief examination of the U.S. 
unemployment picture, using charts’ to 
illustrate the situation. 


Wages and Hours 


33. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. ECONOMIC 
ADVISORY COUNCIL. Productivity and Wage 


Settlements; Report. Washington, 1961. 
Pp. 14. 

Contents: Wage Settlement Arguments. 
Productivity—Meaning and Measurement. 


Productivity and Collective Bargaining. Na- 
tional Productivity: A Guide to Allowable 
Wage Increases? Annual Rate of Change in 
Real Private Product since 1909. Balance on 
Market Forces. 

34. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Earnings and Supplementary Benefits in 
Hospitals, Mid-1960. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 80: 

“Summarizes the findings of a survey of 
earnings and supplementary wage benefits of 
hospital employees in 1S major metropolitan 
areas .. . during mid-1960.” 

35. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1960 and Trend 1929-60. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 30. 

37. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1, 1960 and Trend, 1907-60. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 44. 
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Women 


38. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSE- 
WORKERS LIMITED, LONDON. Annual Re- 
port, 1960-61. London, 1961. Pp. 27. 


39. U.S. WOMEN’s BUREAU. Equal Pay 
Facts. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 


40. U.S. WoMEN’s BurREAU. Life Insur- 
ance Selling; Careers for Women as Life 
Underwriters. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Ppa: 


41. U.S. WoMEN’s BurEAU. Who are the 
Working Mothers? Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp; 0; 


Miscellaneous 


42. ARMSTRONG, J. R. Supervisory Train- 
ing. London, Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, 1961. Pp. 51, 

Provides useful information for those con- 
templating the introduction of a training pro- 
gram for supervisors and foremen. 

43. BLAKE, ROBERT ROGERS. Group Dy- 
namics—Key to Decision Making [by] 
Robert R. Blake [and] Jane S. Mouton. 
Houston, Tex., Gulf Pub. Co., 1961. 
Bows120: 

Develops the idea of group discussion of 
management problems to find solutions to them. 

44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization and Standing Orders 
of the International Labour Conference. 
1961 ed. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1961. Pp. 81. English and French 
on opposite pages. 


45. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Fam- 
ily Living Studies; a Symposium. Geneva, 
1961. Pp. 280. 


Includes studies concerned primarily with 
family income and expenditure patterns in 
Sweden, Great Britain, Russia, Greece, West 
Germany and comparisons in European Coal 
and Steel Community countries; a food con- 
sumption survey in Great Britain; a survey of 
underemployment in Puerto Rico; a popula- 


tion study in the Indian State of Mysore; a 
health survey in Japan; and a survey of con- 
sumer finances in the U.S. 

46. Konvitz, MILTON Ripvas. A Century 
of Civil Rights, by Milton R. Konvitz. With 
a Study of State Law against Discrimination, 
by Theodore Leske. New York, Columbia 
University, (19512. Pp. 293, 

“This book presents an_ historical and 
philosophical analysis of civil rights develop- 
ments during the past century. It details federal 
and state legislative action to insure equality 
of treatment in public accommodations, 
employment, education, and housing.” 

47. “RESOURCES FOR TOMORROW” CON- 
FERENCE, MONTREAL, 1961. Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference Background Papers. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 2 volumes. 

Sponsored by Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources and provincial 
governments and other groups, the “Resources 


for Tomorrow’ Conference was held in 
Montreal, October 23-28, 1961. 


Contains 80 background papers on the fol- 
lowing topics: agriculture, water, regional 
development, forestry, fisheries, wildlife, and 
recreation. 

48. UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR ON AERIAL 
SURVEY METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, BANG- 
KOK, 1960. Proceedings. Bangkok, United 
Nations, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, 1960 [i.e. 1961] Pp. 167. 
Seminar held January 4 to February 5, 
1960. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Guide to Employment Statistics of BLS; 
Employment, Labor Turnover, Hours and 
Earnings. Washington, GPO, 1961, Pp. 134. 


50. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1959. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 268. 


51. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Investing in Scientific Progress, 1961-1970, 
Concepts, Goals, and Projections. Washing- 
ton, 1961. Pp. 30. 

Analyzes science education trends in the 


U.S. over the past 40 years and projects these 
trends to 1970. 





In response to requests from social 
studies teachers for up-to-date definitions of 
industrial and labour relations terms, Prof. 
Robert E. Doherty of Cornell’s School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations has prepared 
Industrial and Labor Relations Terms: A 
Glossary for Students and Teachers. 


The 36-page bulletin, which defines more 
than 160 terms, provides a guide for high 
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school and college students and teachers of 
the social sciences in understanding this 
increasingly complex field. 


The bulletin is obtainable from the Distri- 
bution Center, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, New 
York, at a price of 15 cents. For orders of 
ten or more copies the charge is 10 cents 
each. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 13, 1962 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














Canada Atlantic Quebec | Ontario Prairie British 




















Region Region | Columbia 

(Dhevlabourshorcescc rick eae ieee eee ere 6, 409 571 1,795 2,360 1,106 577 
Meise ees co Rae eae Ce hc Pe ere 4,688 428 1,334 1,683 813 430 
WOT CT se. ce a Nao state Tone nor em teens iL 7a 143 461 677 293 147 
4 NO eves rate neem cin te ace Ree eee 565 62 190 174 102 37 
QO=24 VCATS cones See tieh ae Oe eee 803 80 268 258 134 63 

= AASV EATS AR anno kia eee aE Ee oe 2,937 239 824 aa lila 492 271 
AS=G4 -SOATS ee Noo noo cet eee een eee 1,897 169 472 731 338 187 
GOLVCRTSIANG OVED shaw. nto eee eR erie 207 21 41 86 40 19 
HimployeGs econ a ne re eee 5, 864 487 1,616 rail 1,031 519 
Menten oe res eho rece rere 4,212 351 ibe Week 1,556 748 380 
\ROvsOWA erotics Caren me Riess Milas acim eos oxida mots 1,652 136 439 655 283 139 
Agriculture actin eee eee 575 48 124 132 252 19 
Non-agriculture.. esses ne eee ene 5, 289 439 1,492 2,079 779 500 
PRaidiWorkers: coe oe ee eee eee 4,786 390 1,341 1,902 711 442 
Meni Bae er Ran hi ee Cee Oe ae 3,290 268 936 1,301 467 318 

Wioinenty San ett ens ee ea 1,496 122 405 601 244 124 
Unemployed erecac cnaracyecetieie are tcr eee ier 545 84 179 149 75 58 
Menges: .. 226 Se eens. ees 476 77 157 127 65 50 
WG en ej ce irae niet SR CIE ee 69 7 22 22 10 8 
Persons notin thesllabours Loree sate een 5,714 653 1,666 1,885 964 546 
IMGT 2 ders enh teye cea JNs Remit eee PERI Centa et ene 1,344 183 374 411 237 139 
IWOTITEN, coer tcretes pc teen: te Oc ara a 4,370 470 1,292 1,474 Pel 407 





* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 13, 1962, 
CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





14-19 20-64 years 





65 years 
years and over 
Total all Men Women all 











persons | Married Other Married Other Pee 


Labour-torce ec ay nt. oa ee eee 6, 409 565 3,405 796 818 618 207 
Hmployed is... see eee 5, 864 482 3,126 673 793 597 193 
Unemplovedan.ic ee eae eee 545 83 279 123 25 21 14 

INOtanilabourntorce tae 5,714 1,215 159 142 2,827 269 1,102 

Participation rate ) 

UPAR NOE MGI. SE nae bn ah ok aSagee at 52.9 Ole 95.5 84.9 22.4 69.7 15.8 
1961; December: 90.1 eee 53.7 33.9 96.2 85.6 23.2 69.3 16.4 


Unemployment rate () 
1962 TAnNUary, UStereeee eee ete 8.5 14.7 8. 
1961: DecemberiOe...0.0. 4 eee 6.4 6 





() The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
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TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 9, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Tesion Columbia 

ET eek OUT ONCE sc sc. 86 cee «.susyoses sie ae 6,495 593 1,807 2,386 1,129 580 
LUIGI: coe, Beet Miia eee SO Wiener ae | KK A 4,726 444 1,340 1,688 825 429 

VV iG) GINA: (aemeete en Rrra co ES are wee es ole ace 1,769 149 467 698 304 151 
NO VOATS fie cartric fs apices auherausvetoneloxe reer 591 68 195 179 109 40 

BOR —24 VOATA ch cicciays sates causcousoa Ss 809 84 263 263 137 62 

PO AA NV CAT Site neces ald + oR e ches Sse: vis tie 5 2,975 245 834 1,121 501 274 

A a OA VIECATS Hacisictisine sacs ais aaah ee 1,905 174 470 130 339 187 
HOLVEATS ANGOVED, concn sees poem ae... 4 215 22 45 88 43 ily 
Rian plOVE Cae ea ciat « feoree te ere ccc sak a 6, 082 529 1,678 2,219 1,068 534 
IMSL aeke Ba. ; Sones: FN Rep emmneeees Sane 4,371 386 1, 228 1,594 773 390 
VIRGO SSC, Be OP Ra OL BR ee yOu 143 450 679 295 144 
ANegeieyl RVI soe ners os MAAR QAO EAE 599 48 25 142 266 20 
INOn-AgTICUbUTAl en ear eee: ere noe: 5, 483 481 550 2,131 802 514 
aOR WiOLIKers see eee ee oe eee 4,976 431 1,402 1,957 730 456 
ET ge ate 5 3 Se rie Oe es a 3,429 303 989 1,334 475 328 

WOITI GIteera copiers git op esecicken se 1,547 128 413 623 255 128 
neil OVeC eaten utes telnalters « inieeveees 413 64 129 113 61 46 
INier nett, Wate Pea ran a toutes 355 58 112 94 52 39 

VA OVARIES V4 3 aa eee rs ee 58 6 17 19 9 i 
Persons Not inthe Labour Force......... 5, 609 629 1,646 1,854 938 542 
WIS 59 4 Rea octane se So eee eee ae 1,297 165 364 404 224 140 
AWIOTLGNS, .:cs5 ce eaves Wek Aes ALA 5 4,312 464 1,282 1, 450 714 402 

















TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 9, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source’ DBS Labour Force Survey 





14-19 20-64 Years 65 Years 
N 2808 0 oe 
es ce ra an and Over, 
Pers OSS Persons 


Married Other Married Other 





AOU ONCO eePol ci ert nas nes 6,495 591 3, 412 814 845 618 215 
TM pPlO Ved se Meee het. Ais Pn. ots ok 6,082 522 3, 206 723 828 599 204 
Unemplovyedserrarc cme ucs.s sees 413 69 206 91 17 19 11 

Noten la DOURTONCGs pen seeds sca sa ec. 5, 609 1,182 134 137 2,790 274 1,092 

Participation rate® Dec. 9............ 63.7 38) 96.2 85.6 Dane 69.3 16.4 

INO Ved eee eee 53.8 Sore 96.4 86.6 ABN) 69.9 16.8 

Unemployment rate®) Dec. 9........... 6.4 11.7 6.0 11.2 2.0 Sell 5.1 

Novel nA ae 5.4 1152 4.5 9.9 1.8 3.4 5.0 


(4) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
2) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
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TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








—— January December January December | November | December 


1962 1961 1961 1961 1961 1960 

Tota unemployed dere: sce eects se ane 545 413 693 413 349 528 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days... 39 23 63 23 18 39 
Without work and seeking work... .. 506 390 630 390 331 489 
Seeking full-time work.......... 484 369 599 369 307 466 
Seeking part-time work......... 22 Pil 31 21 24 23 
Seeking under 1 month.......... 133 127 156 127 106 158 
Seeking 1-3 months............. 231 155 293 155 122 206 
Seeking 4-6 months............. 75 50 113 50 45 72 
Seeking more than 6 months.... 67 58 68 58 58 53 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
Note: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Total Quarterly Totals®) 
Trans- : 
3 ad - Pensa let é ents eee iegee ai 
ont +s anu- torage onstruc- ublic : p otals 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade oe ie @) 
POR ment) | income 
1956—Total,...} 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 16, 890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,838 1,661 336 troll 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 e708 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5, 200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5, 095 916 18,514 
1960— 
November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 | 1,319.2 | 235.5 | 1,573.7 
December....| 44.3 422.6 DA 7 A Ree: Seg coal tetas Ste oie | Sioa proud stevecs,| eeece tenentere/|ttreuavere mcennetelllcocteneremrers 1,529.4 
1961— 
January...... 44.2 420.0 LAO 55 Si Rehs 2 Seer epete ccs resale | esate ore, tie cates og ope tev teal ledge gaa oy eal en 1,494.3 
February.. 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 | 1,327.4 | 235.7 | 1,502.3 
March. )..:.- 44.5 427.1 LADS GH ee sicin Rare Nace ance Greate | Mie auarosa ae vail louetazer cette rade varcrorcde tts i] Aen : 
April. snes 43.2 431.5 DAB 8 Bee oes Aaa al] een hs cote coe rae oct vlc een co cdr cs ol eat ns een |e 
AV wc tee ton 45.7 443.1 ill sb 62.4 356.0 84.6 67952.) A¥38250 ee 24293 aoe eT 
JUNC. abana 46.2 458.1 162,29) Berea os os cl Sets oo aate | Mitte ook fa cis | nage eeta lia eames oscars 1,659.2 
Waly an. tonite 46.2 451.7 16426 OUP, cc doh |Recnc boeteite nc on gS ace llecorsrcnatenc | nee oe eal ae 1,651.5 
AtIgUStIA. seer 46.3 460.0 160.2 75,4* 439.1* 87.6* | 691.0*) 1,393.7*| 248.2*| 1,667. 
September...} 46.3 465.2 LOOEO, Dirrrcccrctiate cel cccere ae ica n|| sere fortes oc | tee ote taro lore ee 1,693.0 
October*.....| 46.3 463.7 TDG GS Ge araret ctereravake| ste retereterersee «|| Gvaceene tiaras cilereterstomeccec | eee Pena oeratel| oe ee 1,681.0 
November{.| 46.0 459.7 


LD Gil shyla: sicko as craw’ 2 jamie bashipenifiscoy$ 7 Hew grails ieopeitde bo ate, Beet alae age 1,657. 





“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


8) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at November 1961 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,925,391. Tables C-4 and 
C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949-100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
mae See Index Numbers 
es : 1949-100 
Year and Month a er ee se a \ Average 
Average Wa, ead Average Weekly 
Weekly aes Weekl Wages 
Beh Wages and Employ- Wa eed and 
ment a Salaries ment Bre | . Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
Ty eel SEPerO eens DEO OLEROE ERD SRE Ie 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
GH Gert: see oie er tear cre ettiaksinnua se 120.7 150.0 64.44 115.8 Lodes 66.71 
yf Abe: SOM tate cuss cha cote othe eara's oly sees 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
Taye SiR Feeds &: ol 4 APachs BRGnks DacimeMCRCRene Oke c. came 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
(KORO) Ae o Ae pone es os) RPE esa 119.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 172.5 75.84 
1960 
WOE DOE Bees 4 moti es a ae tone 119.7 177.9 76.48 108.1 180.0 79.16 
ADSCCIMDGEL Ee - a. a eee ho oe 114.8 175.0 75.18 104.1 177.2 77.92 
1961 
VaNUArY Bese ssn ste REE 111.6 179.2 77.00 104.3 181.1 79.65 
IRV oral EN AI oo cog Snbiotsn tic Bn DOGO 111.0 181.1 77.80 104.6 182.5 80.24 
Marchi wer esos oc arises sae sree We 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
ANDY pI: Bio boc aroenion 0 oe cPicorma a oor 112.6 181.8 78,12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
(NA Kisco. Atos time icici DIIReI Ne IS ot Wye 2 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
ARTS he AR oc. dc, RIO nls ocho carne atc Oe 121.3 182.8 78.55 i RY 184.6 81.17 
ARDUNGES sis E-alo:c Gaeiere meee 3 CICROe ecicncae ere 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 18217 80.34 
PAT OUSU Ae HED. cog ithe Beker sie eft es 123.9 182.2 (hee He Wiles} 182.9 80. 42 
Seakifesaall oYsi gy coms doin o vito 6 One an 5 oan 12353 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
(OYORGY OXeiahe GAS SOR O IE 3 ces ROIS OGLE Cate 122.9 183.9 79.02 P45 i 186.0 81.79 
INOVEMIDEr |e. +e Meise to See. 121.6 183.5 78.84 111.0 186.2 81.89 








nn ne EE SEEEEEEEEIIIIE IEEE IEEE SERRE 


(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, NOVEMBER, 1961 


(1949 = 100) 








(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


























Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newfoundland ewer nate... san ek a ba. ae te ee 149.4 158.2 139.5 Gonos leno 69.45 
Prince Hdwardeislandees. ate a eee eee 140.2 144.5 133.0 56.20 56.30 55.62 
Nowa Scotia ie sree te een che, Micali eis ae, ame 97.5 98.2 96.7 65.12 64.78 62.44 
New. Bruns wieloy ah: er eee rebecca een 107.0 109.0 108.1 64.63 64.14 62.65 
QuebDEC Me eee ee on Ce eet Oe ee mr ee, Let 123.3 124.0 121.2 76.32 76.21 73.95 
Ontariove, Bie ek eR Te Ree 122.0 122.5 119.8 81.59 82.13 79.34 
Manitoba,.2eaieacle oc: rcse bee ee ay ae teed eee ve 111.4 114.4 al 7 74.04 74.44 71.84 
Saskatchewan? wae sake ee eee ee rete. 124.4 129.5 126.7 74.78 75.03 73.02 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.4 160.9 150.9 81.40 82.47 78.17 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 113.2 115.0 111.9 86.55 85.98 Sonia 
Canada ja: dace a eee ee 121.6 122.9 1b 7 78.84 79. 02 76.43 
Urban Areas 
Deol s'.de cae een ce hee oy ee 148.6 151.1 136.5 57.08 56.72 55. 87 
Sydney otic eset. scien eee eee. cee ee eee 80.0 81.5 90.8 79.01 79.91 73.82 
Lac HINe2) eee Sonia eri ly, 7 Oe, cae oot) SO 126.3 127.6 120.5 65.45 64.82 62.13 
Mion ctor ois trtare ne. arsine ila! 110.0 108.0 60.70 61.33 58.14 
Saint Jobin 2, conse cere ee ee ee oe ee aa ee 108.3 108.3 102.9 63.51 64.15 61.01 
Chicoutimi—Jonguiere-o 4) eee eee 109.5 110.3 110.2 98.48 99.03 95.43 
Quebeo..s5.. 8 Bae ee eae eee 119.1 120.0 109.9 67.59 67.61 64.88 
Sherbrooke sesh ee we epee ee ee ee ee 111.4 113.4 102.0 65.32 66.06 62.99 
SHaWwinieani-p ee 50 hee cee ee en ee 100.4 104.7 103.7 85.91 85.29 84.85 
Lhréeet Rivers taken 5 cio nee ie ee ee 114.5 VnyAsal iL a) 74.28 74.59 73.21 
Drummond yillea.... 4 ee ee 83.4 82.5 od! 62.44 63.42 61.01 
Montreal 4..50.0-5-eeae ta eee ee ae A ee ee ene WAVE WYP? 125.0 78.15 77.91 75.65 
Ottawa-=Hull 3, ae ce ee te ee ee 133.8 134.7 126.2 73.61 73.46 e611 
Kingston toca: eerercos cae ee es ee ee eee 115.8 116.7 114.9 76.79 77.85 74.63 
Peterborough (56. oc) ate oe ee 91.4 91.3 92.2 88.20 87.82 83.69 
SIDA sscsot Maes alive aehe ve ie Spars aeseae eroc us Se ere ee 181.0 177.8 172.7 96.23 96.94 89.88 
TOronto ccd. eo eee ts calc ee Ce ee ee ee 136.4 135.9 132.3 84.63 82.18 79.41 
EV eT COIs hs epee cies ec ake See eee el ee ee. ele? 110.6 109.3 86.74 89.15 84.34 
St. Catharines Myer 2 pene 2 ee 112.1 ito 109.5 86.89 89.57 86.37 
INIR GATS, ob eee te dence es UM ee ee Da 96.2 102.2 95.6 82057 80.84 80.84 
Brattlord,, #0.) ee ae ba ee eee 83.4 81.9 79.8 74.01 73.96 72.93 
Gitte lig his Se eon os Renae Pet ada as eae wee ene Take 122.6 124.2 119.0 (213 Ue ie 70.90 
Gall tsvad sce Es. chk ec cai drier stale es Moses, ene 105.8 106.2 112.4 (Alen 70.78 69.77 
Kitehener>: .'4t e5.ted-2 lemme sal ae eee ee 127.9 1277 122.5 75.40 75.53 72.73 
Sudbury Ap aphat ted SPkahe 3 iodo ae OED ae Be 146.3 146.7 149.7 91.76 91.74 89.14 
UTM IDS cae Na Pe a ee ee 90.1 90.1 93.5 72.82 72.62 70.54 
LON OR ces Senate. aid a eS cc a nc eee 136.2 136.2 123.9 75.01 75.56 73.10 
SAPD «aco to cata ee Re os eee) 127.0 129.0 122.9 101.54 101.74 99.37 
Windsor... sens ciate ie ore eee 74.0 Gono 14.5 88.17 88.25 84.17 
Sault Ste: Marie. .2.6.u.sh erika bemenee comet ee 143.9 146.1 142.4 98.75 98.83 98.28 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthurs, ..acee nes. eaoe ee 109.0 110.7 1 2e 82.11 80.94 80.85 
Winnipeg's ncc. ds fhe a eee he sp ee eee 110.8 113.4 112.8 70.89 iL OM 68.87 
Reging fc, tek gee che tne ee: oe ee ae 139.3 140.9 133.8 74.21 74.31 70.90 
RABICAEGOR cis tence eee cere oe Ae 138.7 141.5 139.6 70.02 70.11 68.18 
Edmonton: »oace-ndyeee aa earn ee eae eee ce 198.3 201.0 187.0 75.90 76.93 72.58 
Calgary is tac cts cae eh rer ee oe ie eee 174.8 176.2 iite2 77.87 78.02 74.23 
Vancouver! 4.6 ieee i ee ee) se 112.0 ea 110.8 84.67 84.50 81.91 
ViGEDrIa Ti, One ae eter ee ee eee mee 110.2 109.7 109.1 TT) 76.55 74.21 
a I ane. 2 eee 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, OCTOBER, 1961 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
























































Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

Provinces $ § : 
erereredinnd tet he on ARE ic. 157.3 147.1 148.4 71.92 69.77 70.44 
Ha COEe CG Ward ts Ali sey tre. siete scisittins os ge hea ors 142.8 147.3 138.5 57.14 56.53 54.77 
vac dab UE begs Ge baa ae een 98.0 98.5 95.6 64.89 64.23 63.24 
Deere runawickt:. 4. Set OR. dee. 109.1 110.4 106.5 64.15 63.08 62.33 
Sie ne a OS OE ee Se 123.9 124.1 123.5 76.22 75.84 73.29 
2 Ushi ng AO a et a 122.4 122.3 120.6 82.22 81.82 79.69 
Se eer tetings ae ail hs eee nes SS 114.3 115.4 114.3 74.55 74.56 72.48 
a ae ee eee ee eee 129.4 132.3 181.2 74.93 75.17 73.72 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 160.5 163.7 155.0 2.49 82.70 79.50 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 115.1 117.9 dios 85.81 86.00 84.23 
CORTTETI EXGGe Oe es Be Bee See eee 122.8 123.3 121.5 79.06 18.75 76.60 

Urban Areas 
SSiie HIG E ong meee ogee ce EO G Cae Ae an et eee ee ee 150.2 Oda 140.2 56.91 Oie2t 56.19 
SRONGUIVERY wea o loo 4 Dae Om a: ood © RISO oe CIC Cea: eae Sil 81.1 90.4 79.91 74,54 76.91 
JBlalltne ols GO oes MeN: © Oita Seetees SIMS ate, Seaeene oe ee ee W2otiee 1251 118.6 64.75 OORT 62.21 
“NI GYAVEWEND yo coo Blots GERARD > OS oso Rn SEIT Cen ee aes 110.4 108.9 104.6 61.45 61.39 59.62 
“Sriits MOOD aod hels coe. Ook 7 on Cie Roemer aes eee 108.3 110.3 104.8 64.15 63. 22 61.43 
Cn GOULIIMI—-J ONG WICLGaee Bia fanaa so a ce Peco wes 110.3 Ws 115.9 99.03 96.06 93.65 
(WEINEO, ee ooo oe clginib es 0 oo FO nRLS GID can Cae ene ner eee 119.4 120.1 Hs 67.56 68.05 64.04 
Sliver ontoyol ese oP) | SR he yee See ace Ses eee 113.5 112.0 99.0 66.21 66.33 62.85 
Smt, 8 eo Ano one a ves OOO Ge atc GeRIOe ake orc eee 105.0 107.1 105.7 85.18 83.66 83.02 
{Pane TRAIN oo ie Oo C8 fb a RRs GeO Or, OnE: eke cae 116.9 115.4 320 74.61 74.77 TES 
AD Tes ON GVA LLG MMe oe ene wis eke « Arias aca nieces Ms aitke vue & S202 83.3 78.6 63.41 62.31 60.86 
UG IEOLCH Ie Meret § MN Pca he.s dle Aidle, sco srdiseeie ns « 127.1 126.4 125.8 77.87 77.91 75.01 
ROG ELVY cL TLE See a oy ete chee acto ths ARTE cuacici Glas discs os 134.7 133.8 126.5 fosoe 73.70 1.82 
UATIBYESI ROM, 5 4 ncn oD ROIS © ORO DCOTS CRE eNOCY GIN ere ect eae 117.0 119.0 114.9 77.63 77.39 76.54 
PEt Or OOLOU SMM eerie Hie RLF io), ale vc foyaltite ue s.01 cass cheisiteaBiene 91.3 91.0 92.1 87.82 87.05 84.31 
SIU ee A PE EH etioveSne did tie. 178.3 119.3 170.9 97.07 87.05 88.36 
TNAYROTIG) Soin matihea BEG Oso ano CNREEIG BIER? MMe Cae etn eae eee 135.8 134.7 131.9 82.16 82.57 79.83 
islapraruhizey es, Sh ne ae ce Rey, Ants Sena en ee 110.4 110.4 111.1 89.20 88.02 85.13 
oli. (CERF OGIO NTSERG one ney a oo am Der cRenS GIEIC BIG bic CRE eaen teeter 110.0 11205 109.2 89.87 87.70 85.84 
Nema LR ee co samo ole Gree ORIG, O fe ene rae eee 102.2 114.1 101.4 80.71 78.22 78.92 
TB uspniiforne net Ai oe ake conan 5 Gey ee ten bene e eee 81.2 80.8 80.4 73.58 T2hdel 72.70 
(Orne tala, Sle ee oy nee eo Re Renn ec: ce en en 124.2 124.3 12107 DSi 74.05 70.16 
(Gealhl. oto wane oo ols BRteLGee ccs 5 IEIBe Serge Cy enter: eee ae ae 105.9 106.6 Aaa al 70.76 W122 69.31 
SHG CTE ee coo eon bo ode + aan aan ome 126.7 125.3 124.5 75.91 75.05 73.30 
‘SHUG STIARS sea noe oats an od OR RTE Semen ane Coen ane tee eae 147.0 TATA 148.7 91.68 92.60 89.58 
[Oona Oe oe eee Oona See eee eee 90.0 90.8 94.5 72.64 71.87 68.65 
TROTECL OTE ARPA 5 iB MS ccs ake iid edt avd padiews Sn bilae o = 135.2 134.1 126.5 TO. Ut 76.61 eno 
SENATUT. poo oon ceo rye tee COE an eC Re ieee eae 128.6 131.8 125.1 101.91 101,89 100.31 
Vena Rare ee Ee anne Cae Oe een ater eee eee tomo 74.1 75.4 88.25 88.58 85.04 
DaiieS tow VlaliOn aerate ie: acts the dets sige « lucGiaht es 146.1 146.7 146.2 98.83 99.07 96.85 
iteyulliam=—Pts Art Huis i ...s..0h celle cia abe d aeons 110.9 112.3 115.0 81.24 81.13 81.47 
‘Aiiyannaend, OF ee Ce ee Oe eee ee oe ee eae ene sao Tee 2h 114.4 71.25 ‘lees 69. 40 
INGOT wc got onthe) Cee ole OE HE ae ce eS eee eee eae 140.7 142.5 134.8 74.30 73.82 71.44 
SEYSV SALOON 5 5 pio bin BE ORIO ae Del Orn One ae On Aen ein ae eee 141.4 145.6 144.4 70.09 70.10 69.33 
PCLTEV OM OLE eer eee deers act. csi tta = 82 200.4 201.1 189.1 76.94 Milan 74.32 
(CHIVINTAW coo pon ackobl betes Got n te mee He enS man ii Seana Lda fied 174.1 78.09 78.53 74.73 
SVAN CCRIV. Cloner eee int Bi RRs oi. oo deualeltels ood odie ud od + 112.4 114.3 112.4 84.37 84,28 82.02 
Wieitayaias ooo eo ee bee Ono Ce ae enc See ey cea 109.7 113.4 109.7 76.55 75.84 13230 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, NOVEMBER, 1961 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: “Employment and Payrolls’’, D.B.S. 


Nors: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls’’. 














Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industr ae a age ee re pee eT 
4 Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ 
NAD Oe Se eens a ore RO eS Re a aoe al Aerio ae 116.1 117.1 118.2 97.66 97.35 94.57 
Metalimining tec Wecnte Seber ot cr eee eae 129.6 130.5 132.8 99.38 99.26 97.14 
Old Se a COM eon te ee ae 69,5 69.6 pal 82.10 81.31 78.89 
Otherhmetallye. Sea osc cA es te a tetera 185.7 187.2 189.5 105.40 105.48 103.61 
Te) poet aks 5 Ot 5 Aa ois Litto - RPE con. nuetran GLO tee eae 87.2 85.9 89.9 98.82 99.21 92.62 
Coal Be ear) Se eo eee 44.1 43,7 48.5 geo 78.75 68.83 
Oilandmaturalicas te ee. 2. cee eee 271.9 266.9 268.4 113.74 die 2o0 a2 
INGn=n Gta lene ete cee ee, ch a ce eS oe 139.9 148.2 134.5 88.27 86.53 86.89 
Manutacturing (-ccne een oe ere ek re ce 111.0 112.1 108.1 81.88 81.78 79.16 
(Durable coodsr. sascenecie ee eer cee 112.9 113.9 108.9 88.70 88.68 85.50 
iNon-durable’zoodsyae ame een meena 109.4 110.6 107.4 75.98 75.82 73.76 
Hoodtandgbeveraces. ss suns ere scene oe 116.5 119.9 115.0 70.88 70.61 69.31 
Meat: products s.2.)et ee act ee cd 138.6 141.2 137.4 80.46 80.79 77.97 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 118.1 122.4 Wisk 2 56.00 57.40 56.66 
Grampmillproductss-een see nee eee ee 101.3 103.4 102.1 80.66 79.72 78.55 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 111.4 ial a Ua al 68.02 67.91 65.72 
Distilediand malt liquors). eee eee eee 100.9 102.4 104.6 97.99 98.97 94.88 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............+++-:- 91.6 80.5 110.7 76.86 82.11 69.48 
Rubbersproducts ais; teee ake ee eae 102.5 103.9 98.7 85.89 85.81 80.36 
Keatherproducts.b. ees. ec eee 89.3 87.6 84.3 55.95 55.01 53.85 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 96.0 93.3 91.0 52.89 51.65 50.78 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 81.1 80.7 dl.2 65.86 65.83 63.51 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.7 75.4 68.9 63.24 63.21 59.87 
Woollen foods )..c2 eesti ok eee; ee ee 62.3 62.4 63.3 62.54 62.47 59.77 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. We a8 86.3 86.0 82.5 (eos 71.16 70.04 
G@lothinea(textile and fur). yeceee ee oe eee 91.7 93.6 89.6 51.06 51.57 48.86 
Men‘siclothing. : 2 Seeee 2 oe ee 5 er 94.4 95.2 89.9 50.17 50.32 47.04 
Wionien:s clothing) Me aee nok suerte ore, eee 96.3 101.7 94.6 51.07 52.58 49.13 
Knit 200d S49 airs 1.) Meee. Sat. ete. oe ee 75.2 74.7 76.4 51.70 52.02 50.27 
Wood -prodmets:.....2..Se teks. oka ene: eee oe 103.4 105.4 97.7 11232 70.86 68.87 
SHINE eualol jalkenonbayeanonbdllisjecn paaamaceoennanmon Sebo. 104.4 106.6 96.7 Toskd 72.08 71.01 
UL IOUTEY ena on kee tie. Sok Oe ee Wiley, 114.4 111.5 69.83 70.80 66.73 
Other wood productsss.....io beers «let eee 79.6 82.1 75.8 63.53 63.19 61.85 
iPaperproditcts:.¢. 5. 0Mer ee a0ct keene 7 eek een 124.0 1262 124.5 96.55 96.32 94,33 
Pulpiand! paper millay. ee. sh ee ee 123.9 126.4 Zoey 104.83 104.11 102.53 
Osher paner producte: <5...) eee ess te hee os 124.3 125.6 ls} UTE 77.93 74.39 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 125.8 12525 124.8 88.61 87.95 85.64 
fron and steel products, [) .....o2:50beh sconces es 103.8 104.8 102.9 92.69 93.54 89.60 
Agricultural: ymplerients. ...4¢...cei. odin aeeees 58.4 54.2 60.0 95.97 95.34 90.73 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 147.5 151.7 160.7 94.26 93.37 91.09 
Hardware and tools: 1)... em. os aries 104.8 105.1 98.2 81.93 82.25 80.15 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 101.1 104.7 se 79.63 80.45 76.65 
Eronicastimes: «6: Se eee, ees 9 en oe 90.9 92.1 91.2 89.40 90.29 85.79 
Machinery. mdustiint.: 0s. .c cert n« lon Seetinet ila 7h 118.2 ghey 88.91 88.83 86.94 
Primaryaronand steel’... o. Seek. «.decnenes S 117.4 120.5 114.4 106.95 109.21 103.12 
Pheetimetal products: 1. ...0s eek shoe eee. os 104.6 106.4 108.2 88.92 90.10 86. 84 
Wire and’ wire products®...... 02002 o..u. cs nnuess 110.9 111.6 110.8 93.25 94.65 88.01 
‘Transportation equipment... ..i+40ces +s. onoe ec. 108.8 108.5 103.4 95.02 94.11 90.22 
Aircraft and parts. vesk.. kL eeeee se ee 261.1 259.6 252.2 97.84 97.06 95.92 
Motor vehigles..)..""..,\. Sten. 2 eee 109.5 106.6 101.4 110.67 110.60 101.35 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories.............. 104.3 104.5 99.6 91.02 91.11 87.15 
ailroad and rolling stock equipment 56.4 56.7 57.4 83.63 83.96 79.03 
Shipbuilding and repairing. 13161 Looe 115.8 84.19 80.60 81.35 
Non-ferrous Metal PrOMUCtS. sae eee ee ene 125.2 125.9 arate) 93.47 93.82 90.84 
/Mivbouneaian jaKoLeWKAKeb guna on enoscanocenaunerancwor 140.1 142.2 146.8 89.51 89.95 88.01 
Brass and) copper products, cac.o<7 couscss ce = 104.6 105.3 101.4 88.14 90.07 85.68 
pmelting aud refining) 000.0 ..n-soseae see < oo as 140.2 141.0 145.9 102.58 102.21 98.66 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 140.2 140.0 128.8 89.52 89.17 86.16 
eavy electrical machinery..........++--...+++: 102.0 102.1 99.4 96.41 96.07 93.28 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 249.1 245.8 213.3 87.27 86.91 86.11 
Non-metallic mineral products...............0.00. 142.1 147.8 137.3 86.26 87.30 83.22 
Clay produicta scan ie ten ee 88.7 92.2 85.2 78.29 78.76 75.36 
Glass and glass products.............ecceeceeeee 162.5 161.5 oles 84.06 84.80 79.43 
Products of petroleum and coal................0.-. 134.4 134.9 ee 120.12 117.87 116.35 
Petroleum refining and products................. 137.4 137.6 140.4 120.78 118.60 116.94 
Chemical PrOdUCIS Ay. cee Me en ee 131.4 13250 129.8 96.27 96.00 92.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.6 120.8 116.5 83.82 84.19 81.16 
Acids, alkaligiand saltsst 040. ce 154.6 154.4 154.6 108.47 106.88 105. 02 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 146.5 147.2 134.1 CMAs 71.86 70.64 
Construction s..6. os ee 128.5 136.9 129.9 83.00 84.48 81.46 
Building and general engineering................... 124.9 132.7 125.1 90.65 92.07 90.04 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 134.6 143.9 137.9 0 72.76 68.66 
Electric and motor transportation................. 139.6 140.4 133.7 83.01 83.70 81.16 
SS OLVICO i pes fale tania dee, ea te 150.6 152.7 141.2 55.95 55.89 54.34 
Hotels'and restaurants, a. .00 uso. ses. 4 bo eters 128.4 130.8 125.6 42.7 42.79 42.23 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 126.2 128.0 113.7 48.81 48.68 47.28 
Industrial composite... 56..02.0002 4405. 0acaeceees 121.6 122.9 119.7 78.84 79.02 76.43 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, OCTOBER, 1961 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 
































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry —— 
Oct Sept Oct. Oct Sept Oct 
19 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 
ULES 12 tyes BRR a ania les ne 117.1 118.5 129.0 97.38 96.32 93.90 
SVT GtieaUiptea TTAUNT £F epee cadet shel tcke de todoraluetoietolse/sioxe i) su=pssfoxcishe 130.5 132.7 135.1 99.32 98.19 95.17 
Os We GR at Ses Se” eae Gena a 69.6 70.0 72.8 81.31 80.18 76.33 
Serer er ARAL ey cts dee is cach Sabie gue ese vate poe 187.2 191.3 193.1 | 105.56 | 1€4.33 | 101.80 
SE ae Se ee ae ee 85.9 85.4 88.9 99.12 97.81 95.67 
user a Eee Bee wp kl tel ae Ae ane 43.7 42.9 48.2 78.76 72.62 74.59 
OUanGensCULAl CAS oa Piyak eo siee cist t yal. ae o- 266.9 267.7 263.8 113.55 115.09 112.28 
“STRSTR, Gans Seana B 148.2 150.7 142.6 86.53 86.35 85.25 
VE AINELPACCUTIN GS Serna icc ee ine oehetereltin clone eated- 112.1 112.8 109.6 81.77 81.15 78.95 
iD YF OLS RoVeYs 3 5 seoicery ROO RS SP MOONS Siem Cee eee 113.9 112.5 110.5 88. 64 88.24 85.25 
INGUSCUTA OLE SOOUSSa-eia eee eerie one ce ea eee: 110.6 113.0 108.9 75.83 75.21 73.60 
oad card DEVeLagesin. sen pecs ejers cis baterche. oferevaue g.a0> s.010s 120.1 129.6 119.7 70.76 68.81 68.63 
Merb nNrOduGtsem cite eke aldetests tes caeete es 141.2 140.2 140.0 80.79 81.01 77.94 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 122.4 201.5 127.8 57.40 54.14 54.91 
Reba iearl es HrOCUCTS Rete ite etrdeie since teltes © 4s 103.4 104.5 103.5 79.72 80.92 77.97 
Bread and other bakery products................ lated HG 111.6 67.91 68.49 66.45 
Distilledandumalt liquors) ss.. csi. - ss sler ee ees 102.4 100.5 106.6 98,97 98.08 94.68 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... 80.5 80.6 80.6 82.11 81.89 77.88 
ROSE DROGCUCKS Ren ettae Gite te teleerctutonits Corres an 103.9 102.9 102.4 85. 85 85.92 80.58 
Peat LeTNOOCTICHS aaevayr ees leek i eutios ects orolelact cans eee « 88.2 88.9 83.8 55.00 55.77 52.86 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-- 93.2 94.7 90.3 51.67 52.88 49.31 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 80.7 80.2 CHEST 65. 82 65.52 63.12 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.4 74.8 68.7 63.21 63.22 59.06 
NWioollenitOOCS saa eer Pee oss ses e ees s 62.4 62.4 63.5 62.47 61.75 59.68 
Synbuepicstextiles and Silke... cc.csasees0-2ce-sees 85.6 85.1 84.0 71.30 71.22 69.35 
(Glophingy (Cextile and fur) os 5ts.c/rjersive «/+-sisiy =-su01= 9) <5) 93.5 94.1 91.9 51.47 51.90 49.94 
Mem stclopning=s seme oer eres teeth ee chet 95.1 95.0 91.3 50.26 51.00 48.28 
NMOMMOTU SG blIT Oe rie cteveys is cis-a/eleie- cre se green erels’ els 101.7 104.7 99.7 52.26 53.20 50.81 
EGET UNE! OO CLS Meats Pe ea Peiteccrseroistecie es cim sue cveueidver ons are e 75.0 74.1 76.6 51.95 51.18 50.39 
Wii clemGOCUCuSHe errs isisiictiavcrs. reicuerers aabare) esis ai os 105.7 108.6 102.1 70.79 Mears 69.47 
Sein guna! al Ghote ow) Abo o anne ose odadetomn oer & 107.0 111.8 102.0 71.91 73.36 Hee 
JT RTARTNNORD, on aoe.co.ee o.c eGR Ar GC ent eo mern 114.5 114.1 113.2 70.92 70.45 67.47 
OPH ETAW.OOCUPLOO UCUSH veicieiare cre ec sieieicie ms cisie'e eaves «1 82.1 82.4 80.8 63.19 6207 61.25 
Rea OTE DUOC UC US mee Mert rer rota ie ocr cfatele a ici clove iavesuels ane 126.1 127.4 125.5 96.2 95.47 93.56 
ulpranGepaper wails oi). cee aisla Serre 4 sivversieie sis & 126.3 128.2 126.4 104.06 102.99 101.07 
Mpnermaper Productsere «cae teteseeas cca cicws ct 12556 125.6 123.2 77.94 Unt 75.43 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 125.6 125.5 125.1 87.98 88.79 85.43 
ronmanc is uceluproducus mesic. .accuina seve sees wees 104.6 104.5 103.0 93.50 93.40 89.66 
AoTrentounalamplenientsc: aseniye cis se cer 6 creerss one 47.1 56.9 95.02 95.89 90.14 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 150.7 153.4 147.6 93.15 94.18 86.87 
Elarch wanes am GelOOls wyameeies airaieke see cleis lors eoenuses 104.7 102.6 98.3 82.20 82.88 79.82 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 104.4 164.2 97.5 80.92 81.36 78.50 
irenmCAst nos aera ae ei Pot aan k crib ice sates ocr 92.3 95.0 89.4 90.15 90.73 85.12 
Merchinetys Industriale jycs acco ce ele csi woes 118.0 lied 112.9 88.85 88.63 86.85 
UnAV ADO ANG SuCE lems ssiis ce els sees cue ele + 6 120.5 121.1 116.5 109.14 106.13 103.96 
Plecehemetal production ny. + cm elecict c siclw alse vires 106.2 LOFe1 110.6 90.14 93.05 87.78 
WAReSANG WATE PLOGUCUS: faces sce es 0 fe sesiea ore 111.6 110.8 113.4 94.65 94.71 88.79 
Pransporcationrequipments... acces as-sss06s 50% ses 108.4 100.5 103.3 94.13 92.66 89.39 
PAUMGRATURATLCGDATUSh se etreeie ete ae © alideic-s)efe sree a 2 259.6 254.5 248.5 97.13 96.13 94.86 
IM Iovate AIOE Ssh. oeeal oecic Pec OO DOERR 106.6 79.7 100.0 110.60 107.04 99.56 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories...........-. 104.7 1C€2.0 100.2 91.06 89.00 85.76 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. . Saaebe 56.7 56.6 58.7 84.08 84.70 80.77 
Phipbulldingiand repairing). sk. sesqs-)2 ss e6--- + © 133.6 Seen UAW 80.51 84.83 80.48 
Non-lerrous metal productS).. ses... -s2 2s 056s: 125.9 127.1 129.6 93.54 93.66 90.86 
PAULIN TINTON NO GIGS sae eave reya eels sree ciaie asec) sie cisvsver) sve 142.2 145.2 147.0 89.95 90.37 88.19 
Brassian di Coppel PLOGUCUS; a seseile oi - ie<)sheieo 105.3 105.9 102.6 90.07 90.89 84.77 
‘Shasyalleriayee Ghayohicsvebvoes | 1 oeonsoScune Ooo oa bOodoOr 141.06 143.5 150.6 101.68 101.33 98.60 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-- 140.5 138.7 ISHLGS 89.24 89.32 85.54 
Heavy electrical machinery.................+--: 102.5 102.4 102.1 96.03 96.22 92.91 
Telecommunication equipment.............--++- 248.0 241.8 215.0 87.21 86.32 84,49 
Non-metallic mineral products...............+-+5- 147.3 147.7 141.5 87.32 86.44 83.11 
Ola VvanUOUUICtS Sri ttetoi erie rere cies cisvaieve seh Seyesiere (os. cur 92.2 93.6 86.4 78.76 78.20 76.73 
Glasstandsglass products ae tteciieesl+ esis dale > 161.5 159.8 152.5 84.70 82.97 79.24 
Products of petroleum and coal...............+-++5 134.9 136.9 138.0 117.69 115.73 117.80 
Petroleum refining and products............++++- 137.6 139.8 141.1 118.41 116.30 118.70 
(Chavsranirorn liyaielove tir aa 5 poo ep O ORE OD Cee aco 132.1 132.5 131.7 95.97 96.18 91.85 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.8 120.6 116.6 84.19 83.98 81.52 
Nerd sera ka liseand Sallis vercon feicieielec viclele eieisisie/« +1 <1- 154.4 155.1 156.8 106.88 107.03 103.09 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........-- 146.2 144.3 134.9 72.04 71.85 70.92 
(COMBUATGH 0), aco bond das salotouoneoont counesomonoe 136.7 140.6 139.1 84.34 84.75 82.86 
Building and general engineering............--- were 132.4 134.1 135.5 91 99 92.39 90.70 
Highways, bridges and streets..............-0++- 143.8 151.6 145.0 72.52 73.40 70. 82 
Electric and motor tEANSPOLtALION, «0c e00:6.0+ sche 139.5 140.2 134.8 83. 60 83.14 81.54 
STIR Won 5 6564.5 ag BSB SORE ROCA DO panos 151.8 155.8 143.7 55.97 55.23 53.99 
opel Stan GuresSUaULANUScrces ss del sncis eleeeicleectisle 129.4 135.4 129.0 42.83 42.29 41.73 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............++- 127.9 127.8 115.4 48.68 48.81 47.63 
Industrial composite........ Bee See hee Maia aise acer 122.8 123.3 121.5 79.06 18.75 76. 60 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
NOVEMBER, 1961 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





























Average Hours Worked Average fae Hae nings 
a November | October | November | November | October | November 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 
INewlound ancl eemecienemte mere nee: 38.0 38.1 38.5 1.75 ee 1.74 
Novas Scotlawenavntec smog. n-st ert 40.8 39.6 40.5 1.56 1.58 1.59 
News Brunswickam. «0c. ace sere - «see eee 41.1 40.5 41.1 1.63 1.62 1.56 
Quebec cn oy eit acc See wa eee: 42.2 42.2 41.6 1.66 1.65 1.62 
Ontario... .quceeeee tees Tomes ene eee 41.1 41.4 40.5 1.93 1.93 1.88 
Manitoba scone hirer cre ne kes eae 39.8 40.2 40.0 1.74 1.73 1,67 
Saskatchewan see. one acees cere: 38.5 39.0 38.4 1.98 1.95 1.93 
Alberta.) ime tiesto tees cok ae eee 40.0 40.7 39.6 1.98 1.97 1.91 
British Columbia@). 5 .kw.dk wed. f.cee = 38.4 37.7 37.8 2.26 2.24 2,22 








() Includes Northwest Territories. 
) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
OCTOBER, 1961 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Pat October September | October October Bentemnbar October 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
ane ae § 7 aoe 

Newroundland 6 ei. qeh, de deeded atlted ace 38.2 37.9 38.5 ea 1.66 1.68 
INO Wan COULA a ceitlni ele cian itass ac sieleieies 30 39.6 40.1 40.5 1.58 1.58 1.57 
PreMpTUDSWICK .t5dob sl did. oc ashe ees 40.4 40.6 40.8 1.62 1.57 1.55 
TIE DE Cremer tiewh cil eytde seleieaisinnd och G sitet. 42.2 42.4 41.5 1,65 1,65 1.61 
On barioy cme. his tyes tan aceieie aris sagas. 4 41.4 41.5 40.7 1.93 1.96 1.87 
IManit Dame wh beset cIae hai 2 5% So.5 sinsk ot & 40.3 40.1 40.8 1.73 1.73 1.65 
AS KALCO WAT AS AEM. See tsoes feos athe oe suet 39.0 39.2 39.6 1.95 1,94 1.89 
PALTV CT Ue Lite ps «fo este fetersesqp dare sere) «feiss o «6 ¢ 40.7 39.8 40.2 1.97 1,98 1.91 
IEygnlSley (Cy hiten END), 595 SS peat oe ob Om ae 37.8 38.0 38.0 2,24 2,22 2.20 





© Includes Northwest Territories. 
) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norts:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1961 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Industry 





MUMIng. ... 1.0... foc cece eee c eee sce c es ee enone 


Goldie. Sere. 5. RRO eo 
Other metal 272s 6... 508 salteeescak oes 


Oil ANC MATUTAI GAS, octets ere ttaclereieene 
INon=mie taller se ie iiss ctor co ete detel a onde etc etter 
Manufacturing). 36. iba s ence @ verdeeecas cc 
Durable’ goods ses «sos cnet eee a tete 
INon-durableyzoods.... prance eens 
Roodvand bEVerages... je. cette aie tere ere 
Meat products. co: .. .. bent cco oan cee 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Graintmill productsa.. 2+ see eee ae eine 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
DistillediiqGuorsscctetecles cies cie ete cerns 
Male TiQuorsit rsh ccc los se Merete eaters einer 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............-.. 
Rubber products .4ecen acetate oer eee 
leather produCte.cn<ccerew nmin be cre = cies: 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........- 
Other leatheriproducter.a.. see ee 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woollen goods. aseecccatint «cient eee 
Synthetic textiles and'silk....j..0.0..--+--- 
Clothineu(textiletand dur) sasceemeect ee eee 
Mens clophing sc ea csoce hoor 
Womens clothings een aen eet ieee ee 
TCNUGISOO US ee a ore. «ernie elacsvtee arora erie oe 
EWicod Products: saqcenteetii es rire arn 
Saws anceplantnovmalisiepee cei eere cere er 
Murnitures-cr cae aarti teeeten te ere 
Otherinvoodiprouuctsacme ates ee yeas 
Paper procductismanerre oh rccveesctare cater mtacekersraiteveis 
Pulprancd’ paper ls qeececee cree eee 
Other paperi productsi. as. dee omer ociaitere 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 
*Tronvand steel productsrecnsastiee nasties 
Agricultural implements................05.. 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
Hardwareand sboolst sence seer 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 
roOMmcnstinvasss. ceases ee erro 
Machinery, industrial.............. NS ore 
Primary ronan aistee tanner tet ae 
Sheet metal products..9.s.sacter ee ese oe 
Wirerandiwire productss awa euietionen: 

> Transporcavionied UlDIMentsayaietee eerie: 
Mir cralhralt Gl Parts ack e taki ne eee 
Motorsvenicless.o. cede en nee nee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 
A EOT NUTR DrOCUCLS MEER eee een eae 
Brass:and copper proGucts:. 4) 4. eee 
Smell pmovandenehinin pene er eeeeeeeeee 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies Bs cinema creur 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 
Telecommunication equipment............. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
ATIGES i crcle snc atete aie ere ala aCe A 


Miscellaneous electrical products............ 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 
Clay products ?scs-0 i Ate ee 
Glass and glass products................+-: 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 
@hemicaliproductsi.es eee eee enn 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 
Acids alkalistand saltcesse seme eer meee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. . : 
Construction {.: 3): S26 ee ee 
Building and general engineering.............. 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 
Electric and motor transportationess... sn 
Service 


eee eee Oe eer meee ewer eesreresreresreorereeene 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
42.7 | 42.7) 414.9 | 2.14] 2.13 | 2.10 | 91.23 | 90.90 | 88.14 
43.0 43.0 42.5 2.21 2.20 2.18 | 94.76 | 94.56 92.67 
43.7 43.5 43.6 1.75 1.74 1.69 | 76.51 | 75.69 (Bali 
42.7 42.8 42.0 2.38 220 2.38 |101.57 |101.54 | 100.05 
41.0 41.0 39.1 2.03 2.03 i |p teresa) |preto trys a) 77.00 
41.7 42.1 38.0 1,82 1.84 Notts |p athe dh eae) 66.55 
39.7 39.2 40.9 2.40 2.38 2.34 | 95.56 | 93.60 95.53 
43.6 43.7 43.3 1.98 1.94 1.93 | 86.27 | 84.83 83.68 
41.1 41.2 40.6 1.84 1.84 1.79 | 75.66 | 75.69 72.82 
41.6 41.6 40.9 2.00 2.00 1.95) 838.02) | 83209 79.79 
40.7 40.8 40.4 1.69 1.68 1657/9685 73) Ooane 66.64 
40.1 40.2 40.4 1.60 1.59 1.57 | 64.11 | 64.16 63.59 
40.4 40.7 39.8 1.87 1.87 1.83 | 75.42 | 76.39 73.06 
309) ond |e 40 acelekeod 15250)" 1522 | 47207. || 495 37 3) ees ORGO 
42.7 42.5 43.0 1.81 1.79 ee eee | ree 74,84 
41.3 41.4 41.6 1.49 1.49 1.45 | 61.63 |-61.87 60.17 
40.8 42.1 39.8 2.04 2.07 2.01 | 83.30 | 86.95 79.99 
39.2 39.0 39.0 2.34 2439 2.31 | 91.70 | 91.65 90.04 
39.4 40.3 39.9 1.81 1.90 1.90 | 71.20 | 76.65 64.11 
42.3 42.2 40.8 Le 1.91 1.81 | 80.59 | 80.78 73.87 
41.5 40.6 40.4 thera) 1,24 22 aso leO bmi 0s4eo 49.36 
41.0 39.7 39.8 1.20 1,19 1.17] 49.02 |. 47.15 46.50 
eV || ean alee Wy alae |) aes | RE Geil | yi || Aticcill 
43.0 43.1 42.3 1739 1,39 1.35 | 59.85 | 59.84 57.07 
41,9 42.0 40.6 1.42 1.42 1.37 -| 59.61 | 59.47 55.47 
43.9 44.0 43.4 ilpeyy ol! We2G al ode dal moval 54.79 
44,2 44.0 43.7 1.45 1.45 1.43 | 64.18 | 63.93 62.47 
38.7 39.3 38.0 1.19 1.19 1.15 | 45.92 | 46.67 43.58 
38.1 38.8 36.7 1.19 1.19 1.15 | 45.48 | 46.11 42.30 
36.8 37.8 36.2 20 1265 1.21 | 45.85%) 47.28 43.57 
42.2 42.5 41.9 isla Let 1.09 | 47.02 | 47.26 45.53 
42.0 41.8 41.1 1.62 1.62 1.59 | 68.18 | 67.50 65.33 
40.9 40.4 40.2 1.74 ede TAO || FALE |) els: 68.43 
44.1 44.5 42.8 1.48 1.49 1.45 | 65.43 | 66.35 62.04 
43.1 43.0 42.2 Ugo iLeals) 1.33 | 58.42 | 58.14 56.22 
41.6 41.8 41.6 2.19 2.18 PAglliss |) Byles yh 49h Va 88.73 
41.6 41.7 41.8 2.38 2.36 2.31 | 98.95 | 98.46 96.55 
41.6 41.9 41.2 1.70 Wet 1.64 | 70.84 | 71.738 67.54 
39).2 39.1 39.1 2.25 2.24 2.17 | 88.2) | 87.61 84.71 
41.2 41.6 40.6 2.13 2.14 2.09 | 87.85 | 89.09 84.78 
40.0 39.7 O9el: 2.18 dee} 2.07 | 87.24 | 84.58 81.04 
41.2 40.8 41.7 2.09 2.08 2.06 | 86.10 | 84.61 85.97 
Crag eeaguy | ealets fei Mere! aleve |W) Git || 7s) |) (7/6307 
41.0 41.9 39.5 1.82 ese I AG a OomaaGeilia 69.75 
42.4 42.9 41.1 2.02 2.02 1.99 | 85.64 | 86.57 81.68 
41.5 41.7 41.5 2.00 1.99 P9OGuiEs2. ON sseL 81.12 
40.3 41.2 39.7 2.00 Deon 2.49) (102s Fo LOaadd 98.76 
40.8 41.5 40.5 2.05 2.06 2.01 | 88.55 | 85.48 81.54 
41.8 42.5 40.5 2.10 2.10 2.02 | 87.69 | 89.46 81.73 
41.5 41.2 40.6 ele ae lik 2.07 | 90.00 | 89.15 84.14 
42.5 42.1 42.5 Qala 2.14 2.08 | 91.15 | 90.01 88.32 
44.3 44.4 41.2 2.39 2.41 2.29 {105.91 |106.80 94.48 
40.6 40.8 39.8 2.10 2.09 2.04 | 85.17 | 85.39 81.24 
39.1 39.3 39.2 2.08 2.08 1.95 | 81.41 | 81.90 76.38 
39.9 38.1 39.7 2.06 2.06 2.005 82529 i iS.a4 79.29 
41.0 41.0 40.9 2.14 2.16 2.09 | 87.66 | 87.92 85.21 
Aen 42.1 43.6 1.87 1.88 1.82 | 78.15 | 79.04 79.10 
41.3 42.1 40.0 2.01 2.03 1.99 | 83.00 | 85.53 79.86 
40.4 40.0 40.2 2.40 2.41 2.31 | 96.95 | 96.36 92.96 
41.8 41.6 40.7 1.89 1.88 1.85 | 79.18 | 78.44 15.24 
41.4 41.5 40.5 Dealt 2.08 2.05 | 87.49 | 86.40 83.00 
41.5 41.4 40.8 W725 i678) NGO2 | VC ZO Gl 70.30 
A | Beeb Gh) i alateht 1.90 | 1.90 | 77.89 | 74.87 | 75.74 
42.7 43.0 41.3 2.07 2.11 2.01 | 88.40 | 90.76 82.98 
42.5 42.2 40.8 1.80 1.79 1.74 | 76.55 | 75.65 FNP 
aS iael 43.8 42.8 1.87 1.89 1.82 | 80.86 | 82.60 78.17 
42.5 43.4 42.0 Weal 1.70 1 O49 22485 lei3.00 68.85 
41.5 41.8 41.0 1.88 1.91 MER Eh Pda I) VAbl eres} 75.03 
41.6 41.3 40.9 2.64 2.59 2.55 |109.82 |106.93 | 104.12 
40.9 | 40.9] 40.4] 2.06] 2.04] 2.01 | 84.10 | 83.63 | 81.25 
39.8 40.3 39.6 1.59 1.57 1.54 | 63.17 | 63.39 60.81 
41.0 40.3 40.9 2.38 2.00 2.32 | 97.39 | 95.28 94.84 
42.3 42.5 42.2 1.49 1.48 1.46 | 62.94 | 62.97 61.59 
40.6 | 41.9} 40.8 | 1.98 | 1.97] 1.96 | 80.32 | 82.69 | 79.70 
40.8 41.8 41.2 2.16 2s 2.14 | 87.94 | 89.95 88.10 
40.3 42.0 40.0 1.65 1.66 1.62 | 66.39 | 69.56 64.83 
43.3 43.8 43.2 1.91 1.91 1.86 | 82.66 | 83.67 80.13 
38.4 |} 38.7 |} 39.0] 1.08 | 1.08} 1.06 | 41.42 | 41.68 | 41.34 
38. 1 38.6 39.0 1.05 1.05 1.04 | 89.94 | 40.44 40.41 
40.1 | 40.0 1 39.8} 1.04] 1.03 | 1.02 1 41.57 | 41.35 |) 40240 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1961 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Harnings Wages 
Industry | | hea. 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ 
MU LTANR tre orice rites cot cceicte cs Gerorsieieteertie ss: o/s 42.7) 41.9 | 41.9) 2.13 | 2.13 | 2.09 | 20.98 | 89.44] 87.53 
rae Meme Bey hs ee can boca a paw: 43.0] 42.1] 41.6 | 2.20] 2.22] 2.17 | 94.69 | 93.28 | 90.23 
ONG Ges SBBcio no ah ene a ae anes Bie ee 43.5 42.6 42.2 1.74 1575 1.68 | 75.69 | 74.62 70.91 

@chrers tal vey escent ocatecs otafe ace eta he enere 42.8 41.9 41.3 2.38 2.39 2.36 |101.75 |100.07 97.66 
TNT GLC} 5G oe Rear SSS ane irs en SE OE 41.9 39.5 41.5 2.03 2.01 1.98 | 83.33 | 79.59 82.12 

(Chair bs se 5. career ee eee armel Se RR Aaa 42.1 38.9 41.3 1.84 1.78 PCS. | dined | OO Ae 73.47 

Oilancdanacvuraligass ease. : sede auntecios « 39.2 40.6 42.0 2.38 2.37 2.34 | 93.60 | 96.09 98.11 
UN cern CU nlbp te Tee CB oS rcrescc,cvsses Safeusl aero aver 43.7 44.0 43.5 1.94 1.93 1.90 | 84.83 | 85.10 82.86 

TAMMIE SCOUTING te eee co 8 c sccfurn dee o-aiatess 6.6 dyeterene 41.2 41.3 49.7 1.84 1.81 1.78 | 75.67 | 75.00 72.66 
WOra ble: 2O0 U8 ve cheers c.cib <5 orcs onete-«. a abs) osm ayers are 41.6 41.7 41.0 2.00 1.99 194) Sa.82) | oz. Se 79.57 
INoneauna ple ig OOdSie. ..sics.ecrsve foes siele>.¢.0/ie=. oh < 40.9 41.0 40.5 1.68 1.66 1.64 | 68.76 | 68.22 66.54 
HOO CsA dDOVEFAGES... so ch <a siciee reisie scheis ccmee%e « 40.3 40.8 40.4 1.60 fess 1256 || 64532 | 62-52 63.11 

Meatuproducts en. seat soe hee | cc ons eae as 40.7 40.9 40.1 1.87 1.88 1.82 | 76.39 | 76.78 (3.21 

Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.5 | 43.9 | 39.1 125 1.14 1.25 | 49.37 | 50.26 | 48.68 

Grammer tll produetesee sas eins daa ne eee oe AD i Ag 42.7 1.79 1.81 1.73 | 75.92 | 77.42 73.81 

Bread and other bakery products........... Aa | 473 41.8 1.49 1.50 1.46 | 61.87 | 61.78 | 61.29 

Wisciloddiquonseee seh oats acs oa tae ae 42.1 40.9 41.7 2.07 2.07 2.00 | 86.95 | 84.70 83.65 

Vesa tah WOLS Sera: wl cksnst. cee tome onan 5 naveeheams 39.0 39.0 38.6 2.35 2.34 2.30 | 91.65 | 91.29 88.66 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 40.3 | 40.0] 40.0 1.90 1,90 1.81 | 76.65 | 76.19 | 72.28 
VU DETR DIO CUCTS Wie). nc bo 1a Seis suk oc clea a mice os 42.6 42.8 41,1 1.90 1.89 1.82 | 80.88 | 80.94 74.65 
Tear berspPOMUCHS mae s..2 cucirers ape nero «tad einai 40.6 41.5 39.5 1.24 1.24 1.21 ; 50.47 | 51.49 47.99 

Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.7 41.2 38.4 119 1.19 1.16 | 47.17 | 48.84 44,49 

Otherleather products... 4. 6 ..5.: 0-06: 42.5} 42.2} 42.0 Al! IPCOMdeoo IOs lOnaln |eooued 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 43.1] 48.0} 42.2 1.39 1.388 | 1.34 | 59.86 | 59.39 | 56.65 

Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 42.0] 42.0) 40.1 1, 42 WAL 1.36 59 47 | 59. 44 54.51 

Wioollentooods ee sant 00.85 <uscsiotuck sack taaue 44.0 43.6 43.3 ee 1.30 R264 Ocetl 56.64 54.61 

Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 44.0} 44.0] 48.3 1.46 1.45 1.43 | 64.29 | 63.87 61.81 
Clovhing (textilerand fun) +c..46s+ eee. eece. - 39.3 39.6 38.8 1.19 1.19 1.15 | 46.71 | 47.19 44,84 

Mentsiclothinc apenas er re emmrr on te 38.8 39.4 38.0 1.19 1.19 1.16 46 C7 | 46.79 43.97 

Nomen siclobhingeare i yideicrir ial: selec < 37.9 38.2 37.2 1.25 1.2 1.22 | 47.45 | 48.45 45.3 

Unite ey OOGS Tenentnn tote see iaeer caer s seem fee 42.4 41.9 42.0 ihe tal al 1.08 | 47.18 | 46.36 45 54 
EV VOOG DLOCMICLS Mita. e ae Gs «ete ores «5 oils rts 41.7 42.3 41.5 1.62 1.62 1.59 | 67.48 | 68.53 66.05 

Dawes Gap lamin gyms) wee ryeloiree ea cee see A.B} |) GEG) DRE alee 1.72 | 1.70 | 69.438 | 71.40 | 69.01 

IR IREIRUTURE én ai yorcamieee ode Me EEE CeCe ete 44.6 44.3 43.5 1.49 1.49 1.46 | 66.52 | 65.85 63.36 

UNE T wWOOdsPLOGUCLSMeeaeee eemiie mcrae cis 43.0 42.8 41.6 1.35 igov! 1.34 | 58.14 | 57.52 55.99 
AP SEIDLO QUCUS Mei eiecie ces osiske Siem siewieue siete s 41.8 41.5 41.6 2.18 2.17 2.11 | 91.05 | 90.10 87.69 

ul pang spaper malls percyaryer ees ote eee: cicle si eie 41.7 41.5 41.7 2.36 2.34 2.28 | 98 39 97.05 94.91 

Otheripapersprogucts, -- sass seeks se ers « 41.9 41.7 41.5 ili Al 1.64} 71 73 71.49 68.25 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.1 BOS | et || NN ROH) GANGS | tele 70) 89.07 84 65 
piron and eteel Products: fi... 066s ocueee rece 41.6 | 41.6] 40.7] 2.14] 2.14] 2.09 | 89.07 | 89.02 | 85.02 

Acricnitural mplements sess. ceeeee cent: 39.5 39.2 39.0 Aye tR Zeid 2.04 83.94 83. 69 79 54 

Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.8] 41.0] 38.2] 2.08] 2.10 | 2.07 | 84.61 | 86.20 | 79.29 

Elarciweimereund bOOlSt se sa oe aes ce nine ae cicie 42.5 | 42.8 ee fags eae we c ae a a 

Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.8} 42.4 ce Al akey ; AVAE Al Poe? 16.7 7 

= eee te 2 = ae Sa radip SOD aCe ae 42.9 42.8 40.8 2.C2 2.04 1.98 | 86.49 87.30 80 Me 

Machinery, industrial, 27 20ide. coven ste seas 41.7} 41.8) 41.4] 1.99] 1.99] 1.96 | 83.11 3. 47 | 81 28 

EMimarvalronancdisteelss sie. saes csc eae oe 41.2 40.2 40.1 2.57 2.54 2.50 |105.77 |102.16 100 20 

PHectMete Mproducts seme eae tee cee 41.5 42.8 40.9 2.06 2.09 2.02 85 52 89. 55 82.78 

Wirerandawvare producus ne seeyiemieneeriaasc 42.5 42.5 40.8 2.10 2.11 2.03 | 89.46 | 89.49 68 
witansportation equipment... .s0.s6sser es 41.2 40.7 AND) | Padeee [PASM PARI eh), ING: 86. 48 | 82.96 

PAG CrAU TAC AL USe meee asin sii teieiecsise sy ele co < 42.1 Me |) Pa) | esa uaa 2.07 | 90.01 | 88.C8 | 86.85 

Ma tormve hiGlesice sate ce ter. cea 44.4 42.0 40.8 2.41 2.35 2.24 |106 80 te 91 ee 

Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... A0P8 | 39:7 | 39:6 2.09) 2208 | 2.00 85 39 a a : 

Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.4 | 39.7] 40.0} 2.08] 2.08} 1.96 | 82 ue i Me i a 

Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 38.1 | 40.3 | 39.6] 2.06 2.07 1.98 | 78 23 | 83. ee ie a 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............--- ALO 410) ere. O) woe toe eles ee2. 09 7.43 ae a 0 

ANiuvasnbareboad eV TOXOWETE 65 sei Coc gWomeD oC dosNOe Dy Il 42.7 | 43.8 1.88 1.88 1.84 | 79.04 Hee b a 

Brass and copper products..............+++- 42.1 AQ6 |) vo9s00 |) 2.03 |) 2.02 1.98 85.53 | 86. 1 9 - 

SmMelving ALG refining. fo. oo... eae s swe ce eee 40.0 | 39.8] 40.3 | 2.39 | 2.39 | 2.31 | 95.49 a oy ~ 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.6 | 42.0} 40.7] 1.88] 1.89 | 1.84 . = : foees 

Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 41.5 | 41.8 | 40.4) 2.08 | 2.08 | 2.05 Ss a ler eB fe 

Telecommunication equipment..... ve : AeA Ate ee Onl eden Olmeenion |mmUsOS iin : 

HEH Sole) Ph pcacay Nae ae : ke 39.4 40.9 40.2 1.90 1.91 i 88 TORE MW thie 92 15 62 

Wirerandicablewinnsmcenic. cients oer: 43.0 43.3 40.9 ell 2.12 200° 290 ay oe a Be 

Miscellaneous electrical products............ ADE Ages | aad Le 7) || woke ile B Ss an 
aba eaetallie mineral products.............- a ao ae . e Y cH i: a deer act 

LAVEDLOGUCUS Meet eet eetetts ois. iorepeieitie ernraieisiaie, : : : ; : ‘ 73. 

Pps anid CIBER) NMAC LOLS co caacas puCouoouUE A1.8 | 41.4) 40:7) 1.91 1.88 | 1.84 | 79 = ee as i 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.2 | 40.4] 41.5 | 2.59] 2.56 | 2.55 |106.7 See aco 
Whemicalprodiuctsae teeter eter ema: 40.9 | 41.2] 40.4] 2.04] 2.04 ae re ee ryan 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.3 | 40.3 | 39.8 1.57 1.56 : aoe oe a6 | dae 

Acasa calisrandisaltsseeenut ses: seers 40.3 | 40.6 40.2 Deve || PRSYl ao Be an hae ate eran 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ AD 5 | 42), 1 42.3 1.48 1.49 Patera! Ba ertes 

MCONSEFIICHIOME re rect nati ee scents 41.9 | 42.5 | 41.8] 1.97] 1.96 ae ae ae “are ge 
Building and general engineering.............. HSS || EP AOL |) Bio alsy |) PAAR | Be ee es Boe cate 
Highways, bridges and streets..............- 42.0 | 43.0) 42.2] 1.66] 1.66 a earls aay ie 

: Be coae and motor transportation............ a a . : i. A 4 a 431 | 41.36 | 41.19 
MoMA CO pperetanat ete etvatio tai a.e:v ecetalsiele(sieie ors) sicie eleioisharsiel siete s . c ; : : 40.44 | 39.82 40.09 
Hotels and restaurants.............+0-++++55: 38.6 | 38.4 ree He aa : i roa meee tae 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 40.0 40.3 40. : ‘ 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














inde Naren 

verage Weekly 

Period ee Frere tee’ laeWames (1040-100) 

Per week Earnings Wages Creat 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 

MonthiveAwveraven 900 arch ecient 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

MonthiveAveracedl 956.5. mratit «tellers aia eer coin: 41.0 152 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Monthly Awerare L951) fait. ccs 1.0 cretectee eteietey arene ciel sietake 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

MonthiysAweracenQ5Seenpecm cr ieee ace aera oir. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 IPH sil 

Monthly, Average 959 ser ct <1 © citedee sie eee sinha iin: 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

L960 Octobervetucnee ene. se cee aia. ee anne oe 40.6 tle ae 72.66 174.1 134.3 

ING WeTulD ele: kiime 7 arc Ciciieiats one oreo ie ace 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 

December int caer eck ae ear ae ete 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

GRAB Tt aide Weta ic stro natecenae ot Sle pound ot 40.1 1.81 12.16 174.3 same 

Hebruarvisseec werk stor. Meee eee eee 40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 

Marcht here. coon a Cte ere nine 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 is Oe 

gr) cl eee melee hs a? ee Ole Siem ks) ee Sap 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

HAY Beth ame h OL eh i i one ae ee a 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 

JUNG tesa REO tec ee kee ae eee aces eae 41.0 1.83 75.02 AS 139.3 

ITER harm ire Aue Hee eA 6 Sat Soe Oe Vt eee ok Aas 40.6 1.82 73.95 awe, ipY(se! 

IAN US tonite eres cee OE ee 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 

DEPUSUMDER wart omens eeotetlnneene aeiece aie ener 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 

OGLODER Sa. pomesndte boc eee eat ce Pore ayer 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

INO vemlbenimn cence eines eee eae aes 41.1 1.84 75.66 181.3 139.7 





Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
+ Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 


vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are deri 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and 
wD: Bs, 


Insurance Section 


ved from reports 
processed in the Unemployment 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















th, Unfilled Vacancies* % Registrations for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date ALS haa 
IHG ORM AT Vai Wes LOO Te scc8 eccicieattiersis-tiana dt < 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
Petar 41, 1058... -2s.)) sw... 6, 822 7,860 14; 682 661,965 167,512 829.477 
Hebritarya | sl O09 rise cnteuens es « ot 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791, 362 
ebnUaAry, = eisel O60)... cceeias. «oss. ec 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 | 180, 129 786,294 
ie Druat Vamos LOGL sat. cyMeverc.c sere cots 8, 866 8,377 17, 248 668, 766 | 185,972 854,738 
March Le a ee ee chee ee 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878, 342 
April ee AY Gl lx Sie ae ee Sa 9,927 11, 387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May ULSD teem tpt atiscs seo 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172, 884 767,788 
June UP LOG Seer sete + ci iste ets 17,078 17,208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July te RIL eer cca eee 15, 103 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
August DO OU ar ePRpe eve) «vor ateiie te 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
Pepuem berm LOGU ce comemeac +. ace: 14, 963 17, 850 32,813 216, 245 104, 695 320, 940 
October ilk, ae le ee ore 14,645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
INGvemDerel a LUO1 ce omens cs « 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 , 228 107, 697 356, 925 
Wacom berms LOGI ee melas cs sc ob 17, 462 15,940 33,402 | R 329,306 | R 124,966 R 454,272 
January By AOL) Cua anses eects 11, 402 10, 866 22, 268 478, 470 136, 566 615, 036 
Peprusry 91) 19620) 2. sad... .e58 11,428 12,069 23, 497 570, 061 161,094 731, 155 





Q) Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


R-Revised. 

















TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY YEAR, 1957-1960, AND BY MONTH, 


Year and Month 


DECEMBER 1960-DECEMBER 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations Received 








Male Female 
LOGY, Ae aes ee 2,714,759 938,704 
RODS Men ee os ors gisele acts x's 2,790, 412 1,012,974 
ODO MEM rc ctine con cece sc 2,100,990 1,037, 536 
DOGO MRR. cite oh cee snd cissdroe sce 3,046,572 1,107,427 
December 1960............. 413,682 106,677 
denim IG saeqsencse canes 325, 69C 101 S72 
JOG) OLE N Aisan ote een nee eee 234 , 354 73, 854 
IVE AT CHIME Sem iter nce ocin ces 238, 863 He Chal 
April aOteae ae 215,093 77, 950 
WEN 2 Oo, ee rn 229,959 88 523 
IRUING). gta be aa eee 230,718 100, 318 
MLV pre ene eerie cent wows 231,069 98,915 
LMUESTEN sonra coh ee eee ee 232,512 100, 946 
DEDLeM Dera e gts ee ans 234, 100 92,605 
WCtobere eee each econ. oc 262,415 94,783 
INGVOMDEPS sc c5< 2 ces ances 328, 443 108,175 
DECODER 2 tosses cles 361,979 91,992 
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Vacancies Notified 





Placements Effected 








Male Female Male Female 
720,798 398, 740 586, 780 290, 924 
62C , 394 374, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
753, 904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316,428 
56,578 30,079 57,549 27,989 
47 , 263 28,403 41,861 21,498 
40, 440 25,796 34,961 18,763 
49,241 31,280 41,589 22,285 
58,172 32,159 49 354 23,000 
89,371 41,316 81,694 30, 861 
81, 236 47 , 267 73,620 37,793 
74,950 44,374 66,017 37, 286 
86, 849 57,620 76, 895 45,527 
84,048 46 , 469 80, 430 38, 934 
78,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
83,750 38,498 70,353 28,162 
62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
263 


TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX FOR DECEMBER 
1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Change 
from 
Industry Group Male Female Total 
December 
1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................cccceeereeeccees 758 141 899 + 265 
BOLeS ry rere ee cite eee a nee tiaralalore(cleieicinoeisiee tele sjererererere 1,618 31 1,649 + 368 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.....................eceeeeee 589 51 640 + 112 
IMetaloMinine st fee vec. cas crate oe eetince sce chins ine acer: 248 9 257 + 65 
UCL RN re ce crete, tia ate ach ce oemtinre fate era ea rote onde ere aee a Pere eter 190 26 216 +f 36 
INon=MetalaManimo yc tron sa ae deoitace tetee sao ects eae cle 64 2 66 + 40 
OuarryinesClaysand Sand weits en eee + elaine se ees Rta bevins umber ets 15 + 3 
POSPECUIN GHA hore steiner coos ec meee rec eels eis apeuams Lenererer sce ache 72 14 86 _ 32 
Mantifacturimg isco ts teed oe ae ca Rae clots ote erro ieee as 8,033 4,278 12,311 + 2,797 
Foods*and Beverages il... occas crus eeucices sistnve o/<'oielceeioiaGlocrern ae 766 547 1,313 + 214 
Pobacco and a obaccomeroGuctisa eset sete oemieeiae e ete cia 145 93 238 + 154 
Rubber Broducts uccacecrectias see ticle eo ah easiest cians 52 i 123 + 68 
eather ‘Products, .. cot cos coes «oe t aes cL oauloicieecteisadetiens ae 143 199 342 — 14 
Textile Products (except clothing) 248 216 464 + 109 
Clothine*(textiletand ture sees ate ete cco ce ene eta 281 1,246 1) aH + 178 
Wood Products ore kg Sane ee te ern eee tree Bee nists Fe Ae eee 1,252 161 1,413 + 166 
Paper’ Productss’.. cdc seen ee © Lae aa oa oh ceae ae 794 199 993 —_ 1 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...................- 244 309 553 + 147 
IronvandiSteel* Producten cine ce coeeeetei scsi ce ecient «te 1,291 207 1,498 + 319 
‘Lransportation Hiquipmentesmescs + tccemteness ccc ameter ae 1,408 155 1,563 + 599 
INon=Herrous Metal Products:ey.soese ee see eee ce eae 254 104 358 _ 16 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...........-..ssesececcseses 406 282 688 + 390 
INon-Metallrciviinersa EB roducts meceon emia. cee cece rect 209 ad 286 + 119 
PFOCUCTS Ol beuro emi and .02 | ee eeer set. seen ee 20 ie 37 + 4 
@hemical! Products. fee ee eee eee etn ee 283 127 410 + 200 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................0e000: 237 268 505 + 161 
GOns Urivetlom ys 25 2e aras cscs ceaeieee see ee ieee ete ae le rere | 115 7,846 -+ 1,079 
General Contractorsinccsccudeceae cries osteitis ee ete 5, 280 77 yey + 654 
Specialel rade Contractorsanas ses ceien voice ooeeiniiicmes cee 2,451 38 2,489 + 425 
Transportation, Storage and Communication................. 5,431 236 5,667 + 770 
EVANS WOLCS GLOM sae rie hei icie etna er oo eet UES TORO 5,214 114 5,328 + 761 
COPA GS eRe ea cotatore Paton ater etait ote oes ete onrtc ear ie ene ersten 184 28 212 + 7 
COMMMUNTICABION erent cere ait ocicte meets eee near oilers etree korea 33 94 127 + 2 
Public:Utility Operations. j.c5 ee ee enn ee eee eee 299 35 334 + 82 
Trad 0c eee ee ee ee er oe 5,907 5,993 11,900 + 3,201 
Wholesalesa7 3.2 Ak ati «dah: Hacks tt aD Wee . gin Aten toa: 2,130 739 2,869 + 617 
Retail s.c5 dcs:cs.cce ee erote woe dose bE eee ee ee aes. ron Mich 5,254 9,031 + 2,584 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................0.00000- 350 507 857 + 123 
Servi CO sek oe och sas va eer aes rd oe aetna ar eet ae 30,503 23,897 54,400 + 2,168 
Community ion Puplicisenvicey--me aaa een ec eeeciee 648 1,033 1,681 — 97 
Governmienti Services. 2)... 4.1.c + «einen, Renee ays a s/s ae ee 26, 103 14,363 40, 466 + 1,460 
Recreation Service vteacetsrci eee eset rote am Se 192 96 288 + 89 
Business ServicGsge. «asc c « aae tere aks ores eerste oni ote aee 845 534 1,379 + 264 
Personal Servite sracciastes dees en erence ee oe eres SEP 2,715 Teall 10,586 + 452 
GRANDSTOTAL 40 ivi k Se es ee 61,219 35, 284 96,503 +10, 965 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT DECEMBER 29, 1961(1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








: Registrations for Empl t 
Occupational Group 8 ploymen 











foie Ad WEEP RE aE Oc a ae 
Male Female Total 

eroiessional and) Managerial Workers... .o.dnencsseeeeceee kt ee esl..... 0: 7,966 Dhue 9,743 
MO MaItCeUMVY OL KCTS a anct’ sr cee s aisjers s Hee ce hans ste hoa ae os celine one ceduok 17,459 41,795 59, 254 
Wi BS eke hn a 7,877 12,019 19,896 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers.................. ccc ceeeecceeee 38, 893 26, 866 65,759 
SEDI so 0a pipSc.bn GA DOR VTEC COPIERS TH ETEL0 00.0. REET en 4,506 74 4,580 
Merroulburem bushings Horestry: (lx. lOg.)\in.as00detleniee de ve docasscecccee 7,158 865 8,023 
lelledeandeceini-o killed WOrkers.a.<csciveee so cthereas atk foeede ceed ect 220,556 24,052 244,608 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).................20.-.e000 2,055 658 FEN? 
slexttlocmGlOLhIn Go NeUCse a iheyatle stain sic ween URI. oe laud betel. os eae 3,712 16,015 19,727 
Pelee loti ber products ...2 5.600 tects e eile hs os ion venia cee secees 25, 112 138 25, 250 
MLD ADGLE UGCA pLintin gts nace: ws winner nc ext co cerned ce set 1, 247 488 seo) 
Peacmenand leather products .c.0.0 6. cus lt Sei he cscs sa clevceeecegsls 1,305 1,148 2,453 
SUONe Me Lavan die Lass PLOGUCUSa Ny. cucieine aeeitt. ke penne koe 869 46 915 
SIV estan cuyi ex tg cad esa pe eee tee Cae von Hors Ce says Hino, PREM AN sad ccs cistsce rial eck cM 18,995 879 19, 874 
Electrical..:....... I ciakae os Rae Ns Eee 2 adc can ean Pan ee near a Bille 916 4,093 
SEPA pDOLuaAtLonyeC Ulp il eh benet risus oom Riche ae eee srs eine oak can 584 32 616 
TMD. 5. ods cacretn cb O18 CAS MERON ERD RCE RIPE ake: A oir ee rr ZOOOR ll ese trmieratetre aeetee 2,393 
COMSUATOEIOM, sts nb arh b uS a souks Sa ements fit ee eee eS ee Me 68, 305 10 68,315 
MiranspOLua tion (EXCept. SCAM EN). esse secmteae siete. chi thas da rsce eats 41,782 111 41, 893 
Commaunmreationsanaypublie 1bilibynerree es oe ae. seems sec ote 1,284 2 1, 286 
“Manele auive Haga eae on ak a Saree F155 Sree o Gibk ae ea Ree ale 1a 6,712 2,195 8,907 
Wrnermsklledtandsemii-skitled psscce camee castes ce os aceeeles ocneos 30, 448 1,064 31,512 
LE ONIGTONIGI. se) Gao OBOE tO LAC nC CET TRE Wahrheit ee 5,326 341 5, 667 
ND UCIULCES Money ert eee Nt ne cites atecah oe IEEE on als Chee a veh ade 7,250 9 7,259 
Hiri La LeCe VO OLS. ceistors eis ve aucune ale wish ance ane Mites co ccc ein aes oan age 174,055 29,118 203,173 
TOO CEHL CUO CC OMNES. RE RINE Eirias ict TORPeRRU Ith oo cc cic Sbleraake w wrulee ded 7,632 10,370 18,002 
Mumnpenran Gd lum bersnroduchseaacice aceite ett. + fs clara nasa Seen 19,394 449 19, 843 
WickmlinnoR Siti: sea saa Rene hee OR eit 1 Re ae ae 8,502 572 9,074 
PEON SUN ULE Ts Oe oy ee chet arte Tk II ie nici es Reebok dle bee udene 92,353 1 92,354 
@therunsict ledmworkerssaa-ricicccae cere oe. =. ne eres cc aae 46,174 17,726 63, 900 
GRAIN Dal O PAD ccc n cis ee MR sis ate dey wie oie. on 478,470 136,566 615,036 


@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 29, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 















































ae a) ils On (1) pres 
ce ear ce ear 
ery | Wea 29) eT Deck am 
1960 1960 
Newfoundland.................... 21,268 24,869 || Quebec—Conc’'d. 
(COMET BEOO Ker eae eee 4,316 5,275 Sherbrookes. esse eee 5,365 6,736 
Grand. Hallsppeewesere tierce 2,025 2,238 Sorel. icccatee cpeaia eeeeoreces 2,794 3,296 
Sto ODT 57 eiepea eee aati steric 14,927 17,356 ithetiord  Minesae ssc aneeeees 1,913 2,596 
PP OIS=ULVACKES cis cae oe lene: 5, 464 6,580 
Prince Edward Island............ 4,447 4,841 Valid’ Oriente sa eee ene 1,530 2,267 
@harlottetowneeaeemte. canciones 2,645 3,068 Valley fields: Has ee. ceee. oe 2,617 solis 
UIMIMET SL eM te pce ee ee ie oe 1,802 1a 773 Victoriaville. sec mente. 2,304 3,426 
VillesSteGeorcesm eer ncerr ame see 2,618 Ant hazt 
Nova Scotiave Warek covncnsascke ss 27,119 30,316 
ATI ELS ta eva mete, dttae asi pine 1,190 15413) ‘Ontarios: jcc. cee seen ee eee he 188,875 | 238,878 
Bridgewsatersere sie eae 1,658 2,208 AINDTIOL ranean. er eee eee 461 456 
ELalifax 2) 4 eo css Sooner 4,966 5,438 Barrie. sc,ceaatees 2c, eeee Oe ee 1,408 1,705 
IN VEINS) ee Be, .0a 0 Setind cers eeee 981 1,047 Belleville-@aeae3 2a. ep rss 2,068 2,391 
Kentville Die Wate nce cece 2,241 3,234 Bracebridgens..ece = sccree eee 1,431 1,736 
Weiverpool Ake Meats cae eee 629 772 Brampton 20 5.44 ee eee ee fee 1,380 1,741 
News Glasgow cs cicceite One 3,608 4,347 Brantford /.fat case eee 3,213 3,914 
Springhill: peers ce aa eee 1,020 1,161 Brockvilleti. a2......,,98 eee ee 706 960 
Sydney. eee. 1 ee eee 5,067 5,798 Carleton)Place, ....s8 eee ae 333 447 
Sydney. Mines. eee eee 1483 alt yaer iver: Chatham. rc. &-cco keer ee eenee 2,541 2,649 
CLTULO. Pa UR) veloc COCO 1,959 2,191 Cobourgeeeencks Sorn aoe ee nee abet bey 1,238 
Marin Outly pepare...c0.cee aa ee ee 2,367 2,707 Collingwood, .9..50-- Rae 1,063 1,389 
Cornwall ys se. clue cea te 3,659 4,334 
New Brunswick................... 275304 $2,153 Dulhiot Wa ketee-reo eee eer 638 423 
Bathurstoye a2 6 es eee 4,930 5,356 Port, Hiriepeae.a.. eee eee 750 977 
Campbelltonwea. eee eee 1,804 2,587 Fort, Hrancesh...eenes eee eee 785 760 
Hdimindstoneaa eee. sae 2195 2,478 Korte Williaiitee. eee eerie 2,922 3,407 
Hredenctont. fin dis...: os eee 1,625 2,166 Gal tie. Ga ee ove Seiya 1,594 2,432 
Minto ce Ee RH eh 0 ee 420 659 Ganan0g U6 sheet caine hee 460 500 
Moncton h ae ees. ce ke eee 7,286 8,423 Goderich tee. ca ee tee ee Waa 862 
Newcastlesee ater neuer 2,477 2,687 Guelp hice ree tan onan tees eee 2,110 3,021 
SaltwWohn eet Ae. =... ee 3,261 3,685 lara iitomeearotebrccice or sieuitonteron 13,819 19,691 
St-ROLED HEN seein. 7c ee 1,421 1,760 Hawkesburvin sec cent. hace 947 1,305 
SUSSEX HS pO ce ae oes 627 787 Kapuskasing, osc..0c eee eee 892 869 
Woodstock se smanwes ans tener 1,358 1,565 IKenoral eer iiitesiaa.ch cae eae eee 1,126 1,015 
Kingstone eee reece Lee eee 2,485 2,403 
Quebec senhiet Fe eS 187,701 | 227,357 Karklandakes-:-. eee ee eee 1,502 1727 
LIBS a ethene cea te NSE: 2,487 2,358 KILCHDENEE Ata enw 8 ee Cobia 3,070 5,959 
AR Des GS... 51, Me OR eso arene 666 965 Leamington... cena. eee ae 910 1,772 
Baier@ omenuwy rasa een 1,096 764 aim ds ay ere eons cased aoe Cheba 784 856 
Beaubariciie sscc.ccis se ane oe 1,464 1,851 LIsStowelerime rare coc eee 515 679 
Bucking hea name ee ye eee 1,160 1,382 London’ noe ane eee 4,288 6, 886 
Causapscall 55sec iene ee 1,810 2,241 Tonge ranches Seer rere 3,656 6,115 
Chandler st (20, ba. enpeeenen eee 2,136 2,163 Midland B2582 ob ...<.. cenit ee 1,477 1,546 
CHICOUTERLS ean; eee 2,445 2,397 INaipaneein tre. cence: catae anita 857 857 
Cowanswvallerc sac secenuniteenre 403 604 Newmsrketa.. cnc ereeiitne ee 1,369 17so 
DIGI GA ete or fae nt ee ee 1,274 1,324 Niagara allspice eee 3,030 3,573 
Drummondville: 3). 200. eee 2,487 2,918 North: Ba yaeese cece eee 1,815 2,444 
Farnham Baers fine nas Geta er eae 744 891 Oakvillesk 34.8 cree. cree ee 876 1,255 
Horestvilles ap eben cer eer 927 784 Orillia Fee ik. c ic Oeeeeeribe res 1,108 1,724 
ASPET RR Gis a, Ole ee PN, 22 1,694 1,690 Osha was. seeeect) ont pene cn ee 4,611 5,037 
(TAT YI RN onc nati «tae 3,033 3,496 Ottawa. Wee os eae see 6,794 7,281 
Blull ante nee WS o> canons 3,997 4,569 Owen Sounded eater eer 1,919 2,355 
Jolietior: eT A gcvceueinniney 4,543 5,298 BEVERY SOMIG| oo ogg camocouenccoaae 757 674 
Jon quiere vareres, sc. ee eee 2,799 2,935 Pen broketae rs. eee ee 1,992 2,142 
iachutecte asus. meee eee eee 935 1112 Perth ee nek earner eens fae 668 786 
La:Malbaieh iio on Seid ence 2,148 2,115 Peterborough: eee eee SYS 4,311 
Mit Ta Westone cee ce ae sl 1,067 PIGtON nono sows to artes 572 706 
LiGVIG sees cee ar cae Cree 4,072 5,439 PortyArt DUlaeaee rire tee ieee es 4,757 4,710 
[rouse valley 20) asks. 3 ce ees oes 1,404 Port: Colborme sees ee eee 132 1,385 
MAR OR i te ei hate otc eae 722 888 IPrescottee eee to eee 978 1,234 
Maniwa kites ee cenor ee 772 1,084 RGnirew:;-4b. eee nce eee 598 815 
Matane chic thecusisae ee toe 2,644 2,512 St. Catharines sess. cose eee 4,903 5,913 
Mégantion ie medics nuevo ere 1,098 1,457 St. Chomas ene etree 1,259 1,591 
Mont-laurierssee: ae coer 991 1,143 PATNA kook vee s ya eis ee 2,960 3,629 
Mont niga eee ee 2,030 2,193 Saultustes Maries vaacesae acre 3,137 4,129 
Montreal ck pen cote ent, Sate 61,778 82,958 SLIM COGES Ce ae tet eae 1, 432 1,534 
INewsRichinond ene 1,880 2,054 Sloe OO KOULM EN eee 255 217 
Port-Alired 2 ten. nos eee 1,388 1,307 Sia thsplial 1s eee meee serene 552 673 
Quebec ai aca. voce eee 13,201 15,024 Stratford icc eee ee 896 1,201 
Rimouski). eaten dees eee ee 4,531 4,384 Stungeonsh alls eee ae eres 1,086 1,137 
Rivicredw Loupe eeee eee eee 4,750 4,680 Sudbury come vee one eee ae 3, 826 4,733 
Roberval.o3. See oe 1,491 1,340 ‘ullsonburgeceeeeee eee a ee 419 500 
ROUV IER es oe eee ae ee ree 2,375 2,904 ‘Dimi Mins Seneca re eee ee 2,286 2, 462 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............ 906 1,251 PLOTONtO soe coe 43,579 57,497 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 1,065 1,476 Prentonsc acc acc tee ee 838 1,113 
te. UhGrese. 2. 503 snark 0 ee 2,365 3,146 Walkerton? *e.2. 0 ee oe 1,101 1,364 
StaeHiyacinthessee eee 2,453 3,550 Wallaceburg thacent ean 919 1,008 
Sts Jeans) -oh.c es eae ae eee 2,226 2,774 Wellands nee eee 2,630 2,930 
StvIGrOMer  ac.caech eee 2,485 2,929 ‘Weston ae ae en ee eae 3, (20 4,763 
Bept-les: oe csci+ ion acter 2,422 2,618 Windsort aaa ec ee re 9,512 11, 428 
SOOTY ncancconaconucccssses 4,847 5,137 Woodstock... eee 998 1,817 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 29, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Previous Previ 
1 Trevi 
Office ie Year Office OF ee 
Dee. 29, Dec. 29 
196 Dec. 29, ’ | Dee. 29, 
1960 1961 1960 

MVEA TIC OIA retary te sets ches 30,269 29,913 || British Columbia................. 71, 284 85,439 

FEA TATI LOUISE Bickers cies cette ecko tele 2,826 2,984 @hullivacl ase e enee 2,670 2,627 

Daun hinted seve dase ee fees 1,987 2,018 Cauntens vee een nn ee 5. 1,857 

BEALE LOW 6045s scsans gictine atsiai sis a's supe 248 243 CVARDYOO MS: 12, Sie ees oe ed 1,026 1,549 

ontage lay PTAMICs \aacc cscs «5-6-1 1,530 1,546 Dawson Creek................... 998 ila iA 

UNG) BET bean hets ¢ Sete aoe amenane fe ae 423 454 DAM Age ee a ee ee ae 1, 264 1,518 

IVY IOTIU DOS ee are, Aevccuckas epatsrateusansies neta 23, 255 22,668 PCaLLOODS iter nails Ok GN eo aL 1,636 1,630 

Kelowna saree. ea ene 1,911 2,045 

Saskatchewan..................... 22,949 23,998 Kitimat ere ce te eee ee ae 213 245 

UR COW ATI Sieh oe arn auctcr Nesreco Coie ice: 537 685 Missions: @itivaeee ae eee 1,683 1,797 

LOW MOINStEM i cnsversieyerno ie oracle <ie,: 606 635 INBNATINO AAS ho ee eee 1,385 1,999 

NUKG aE EN eee OE Rate pe te eee 1,813 1, 839 Nesom Ree Pete he, ts aera ney eae? i279 1,456 

Worth Battlefordi.g..-s.ccne<e aan 1, 406 1,499 New Westminster................ 10, 652 11, 861 

erincerA lberts capancasme os slowntealo 2,750 2,815 PenichOne iw citastcuse ten ack 1,907 2,114 

RERUNS ey he Sapte Gere jasc wets 5,613 5, 862 PorteAlberninn nantes ee ne 770 1,170 

DAS KA LOONS EE Ineo etn coe 5,120 5, 484 rinces Georser ne se eee 1,716 2,545 

Swale Currentsssecicenseb ts hoe. ile, PAB 1,215 Princes Riperte see eee 1,688 2,681 

Wie, Urea geen ath tke rsyajcietarnveletroasazens 630 690 TEN OSLON A heey vke ta oA eats gon 716 663 

BORIC LON TE, ha set ek 3,201 3,274 Quesneliy GC even see ee is ene 970 1,307 

rails eerie eee Teli 1,183 

ANTE a oe oc Mea Cot NE ee Pee ete 33,790 36,918 Vancouver estan ce eee 28,976 35, 362 

ES ei OL Ga ak ee is ct whee 547 463 WeENOI rp Eee warner ae hee a cree: 2), 4038 2,696 

(Ot GER. koe ertiroc (APE Ts sox tartevsreschers 10,005 11, 427 MiCtoriase ae peck ee ee 3,956 5,328 

JB Ureqniiaal axe) Were aise Sane een eae SP 584 442 Wihitehorseyame sain. seen enc one 572 631 
Rrohaneeone oy Vee eae Re ee Ae on oe 14,739 16,599 

HCUSONMN IER SP Oe, oteeren hee. ee 480 OTe || Canadaaseesst 2 2 82 este Bee 615,036 734, 682 
Grande Prainiel wet as ent ae .k 881 1,132 

Wethibrid genes esesssseecen.: 3,020 rade at) Maleate shies AB hee So, ata 478, 470 570, 789 
Medicine Hat. sess ee. esos. 1,628 1,497 

[Ryexe ha Yer s Ser aera eee ee 1,603 1,646 B23 009211 (2) es ee ites ee are ep 136, 566 163, 893 




















@) Preliminary subject to revision. 
* Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney, N.S. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 











UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











End of: Total Employed 

106T=Octoberd re. eee en eles ee al recta ieies aie: Reenter 4,006,000 3,737,300 
3,966,000 3,736, 800 

3,987,000 3,757,700 

3,971,000 3,715,700 

3,943,000 3,676,100 

3,891,000 3,550,000 

4,126,000 3,412,900 

4,210,000 3,372,000 

TVA ova TENA a is Be in ois ae arse oS aired O'btoi.npi Goo ac. oe 4,247,000 3,374, 200 
ANNUAL Vitesse ok cre cene Ot er eee ee ee ee 4,240,000 3,393,100 
1960=December- eats ee ate oes eke etn eae 4,251,000 3,496, 900 
No} ) (2108 0) ee, on IGS OMe om EOS Hotraecodo no cusps roots a 4,110,000 3,624, 800 
October. co Loe er nea Qe ei ie: Ce ea peers 4,002,000 3,671,800 


Claimants 


268, 700 
229, 200 
229,300 
255, 300 
266, 900 
341,000 
713,100 
838 , 000 
872,800 
846, 900 


754, 100 
485, 200 
330, 200 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, NOVEMBER 30, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Province and Sex miner am 
Less 3-4 
Canadair scien: 385,964 |180,727 | 49,564 
Vis etre eh evar ciseeve sa 286,374 |146,424 | 38,702 
iMemavalley, oo.cccaanaooas 99,590 | 34,303 | 10,862 
Newfoundland............ 13,810 | 9,007 1,245 
IIS a Meno Oe oore 12,647 | 8,691 1,141 
SIM AG Wee tere ecvls ciesstts 1,163 316 104 
Prince Edward Island 1,850 | 1,178 190 
iL SMO ioe. weecaceleveieys i ay 927 146 
HOM alO Mire a acaenttarecsien 493 251 44 
INOKES SOWbh poacanano ses 18,546 | 8,100 | 2,310 
th ales Meaty Seen areal Ta e20aml mec One 1,949 
Pemiale vase enieet Geol 1,023 361 
New Brunswick.......... 14, 962 6,803 1,963 
TCA ates cet TE IS | 2 
emalew ca on matiooten 3,526 1,178 338 
Qichbec#Peaaccaaneasaeee 107,561 | 49,873 | 13,076 
BIG. ta rae tee 77,910 | 39,254 | 9,967 
iHemialewy sees 29,651 | 10,619 | 3,109 
Ontariosrererice sf aceuiice 121,689 | 55,117 | 15,311 
INS 16 ARE a iscccisitecas 86,773 | 43,242 | 11,492 
leioav) oa een trey Oe 34,916 | 11,875 | 3,819 
Manito barre seein 18, 497 8,405 2,766 
Miles ter crctustaertersers 13,989 6,727 | 2,186 
emia] eye seieutite: 4,508 | 1,678 580 
Saskatchewan............ 13,790 6,369 | 2,116 
BONE he Seietuto 10,759 | 5,533 Lae 
Hemealeweecencsacree 3,031 836 379 
Alberta 2 iecn insert 22,738 | 10,863 | 3,434 
INL Si] CREE ore xcs vei cece 16,968 | 9,173 | 2,653 
Memalewerere:..< hoee cea 5,770 1,690 781 
British Columbia........ OZ Oo eon Oboe meielos 
RICHI pe idun coi Sere || Os |) Byte 
ems Omri cnr 13,189 4,837 1,347 
268 





Number of weeks on claim 


56,335 
40,395 
15,940 


18,227 
12,401 
5, 826 


2,745 
1,985 
760 


2,133 
1,586 
547 


3,562 
2,482 
1,080 


8,078 
5,989 
2,089 


9-12 13-16 


31,361 | 18,402 
20,244 | 11,207 


11,117 | 7,195 
564 354 
432 261 
132 93 
100 53 

61 27 
39 26 
1,782 | 1,002 
1,364 739 
418 263 
1,196 621 
781 393 
415 228 
8,943 | 5,340 
5,934 | 3,207 
3,009 | 2,133 
10,149 | 6,221 
6,295 | 3,726 
3,854 | 2,495 
1,534 866 
1,046 585 
488 281 
1,150 643 
750 373 
400 270 
1,712 | 1,048 
935 555 
777 493 
4,231 | 2,254 
2,646 | 1,341 
1,585 913 





17-20 


12,317 


Percent- 
age 


Postal 


cr100sNt oF > moe oow wmeo aobv Once ona onwr 


November 
30, 1960 
Total 
claimants 


485,177 
364, 186 


121,041 


16, 401 
14,928 
1,473 


2,576 
1,999 
577 


22,561 
19,190 
3,371 


18,745 
14,954 
3,791 


140,109 
101, 468 
38, 641 


155, 506 
110,964 
44,542 


22,218 
17,240 
4,978 


13,834 
10,847 
2,987 


27,471 
21,271 
6,200 


65, 756 
51,275 
14, 481 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 











Escrvince Total | Entitled | , Not , 

Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to . Pending 
off Benefit & 

Benefit 
IMewrounGland hives: oehlacle cidsceeien 9,762 8,380 1,382 6, 603 5,322 1,281 4,141 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,465 1,205 260 781 634 147 "197 
NOIR CULE @ eee ae ne ano ae 10,964 7,476 3,488 8,377 6,911 1,466 4,128 
Mere IBTUNS WICK ...<.< c6.0 0.6 ecu 0 one a 9, 466 7,136 2,330 Cond 5,831 1,496 3,599 
ANIC DECREE o ofr es eer: aye cris saycialers 67,055 47, 047 20, 008 D7, lol 42,999 14,132 25,610 
ROTUAING Mae ete Pen es ee ee eee 78,401 52,819 25, 582 68 , 822 52,021 16,801 25,582 
MEA MIUGODE EA iors atoto ee rt sa Bivemtoes 14,397 10,270 4,127 11,843 9,470 POR 4,279 
DAsicauchewan. ais... decartiosaceieer. 9,704 7,188 2,516 7,935 5, 945 1,990 9.151 
RATING RULER A eRe acai Aesatisy« > ESRI RAELS 15, 687 10,710 4,977 133 (32 10,569 3,163 4,829 
iB TH ATH AEC OX} hihamoye: Ieee ee ee eee 35, 650 26,169 9,481 29,995 19,762 10, 233 ene 
Total, Canada, November 1961..| 252,551 178, 400 74,151 212,546 159, 464 53,082 87, 889 
Total, Canada, October 1961..... 158, 060 96,870 61,190 146, 330 102,637 43,693 47 , 884 


_ Total, Canada, November 1960..) 304,416 207, 409 97,007 250, 461 197,524 52,937 104, 068 





*In addition, reviséd claims received numbered 41,020. 


In addition, 41,988 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,272 were special requests not granted and 2,129 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 9,763 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





a ee 








Estimated 
Average Amount 
; Number of Weeks of 
Province Beneficiaries Paid* Benefit 
Per Week Paid 
(in thousands) $ 
MSesrvit CHIT CL Leary Client a ete desiree save) ee pra paeea eters sone ste cee ioususr Sieusuetaalers causa agnoeds Ah 0) 17,435 385,140 
Prehivgd ehwaigel Uren acosas ate abo ene eR cc te Om erator ce 0.6 2,639 53, 833 
Tie, RIGA <= om aes Orie Ge MINEO 6.0 (hc. IO eat oie err at Ae 9.7 40,534 911,350 
iSiginy IBNatreenprellee Gas hte ce, ne eet > SBOE An ser eee oe eee 7.8 32,962 698, 283 
DINE OTROR a6 din Ho aN Ego OO POOR AND Diao Ocin nieenen no an cen arr craic 60.1 252,564 5,864,116 
BO) er AUTO EE ee eee in ie re OIE Bidet ss ee Ge oars aries. 8 filiso 299 , 659 7,331,052 
BUTT Ee nen et Pech occ elec aveltenane aRsee ois, ciiala «Rualala aEavenens 10.4 43,733 1,029,893 
BS eas LEH LNG PLT Oe eee eee rates Eee oa ovo pecuavapore dis, o.cretehes ane spa Gai 27,940 641,919 
IN OYETR HE Ss Seeger foc CIS Oc Ci, Serna teas ter Ciera 11.8 49, 636 1,181,896 
iSyahitshey (Crolliunal ovis o oe Ries ee Sante BRR eae een oe ee Dee 114,128 2,840,831 
otal Canada Noverlberl OGL ence mel deter ieee 209.8 881, 230 20,938,313 
Mota anagda © Coober: lO OMe tence etter 7-lelle 173.3 727,724 17,115,047 
Motals Canadars November 1960 eects alee era 272.9 1,146,188 26,583, 608 


— ——————EeE——— ent 


* “Weeks paid’’ represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Technical Note to “E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and_ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is made 
through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-1 to E-4 relate mainly to 
local office claim operations. 


Upon separation from employment, a person 
wishing to file a claim for benefit applies to 
the nearest local office of the Commission in 
person or by mail. An application for employ- 
ment is taken by the Employment Branch of the 
local office and, if a suitable vacancy exists, a 
referral is made. If suitable employment is 
not available, a claim for benefit is taken by 
the Insurance Branch. 


If the person applying for benefit has had no 
previous entitlement established, an initial claim 
will be taken and entitlement computed, other- 
wise a renewal claim will be filed. Initial and 
renewal claims thus constitute an advance notice 
by a claimant that he wishes to draw benefit. In 
some cases where employment is found 
immediately, however, the claimant may not 
return to prove unemployment. 


The total of initial and renewal claims (Table 
E-3) thus approximates the number of new 
separations from insured employment during a 
month. To the extent that an initial claim is 
taken from a person who has exhausted his 
benefit and seeks re-establishment of further 


credits, the total would, however, constitute 
an overstatement of the volume of new 
separations. 


Claims in the category ‘‘entitled to benefit” 
include initial claims established on which no 
disqualification was imposed, and _ renewal 
claims allowed, no disqualification. Claims ‘‘not 
entitled to benefit” consist of failures on initial 
claims due to insufficient contributions, and, in 
addition, disqualifications imposed on either 


initial or renewal claims. Claims not completely 
processed at the end of a month are shown as 
pending. 


Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report every 
two weeks. Data on claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices are obtained from a count 
of individual unemployment registers in the 
current file at the month-end (Table E-2). 
Once a claim is taken, the document on which 
the record of current activity is maintained is 
placed in the current file and becomes dormant 
only after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new renewal 
claim and with initial claims, except those 
representing re-computation of additional 
credits. In these latter cases, the count is 
cumulated from the claim taken at the time the 
employment terminated. 


Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and relates to 
payments made during a month. In some cases, 
however, the compensated unemployment would 
have occurred in a prior month. Data cover 
partial as well as complete weeks of unemploy- 
ment. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on a count of persons either 
working in insured employment or on claim 
at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates are 
based on the June count of persons employed 


projected, by industry, using employment 
indexes from Employment and_ Payrolls 
(Employment Section, Labour Division, 


D.B.S.). To these employment data are added 
the number of claimants reported at month end, 
as described above. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Health Recre- Pulbates 

Total Food Housing | Clothing Transpor-| and ation and 
——— tation Personal and Minatest 

Care Reading | *~C0n0 

GHW GSVGrh eae oOo OEE 122.6 118.6 127243 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
HONS=— ORT seri eie chia laude tine: Waa ve 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
Hd DOREY CATs tenn tos sean anesuttasacs 27.2 122.2 BAL 109.7 140.5 151.0 144,4 113.8 
GGT == Nay eeegereeie Seo cee ne ee 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—December............... 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
1961—February................ 128.9 124.0 Igao eo 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Marchi weet cro ates c 129.1 124.0 133).2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
Dine Ree ae Gano ase oe 129.1 123.9 18302 111.9 141.0 165.3 145.5 115.8 

1 IE pe, oe ae pear 129.0 Wal 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 ites 
UTR e poe cee ae Oe 129.0 123.0 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 

ULV Sern eine ersio ores i 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 Al teyae Lobe 145.0 aes 
DAU A Ue Gece up ain eee oe 1:29), 1 125.3 132.9 12 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 

So heheaolse so acocdh aos eon 129.1 lez 133.5 Unleisat 140.0 155.0 146.7 ilifec) 
Octoberd came seect aes 129.2 123.6 133.6 13810 140.0 155.3 146.2 desis 

INO Vien Deir ei ke 129.7 123.6 Sores 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 UGS 
PIECE DCLrene. qaisee a stele 129.8 124.5 133.8 Wale ef 141.1 156.8 146.3 iii 
1OG2——JONUAT Y= . Pye miteiacs 6 tcie - 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 Ne 

















TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1961 














(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

House- |Commod- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold ities 
Dec. 1960 | Nov. 1961} Dec. 1961 Operation and 

Services 
CORSKSs dI@TatUEE JN PaK6 ba ca oneagon as 116.3 116.4 116.5 110.4 11532 110.7 111.9 132.8 
LL Nee ane oAy sail toe eo ores 128.4 129.7 129.5 120.7 137.9 123.0 130.8 140.9 
Sein bred © Lines terry ooeer 130.3 130.8 130.7 124.3 141.5 121.0 124.8 144.4 
Montreal eyes nabs ot aoe 129.7 130.8 130.9 131.7 146.8 107.7 120.4 140.4 
OCtR wal jn. e serra cree een 130.1 131.8 131.6 124.8 149.7 118.7 123.2 142.8 
SOLON COs ae was. oc eens 131.8 131.9 131.9 123.5 152.1 11752 126.2 141.2 
Winnineg’ sce. 5..p eee pores 127.8 128.9 128.9 126.9 136.8 119.0 12053 138.2 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 125.4 126.4 126.1 123.0 124.3 123.9 126.6 tole5 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 125.3 12527 125.8 120.4 125.7 1218 7 127.8 134.1 
IVAN COUVCI Pena, on cicle: o.8 ache evens 130.7 130.1 130.1 125.1 136.9 116.5 135.4 137.5 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


Q) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





Wes Lopkouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning : —_. 
During Month| Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
LOS Grae. brs er ee, Rare caesar ate ieee re eee om 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
EF Pen APIA arate cs GPR aS Cae CeO DISC Pony MAORI 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
POD Sie s s Pens Gree, . ceo adie ere 8 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
tS Feo, Mace, eens ioe OC ee ae 3 ae 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
1a Pee ator ake Oe NON ooceaees Gonads sete 268 274 49,408 738, 700 0.06 
1960:*December=....eccenetce se ee ee 12 29 1,895 30,190 0.03 
"1961: Janiaryaenasecs «itr ees se eee 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
RG DruAany Ae..caics oan aces ee Pe eee 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
March tec ao oon een eee 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
ADTIL. Bes. torte: Meee es cere 18 30 6,265 59, 240 0.06 
May reco. cee. ee 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 
JUNCSS AAs. «eos. eee i cc 21 38 12,323 128,020 0.12 
Jal yjaSpayacen Bs oes prac eee ene 28 41 8,826 94,560 0.09 
INOPUBT. Sonatas ae iia sos Sacee 32 47 8,067 64,570 0.06 
Septemberwn, ure oe eee 31 53 10, 664 105, 500 0.09 
October ance eee ee ee 30 58 41,043 428 , 650 0.39 
INGVEnib ena caer cee nett acta 22 48 11,032 123,940 Catal 
December. R45: MPS. Fs ees 12 42 22,053 139,390 0.13 


TT  ——_0 O01) 8 OO a ee 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 











DECEMBER 1961, BY INDUSTRY DECEMBER 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Ind Sale Workers Man- ‘sdicti Biri Workers Man- 

ndustry Lockouts| Involved} Days Jurisdiction Lockouts | Involved} Days 

Logoing s->., eee 6 dae — — — Newfoundland.......... 1 40 120 
Hishing we pacer roe — — — Prince Edward Island... _ — — 

MAnIng = caessrmeee ccs 3 620 9,950 INO Val COLLAME EE en ears 1 80 80 

Manufacturing........... 22 18,842 88, 550 New Brunswick......... 2 156 3,430 

Coustruchionwesee eee 9 8, 800 Quebecs waa ceivaics erent: a 1,670 18,160 

Transportation, ete...... 2 995 16,580 Ontario eee necneree 21 18,833 97,030 

Public utilities.......... —_ —_— — Manitobanneer tenes 1 40 0 
Tad es Sanco oe 4 106 2,190 Saskatchewan........... — ~~ _ 
Service nxccserenre rere 2 512 13,220 ‘Albertans et tice: sae — _ _ 

|__|] ——_ British Columbia....... 8 350 5,040 

All industries....... 42 22,053 139,390 Bederal soucce eine 1 884 14, 730 

All jurisdictions..... 42 22,053 139,390 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1961 








(Preliminary) 
Industry oe in 
7 : Workers srtenbe ded 
Employer Union Ta volved B 
: ecem-| Accu- 
Location ber |mulated 
MINING 
Metal Mining 
Opemiska Copper Mines Mining Employees’ 450 | 9,000 | 22 500 
Chapais, Que. Federation (CNTU) (122) 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile Products 
Hamilton Cotton and Trent Textile Workers’ Union 777 | 6,990 | 10,100 
Cotton, Loes. 728, 974 and 979 d 
pandas, Hamilton and Trenton,| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
nt. 
Wood Products 
Canadian Office and School Carpenters Loc. 3189 122 | 2,480 | 9,970 
Furniture, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Preston, Ont. 
Dominion Ayers, Carpenters Loc. 3263 133 130 | 6,810 
Ayersville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (26) 
Transportation Equipment 
Fruehauf Trailer, Auto Workers Loc. 252 161 160 6,520 
Dixie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Motors of Canada, Auto Workers Loe. 222 16,000 | 56,000 | 56,000 
Oshawa, other points, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (2,340) 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
. D. Werner, Steelworkers Loc. 2784 179 1,790 1,790 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Canadian Westinghouse, U.E. Loe. 512 (Ind.) 139 | 2,820] 3,110 
Toronto, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 215 400 5, 200 9, 600 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 219 150 | 1,950} 3,600 
Point Anne, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loc. 305 109 1,410 | 2,610 
Port Colborne, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Cement, Cement Workers Loe. 368 123 | 1,600] 2,950 
Woodstock, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ConsTRUCTION 
Bedford District Contractors Building Workers’ 505 | 1,520] 2,030 
Association, Federation (CNTU) 
Granby and district, Que. 
Ontario lathing contractors, Lathers Loc. 97 100 | 2,000} 3,800 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saint John Builders’ Exchange, |Carpenters Loc. 1386 154 | 3,380 | 3,750 
Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Corse nee 


eos ee soe 


Nov. 16 
Dec. 20 


Nov. 30 
Dec. 6 


eco es eee 


ee ay 


Major Issues 


Result 





Job classification, sickness 
and accident insurance, 
seniority, union security ~ 


Wages~ Wage increase, im- 
proved fringe benefits. 


Union security ~ 


Wages~Settlement not re- 
ported. 


Wages, hours, overtime~ 
Settlement not reported. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Minimum wage increase of 
16§¢ an hr. over 3-yr. agree- 
ment fringe benefits. 


Wages~ 


Wages, seniority, holidays 


ww 


Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
an hr. increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1961, 5¢ an hr. 
July 1, 1962; improved 
fringe benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
an hr. increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1961, 5¢ an hr. 
July 1, 1962; improved 
fringe benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
an hr. increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1961, 5¢ an hr. 
July 1, 1962; improved 
fringe benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
an hr. increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1961, 5¢ an hr. 
July 1, 1962; improved 
fringe benefits. 


Wages, hours, union secu- 
rity~Wage increase, re- 
duction in hours May 1, 
1962 with same take-home 


pay. 
Alleged failure to honour 
agreement~ 

Wages, working conditions, 


paid statutory holidays, 
union security ~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1961 











(Preliminary) 
Industry 
tear 8 F Workers 
Employ er Union pam 
Location 
TRANSPORTATION ETc. 
Transportation 
Four automobile hauling firms, |Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 111 
Oakville, Oshawa, Windsor, 
other points, Ont. 
Five automobile hauling firms, |Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 884 
Various centres, Que. and Ont. 
SERVICE 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 500 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 














Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Duration in Starting 

Man-Days D bth Major Issues 
Se | Sa os 
Decem-| Accu- nation Reet 

ber |mulated| Date 

1, 850 2,220 | Nov. 26 |Wages, control of welfare 

eae nae fund~ 

14,730 | 17,680 | Nov. 26 |Wages, control of welfare 


fund~ 


Wages~ 
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Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas”! 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group I: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
per cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
Statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the Jabour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this group- 
ing is shown in the classification of Jabour 
market areas on page 144. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Rivieres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; _and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 


The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Latest Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the figures 
inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE SECOND HALF OF 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between July 1 and December 31, 1961, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 


Se eee Ln 


Term of Agreement in Months 








Total Wage we ee SS 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* a a Le 
Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 
(same Sea eterno cat 3 (ECA Nee acs Neto naGon aE 1 BBOPUITAE LEE oe aes 1 1, 200 
0.1— 4.9 14 Bieote) logasocasleooneaaooc 2 1, 480 1 $00 }..06:6.05 5 SS ree 
5. 9.9 23 EW lex tats coal ie eocdee oe 17 24, 580 2) 1,350 1 6, 000 
LO S014 Or pete susss 1 BU dled crentell le ere ae S 11 19, 280 3 4,910 1 1,000 
15 OF 100M ee eee ee hae cllatentats eteerere lieketene cue cilters ermieie rss» 2 6,830) \or eae. ae oe 5 20, 000 
OY ie Maes ate Pek Gel hI ocr Atal aa Hoe ic year ae 2 2, 200 multe. « sepealia sees ete 6 8,920 
Dae ee Ope i ae Pailin actor Id oid cic io Scanibto.o Ibacetns cio: Bic 2 TBO. cl sxevstescessnvail eles ate See el| exeioen cee ate’ eee 
90.0 and OVer sis leit | dogs «+ wliag ats ctievietel|ia ale none | = teleraeletale «| oo igs cetrse nllisreyeute engie od aie a.nimisnl ec oie peete sol cia cient eee 
Totalleanet cee 41 80 7G0. ail septic cies comhos « 37 56, 720 6 6, 760 14 37, 120 


*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate and include all em- 
ployees covered by the agreement. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1961, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 


—— Oooo 


Term of Agreement in Months 


Total Wage ee 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* ee ee | cc 
Agts Empls. | Agst Empls Agts Empls Agts Empls. | Agts. | Empls ; 
OMe is eee 15 AS OZOn A. claewtoe late + ater « 2 1,050" |e ccecoross cl'| sporversyerorsees 1 1, 200 
0.1— 4.9.. 23 BO sl 5Opal sc dekeartal nee seats 4 4,080 1 BOO |b. cas |< scree 
5.0— 9.9.. 41 62,920 2 2,230 29 37, 150 2 1, 350 3 7,500 
10.0—14.9.. 3 1, 550 1 880 24 151,620 3 4,910 i 9,600 
15.0—19.9.. 1 1, 200 3 2,690 6 104130) |seeeck.< ll. eereete 12 31, 150 
20.0—24.9.......0.. 1 SOOMP ES. atl eter em eetac 13 132300 wilbseiasues> lemme tne 6 8,920 
Da OONOMe « -Reeeeccell eretche octet ere, a get eb meeell (eh teisfetere ell sietersetet teysr- 2 ot: {0 1 al RR, Sl oe eS 2 1,900 
30.0 and over...... 1 2 O00 weihertnctt.\| tremens’. 2 DZ GOOP etsa cutee | eras sera 4 3, 780 
Tota lepct. yas 85 | 166,640 6 5, 800 82 | 222,090 6 6, 760 35 64, 050 


oe 8 eS ee EE ee 


*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate: they include all other 
categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates. 
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The Department of Labour Today 


Program for Training Unemployed Workers 


At March 31 last year, 5,763 unemployed workers were undergoing training under 
the federal-provincial training program for unemployed persons. In the period 
from then until the end of the year, a further 7,519 enrolled for training 


From April 1, 1961 to the end of the 
year, 7,519 unemployed workers enrolled 
for training under the federal-provincial 
training program for unemployed persons. 
Figures used in arriving at this total are 
those reported to the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, 
by participating provinces (see table below). 

At March 31, the number in training was 
33763. 

The accumulated enrolment during the 
year ended January 31, 1961 was 7,138, 
and that for the previous year, 3,621. 

The program provides for technical and 
vocational training for unemployed persons 
registered with the National Employment 
Service. Costs of training and of the allow- 
ances paid to those undergoing training are 
shared by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. 


In October the Minister of Labour wrote 
to all provinces suggesting a new schedule 
of higher maximum allowances (L.G., Nov. 
1961, p. 1137). The decision on the amount 
of allowances to be paid is the prerogative 
of the provinces. The federal Government 
contributes 75 per cent of the allowances 
provided a minimum number of training 
days is reached in the province concerned; 
otherwise the federal share is 50 per cent. 


In his letter, which set out the maximum 
allowances to which the federal contribution 
would apply, the Minister expressed the 
hope that higher allowances would encour- 
age greater participation in the program. 


The normal length of a full-time course 
is six months, although some courses may 
beeshorter, as in the case of. refresher 
courses or of certain types of training such 
as machine operation. Some occupations 
may require courses lasting as long as one 
year. 


The type, length, and content of a course 
are usually determined by immediate or 
anticipated needs for different types of 
workers in the community where the train- 
ing is to be given. In the courses currently 
being given, there is a considerable variety, 
although all provinces do not offer courses 
in all of the trades. 

Most courses are meant to provide train- 
ing in specific occupations in commercial, 
service, trade, technical and other fields. 
More general courses, designed as basic 
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training for skill development, include 
mathematics, science, and communication 
skills. 

Welding, stenography, typing and clerical 
skills are taught in all provinces. The next 
most frequent subjects are auto mechanics, 
carpentry and electrician’s skills, which are 
offered in eight provinces. Seven provinces 
offer courses in diesel mechanics, plumbing 
and heating, radio and TV repair, and 
machine tool operation. 

Courses in auto body work, bricklaying 
and plastering, architectural drafting, bar- 
bering, cooking and chef training, hair- 
dressing, and courses in general vocational 
upgrading are available in six provinces, 
practical nursing in five. 

Drafting, sewing, appliance repair, station- 
ary engineering, heavy machine operating, 
small engine repair and oil burner repair 
are also among the subjects taught in at 
least two provinces. 

An unemployed person does not lose his 
unemployment insurance benefits by refus- 
ing employment in favour of training or by 
turning down a job while in training. There 
are no fees charged for those accepted for 
training in courses established by the prov- 
ince. 

All applicants must be registered with 
the National Employment Service office. 


Unemployed Persons in Training, March 31, 
1961 and Enrotied for Training, April 1, 
1861 to December 31, 1961, by Province 

















a, Enrolled 

petgmeatl) Pel. teuainns | tromeinagl 

Dee. 31, 1961 
Newfoundland............ 108 268 
Prince Edward Island..... 33 18 
Novapscotiae 05 ican ema 178 351 
New Brunswick........... 203 176 
Qiebeer areres uciicos notes 2,960 996 
Ontarionss «as aaestneeieee 337 3, 128 
Manitoba eee te ter. 679 864 
Saskatchewan............. 335 417 
Alibertatgy: Rtvo0 Seek 367 410 
Britishi@olumpiara ere 563 891 
TOCA toc, arent tp. 5,763 7,519 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1912 


90 Years Ago This Month 


One-cent wage increases common in early months of 1912 but prices also on rise 
For refusing fo sew with machines, 555 garment finishers in Toronto department 
store were discharged. Two hundred rail workers killed on job during 1910-11 


Wage increases of the order of 1 cent an 
hour were common early in 1912. The 
Lapour GAZETTE of March of that year 
reported that 50 machinists employed by the 
Pere Marquette Railway Company in St. 
Thomas had been given an increase of that 
amount. 

In Brantford, Ont., iron moulders and 12 
coremakers received an increase of 10 cents 
a day. 

At the end of February, 60 labourers 
employed by the Hull Electric Railway 
Company went on strike for higher wages. 
On being granted an increase of 1 cent an 
hour, they went back to work the next day. 

The Ottawa Electric Street Railway Com- 
pany voluntarily increased the wages of 
450 of its employees by 1 cent an hour. 

Labourers employed by the city of 
Hamilton, however, got an increase of 2 
cents an hour, which brought their pay to 
22 cents an hour. 

Policemen in three Ontario cities had 
their pay raised, in Guelph by $50 a year, 
and in Berlin the increases ranged from 
$100 to $200 a year. “Police salaries at 
Niagara Falls were increased as follows, 
chief from $1,140 to $1,200, sergeant from 
$960 to $1,000, four patrolmen from $840 
to $864 and one patrolman from $720 to 
$840.” 

The pay of labourers in Victoria was 
raised to $3 from $2.75 a day. Rock drillers 
in the same city got an increase to $3.25 a 
day from $3. At St. Jean, labourers had 
their wages increased from $1.75 to $2 a 
day, and labourers in Toronto were given 
an increase that brought their wages from 
$2 to $2.25 a day. 


Prices Also Rise 


During 1912, however, prices were rising 
rapidly. The Department of Labour’s 
index of wholesale prices stood at 134.3 in 
February, compared with 131.4 in the 
previous month and 126.3 in February 1911. 
The index was based on the average level 
of prices during the decade 1890-99, and 
covered some 250 selected articles. 


Dispute over Using Machines 
“On February 14, fifty-five men in the 
employ of the T. Eaton Company of 
Toronto were discharged for refusing to 
sew with machines the linings in women’s 
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coats,” a LaBourR GAZETTE report said. 
“They claimed that this change in the 
method of finishing garments would deprive 
finishers of their work. On the following 
day 500 employees of the same company, 
200 of whom were females, were discharged 
for refusing to work. No settlement was 
reported at the end of the month.” 


(According to reports in later issues of 
the LaBour Gazette, this strike was never 
formally settled, but it became extinct by 
the gradual return to work of most of the 
strikers. The September 1912 issue stated 
that most of them had returned to work by 
August. The strike continued to be men- 
tioned, however, until November, after 
which it ceased to be reported. ) 


Railway Work Injuries 


With 141,224 persons employed in rail- 
way service at June 30, 1911, the number 
of employees killed in 1910-11 was 202, and 
the numbered injured, 1,314. This compared 
with 214 killed and 926 injured in the 
previous year, when employment totalled 
123,768. 


“The principal causes. of accidents to 
employees were: falling from trains and 
cars, by which 26 were killed and 253 
injured; coupling and uncoupling cars, 
which caused the death of 13 and injury to 
191 persons; jumping on and off cars and 
engines, by which 15 were killed and 
141 injured. In collisions 34 were killed 
and 119 injured.” 

Another item from the GaZzeETTE stated 
that “the railway property of Canada is now 
capitalized at $1,528,629,201 : . . This is 
nearly 4 per cent of the entire value of the 
railways of the world.” 


Immigration 


Regarding Chinese immigration, the 
LABOUR GAZETTE reported, “The returns... 
show that 805 Chinese were exempted from 
taxation on arrival in Canada, and 4,515 
paying the tax. The total revenue for the 
year from this source amounted to 
$2,262,056. In the previous year there were 
688 Chinese exempted from the tax and 
1,614 paid the tax on entry into Canada. 
Since 1886, 53,787 Chinese have entered 
Canada by paying the tax and 4,049 have 
entered exempt.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Employment Prospects Bright 
For Most University Graduates 


Employment prospects are bright for the 
15,500 students who are expected to grad- 
uate from Canadian universities and colleges 
this spring. More job opportunities than 
existed in 1961 are foreseen, and salaries 
are expected to be 3 to 5 per cent higher 
than last year, it is reported by the National 
Employment Service and by university 
placement officers. 

The NES survey of supply and demand 
in 1962 for university graduates was pre- 
pared with the help of professional and 
other associations, and universities across 
Canada. 

The NES predicts strong demand for 
lawyers, librarians, scientists, social work- 
ers, dentists, pharmacists and veterinarians. 
Supply and demand for forestry graduates, 
forest engineers, geologists and school 
teachers are in balance. 

Starting salaries, the NES found, will 
range from about $300 a month for com- 
merce graduates to $630 for a chemical 
engineer with a doctorate. 

Chemical engineers will be in greatest 
demand, the university placement officers 
report. The demand for metallurgical engi- 
neers, honours graduates in chemistry and 
physics, and actuarial mathematicians will 
be nearly as great. 

Graduates in all branches of engineering 
will be in demand, as will mature arts 
graduates to fill administrative positions in 
business and industry. 

An estimated 500 graduates will be 
required this spring by the Civil Service 
Commission in Ottawa, with possibly an 
additional 200 during the year. 

Opportunities for summer employment, 
however, will not be as plentiful as in some 
previous years. Automation and other tech- 
nological changes have eliminated many of 
the temporary and semi-skilled jobs pre- 
viously available to students for summer 
employment. 

A larger number of graduates than in 

recent years are expected to undertake 
postgraduate work. 
_ The 1962 graduating class is 12 per cent 
larger than last year’s. Enrolment in the 
1960-61 academic year numbered 114,000, 
an increase of 12 per cent over the previous 
year. 
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A good employment situation this year 
is foreseen by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour. “All the indices are excellent,” 
he said in an address at a banquet last 
month honouring Bernard Shane, interna- 
tional vice-president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


“A tremendous increase has been forecast 
in the general economy and this is already 
having a psychological effect on employ- 
ment conditions,” stated Mr. Starr. 





N.S. Premier Sets Up Manpower 
Training Advisory Council 


Premier Robert Stanfield of Nova Scotia 
announced in January the establishment of 
a Manpower Training Advisory Council for 
his province. 

Mr. Stanfield, who is also Minister of 
Education, stated the nine-member Council 
would advise his department on vocational 
and technical training problems affecting 
high school students and adults. This educa- 
tion would be related to the needs of the 
economy as well as to the effective develop- 
ment of human resources. 

The Committee was formed under terms 
of the Vocational and Technical Training 
Agreement signed last year by the province 
and the federal Government. 


Chairman of the Council is W. Darrell 
Mills, Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education. The other mem- 
bers are: 

—John H. Delaney, International Board 
Member, United Mine Workers of America. 

—Donald R. Nicholson, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, representing the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour. 

—sS. R. Donaldson, Assistant General 
Manager, Enamel and Heating Products 
Ltd., representing the Nova Scotia branch 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

——_A. B. Thompson, General Manager of 
the Halifax-Dartmouth Construction Asso- 
ciation. 

—R. E. Anderson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

—V. M. Knight, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Industry. 

—F. Waldo Walsh, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture. 

—G. A. Fraser, Moncton, representing 
the National Employment Service. 
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CNTU Presents Annual Brief 
To Government of Quebec 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions presented its annual brief to the 
Quebec Government on February 20. 


The brief called for the establishment 
of a provincial planning council in addition 
to short-term measures to control seasonal 
unemployment, the creation of several 
economic “poles” of development to supple- 
ment the economic activity of the Montreal 
region, and nationalization of hydro-electric 
power and other utility resources. 


Further, the CNTU requested early action 
on a labour code and the establishment of 
labour courts, overhaul of the Labour 
Relations Board, amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act, the right of civil servants 
to belong to unions and enjoy union privi- 
leges, and an inquiry on the establishment 
of portable pension schemes. 


The provincial planning council would 
fight unemployment by co-ordinating eco- 
nomic development, the CNTU said. 


The Government was urged to study 
regional financing societies similar to those 
of France and Italy, with the object of 
creating “a few powerful poles of develop- 
ment to supplement the economic action 
of the Montreal area.” That area had less 
unemployment than the rest of the province, 
CNTU President Jean Marchand explained, 
but could not keep on accommodating the 
influx of job seekers. 


The Confederation expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the rate of economic recovery in 
Quebec, stating that the unemployment 
situation was “much more serious than in 
the country as a whole and nearly twice 
as bad as Ontario’s, and this ever since 
the end of the war.” 


Other Requests 


The brief also requested the following: 


—Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act to eliminate delays in recognizing bar- 
gaining agents. 

—Amendments to allow union organizers 
to reach more easily such workers as bush 
camp employees, and construction and other 
workers within private or mining conces- 
sions, or crown lands, and in company 
towns. 

—Protection of the right of free negotia- 
tion for hospital employees. 

—Participation by organized labour in 
the government committee studying public 
welfare. 

—A government inquiry on the organiza- 
tion of a provincial health insurance 
scheme. 
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—An inquiry on automation; the brief 
emphasized that sufficient basic knowledge 
on the subject was still lacking although 
its effects were “readily visible.” 





Chamber of Commerce Suggests 
Tax Incentives to Spur Economy 


In its annual pre-budget brief to the 
Ministers of Finance and National Revenue, 
the Executive Council of The Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce last month urged a 
stepped-up program of tax incentives to 
promote vigorous economic growth, and 
called on the Government to postpone fur- 
ther substantial measures of social security 
until the nation can afford them. 

The Government was commended for 
steps it took in the last two budgets to 
stimulate investment by an acceleration of 
capital cost allowances and to encourage 
research expenditures. 


Referring to the need for a re-examination 
of the over-all tax structure, the brief said 
“serious attention must be given to the 
effect of taxation on incentive and especially 
of the high rates of personal and corporate 
income tax...” 

With respect to deficit financing, the brief 
said that “a deficit that arises from, or 
is induced by, a reduction in taxation would 
be much preferable to one that results from 
increased expenditures. This would be par- 
ticularly so if the expenditures arose from 
new permanent programs with which the 
budget would be saddled for years ahead. 


“A tax reduction would give a welcome 
stimulus to consumer spending and business 
initiative and would return a substantial 
revenue to the Government from increased 
activity. On the other hand, a new per- 
manent expenditure would mean that an 
already high level of taxation would be 
perpetuated in order to finance that ex- 
penditure.” 


With respect to further welfare programs, 
the brief said in part: “...there should be 
no dispute about the proposition that new 
measures should await until the nation can 
afford them; government deficits must not 
be accepted as a permanent way of life.” 

Among other things, the brief said there 
should be continued efforts toward training 
the unemployed for industrial pursuits; in 
this increasingly technical society the ability 
of many male workers to find a job is 
almost in direct relation to the extent of 
their training. 

The Government was asked to consider 
allowing as deductions under the Income 
Tax Act expenses incurred in the care and 
training of handicapped dependants. 
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1961 Edition Now Available of 
Workmen’s Compensation Bulletin 


The 1961 edition of an annual bulletin 
outlining the main provisions of provincial 
workmen’s laws in Canada was released last 
month. 

The publication, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in Canada, analyses and discusses in 
some detail the 10 provincial systems of 
workmen’s compensation and describes the 
amendments made to the Acts in 1961. 

In addition to the changes made in 1961, 
the bulletin deals in particular with the 
scope of the laws and their administration, 
risks covered, industrial diseases, the “wait- 
ing period,” medical aid, rehabilitation, and 
accident prevention. The scale of benefits 
and the occupational diseases for which 
compensation is payable under the law in 
each province are set out in tables. 

The bulletin includes also a brief review 
of the two federal laws in this field, the 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
and the Merchant Seamen Act, and a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference on workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The bulletin is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents a copy. 


Primary Textile Industry; Wages and 
Hours 1960, just published, is the 18th 
report in an annual series covering 270 firms 
in the textile industry. 

The information included in the report 
covers wage rates and hours of labour for 
more than 40,000 employees in a wide 
variety of textile industry occupations. 

Copies of the report are available from 
The Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 


British Industrial Wages Rise, 
Weekly Hours Reduced in 1961 


Average weekly wage rates of manual 
workers in the principal industries and 
services in Britain increased by 3.4 per cent 
during 1961, and average regular weekly 
hours were reduced by 1.8 per cent. This 
meant an increase of 5.2 per cent in average 
hourly wage rates. 

Taking manufacturing industries only, 
weekly rates rose by 1.9 per cent, hours 
were reduced by 1.3 per cent, and hourly 
rates increased by 3.2 per cent, it is reported 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
January. 

As a result of the changes in wages and 
hours of work, about 7,750,000 workers 
received an aggregate increase of £4,000- 
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000 a week, and about 5,750,000 employees 
had their normal weekly hours of work 
reduced by an average of nearly two hours. 
Of these numbers, however, a little more 
than 4,250,000 were affected by both wage 
increases and reductions in hours. Con- 
sequently, the total number of manual 
workers affected by the changes was about 
9,250,000. 





In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


In February the House of Commons 
gave third reading to bills increasing from 
$55 to $65 a month the pension or allow- 
ances under the Old Age Security Act (p. 
636); the Old Age Assistance Act (p. 726); 
the Blind Persons Act (p. 730); and the 
Disabled Persons Act (p. 764). 

On February 1 the House talked out a 
private member’s bill to amend the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act to extend from two months to three 
months the period before the expiry of a 
collective agreement during which negotia- 
tions may be opened, to reduce from 20 
days to 10 days the period after notice by 
either party during which negotiations must 
begin, and to eliminate the conciliation 
board step (p. 451). 

During the month the Minister of Labour 
announced that, “in view of the severe cold 
weather and heavy snowfalls” that have 
delayed many winter works projects, the 
Government had decided to extend the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
from April 30 to May 31 (p. 1252). He 
also announced the amendment, effective 
February 1, of the unemployment insurance 
regulations increasing allowable earnings of 
dependents from $14 to $20 a week (p. 
1128). 

The Minister of Finance made a statement 
on the international agreement for regula- 
tion of trade in cotton textiles. The Govern- 
ment has made it clear that, although it 
accepts the principle of orderly growth in 
imports of low cost textiles, it will not 
accept “automatic increases in every item 
CvVelrvayeal AD. 92/13 

A motion to adjourn the House to dis- 
cuss “a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely the alarming increase 
in unemployment and the decrease in total 
employment” between December and Jan- 
uary, proposed by Hon. Paul Martin, was 
denied by the Speaker (p. 801). 

On February 2, after three days of debate, 
the House approved supplementary estimates 
covering the “Do It Now” campaign and 
additional payments under the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program (p. 481). 
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Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 


Projects approved for federal contribution to payroll costs in first 19 weeks 
of this winter's program provide employment for almost as many men and almost 
as many man-days of work as during entire 74 months of last winter's program 


Employment for an estimated 117,034 
men had been provided under this winter’s 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
up to February 23. The estimated number of 
man-days of work provided was 4,941,518. 

Thus, at the end of 19 weeks, the number 
of men given employment, and the number 
of man-days of work provided, this year 
almost equal the numbers during the whole 
of last winter’s program. The number of 
municipalities participating was, by February 
23, already greater than last year’s total for 
the entire period. 

The number of men given employment so 
far this year is more than double, and the 
number of man-days almost triple the num- 
bers during the 1959-60 program. 

For the 1960-61 season the estimated 
number of men employed was 121,291 and 
the estimated man-days were 5,163,828. For 
the 1959-60 season the figures were 51,610 
and 1,952,833 respectively, and for the 
1958-59 season, 41,539 and 1,695,733. 

The accompanying charts illustrate the 
growth of the program during the three sea- 
sons that have been completed since its 
inception in the autumn of 1958, that is, 
1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 

The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program was inaugurated in 1958. In the 
winter of 1958-59, it lasted six months, 
from the beginning of December until the 
end of May. The next winter, too, it lasted 
six months. 

For the winter of 1960-61, the opening 
date was advanced and the type of project 
that could qualify for the federal incentive 


broadened. That winter the program covered 
a period of 74 months, from October 15 
to the end of May. 


This winter’s program began on October 
15 and was scheduled to end on April 30 
but has been extended to May 31. The type 
of project eligible was again broadened to 
include almost all municipal projects that 
would not have been carried out in the 
absence of the program. 

The number of municipalities participat- 
ing, the number of projects approved, the 
direct payroll costs of the approved projects 
and the federal share of direct payroll costs 
have all risen in each of the program’s 
first three years. This trend is continuing 
during this, the fourth year. 

During the 1961-62 season so far, 2,423 
municipalities are participating in the pro- 
gram, compared with 2,163 in 1960-61, and 
869 and 647 in the two previous seasons 
(see table). 

The number of applications accepted dur- 
ing the 1961-62 season up to February 9 
was 6,471, compared with 7,197 in the 
whole 1960-61 season. For the 1959-60 and 
1958-59 seasons the corresponding figures 
were 2,602 and 2,328 (see table). 

The estimated total cost of the under- 
takings approved up to February 23 was 
$268,819 (of which $209,296,000 was 
expected to be spent during the period of 
the program), compared with a total of 
$296,266,000 for the entire 1960-61 pro- 
gram. The total cost of the 1959-60 program 
was $113,367,000 and that of the 1958-59 
program $102,558,000. 


MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Number of Municipalities Participating and Number of Applications Accepted, by Province, 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
Dec. 1, 1958 — May 31, 1959 Dec. 1, 1959 — May 31, 1960 Oct. 15, 1960 — Moy 31, 196) 
CANADA TOTALS 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COST ESTIMATED COST ESTIMATED TOTAL FEDERAL 
OF PROJECTS OF PROJECTS DURING GOVERNMENT INCENTIVE 
PERIOD OF PROGRAM PAYMENTS 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Oct. 15, 1960 — May 31, 1961 SREB 


Dec. 1, 1959 — May 31, 1960 KG 


Dec. 1, 1958 ~ May 31, 1959 


2,325,761 
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*Where the number of man-days is less than 10,000 the actual! number is inserted. 


**Where the number of men is less than 1,000 the actual number is inserted. 
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Direct payroll costs of the projects 
approved up to February 23 were estimated 
at $85,262,000, of which costs during the 
program period will be $69,476,000. The 
federal share of this is estimated to be 
$34,471,000. 


Comparable figures for the first three 
years of the program were: 


1958-59—total payroll costs, $33,202,000; 
during program period, $21,866,000; federal 
share, $10,828,000. 

1959-60—total payroll costs, $36,583,000; 
during program period, $25,648,000; federal 
share, $12,722,000. 

1960-61—total costs, $94,166,000; during 
program period, $72,851,000; federal share, 
$36,008,000. 





Working Conditions in Manufacturing, 1961 


Proportion of plant workers in Canadian manufacturing industry with a standard 
work week of 40 hours or less rose to 72 per cent in 1961; proportion on five- 
day week unchanged at 90 per cent but of office workers it rose to 96 per cent 


The proportion of plant workers in the 
Canadian manufacturing industry working 
40 hours a week or less, which had remained 
constant at 70 per cent during the three 
years. 1958 to 1960, increased to 72 per 
cent in 1961; the proportion was 58 per 
cent in 1955. 

The proportion of plant employees on a 
five-day week in 1961 was 90 per cent, 
unchanged from the 1960 figure; in 1955 
this proportion was 84 per cent. 

In the 1955-1961 period, the proportion 
of office workers in manufacturing with a 
scheduled work week of 374 hours or less 
rose from 60 to 70 per cent. The proportion 
of office workers on a five-day week rose 
from 89 to 96 per cent. 


The proportion of plant workers with a 
scheduled work week of over 40 but under 
44 hours dropped from 10 per cent in 1960 
to 8 per cent in 1961. This figure was 11 
per cent in 1956 and 1957, and 9 per cent 
for both 1958 and 1959. 


This information is contained in Working 
Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1961 
(see box), which provides similar informa- 
tion for other industries in addition to manu- 
facturing. 


Workers in the 8,441 manufacturing estab- 
lishments covered in the 1961 survey of 
working conditions conducted by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch numbered 
1,020,838, of which 778,475 were plant 
workers and 242,360 were office employees. 


Summaries of selected working conditions 
in manufacturing in the years 1956 to 1961, 
for plant and office workers respectively, are 
given in the accompanying Tables 1 and 2. 
The percentages given in these tables are 
the proportions that employees of establish- 
ments reporting specific items bear to the 
total of employees in all manufacturing 
establishments which replied to the survey 
questionnaire. They are not necessarily the 
proportions of employees actually covered 
by the various provisions. 





Working Conditions in 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1961, a 175-page report just issued by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, contains informa- 
tion on such working conditions as the 
standard work week, vacations with pay, 
paid statutory holidays, overtime provisions, 
bereavement leave, jury duty leave and the 
extent of collective agreements. The 
industries covered are: manufacturing, min- 
ing, land and air transportation, storage, 
public utilities, communications, municipal 
public works, hotels, restaurants, laundries 
and dry cleaning, retail and wholesale trade, 
and finance and insurance. 


Canadian Industry, 1961 


The report draws together in tabular form 
the information obtained from the Annual 
Survey of Working Conditions, conducted 
by the Working Conditions and Social 
Analysis Section of the Branch on May 1, 
1961. The statistical tables summarize the 
information received from nearly 18,000 
employing establishments. Of the 1,959,000 
workers employed by these establishments, 
573,000 were classified as office workers and 
1,386,000 as plant or non-office workers. 

The report will soon be available from 
the Queen's Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents 
a copy. 
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Plant Workers 


In 1961 a work week of 40 hours or less 
was the standard for 72 per cent of plant 
workers; five years earlier, in 1956, only 62 
per cent had a scheduled work week of 40 
hours or less. A five-day week was the 
standard for 90 per cent of plant workers, 
compared with 86 per cent in 1956. 


In the six years covered by Table 1 there 
have been marked increases in the percent- 
ages of workers who received paid vacations 
of three weeks. In 1961, as in the year before, 
72 per cent of plant workers were employed 
by establishments which provided paid 
vacations of three weeks; in 1956 only 63 
per cent of plant workers were in this 
position. 

During the same period the length of 
service required before the granting of a 


paid vacation of three weeks was shortened 
in many cases. In 1961, paid vacations of 
three weeks were given to 67 per cent of 
plant workers after service of 15 years or 
less; the corresponding percentage in 1956 
was 52. Last year 26 per cent of plant 
workers got vacations of three weeks after 
10 years or less whereas in 1956 only 4 
per cent could qualify for three-week vaca- 
tions with that length of service. 


Paid vacations of four weeks, usually 
after service of 25 years, were provided for 
in establishments employing 33 per cent of 
the plant workers covered by the 1961 
survey; in 1956 the corresponding percent- 
age was 10 and in 1951 it was only 2 per 
cent. 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
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Percentage of Plant Employees 
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In 1960 and 1961, this variation of policy was provided for 
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Office Employees 


The proportion of office employees in 
manufacturing firms eligible for a four-week 
paid vacation after 25 years service rose 
from 13 per cent in 1956 to 41 per cent in 
1961. 

In 1951, eight or more statutory holidays 
were granted to 76 per cent of office workers 
in manufacturing. By 1956 this proportion 
had risen to 85 per cent and has shown 
only minor changes since; in both 1960 and 
1961 it was 87 per cent. 

In the six years, 1955 to 1961, covered 
by Table 2, a standard work week of 375 
hours has been that most frequently 


scheduled for office workers in manufactur- 
ing; 41 per cent of those covered by the 
1956 survey were in this category and 
another 22 per cent had a standard work 
week of less than 374 hours. In 1961, the 
comparable percentages were 43 and 27 
respectively. 


The proportion of office employees with 
a work week of over 374 hours but under 
40 hours remained constant during 1961 at 
8 per cent; the proportion working a 40- 
hour week also remained constant at 18 per 
cent. The proportion of those working over 
40 hours remained unchanged at 4 per cent. 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
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Progress toward Shorter Work Week 


New York union wins basic 25-hour work week but other union attempts to gain 
reduction below 40-hour schedule now standard in Canada and United States have 
met with only limited success. Steelworkers will seek cut in hours this year 


In organized labour’s continuing efforts to 
obtain a shorter work week, the latest 
advance was the basic 25-hour work week 
gained by Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, New 
York. Nine thousand members of the local 
conducted a week-long strike before the 
employers agreed to the reduction in hours. 


A concurrent attempt by New York 
subway employees, members of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, to reduce their hours 
from 40 to 32 a week was not successful. 


Later this year, shorter work periods will 
be sought by the United Steelworkers of 
America in negotiations with the United 
States steel industry, the union’s wage policy 
committee decided last month. 


One of the most recent Canadian develop- 
ments in the campaign for a shortened work 
week was a demand in January by the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America. The union and a CLC local 
representing employees of John Labatt Ltd. 
at London, Ont., demanded, along with 
other contract improvements, a guaranteed 
four-day, 32-hour week with no reduction in 
take-home pay. The unions based their 
demand on the maintenance of employment 
in the face of advancing am alon in the 
industry. 


In 1961 negotiations in Canada, union 
attempts to win shorter work weeks were 
non-productive. Unions that had begun by 
demanding reductions in hours dropped this 
demand in final bargaining in favour of 
other benefits. 


An examination of collective agreements 
reached during the past few years shows 
that attempts to reduce the work week 
below 40 hours, now standard in Canada 
and the United States, have been successful 
in only a few industries and in isolated 
sections of other industries. 

(The annual survey of working conditions 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour found 
that on May 1, 1961, 72 per cent of plant 
workers in Canadian manufacturing had a 
standard work week of 40 hours or less 
(see page 286). A recent AFL-CIO survey 
found that only about 15 per cent of 
workers covered by collective agreements 
had regular work schedules of less than 40 
hours.) + 
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New York Electrical Workers 


The contract just signed by the New York 
local of the IBEW, which takes effect July 1 
and extends to June 30, 1964, provides for 
a regular five-hour day and five-day week 
at an hourly wage rate of $4.96. An addi- 
tional, or sixth hour, each day will be paid 
for at time and a half, or $7.44. Overtime 
hours are limited to 15 a week. 


The contract it replaces provided for a 
regular six-hour day and five-day week—the 
local had had a 30-hour week schedule for 
almost 30 years—at an hourly rate of $4.40. 
The electricians worked an extra hour every 
day at time and a half, or $6.60; they were 
permitted to work up to 15 hours overtime a 
week. 


Under the new contract, an electrician 
who works 30 hours a week (25 regular 
and five overtime) will receive $161.20. 
Under the old contract the weekly pay 
(for 30 hours regular and five hours. over- 
time) was $165, more than the weekly 
wages under the new contract. Only if they 
work more than one hour overtime each 
day will their new rates provide higher 
weekly wages than the old ones did. 

Under the previous contract the seventh, 
overtime hour was mandatory, and the elec- 
tricians regarded the $165.a week as regular 
income. In the new contract, the extra 
overtime hour each, day is not mandatory, 
but, because of the shortage of electricians 
in. New York. City, the local’s members 
are expected to work at least one overtime 
hour a day. 


As part of the new agreement, the union 
made two concessions: (1) the new settle- 
ment does not make the additional hour 
of overtime each day compulsory, and (2) 
the union has agreed to double the number 
of apprentices to be trained. The additional 
1,000 men, however, will complete only 
four years of training instead of continuing 
with the fifth and final year of apprentice- 
ship, and thus trainees will not achieve 
journeyman status. They are expected to 
form a pool of less expensive labour to 
counteract the increased costs of a shorter 
work week in the industry. 

The man who conducted the successful 
negotiations was Harry Van Arsdale, mana- 
ger of Local 3, who is also President of the 
million-member New York Central Labour 
Council. 
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The Shorter Work Week in Britain 


In Britain, the movement for a reduced 
normal work week, which had become firmly- 
established in 1960, virtually completed its 
course during 1961. The average reduction 
in normal weekly hours of work for the 
workers affected was nearly two hours, it is 
reported in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. 

When account is taken of other settle- 
ments and proposals of Wages Councils to 
reduce the normal work week at dates in 
1962, it means that during the past two 
and one-half years nearly all the manual 
workers covered by collective agreements 
and wages regulation orders in Britain will 
have obtained a shorter normal work week. 
Usually this will have been accomplished 
without loss of pay, and in general, normal 
weekly hours will then range from 42 to 
44 a week. ok 

For day workers in the general printing 
industry, hours were reduced to 41 in Sep- 
tember 1961 and will become 40 in Septem- 
ber 1962. At the end of October 1961, a 
40-hour week was introduced by the Ford 
Motor Co. Ltd. 





The strike by the 9,000 master construc- 
tion electricians, which could have paralyzed 
the city’s building industry, began January 
11. Settlement was reached on January 18 
and the industry was back to normal the 
next day. 


United Steelworkers Demands 


In the steel industry, the United Steel- 
workers of America will make a concerted 
effort during coming negotiations for a 
shorter work week. David J. McDonald, 
Steelworkers President, has announced that 
a shorter work week will be one of his 
union’s most important demands. 

At the beginning of February the union’s 
wage policy committee unanimously decided 
to make these demands in forthcoming 
negotiations for a new steel industry con- 
tract: shorter work periods, greater job 
security, higher wages and improved benefits. 

The union regards the shorter work week, 
with the same take-home pay, as the sim- 
plest method to combat the effects of unem- 
ployment and of automation. 


The steel union says that between 1955 
and 1960 the work force in its industry was 
reduced by 10 per cent—from 660,000 to 
about 600,000—and that by contrast, 10 
per cent more steel was produced during 
the same period. The steel industry declares, 
however, that the technological advances 
bringing this about actually create more jobs 
on the whole rather than reducing them. 
The union, however, points to the increas- 
ing long-term unemployment in the steel 
producing centres. 
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Recent Canadian Developments 


In Canada the only industries in which 
there appears to have been an important 
general movement toward shorter work 
weeks during the past two years have been 
the ladies’ garment industry and the printing 
industry. Some groups in other industries, 
however, have gained a shorter work week. 


The following agreements covering 500 or 
more workers negotiated in Canada during 
1960 and 1961 made provision for reduc- 
tions in working hours to less than 40 a 
week: 


—Agreements negotiated in August and 
September 1960 between dress manufac- 
turers’ guilds in Montreal and Toronto and 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union reduced the work week from 40 
hours to 39 hours, effective January 1, 1960 
in Montreal and January 1, 1962 in Toronto, 
and to 374 hours on January 1, 1963 in 
both cities. The number of employees 
affected was 12,000 in Montreal and 2,000 
in Toronto. 


—An agreement negotiated in January 
1960 between 38 bindery room employers 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, affecting 1,200 employees in 
Toronto, shortened the work week from 38? 
hours to 374 hours, effective June 1, 1960. 


—Agreement negotiated in February 1960 
between the Printing Trades Council and 
the Printing Pressmen in Toronto, affecting 
875 employees, reduced the week from 38? 
to 374 hours effective immediately. 


——_Agreement negotiated in October 1960 
between the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission and the National Union of 
Public Service Employees reduced the work 
week for salaried employees from 374 to 
35 hours, effective April 1, 1961. 


—Agreement negotiated in December 
1960 between the Associated Fur Industries 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, affecting 600 employees 
in Toronto, reduced the work week from 
40 to 384 hours in 1961, to 37 hours in 
1962, and to 36 hours in 1963. 

—Agreement negotiated in January 1961 
between the Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Manu- 
facturers Association and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in Win- 
nipeg reduced the work week to 374 hours, 
effective December 1960. 

—Agreement negotiated in February 
1961 between the Toronto Telegram and 
the American Newspaper Guild reduced the 
work week from 374 to 364 hours for the 
regular shift, and from 364 to 35 hours for 
the night shift, effective January 1, 1962. 
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—Agreement negotiated in May 1961 
between the Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) and six hospitals in Montreal and 
district, and one reached the following 
month with H6pital H6tel-Dieu, Montreal, 
reduced the work week from 41 to 35 hours 
for office workers, effective September 3, 
1961. 


—An agreement negotiated in August 
1961 between RCA Victor, Montreal, and 
its Employees’ Association, affecting 650 
employees, reduced the work week from 
38% to 374 hours, effective July 17, 1961. 


—An agreement between the Quebec 
Millinery Manufacturers’ Association and 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, negotiated 
early in 1961, reduced the weekly hours 
from 40 to 373. 


—An agreement negotiated in January 
1961 between the City of Montreal and its 
inside employees represented by a chartered 
local of the CNTU shortened the work week 
from 35 to 332 hours. 


Some of the agreements during the past 
two years that provided for a shortening 
of the work week did not lower the weekly 
hours below 40, or even as low as 40, but 
the following made large reductions: 


—An agreement negotiated January 1961 
between the City of Montreal and the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters re- 
duced weekly hours from 56 to 42 hours 
at termination of agreement. 


—An agreement negotiated in April 1961 
between the Canadian British Aluminum 
Co., Baie Comeau, Que., and the Metal 
Trades Federation (CNTU) reduced the 
weekly hours from 48 to 42. 


—An agreement negotiated December 
1960 between Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, 
and the Syndicat des employés de la Co. 
Ltée., Dominion Corset, reduced weekly 
hours from 423 to 40. 


—An agreement negotiated July 1960 
between Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal, and 
Steinberg’s Employees Protective Association 
(Ind.) reduced weekly hours from 45 to 40. 


—An agreement negotiated December 
1960 between Canadian Westinghouse, Trois- 
Riviéres, Que., and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers reduced hours 
from 45 to 423. 


Agreements negotiated in 1961 between 
the Carpenters and the following firms 
reduced hours from 48 to 44 weekly: 


Northern Forest Products Ltd., Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Abitibi Power & Paper, Western 
Ontario; St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont.; 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont.; 
Kimberly Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, 
Kapuskasing and Long Lac, Ont.; KVP, 
Espanola, Ont.; and Dryden Paper, Dryden, 
Ont. 


The following agreements negotiated 
during 1960 reduced hours from 48 to 44 
weekly: 


Association of Lake Carriers, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union 


Communauté des Soeurs de la Charité, 
Montreal district, and Services Federation 
(CCGL) 


Association Patronale de Services Hospi- 
taliers, Quebec, and Services Federation 
(CCCL) 


An agreement negotiated August 1960 
between Price Bros., Kenogami, Que., and 
L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs re- 
duced the weekly hours from 60 to 54. An 
agreement negotiated in October 1960 
between Association Marchands Détaillants, 
Quebec, and Syndicat Catholique des em- 
ployés de garage de Québec, Inc., reduced 
hours weekly from 49 to 45, 


In the United States 


In the United States, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, as early as April 1959 one 
in six, or 17 per cent, of workers employed 
in plants and offices in 17 principal cities 
were working fewer than 40 hours a week. 


In the ladies’ garment industry at that 
time, about 97 per cent of all members of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union were working a 35-hour week. In 
the printing industry, 94 per cent of all 
tradesmen were working an average of 374 
hours a week. In the construction industry, 
12 per cent of all union workers were on 
a standard seven-hour day, and about half 
the employees in the brewing industry were 
working 374 hours a week. A large group 
of workers in the rubber industry was 
working a six-hour day and a 36-hour week. 


In the bakery and confectionery industry, 
many employees were working a week of 
less than 40 hours. This was also true of 
large groups in the mining, longshoring, 
jewellery, lumber, and fur industries. Many 
office and clerical workers, and in the 
larger cities many workers in retail trade, 
were working fewer than 40 hours a week. 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1961 


Survey of individual union locals provides breakdown of union membership in 
Canada—almost million and half—by industry, province, labour market area 


At the beginning of 1961 labour unions 
in Canada had approximately 1,447,000 
members, according to survey returns re- 
ceived by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour dir- 
ectly from national and international union 
headquarters, central labour congresses and 
independent local organizations. 


The data obtained from the survey were 
published in. the 1961 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada, a handbook that 
contains statistical tables on union member- 
ship and a comprehensive directory of 
labour organizations with names of their 
principal officers and publications, and the 
distribution of their locals. The statistical 
data contained in the handbook are Canada- 
wide totals broken down by congress affilia- 
tion and type.and size of union. 


The tables on the following pages. supple- 
ment the information: included in Labour 
Organizations in Canada by showing the 
distribution of union membership in Canada 
by industry, province and labour market 
area. The tables are based on a separate 
survey directed at the beginning of the 
year to individual union locals across the 
country. In this “survey, each union local 
was requested to report the total number of 
its members, and the industry and location 
in which~all or most of them were em- 
ployed. Some locals, accounting for about 
7 per cent of the membership ‘total, indi- 
cated that their members were dispersed 
throughout several locations in different 
areas or provinces, and these locals are 
classified separately in the accompanying 
tables. 

The first of the four tables shows the 
distribution of union membership by indus- 
try on the basis of the DBS Standard Indus- 
trial Classification (1948). The data in this 
table are shown for the most part on the 
“major group” level. In instances where 
more detail could usefully be provided, 
care was taken to adhere to combinations 
of recognized industrial sub-groups. For the 
railway industry, which is not further sub- 
divided in the standard classification system, 
subtotals are provided to show the division 
of membership between the operating and 
non-operating sectors. 
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Included as a supplement to the first 
table, Table 2 shows in alphabetical order 
the names of international, national and 
regional unions or independent local organi- 
zations that account for more than one- 
tenth of the union membership within the 
industry groups. The table thus does not 
necessarily show all organizations active 
within any particular industry group, but 
only those having more than 10 per cent 
of the organized workers in the group. 

In Table 3 union membership in Canada 
is broken down by province, and Table 4 
shows its distribution by labour market 
area. The boundaries of the labour market 
areas dealt’ with in Table 4 are broader 
than those of the centres for which the areas 
are named. In general, a labour market area 
corresponds to the area served by a local 
office of the National Employment Service. 
In-some cases labour market areas consist 
of two,or more NES local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by an 
asterisk and the local office areas they com- 
prise are listed in the Appendix to Table 4. 

At the beginning of 1961 nearly 7,000 
union locals were active in Canada, and 
although the. survey met with a generally 
excellent response, not all of the locals 
supplied the required data. The number of 
locals from which no information was on 
hand appears in Tables 1 and 3. The 
corresponding entry for these locals in the 
membership column in Tables 1 and 3 re- 
presents the difference between the Canada- 
wide membership total based on the survey 
of union headquarters mentioned earlier 
and the membership reported by the 
responding locals. 

The uneven quality of the basic source 
data and the practical difficulties inherent 
in the processing of the returns necessarily 
reduce the accuracy of the results. The 
statistics presented here, therefore, indicate 
only in a broad and approximate way the 
industrial and geographic distribution of 
organized labour in Canada. 


The information for this article was 
obtained by the Collective Bargaining Sec- 
tion of the Economics and Research Branch 


from local union secretaries, whose co-oper- 
ation is gratefully acknowledged. 
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TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1961 
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* Includes some sawmilling. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1961 
Industry Group 
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Wood products .... 


Paper products .... 


Electrical apparatus and supplies 
Non-metallic mineral products 


Products of petroleum and coal 


Chemical products 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods Workers 
(Ind.) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Mining Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Association des Employes de Molson (Ind.) 
Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Shoe Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Ladies Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lithographers (CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (Ind.) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered locals 

Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Construction 


TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1961 (Concl'd) 


Industry Group 
Miscellaneous industries 
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Transportation, storage, communication 


Air transport and airports 
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Railways 
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Service 


Community or public service 


Government service 
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Recreation service 
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Business service 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TCA Sales Employees (Ind.) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 


Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Street Railway Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


B.C. Telephone Workers (Ind.) 
Canadian Telephone Employees (ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) | 
Service Employees Federation (CNTU) 


B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Postal Employees (CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY PROVINCE, 1961 
Ss 














Number Locals Reporting 
Province of 
Locals . Number Membership 

Newfoundland ss.¢2 4.b08 st bi oye dak Se. eee aA Pee hares og sl -ce ree icc oa 110 100 32,000 
Prince Edward) Island sea. . fa? 5 > ieee Pabgeaas cea: se ceo reeled ager 32 27 1,800 
Nova Scotiat fo hee fe cette tea ene re Eee sitar loss.a ss reRls core 328 298 44,300 
Wew Brunswick <c.ccsccr coe Cer eee ee tte toto, 2)» els ole grte eka nen ota 290 251 26,100 
Quebec... :osc0hs cede nes budshan shabede AONE MAMMARIME De 5s cine vont een ee 1, 606 1,419 353,300 
ONEATID oi dicicis on eral etepoo a eee  ear hee, sacl cae eer 2,689 2,435 550, 000 
Manitobsve crc cass «con. lo ate Seine ec eee ene OES, « oer Peete 304 283 61,600 
Saskatche wall Jones s- s<cyeege ata c cra eae eee ea elatranerns ae». cic ere cher trier eras 372 338 43,000 
OU yon 2: Re Re CR ccrcscdne te orto eB iotincnd cbc dukcunciginns do eee COINS beta 404 367 60,500 
British Columbia. 2.04... GAndade hed en ae AIRE Be. o os Sse cite teeta 787 775 191,500 
Yukonand Northwest lerritories: .-- eer reer ts. te ee ereere 8 7 900 
UUs foltermunavary=m nidoniplelecMasnb anh onmocdou dacthshnondcoonPaganqoanouGdegS0 4% 15 14 34,300 
YN Coty as | ee, A I nn nee ER oe Cine an AER EERO S ncn coo. cox anh log AS DION Oe 631 47, 600 

Totals et csc cetoa -DeeOnRe eaie Or artti tars ace teroorets) oteteeeters 6,945 6,945 1,446, 900 





*Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers, and Actors’ Equity. 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1961 

















Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Newfoundland 
Gorner Broole? 17..t tn ete chee oe ane ar oes 26 3,100 
Grand Walls: + apie: acrStarerd vee hack cies Erne 20 2,400 
St JOHN a Sees Stee ote tele te eaten ec 54 11,200 
‘TWO ‘OF ANOLe ALICAS! hs o. eeleee eaters Sane Rete es 2 15, 400 
Prince Edward Island - 
Charlottetowi'a, socwae cw sreicice cisterna trameteateroars ya 1,300 | Summerside 
Nova Scotia 
ATIVOTS foci ecto oicio orale ih cauene iat dette reer ee crate 15 1,100 Bridgewater, Inverness, Liverpool, 
Halifax: . 7 cisisicises svete Seidnde aaenanete + Serve naira. te ot 90 16,800 Springhill, Yarmouth 
Kentiwvalles $A joss aiceseinacapent nbackecrioc tite oma toe 22 1,200 
New: Glasc0Wis ct. os sca avti wartime ter mevanataer acre 4] 5, 200 
Sydney 25. sk ie we Mia carols Seca yeep ate cote wale 76 16,300 
TE TUTO sais x a's.w 6:50. 0a: © aheis co 5-0 Aor ene eee enn oom 17 1,000 
"EWOvVOT, MOLE AYERS > xc zt, cieieesave esoce ererotopeie = etese eicneit ses 4 500 
New Brunswick 
Bathurst ees. 2 3 cexas, chicas tien eee tele ice le 1,700 Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 
Campbellton: .-..camanene Pe eee. 21 2,700 
HGmuUndstoncsccaaaste crate hee eee gee ee eee 15 1,200 
Frederictons. oi: psec. Seer ee oe es ode 24 1,200 
Moncton 2s) fai ace & aieic vine dacerats oa te eee me eee 51 5,800 
Newcastle's... .civaiis vs cane cee Deere eee aera 10 1,200 
Saint Jolin) sateen yc ties here miceen enero eee 81 9,500 
"TWOsOrsI Ore: AYCAS! 7. oe nee ease etek rai mend 3 700 
Quebec 
Asbestos... 250 4: 23. esate: pater. Be 4 2,100 Maniwaki, Mont Laurier, Montmagny 
Besubarnoisje oncccaciiee talent ieee eee eee il 1,500 
Buckingham.) ..3.2..2 2nd tet. ee ene lee nik 1,200 
Drummondville, |... 0% f. Sache eae ae eee 18 3,400 
Farnham—Granby*. 2... at ete erect cian oe 41 5, 800 
GESDE* iio See a re oe ee eee re Ee So ee 10 1,900 
Hull* (included with Ottawa, Ont.). 
Joliette. . 3.0 0. sa cAptrtrte dred Meets MEME: ete oe 35 3,000 
] Fel io hb KS mn neic. EMER ICE Romie iA ns cre ha cree een li 1,400 
LaciStidieant) & eh rae. ohcRaee tac ene a eee 98 12,900 
Lachute—Ste. Therese”. :..5...,...06000+ seed ots teak 15 2,500 
Montreal? . 02 c.dcs seach ot dean see ee he eee 513 203,300 
Quebee=Levist cer. oct ee eee 150 28,900 
Quebec!NorthiShore*.... 9.225 eee eee 38 11,200 
Rim Ouski;, sissies is 0c on os dee See ee ROO oe 18 1,700 
Riviere:.dw Lous. gran aoe ee re 20 1,400 
Rouyn—Vali@Or* es cont eect eee ae 35 4,300 
St. Hyacint hess a perce ere ee tase 24 4,000 
Stidean cose seers sc, a acc Oe ee eee 25 3,500 
Stei-Agathe—pt. Jerome. .... sen. oe eee eee 18 2,700 
Sha winipanis. i Mens cer cre kom eee ee eee 34 5,500 
Sherbrooke® steer nna ee ee eee 81 11,500 
Sorel Fics conc te ee ee 6 Te Tar ae 13 2,900 
Thetford—Megantic—St. Georges*................ 27 3, 800 
PUTOISPRIVviGres*. vaca: cee 2 Oh ee 58 9,600 
WVialleyield! ace testo «Ache Rene et see. 20 3,000 
Wictoria valle: cee eta econ osc eee eee eae 27 3,300 
LL Wo Orem Orevareastecninat icc cle cee meron eee 14 9,700 
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TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1961 (Cont’d.) 











Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 

Ontario 
Bellevilleo—Trenton*2 je ices se om ols spa da sides sie cess 51 5, 800 Arnprior, Barrie, Bracebridge, 
Bra DON. ..eeeee ta. Wee oes tice +s lle it ie ieldieyels scl 14 1,300 Carleton Place, Collingwood, 
Brantford. .....4.46+-secneeee cess cee cseceeerencees 52 7,600 Gananoque, Goderich, Hawkesbury, 
TOE Valle weet tiers oles Arcee co ote cis Site welete‘eins 6 16 2,000 Leamington, Lindsay, Listowel, 
GAUIATION 2 Sete. Senet sein at ola te tliatetas othe tates 22 3,000 Midland, Napanee, Orillia, 
EG IDOUT Beh po Fetes ere ae 8 aks el rar Ravenel Safe % otal htorerstevel gs ah 19 1,300 Parry Sound, Perth, Picton, 
(Cryst e SIR es eos Se oes Sool a Caen aoe eae 35 6, 400 Renfrew, Simcoe, Sioux Lookout, 
OrEeP TANCES TS, Coen cores oh tokhte sess cee atewecsens 20 1,400 Sturgeon Falls, Wallaceburg. 
Hort) William—PortArthur*?). 2. cece: a. .clsele sl 113 26, 700 
Coa a Niche: c eu Oe coaens Or 8 otois © eyeyaltenoisholt oSidieasia aie ape 53 5,100 
(Gina loli; saab Sc aah Stan Ome neeun ee Ooeanatenarn 46 5,000 
ML EATIA UL GOTE fe Sever ois eieretcrrts..« chete aia entetohove ache cbse. lopensl aie 'srs 154 42,900 
KMapuskasingar. em mocaceametiae esi donatyeta aa 12 6,000 
UNGUIVGTRD I Sas o SO nS aU ln Cree SIs Ae eerste care 30 3,400 
Kangston (sees sere cachet eo Melos gs 37 5,600 
SG lea ee SRC Re aor cen oes maar 63 11,600 
(LOT One Sonoeatoon apoeacaac roeee rer auie tice wreriae 98 17,100 
Niapara Peninsulat josie s= seein sett ooklekin. a: 180 28, 600 
INOnb EBA Vette ta secpan ele ow boo ht «oe tye siona/ails 44 3,900 
(OST eases aati ls Sane Oe ee 52 18,700 
Oita wac— Hl ulleeyas tee ower sec Ades w aaltlele o Sisle Siea 132 26,100 
ON SO iNel on nace so Ke aon gaoo oe mana Sorat anne 17 1, 200 
[Revenlsy yo) Oeari. pels aatiedc bonding orn. ce Adina mace amas & 26 2,400 
eter boroug hime ct Ais nce rie ee hc ae etl ose le ake 50 7,800 
rescotel..«MIeraReG «+ Foe eee Mee DATK« » oie lets 9 1,300 
alas ABU Ay ot ae ts Rit AE, AES are ena Sains 44 3, 200 
Sarit eeeey Bee ee Eee ee ses caccees 34 6, 400 
SAUL CMS LO ss UAT Le eine re can srsleriela sue opssetets overs seals 7s éusr's ays 48 11,100 
STIG SME A) LS Reems cree sales incising Wiel nice. aie ete wier os 18 1,400 
SiR l Mn Anela 5 Oe ODE Gott ole orc Meee acre 39 2,500 
SSUICL DUTVae eee eee retists Sev elareieiaisst wsiticrcleysrgicarese eis'e 73 30,900 
iimmins-— Markland la ke*-aesecers ser ere = ci ere eae 60 6,500 
PLONON LOM ET. pete RR eines cot «- aii ameape oes 496 170,200 
VALU CL LOLA Were terete mirror crcests lec ir oietire te islarepsveusisrcuele a 6 1,100 
W210 Gl SO Tesi eaycycecbarsrseuetenmas rabeeaed eaeoxaronnomursielesisiarsyseraans 85 29, 500 
Woodstock— lillsonburg%.. 22. ssa hs ce de sswes «cc 26 3,400 
ThwiOrOLBUIOTeL ALORS sae siae cia ke cieicis ais 1:6. oleisleisiere's oc es 24 34,900 

Manitoba 
READ OMMEORe meee os cee ecietie ck aerials © oit.a's 33 1,800 Dauphin, Portage la Prairie. 
Hii TO. 5 AGenGeAR RI EEOaboe SPIGA to Gohiin Soames 12 2,700 
(RGR AS Me oe, sncsies.6is 6 oo. s ARR Ste etna 8 11 1,500 
Warmine oe... os stee auc so ss sls os Seepeamenpiteiete «<6 vs cxake 211 54, 200 
{TeOROTEITLOLE ATCAS sho 2c. 5 cicioe Hee IGOI so 0a esicea 2 1 700 

Saskatchewan 

Wi easis AN Sakata GE ee ONC ODL CC OE er ete 40 4,400 Estevan, Lloydminster, Swift Current. 
Nps bbleLorc samemisiae mince temas c.eeiess cies cisicte 16 1,400 
denincerALberhaee.s tema ce iimrcticiis otmmeee esate 34 2,300 
Regina serie eee sielereisteioie os ¢ ercefain get's 83 12,300 
Sas ka too eee... sco see teitiae mucus eters Serine s alatelet sat etane 88 11,100 
VWGSAS atts apdan abo Cony oCoLanne Con ape nn eres tee 9 1, 200 
Nay dlls May ale...» aeoverds OO MPR Oo os DOR Oo. aes 28 1,800 
Mm OrOnuaOLe al CASS cee. colt eect tisisiat » vrteieys es 10 5, 200 

Alberta 
Blaimmoress)..cscen .- Se tin ER soba coos Cee 11 1,500 Edson, Red Deer. 
(OONERTA otidii a c hog GOOG FOG hin CIC Bein © hor Oana 113 24, 400 
Dramihe lens mists aesc cen oak ae rk os Saath ee winas 16 1,100 
LE CUNAONCONA CAR te a | cetera eames) nies crte sc siavetsiers 136 26,900 
ILO A AIOE tet ode oe dite o o soumeinon to oper me ove te 38 2,600 
NMBQICineRELatwe ernst: Met ae tes aa miattocin ern gte:< 27 2,600 
My OTOGMLIONG LAT CAS em ce cin elreisisieeeeieinte cielel ocarsiensione iaile’e!s 2 1, 800 

British Columbia 

Gentralevancouver lslanG*saee semen «6 dels. note aioe - 63 14, 800 Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, 
(Chav devel ey oh ON amen aeetion mean tanner 26 3,700 Princeton, Quesnel. 
CTRL GODS etn ete siete io istSis cee eye weotescecers erence 2s Bil 2,700 
HECH OTA eros a coe Onl oy rer gO ge arg rea eee 8 1,900 
Drrawacan eV alloy S26. On, sks sicepes at aes ads «tre 59 7,800 
Ree AT TA tee ee tea ie oclte aa age aah oc 30 3,300 
IETUACS LOUDCL CANARIA. Sete erare ets «He's Metneeictars ae cere 34 3,500 
Boat ee Neleonth ao Bustin r, de oper ities» 40 5,900 
Vancouver—New Westminster*..............---+-: 355 128,000 
VACLOTISTLE. AMAR UD . ROmtAtEE ER Maid... SARE. «Ave trees 94 15, 900 
Marr OLOLAIILOLOSA LCR Se See ee tide tipcrtores Py atee epee ee 4 1,400 


ee ere ee kiites eer ee ee 


*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more N.E.S. local office areas. 


See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 
LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component N.E.S. local 
office areas in light type. 


Québec 


Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montreal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. 
Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Quebec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St JérOme: Ste Agathe, St Jér6me. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 
Trois Rivieres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: 
Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission 
City, New Westminster, Vancouver. 








Age is no barrier to persons wishing to acquire new skills or upgrade their old ones 
under Schedule 5 of the federal-provincial training program for unemployed workers. 
Any male or female over 16 years of age and registered for employment with the NES 
is eligible who meets entrance requirements for the particular course. Above, three 
graduates of a course at Cornwall, Ont., are seen with their instructor, George Russell 
(left). They are: G. Dessoriers, 42; R. Houde, 23; and O. Laperle, 54. 


(See story on page 278) 
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Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Employment by Department of Labour of qualified examination technician to aid 
provincial apprenticeship branches in construction and evaluation of trade 
examinations in order fo obtain more uniformity is recommended by Committee 


The Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, at its 13th meeting, held in 
Ottawa February 14 and 15, recommended 
that the Department of Labour employ a 
qualified examination technician to assist 
provincial apprenticeship branches with the 
construction and evaluation of trade exam- 
inations in order to establish more uni- 
formity in the preparation, administration 
and evaluation of interprovincial standards 
examinations. The technician would be 
added to the staff of the Vocational Train- 
ing Branch. 

The Committee acted on the advice of 
provincial Directors of Apprenticeship, who 
met in Ottawa on February 12 and 13. The 
Directors were present at the meeting of 
the Advisory Committee. 

Again acting on the advice of the Direc- 
tors, the Committee, which is composed of 
representatives of management, labour and 
provincial departments of education and 
labour, recommended that interprovincial 
examinations be written in 1962 in the sheet 
metal and carpentry trades and that the 
examinations now being prepared in the 
heavy duty repair and motor vehicle repair 
(body) trades be given a trial this year for 
possible approval for nation-wide use in 
1963. 

Nation-wide examinations are now given 
in the electrical construction, motor vehicle 
repair (mechanical) and plumbing trades. 
Apprentices who successfully pass these 
examinations are issued a certificate bearing 
a special red seal that is recognized as proof 
of trade proficiency in the nine provinces 
participating in the federal-provincial train- 
ing agreement. 

Since the program began in 1960, red 
seals have been issued to 250 successful 


apprentices in electrical construction, to 
1,167 in motor vehicle repair, and to 97 
in plumbing. A mark of 70 must be attained 
in the interprovincial examinations before 
a seal is issued. 

Revision of three of the existing trade 
analyses was recommended. They are: 
plumbing, welding and steamfitting. 


As recommended by the Directors of 
Apprenticeship, the Committee asked the 
Department of Labour to prepare a course 
of study or course outline, based on the 
existing trade analysis, of the motor vehicle 
repair (mechanical) trade. The Committee 
emphasized that the outline should not be so 
detailed that an instructor could not use 
his own techniques in conducting the course. 
The possibility that this course outline might 
be the forerunner of similar outlines in 
other trades that can be taken into inter- 
provincial use was mentioned by the Com- 
mittee. 


Before an examination for nation-wide 
use is adopted, a trade analysis is prepared 
(see box). To date, 17 analyses have been 
completed. The Committee at last month’s 
meeting recommended that the Department 
of Labour proceed with the analysis of 
five more trades: millwright, instrument 
mechanic, industrial electrician, appliance 
servicing, and office machine mechanic. 


After a discussion of technician training, 
the Committee recommended that the 
National Advisory Committee on Tech- 
nological Education consider developing a 
new and more flexible method of testing 
the competence of journeymen applying for 
entrance to institutes of technology. That 
advisory committee is a subcommittee of 
the National Technical and Vocational 





Trade Analyses 


Trade analyses list the essential operations 
a qualified journeyman should be able to 
perform as well as the related theoretical 
knowledge he should possess to be fully 
competent in his trade. The main use of 
the analyses is to provide the basis for 
courses of instruction in schools and institu- 
’ tions, and in industry for on-the-job training. 
They also serve as a means of evaluating 
a person’s previous experience in a trade. 
Seventeen analyses have been completed: 
bricklaying, carpentry, cooking (commer- 
cial), electrical (construction), heavy duty 


repair, machinists, motor vehicle repair 
(body), motor vehicle repair (mechanical), 
painting and decorating, plastering, plumb- 
ing, radio and television repair, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning, sheet metal, steam- 
fitting, toolmaking, and welding (gas and 
arc). 

Work is progressing on analyses of two 
more trades: lineman (electric utility) and 
residential oil burner installation and servic- 
ing. Revisions are being made of existing 
analyses in two trades: motor vehicle repair 
(mechanical) and machinist. 


NN ae 
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In Great Britain, the increase in appren- 
ticeship during the period April 1959 to 
October 1961 kept ahead of the rise in 
the numbers of school-leavers entering em-7 
ployment, it is stated in an interim report 


of the National Youth Employment Council. 

In the first nine months of last year, 
97,902 boys—38.4 per cent of those leaving 
school in that period—were apprenticed to 
skilled crafts, compared with 86,954—36 
per cent—during the same period in 1960. 


Training Advisory Council (L.G., June 
1961, p. 550). 

C. R. Ford, Director of the Vocational 
Training Branch, presented a report on 
his tour of training establishments in West- 
ern Europe and Asia. R. H. MacCuish, 
Assistant Director of the Branch, presented 
a report of recent branch activities. 

Additional subjects discussed included: 
the place of apprenticeship in the develop- 
ment of the labour force, enrichment of 
training for apprentices, upgrading of non- 
apprentices in designated trades, and train- 
ing in federal Government departments and 
agencies. 

The meeting was addressed by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. Michael Starr, and 
Deputy Minister George V. Haythorne. It 
was under the chairmanship of H. C. 
Nicholls, Director of Milne and Nicholls 
Ltd., Toronto. 


Minister of Labour 


There is a growing need for more and 
better training in Canada for our labour 
force, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, told the meeting. 

Because of the recent increase in federal 
financial assistance for vocational training 
facilities, there has been a great growth 
in the training capacity of schools, he said. 
In all the provinces together, there were 
now facilities in Canada for training 80,000 
students. 

But this expansion of training facilities 
is only the first phase of our work, Mr. 
Starr said. “The federal Government is not 
satisfied just to see more schools being 
built. We are interested in the programs 
that will be provided in these schools and 
in industry. We want to see these new 
schools serve adequately the youth of our 
country, and industry... 

“Our training programs must be flexible 
and must not be bound by outmoded legis- 
lation and regulations,” Mr. Starr continued. 
Every province had legislation relating to 
apprenticeship, and he hoped it was “being 
studied, and changed if necessary to keep 
it in line with apprenticeship as a training 
program.” 

The Minister remarked that the appren- 
ticeship agreements between the federal and 
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provincial governments had now been in 
force for eight years and would expire in 
1964. It was not too soon, he said, to con- 
sider what changes in the agreements were 
needed “to provide better skilled craftsmen 
and better opportunities for those young 
Canadians who wish to make a career in 
industry.” 

Industry, Mr. Starr said, had an important 
part to play in this planning of programs, 
especially the apprenticeship program, 
because industry had a great stake in the 
results. 

Asked whether the federal contribution 
of 75 per cent of the cost of capital 
expenditures by the provinces for school 
buildings and equipment might be extended 
beyond March 31, 1963, Mr. Starr said 
the Government thought it should not. The 
Government would contribute 50 per cent 
of the cost after that date, however. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


The retraining of unemployed workers 
raises the question of how far apprentice- 
ship training can be applied to older work- 
ers, and how far the traditional practices 
of such training can be modified to take 
account of their circumstances, said George 
V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The two main reasons why older workers 
have not taken apprenticeship training in 
the past have been age limits and the lower 
wages paid to apprentices, he said. Age 
limits were not applied as rigidly as they 
had been, but he asked whether it was 
realistic to apply the usual starting rates 
in such cases, and how, during training, 
recognition could be given to the experience 
and maturity of the older apprentice. 

Another question that the Committee had 
been considering was the training of appren- 
tices in the manufacturing industries, a 
sector of the economy that would doubtless 
expand and become more diversified. How 
could this sort of training best be applied 
in this field? Questions that rose here in- 
cluded that of what to do about appren- 
ticeship training in smaller plants and about 
apprenticeship on an industry-wide basis. 

Mr. Haythorne said that there was clearly 
a need for close co-operation between man- 
agement and labour in the developing and 
carrying out of programs in industry. 

He suggested that one way in which 
government could help here might be by 
providing an industrial training information 
service. 

Mr. Haythorne pointed out that the num- 
ber of registered apprentices in Canada had 
been increasing steadily; and, excluding the 
province of Quebec, it now stood at about 
20,000, which was about double the number 
10 years ago. He said that a larger propor- 
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tion of the apprentices also were receiving 
classroom training than had been the case. 
But although these developments were en- 
couraging, there was still much room for 
improvement. 


Technician Training 


There is no reason why the journeyman 
of today cannot become the technician of 
tomorrow. 

This was the consensus of members of 
the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee, who stressed the need to develop in 
Canada recognized levels of training which 
could be attained by anyone with the ability 
and desire to do so. 

These levels, for example, journeyman 
or technician or intermediate steps between, 
ought to be well defined and the paths 
leading to them well marked. 

Members agreed that the present system 
of allowing entry to the institutes only to 
those who have a high school or secondary 
school certificate was unrealistic. It is the 
level of mathematics, science and English 
that a person has attained that is more 
important than the high school grade he has 
completed. It was suggested that a system 
of entrance proficiency examinations be 
developed that would test equivalency in 
those subjects a person needs to be able 
to master the subjects taught in the 
institutes. 

The development of this system would 
give qualified journeymen an opportunity 
to obtain technician training even though 
they may not have attained the grade level 
presently required for entry to an institute 
of technology. 


Apprenticeship in Development of Labour Force 


An apprentice ought to be able to com- 
plete his training, even if it were inter- 
rupted by layoff, and a journeyman ought 
to be able to advance to technician standing 
without having to meet all the requirements 
for entrance to a technical institute, the 
Committee agreed when discussing the place 
of apprenticeship in the development of the 
labour force. 

Mr. MacCuish said that it was not reason- 
able to allow apprentices who were laid off 
because of lack of work to drift into 
unskilled work, while at the same time 
unskilled unemployed people were being 
trained at the public expense. 

It was pointed out that in Ontario, coun- 
cils had been organized to arrange for the 
rotation of apprentices from one firm to 
another when work was short. 

Several members said that training facili- 
ties in their part of the country were taken 
up and consequently there was no place in 
which unemployed apprentices could be 
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Twenty new technical colleges are under 
construction in Scotland and completions 
are expected to average one a month during 
the next year. 


The aim of the program is to stimulate the 
day release of young workers in industry for 


part-time study. By 1965, 
will be available. 


100,000 places 


trained. Mr. MacCuish said that lack of 
fully equipped facilities should not be made 
a reason for rejecting those who wanted 
such training. He suggested that they could 
at least be upgraded in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

The general opinion appeared to be that 
the number of apprentices out of work was 
not large. 


Enrichment of Training for Apprentices 


The Committee discussed the “enrich- 
ment” of apprenticeship training by the pro- 
vision of teaching in mathematics, science, 
and related studies for apprentices who had 
not reached high school graduation before 
starting apprenticeship. Apprentices can get 
this instruction “the hard way,” e.g., by 
attending evening classes or taking corres- 
pondence courses, it was pointed out, but 
it was suggested that it might be well to 
provide it as part of regular apprenticeship 
training. 

Mr. Ford said that one of the objections 
raised to extra training in mathematics, etc., 
was that the curriculum for apprentices was 
already so loaded that there was no room 
for extra subjects. He thought it ought to 
be part of the programs of our institutions 
to provide for those who wanted to increase 
their knowledge in these subjects. Advanced 
technical evening classes were in effect in 
the Ontario educational system. This pro- 
vided a “second route,” and he thought that 
it should be established in every province. 

B. F. Addy, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Manitoba, said that entrance stand- 
ards were necessary, but he did not agree 
that junior matriculation should be re- 
quired. In Manitoba, proficiency exams were 
set in mathematics, science and English, and 
apprentices must demonstrate proficiency in 
these three subjects; but a complete aca- 
demic standard was not required. He 
thought that consideration should be given 
to setting high school graduation as the 
entrance requirement, or, as an alternative, 
equivalent standing in the three subjects 
named. 


Upgrading of Non-Apprentices 


The Committee discussed the question of 
providing training for non-apprentices, such 
as helpers and improvers, so that they could 
qualify for journeymen’s examinations. 
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Several of the delegates contended that 
such employees needed some spur from 
employer or union before they would make 
the effort needed to qualify, and that it was 
necessary for them to see “something in it 
for themselves.” One suggested inducement 
was for employers to agree to pay a small 
differential to qualified men. Special refer- 
ence was made to carpenters in the con- 
struction industry, many of whom, it was 
pointed out, were not journeymen. 

Mr. MacCuish said that employers and 
unions should take an interest in up-grading. 
He suggested that some thought should be 
given to providing training facilities for 
those wanting to up-grade themselves. 


Training in Federal Government Departments 


The problem of apprenticeship training in 
federal agencies, and in those operating 
interprovincially, was discussed; Trans- 
Canada airlines was cited as one example. 
Various federal agencies were already con- 
ducting internal training programs, it was 
reported. 

Mr. MacCuish stated that the setting up 
of a training program for federal depart- 
ments, and their participation in provincial 
apprenticeship programs, was a problem that 
had gone to the Cabinet. 


Training Needs in Industry 


H. L. Shepherd, Manager of Personnel 
Compensation and Development, Canadian 
Westinghouse, who has been assisting the 
Department of Labour in a survey of train- 
ing problems in industry, presented a report 
to the Committee. 

Commenting on the lack of communica- 
tion apparent in this area, he pointed to 
the lack of agreement in the use of the 
word “apprentice.” In one case, for exam- 
ple, girls in a meat packing plant were 
called apprentices. His company’s own 
apprenticeship scheme had little bearing on 
other apprenticeship schemes, its apprentices 
being rather technicians who required a 
general knowledge of plant, etc. 

In some new occupations, such as instru- 
ment mechanic, it might be better that the 
duties of apprentices should not be defined 
too precisely or legally, owing to the rapid 
changes that were taking place, he remarked. 

In some time-honoured occupations that 
have been affected by rapidly changing 
technology, legislation had fallen behind 
the times. In the case of stationary engi- 
neers, for example, automatic controls were 
not thought of when the relative legislation 
was passed. 

Mr. Shepherd referred to difficulties in 
apprenticeship training arising out of senior- 
ity provisions in some collective agreements. 
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Because of these provisions, in a time of 
unemployment, an apprentice might “grad- 
uate on to the street.” 

He suggested that it might be well to 
consider whether some industrial trades 
could not be reached by a combination of 
pre-employment training and exposure to 
industry for practical observation and exper- 
ience. This would be the opposite of the 
day-release system. He thought there might 
be more training before employment and 
less during employment, and more shuffling 
backwards and forwards between industry 
and training institutions. 


Report of the Training Branch 


An increase of 895 apprentices, the com- 
pletion of two new trade analyses in draft 
form, publication of one new trade analysis, 
and three revisions of trade analyses were 
announced in a report on apprentice train- 
ing, prepared by the Vocational Training 
Branch. The report was presented by R. H. 
MacCuish, Assistant Director of the Branch. 

Progress was reported on an analysis of 
mathematics and science requirements for 
training purposes. 

Publication of 30 revised technical infor- 
mation sheets, the addition of 34 newly 
published sheets, and the availability for 
printing and early distribution of a fur- 
ther 39 technical information sheets were 
announced in the report. The addition of 
more than 32 sheets by two trade associa- 
tions was also noted. 

Progress in the preparation of courses and 
in the work on interprovincial examinations 
was announced. An _ up-to-date statistical 
breakdown of apprentices, by trade and 
province, was included. 

The report stated that on December 31, 
1961, there were 20,507 apprentices regis- 
tered in those provinces where the Appren- 
ticeship Training Agreement was in effect. 
This is an increase of 895 over the previous 
year’s total. There has been a drop, how- 
ever, in certain trades, amounting to 60 


plasterers, 135 electricians, 130 plumbers 
and pipefitters, 70 bricklayers and 40 
welders. 


Progress in the preparation of technical 
information sheets has included the revision 
of the original issue of 30 sheets in the 
light of provincial recommendations. These 
30 sheets, together with an additional 34 
sheets, have been published and distributed 
to the provinces and other interested in- 
dividuals. A further 39 sheets were reported 
available for printing and early distribution. 

Industry is co-operating in the preparation 
of such sheets, and the Canadian Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning Association is 
expected to have an initial issue of 32 sheets 
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Members of the Apprenticeship Training Ad- 
visory Committee are pictured above with 
federal and provincial government officials. 
Seated (from left): W. L. Rowe, representing 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; B. F. 
Addy, Director of Vocational Education, Mani- 
toba; George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; H. C. Nicholls of Toronto, Com- 
mittee Chairman; R. E. Anderson, Nova Scotia 
Deputy Minister of Labour; and Andrew 
Cooper (Carpenters), Ontario Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress. Standing: F. E. 
Whittle, Assistant Director of Apprenticeship, 
Alberta; G. T. Peach, Assistant Director of 
Apprenticeship, Nova Scotia; B. W. Kelly, 


available at an early date. The Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce has agreed to pub- 
lish a series of technical information sheets. 

Courses of study are being developed 
further, and work is continuing on a course 
of study for the plumbing trade. The Branch, 
in co-operation with the Canadian Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning Association, has 
begun work on a course of study for this 
trade. 

Interprovincial examinations have been 
conducted and interprovincial seals awarded, 
for the period January 31, 1961, to June 
30, 1961, as follows: electrical construction, 
101; motor vehicle repair (mechanical), 
225: plumbing, 97. The totals for these 
trades to date, in the same order, are 250; 
1,167; and 97. 


Tour of Training Establishments 

C. R. Ford, Director of the Vocational 
Training Branch, presented a report of his 
tour of training establishments in Western 
Europe and the Far East. He reported on 
training centres he visited in the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Germany, Japan, India 
and Hong Kong. 

In every country he visited, the develop- 
ment and improvement of training facilities 
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Director of Apprenticeship, New Brunswick; 


Ja. P. -White, Director of Apprenticeship, 
Alberta; W. J. Hurd, Director of Apprenticeship, 
Manitoba; Roy H. MacCuish, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Vocational Training Branch, Department 
of Labour; Donald C. McNeill, Director of 
Apprenticeship, Ontario; C. Ross Ford, Director, 
Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
Labour; John Melville, Director of Apprentice- 
ship, British Columbia; W. S. McMurtry, Direc- 
tor of Apprenticeship, Prince Edward Island; 
Frank Ellis, Director of Apprenticeship, Saskat- 
chewan; and Gordon Rodgers, Director of 
Apprenticeship, Newfoundland. 


and the participation in training programs 
were considered by all to be in the national 
interest. 


Mr. Ford described the varying systems of 
training and types of apprenticeship pro- 
grams in the countries he had visited. 


In a discussion period after Mr. Ford 
had reported, the question was raised as to 
where these countries obtained all of the 
instructors and administrators required for 
the training programs. Mr. Ford replied 
that this was a problem almost everywhere 
he went, although it was probably less pro- 
nounced in Germany. Staff was obtained 
from industry and from training centres. 
It seemed that insufficient salary offered to 
such staff was often a drawback in recruit- 
ment, as it is in many cases in Canada. 

In comparing apprentice training pro- 
grams, he pointed out that in these coun- 
tries, apprentices were given or obtained 
a controlled experience, and a greater variety 
of experience. Supervision and discipline 
were more rigid than could perhaps be 
introduced here. 

In a comparison of facilities, Mr. Ford 
cited a number of training centres in Canada 
that were the equivalent of any visited in 
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Europe. The countries visited, however, had 
the advantage of greater industrialization, 
with the result that more emphasis was 
placed on apprentice training for industry, 
Whereas in Canada such training was 
most prevalent in the service and construc- 
tion trades. 

These countries also have a closer tie-in 
between school and apprenticeship. In addi- 


tion, they are not having an unemployment 
problem to brake interest in apprentice, 
vocational and technical training programs. 

An important point that evolved dealt 
with the length of apprenticeships in Canada, 
in view of the experience in other countries, 
and it was generally agreed in the discus- 
sion that the apprenticeship period could be 
reduced. 





Labour-Management Committee Conference 


Two-day meeting of representatives of labour, management and government, first 
ever held in Canada, agrees that similar area conferences ought to be held 
periodically across Canada for exchange of views on industrial relations problems 


Labour-management committees across 
Canada should periodically send delegates 
to area LMC conferences to exchange views 
on mutual production and industrial rela- 
tions problems and thereby to assist in the 
promotion of joint consultation on a national 
basis. 


This was the foremost conclusion to 
emerge from Canada’s first Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee Conference, held in Win- 
nipeg on February 1 and 2. The conference 
brought together two hundred labour, man- 
agement, Manitoba government and federal 
government representatives. Some 80 La- 
bour-Management Committees in the Greater 
Winnipeg area were represented. 


Questioned at the end of the conference, 
the delegates rated the meeting “good verg- 
ing on excellent.” 


Conference chairman was Paul Graham, 
senior representative in Western Canada of 
the Department of Labour’s Labour-Man- 
agement Co-operation Service. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


In his keynote address to the conference, 
George V. Haythorne, federal Deputy 
Minister of Labour, emphasized that all of 
Canada would benefit from a trend toward 
increased co-operation in industry. Lower 
costs, higher production and_ successful 
competition on old and new markets are 
among the rewards that would accompany 
a greater measure of teamwork between 
labour and management, he said. 


Dr. Haythorne deplored the fact that 
labour and management were not facing 
up to the challenges of stiff competition 
from abroad, price competition on the 
domestic market, and unemployment. “Cana- 
dian industry and labour have yet to dig 
in their heels in response to some of our 
national challenges,” he said. “Many of 
the western European countries are ahead 
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conference on 


A  labour-management 
methods of increasing productivity was to 
be held at Queen’s University on March 15 
and 16. The seminar, which is expected to 
be the first in a series of such conferences, 
is being promoted by the National Produc- 
tivity Council. 





of us, leading the way. We have some 
catching up to do... and we can’t afford 
to take too long.” 


The Deputy Minister noted that Cana- 
dians sometimes liked to rest secure in a 
pleasant feeling of splendid isolation or 
detachment from broader trends and con- 
cerns. “No such isolation exists,” he asserted. 
“Industrial and national problems are an 
inescapable part of life at the plant level, 
and one of these problems, increased pro- 
ductivity, is among the important goals that 
we must reach through improved industrial 
relations in our day.” 


Dr. Haythorne commented that industry 
is missing out by not using, to a greater 
extent, joint consultation between labour 
and management to tackle such operational 
problems as waste, care of equipment and 
production efficiency. 

He reported that in a survey of 285 
secondary manufacturing industries, which 
included some of the most competitive of 
all industries, only one in twenty labour- 
management committees gave any great 
attention to the problem of waste; only 
one in ten to quality; and only one in 
forty to the subject of new plant equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Haythorne told the conference that 
a union representative from the industry 
concerned serves on every Canadian trade 
mission abroad. “Canada is showing the 
world that it recognizes the close ties of 
labour and management in making produc- 
tion more efficient,” he said. “The question 
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we must ask is whether the face we are 
showing abroad is also the face we are 
showing at home.” 


Sidney Buckwold, Mayor of Saskatoon 


Mayor Sidney Buckwold of Saskatoon, a 
public member of the National Produc- 
tivity Council and guest speaker at the 
luncheon, stated that increased teamwork 
between labour and management could boost 
competitiveness by lowering production costs 
in every single industry in Canada. 


This country has seen her gross national 
product undergo a serious levelling off in 
contrast to advances being made by almost 
every other important nation, he said. He 
commended government “for having done 
much research and given encouragement 
and opportunity,” but he accused labour 
and management of failing to respond to 
these urgent challenges. 


“Neither group has shown acceptance of 
the necessity for higher productivity,” he 
declared, “yet it is essential that we increase 
our gross national product an average of 
four to five per cent each year. Canadian 
industry can no longer sit back and expect 
high tariff protection to keep it in business 
forever. We have to compete with economic 
forces in Britain, in continental Europe 
and here at home. Either we increase our 
efficiency or face more and more unem- 
ployment.” 


Mr. Buckwold suggested there were four 
chief ingredients in any program to keep 
Canadian industry economically sound, 
competitively fit and able to maintain and 
improve the nation’s high standard of living: 
(1) increased labour-management co-oper- 
ation in industry; (2) more efficient pro- 
duction; (3) lower production costs; and 
(4) a specific line of Canadian exports. 


Panel Discussions 


During a panel discussion of “the contri- 
bution of government to the development 
of labour-management co-operation,” Keith 
Cowan of the National Productivity Coun- 
cil said that Canadian industrial productivity 
would increase faster if plant labour- 
management committees become more active 
and widespread. 


Industry would be expected to create 
1,000,000 new jobs in Canada during the 
next five years, he said. This would be 
possible only if plant labour-management 
committees worked constantly to improve 
the health of Canadian industrial relations. 

He assured the conference that the federal 
Government is doing everything possible in 
research and development of new methods 
to improve the nation’s productive capacity. 
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In Britain later this year, trade unions 
and employers’ organizations will co-operate 
im a National Productivity Year, designed 
to focus attention for a concentrated 12- 
month period on the need for co-operative 
endeavours to increase productivity, Profes- 
sional institutions, research organizations, 
universities and technical colleges will join 
in. The British Productivity Council, which 
1S promoting the productivity year, was set 
up 10 years ago to take over the work of 


the postwar Anglo-American Productivity 
Council. 


In the United States, sometime before the 
end of June, a new labour-management con- 
ference, to be known as the White House 
Conference on National Economic Issues, is 
to come into being. The idea of this confer- 
ence originated with the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy. 


In an appeal for the co-operation of or- 
ganized labour, Mr. Cowan urged union 
delegates: “Get hold of management’s ear 
and work out solutions with them.” 

Panel moderator Gordon G. Cushing, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, led 
off the discussion by briefly sketching the 
purposes, history and facilities of the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
and outlining the growth and achievements 
of plant committees since World War II. 


The panel discussion was one of four 
at the conference. The others dealt with: 
organizing and planning Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee activities; plant communi- 
cations and morale; and waste, quality, and 
new equipment and methods. 


Norman E. Bickell, international repre- 
sentative and sub-regional director of the 
United Automobile Workers, proposed that 
labour-management committees should be 
in use throughout industry. No time should 
be wasted in setting them up on a national 
scale, he said. “They have been so success- 
ful where they have been tried,” he said, 
“that I can see no reason for not using 
them on a national scale.” 


He added that he had found bargaining 
“markedly different” in plants that had a 
labour-management committee. “Contract 
negotiations seem to go forward on a basis 
of trust and mutual respect,” he said. 


“No more interference, please”, was the 
gist of a management spokesman’s advice 
to federal government representatives at the 
conference. Charles E. Greb, manager of 
Greb Shoes Ltd., told the delegates that 
the government should not do more in the 
labour-management field than it is now 
doing. 

Referring to the assistance provided by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice to companies and unions interested in 
establishing and operating a plant labour- 
management committee, Mr. Greb declared: 
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Sash and Door 
Company. 


“The LMCS program lays down the prin- 
ciples industry should follow. From there 
on, the ball is in our hands.” Business wants 
help in this type of endeavour but not 
government control, he said. The job of 
expanding the influence and scope of labour- 
management committees should now be left 
to industry. 

Joseph James, executive secretary of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour, charged 
that management is not really interested in 
labour-management committees. “If manage- 
ment were really interested in joint consul- 
tation,’ he declared, “more than 400,000 
of the 5,000,000 men making up our 
national labour force would be represented 
on labour-management committees. Also, 
we would see more top management repre- 
sentatives at this conference. 

Obviously there is a tremendous job to 
be done,” continued Mr. James. “There is 
a greater need to get together. Labour 
wants to see management flourish because 
labour in turn will benefit from manage- 
ment’s prosperity.” 

Mr. James was equally critical of labour. 
“Labour groups should realize that if they 
are going to keep asking for increases in 
wages, there must be something in the 
pot,” he said. “It’s imperative that labour 
and management get closer together; not 
fear each other, but have a closer com- 
munity of interests.” 


Communications and Morale 


Gary Thompson, assistant general mana- 
ager of Greensteel Industries Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, told delegates that a regular exchange 
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Portigal, Winnipeg 


of ideas at the plant level is achieved 
best through labour-management committee 
meetings. “Letters, films, posters and bul- 
letin boards are also useful,” he said, “but 
there is no better way than joint consul- 
tation to consolidate teamwork among em- 
ployees.” 

F. E. P. Pearson, manager of the lime 
division, Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Co. 
Ltd., reported that he found it a “necessity” 
to exchange ideas between labour and man- 
agement. 

Doug Ingram, a member of Local 174, 
International Moulders and Allied Workers, 
stated that the “sense of participation” 
achieved through joint consultation meetings 
spelled the difference, in the employee’s 
mind, between “working for” and “working 
at” a company. Where a plant operates a 
labour-management committee, employee 
representatives serving on it will deal 
seriously with problems raised for discus- 
sion, because “they know that the com- 
mittee is their line of communication to 
top management,” he said. 


Planning LMC Activities 


Beefs directed at Management by em- 
Ployees of the Acme Sash and Door Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, are welcome, said the 
company president, Paul N. DuVal. “I 
welcome beefs,” he said. “I think they are 
one of the best ways to know what your 
employees are thinking.” 

Mr. DuVal had some further remarks 
about profits. “Profit is not immoral,” he 
said. “The profitable firm is the only suc- 
cessful firm, able to provide employment 
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and pay wages. Labour helps to promote 
profit by improving efficiency and reducing 
costs.” 

Confronted with the judgment that profits 
should not be made because some are 
wasted or spent unwisely, Mr. DuVal 
replied: “If industry looked at the way 
wages are sometimes spent in beer parlours 
or on other things considered wasteful, 
management could turn around and say that 
wages should take second place in the 
worker’s consideration of a job.” 

Charles Gilchrist, recording secretary of 
Local 4066, United Steelworkers of America, 
stressed the need for “rotating members” 
who could step in as replacements during 
the absence of regular members. “Manage- 
ment should never postpone its L-M meet- 
ing,” he insisted. “This only indicates to 
employees that the company doesn’t care. 
They should be held regularly and attended 
by top management.” 

B. Bracegirdle, vice-president of Claude 
Neon-Ruddy Kester Ltd., remarked: “Man- 
agement must consciously encourage em- 
ployees to speak up and take part in LMC 
meetings. Management should not be looked 
upon as a steering committee.” He recom- 
mended that management give their LMCs 
more responsibility. 

Ed Cooke, president of Local 500, 
National Union of Public Service Em- 
ployees, and serving with the engineering 
department, City of Winnipeg, spoke in 
favour of recognition. “Recognition is the 
most important objective of employees,” he 
maintained. “They also appreciate explana- 
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Portigal, Winnipeg 


tions, which is better than just being told 
what to do. It makes them feel more a 
part of an organization.” 


Mr. Cooke added that LMCs help to over- 
come the feeling that the boss is somebody 
apart who is not interested in participating 
in the problems faced by his employees. 


Quality and Waste 


Wasted material, wasted time, wasted 
human effort—and loss of the money in- 
volved—can be reduced “a great deal” 
through the use of plant labour-management 
committees, said J. R. Stuart, personnel 
manager for the City of Winnipeg. “The 
role of LMCs in waste reduction programs 
is to keep everybody aware of the cost 
of waste,” he said. He suggested, by way 
of example, that the extra time a labour- 
management committee might take to select 
the right material for a job would often 
more than compensate for the waste caused 
through use of the wrong material. 


Norman Bickell of the UAW stated that 
from his experience there was less waste in 
time, manpower and material where an 
LMC was operating. “It should be empha- 
sized” he added, that the more waste there 
is in a plant, the less chance there is to 
make a profit. And the greater the reduc- 
tion in profit, the more chance there is 
for a layoff.” 

To improve the quality of one’s product, 
N. A. Esdale, manager of Display Fixtures 
(Manitoba) Ltd., proposed that manage- 
ment make an effort to improve plant 
morale. “Many of your problems can be 
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answered through the better understanding 
obtained in labour-management meetings,” 
he said. 


Direct comparison between the good and 
the bad is the way to bring quality to 
an employee’s attention, declared Robert 
Hamilton, president of Local 224, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, and an 
employee with Burns and Company Ltd. 
Mr. Hamilton explained that to handle a 
complaint at. Burns, samples of a good 
product and a bad product are put in front 
of L-M committee members at a regular 
meeting. “We show the good product first 
and then the bad one. Then we find out 
why the second product was not made like 
the first and look for the reason why the 
quality has slipped. When we have the 
answers, they are brought to the attention 
of all our employees.” 

Panel moderators in addition to Mr. 
Cushing were S. J. Walton and A. C. 
Candline of the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service, and W. E. Sproule of 
the Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


W. Elliott Wilson 


W. Elliott Wilson, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour, delivered the closing 
address to the conference. Labour and man- 
agement today were finding, he said, that 
“the things they have in common greatly 


outnumber the things that keep them apart.” 
He congratulated the conference for em- 
phasizing their joint interests and playing 
down their differences. 

To illustrate how great was the inter- 
dependence of the two, Mr. Wilson sketched 
an “anatomy of industry.” The shop staff, 
he said, was an extension of management’s 
hands and eyes and ears. The sales staff 
acted as management’s lips and tongue. 
Those employed in research represented 
the company’s nervous system, and others 
engaged in distribution were an extension 
of the employer’s feet to carry products 
to the market. 

“There is still the heart,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“Without it a body cannot function; without 
the heart of labour and management, a 
business will not prosper. There is no pros- 
perity without partnership,” he continued. 
“The difference between an enterprise with 
a future and one without is determined by 
the extent to which the hearts of labour 
and management beat and work together.” 

Mr. Wilson declared his faith in the 
“sreat potentiality” of the labour-manage- 
ment committee movement, and the con- 
tribution it has yet to make to industry. He 
urged the delegates to guard the human- 
ness in all things—‘for there is no enter- 
prise from which the human element can 
be excluded’”—and to set the rest of Canada 
an example of “statesmanship in industrial 
relations.” 





Chronic unemployment persists in the Atlantic region and the outlook is “lack of 
job opportunities for our people—a waste of our nation’s manpower resources,” says the 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council in the first of a-series of booklets, The Economy of 
the Atlantic Region in Perspective, released last month. 


“One of the great challenges for Canada is to find a way to attain a better balance 
in economic development among the several regions that constitute the nation. This is 
essentially a national problem,” the booklet states. 


The booklet is based on a paper presented to the 1960 annual meeting of the Council 


by Council Executive Vice-President Nelson Mann. It cites statistics regarding particular 
industries to show the low level of per capita income and the high level of unemployment 
in the Atlantic Provinces compared with the rest of Canada. 


The labour force participation rate is lower in the Atlantic Provinces than in the 
rest of Canada—about 45 per cent in Newfoundlland, about 57 per cent in Ontario—and 
unemployment tends to be high among those who do participate. Nowhere in Canada is 
seasonal unemployment a greater problem than in the Atlantic Provinces, the booklet says. 


In Newfoundland and New Brunswick, the Council sees promise for mineral industries 
though as regards Nova Scotia, with its dependence on coal, it finds it “difficult to ‘be 
optimistic , .. particularly in the short run.” It expects that the Atlantic Provinces will share 
in the “vigorous expansion” of the service industries in the years ahead, but even here 
the growth of employment will be held back if “some shift of Canadian industrial develop- 
ment to the Atlantic Provinces does not take place.” 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at March 15, 1962) 

















Percentage Change 











From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..................-. (000)| February 6, 423 +0.2 |+ 0.9 
emPlOVGUHh .. Sera. «chick «KS sts heeds eGias a. (000)| February 5, 840 — 0.4 + 3.5 
PA TIOAIL ELIT ta cote. Hanon deen ITN lvney a (000)| February 574 — 0.2 |+ 0.7 
Moneaariculturey sue... SERA ei. biieb dle. (000)| February 5, 266 — 0.4 |}+ 3.8 
Pads WORKCERLew Ae « aeEtit> « WERE SS ae. chek «- (000)| February 4,770 33 023 |. S2ige7 
Bil WOK 20 DOULS OF mOle ca. faces se ae wun phous (000)| February 5,015 — 0.5 N.A 
AG WORK 1668 THAN Go NOULS. 5 a3) 42. 255 ome (000)| February 666 — 1.6 N.A 
Employed but not at work...................(000)| February 159 + 7.4 N.A 
EARS (LGN gos’ be Memes Us oe VO Os BR) A a (000)| February 583 + 7.0 — 18.9 
EY ULAA GIG ence tan sanyo eats DPE el A ke. (000)| February 94 +11.9 — 6.9 
PD 3COG. marcy. ttt cies caitreials« Ardsley be ons (000)| February 203 +13.4 — 21.9 
CONC Iti eae en ee ee (000)| February 161 + 8.1 — 20.3 
FES BSI TS PN ak Oh mre an hae a eae a ae ae (000)} February 72 — 4.0 | — 5.3 
LELION ORR ah Cs oR Cen ee (000)} February 53 — 8.6 | — 33.8 
Without work and seeking work................(000)| February 534 + 6.5 — 18.8 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| February 49 +12.8 — 20.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100).................... December 117.9 — 3.1 + 2.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................ December 108.0 —- 2.6 | + 3 
PUNE LLIOU es CT, Cee AiG cos. 4. oor ose etna Year 1961 71, 689 oo — 31.2 
Destined to the labour force...................-ee0- Year 1961 34, 809 _ — 35.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Srricem Ando outside). Sere: .. «ceerisiss~ amis. «a «os February 44 +10.0 | +144.4 
TO; OLVWOTRONS TUVONVCURS. dock «sant. Faspimscuren canes «se February 10,855 +18.3 +578.0 
‘Diet oa Bs Ben A Tor ee February 72,070 —15.6 | +254.7 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....... December | $77.07 — 2.2 9 325 
mveraceihourly earnings (mic.) osaideo. fd... ceca December $1.88 +2.2 |} + 3.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... December 38.8 — 5.6 + 0.3 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)............00cceeeeeeees December | $72.89 — B60 Ne Bee 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..................... February 129.8 + 0.1 + 0.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
Ae egg cg tee, Sh AES | he Al 2s ee bd ce December 134.6 — 3.6 + 2.8 
Mormliabourameomes., . MASI. Ss 82a 2P. $000,000) December 1,615 — 2.6 + 5.6 
Industrial Production 
Ee MARV CT Age L040 = 100 Vo vce vise ays scacsiey sine soe ow ceca POE January 172.6 — 0.7 + 8.0 
DLAC CULE. « PERERA. wc pints < sain ccns co cece onan January 148.9 — 1.7 | + 7.7 
MOET SOLOS eae te motte, GM ea ee det § aint alee January 145.1 — 1.0 |+ 9.6 
Mire picn ease tree sone outa 5 caisson: January 15281 — 2.3 |+ 6.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also Tables A-1 to A-3, pages 
371 and 372; see also page 275, February issue. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, February 


The changes in employment and unem- 
ployment between January and February 
were about in line with seasonal patterns. 
Employment declined by 24,000 during the 
month, and unemployment increased by 
38,000. 

Since mid-1961 the labour force has 
shown little change apart from seasonal 
movements, in contrast to its steady and 
rapid growth over the past decade. In 
February, the estimated labour force was 
60,000, or about 1 per cent, higher than 
a year earlier. Employment, however, was 
up 196,000 or 3.5 per cent over the year— 
one of largest margins in the past five 
years—rising to 5,840,000 from 5,644,000. 
Unemployment, at 583,000, was 136,000 
lower than a year earlier. 

In the week ended February 17, the 
labour force was estimated at 6,423,000, up 
from 6,409,000 in January and from 
6,363,000 in February 1961. 


Employment 


Employment in non-farm industries de- 
clined slightly from January to February 
and farm employment declined even less. 

There was some increase in employment 
in service and manufacturing. The main 
decreases during the month were in trade, 
construction, forestry and mining. 

Of the estimated 5,840,000 employed, 
4,202,000 were men and 1,638,000 were 
women. A month earlier there were 4,212,- 
000 employed men and 1,652,000 em- 
ployed women; a year earlier, 4,038,000 
men, 1,606,000 women. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 574,000 in February, 570,000 a year 
earlier. Non-agricultural employment was 
5,266,000 in February, 5,074,000 in Feb- 
ruary last year. 

The demand for male workers has 
strengthened noticeably over the year. The 
number of employed men increased by 
164,000, of employed women by 32,000. 
As in previous months, the major part of 
the year-to-year increase was in service 
and manufacturing. Moderate increases 
occurred also in trade and construction. 
In other industries, employment levels were 
maintained at vear-earlier levels. 

The strongest gains in manufacturing 
employment were in durable goods indus- 
tries. Electrical apparatus and _ shipbuild- 
ing showed particularly strong advances. 
Smaller, though still considerable gains 
occurred in wood products and in the auto- 
motive and automotive parts industries. 
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Employment was fairly well maintained 
during the month and continued higher than 
a year earlier in all regions.* Year-to-year 
gains varied from just under 2 per cent in 
Ontario to a little better than 6 per cent 
in the Pacific region. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 38,000 to 
583,000 between January and February. 
The February figure represented 9.1 per 
cent of the labour force, well down from 
the 11.3 per cent of a year earlier. About 
95 per cent of the decrease during the 
year was among unemployed men. The 
January figure represented 8.5 per cent 
of the labour force. 

About two thirds of the rise in unem- 
ployment over the month was in the 
Quebec region, where many workers were 
released as a result of a seasonal decline 
in pulp-cutting operations. The Ontario and 
Atlantic regions experienced smaller in- 
creases. There were actually decreases in 
the Prairie and Pacific regions. 

About 44,000 of the 583,000 unemployed 
in February were on temporary layoff. 
Another 89,000 had been released from 
their jobs since the previous month, and 
260,000 had been jobless for one to 
three months. These three groups together 
accounted for two thirds of the total. 

Of the 539,000 without work and seek- 
ing work, 514,000 were seeking full-time 
work, 25,000 part-time work. 

An estimated 116,000 had been without 
jobs for four to six months, and 74,000 
had been without jobs for seven months 
or more.t 

About three of every ten unemployed 
workers in February were under 25 years 
of age, four were from 25 to 44 years 
old and three were 45 years or over. 


Atlantic 


Employment in the Atlantic region re- 
mained stable between January and Feb- 
ruary. Minor seasonal declines took place 
during the month in forestry and con- 
struction, but there were offsetting gains 
in manufacturing, trade and service. 

Activity in iron and steel manufacturing 
increased somewhat during February from 
the low level of the previous month, and 
the railway rolling stock industry showed 
a slight improvement. In other parts of 





*See Table A-1, page 3871. 
tSee Table A-38, page 372. 
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manufacturing, employment levels were 
generally well maintained. 

Unemployment in February, at 94,000, 
was 16.2 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 84,000 or 14.7 per cent 
a month earlier and 101,000 or 18.0 per 
cent a year earlier. 

Employment in February, at 487,000, was 
26,000 or 5.6 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. The increase was fairly 
widely distributed among the major in- 
dustry divisions, with gains in forestry, 
construction, service and manufacturing. 
The main strengthening in manufacturing 
was in shipbuilding, which showed a marked 
improvement over the year. Employment 
levels were lower than a year earlier in 
iron and steel manufacturing and railway 
rolling stock. 

In the week ended February 17, the 
Atlantic labour force was estimated at 
581,000, up slightly from 571,000 in Jan- 
uary. In February last year it was 562,000. 


Quebec 


Employment in the Quebec region de- 
clined seasonally between January and Feb- 
ruary. Most of the decline was in outdoor 
activities. Pulp-cutting and log-hauling oper- 
ations were completed in many areas, and 
construction activities were reduced as a 
result of extremely cold weather. 

Manufacturing employment was main- 
tained at the level of the previous month, 
both consumer goods and capital goods 
showing continuing strength. Seasonal lay- 
offs occurred in certain parts of manufac- 
turing but were generally of shorter dura- 
tion than in previous years. Many areas 
reported a continued high level of employ- 
ment in textiles. 

New orders for locomotives and railway 
rolling stock resulted in the recall of 
former employees and there were renewed 
demands for qualified workers in the ship- 
building industry. 

Unemployment in February, at 203,000, 
Maseii.> per cent of the labour force, 
down from 260,000 or 14.5 per cent a 
year ago but up from 179,000 or 10.0 per 
cent in January. 

Employment increased by 58,000, or 3.8 
per cent, over a year ago, the largest year- 
to-year increase for the month since 1957. 
It was estimated at 1,596,000; in January 
1961 it was 1,538,000. 

The improvement was mainly in manu- 
facturing and the service industries. In 
manufacturing the greatest employment 
gains occurred in textile and leather goods, 
railway rolling stock and shipbuilding. 


Construction employment was also higher 
than “a year ago, mainly because of in- 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
JAN. 1950 TO DATE 


emcee Original data 
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creased residential construction. 
ment in forestry was somewhat lower than 
last year. 

In the 
Quebec 
1,799,000. The month before it was 1,795,- 
000 and the year earlier, 1,798,000. 


Employ- 


week ended February 17, the 
labour force was estimated at 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario declined season- 
ally between January and February. More 
than half of the decrease was in agriculture. 
In non-agricultural industries, employment 
changes during the month were gencrally 
small and largely offsetting. Manufacturing 
employment showed continuing strength, 
particularly in textiles, chemicals and most 
durable goods industries. 

Unemp!oyment in February, at 161,000, 
was 6.8 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 149,000 or 6.3 per cent in 
January and 202,000 or 8.6 per cent a 
year earlier. ; 

The February employment _ estimate, 
2,193,000, was slightly lower than that for 
January, 2,211,000, but 41,000 above the 
2,152,000 in February 1961. 

Non-farm employment was 54,000 or 
2.7 per cent higher than a year earlier; 
farm employment was 13,000 lower. The 
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service-producing industries and manufac- 
turing, led by electrical goods, primary 
iron and steel, automobiles, rubber prod- 
ucts and textiles, accounted for much of 
the year-to-year employment gain. 

Higher employment was also evident in 
forestry, but employment was down slightly 
in mining and construction. 


In the week ended February 17, the 
Ontario labour force was estimated at 
2,354,000, the same as a year earlier; in 
January it was estimated at 2,360,000. 


Prairie 
Employment in the Prairie region re- 
mained fairly stable between January and 


February, as it usually does at this time 
of year. 


Manufacturing employment showed a 
slight rise, making up for a small decline 
in mining. Activity in the construction 
industry remained unchanged during Feb- 
ruary, despite the fact that extremely cold 
weather persisted throughout the month. 
Construction employment was maintained 
at a relatively high level all winter. 


Unemployment in February, at 72,000, 
was 6.5 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 75,000 or 6.8 per cent in 
January and 76,000 or 7.1 per cent a 
year earlier. 


Employment in February was 40,000, or 
4.0 per cent, higher than a year earlier. 
The construction industry showed the most 
marked improvement, with strengthening 
in residential, commercial and engineering 
construction. Year-to-year gains also took 
place in agriculture and service. 


Mining employment was maintained at 
last year’s level, despite reduced labour 
requirements in oil fields. In manufacturing, 
employment was slightly higher than a 
year ago. 

In the week ended February 17, the 
Prairie labour force was estimated at 


1,108,000, only slightly higher than the 
1,106,000 in January; in February 1961 
it was estimated at 1,072,000. 


Pacific 


Employment in the Pacific region showed 
little change between January and Feb- 
ruary. The employment estimate in Feb- 
ruary was 528,000; in January it was 
519,000, and in February last year, 497,000. 


Activity in the lumber industry increased 
seasonally; most sawmills were back in 
operation and in some mills additional 
shifts were started. As a result, the recall 
lists in many areas were exhausted and 
shortages of certain qualified workers were 
reported. Forestry operations were ham- 
pered in some areas by unfavourable haul- 
ing conditions. Construction employment 
showed little change from the previous 
month. 


Unemployment in February, at an esti- 
mated 53,000, was 9.1 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 58,000 or 10.1 
per cent a month earlier and 80,000 or 
13.9 per cent a year earlier. 


Employment was 31,000 or 6.2 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. Most of the 
increase was in the service-producing indus- 
tries. Manufacturing also showed some 
improvement, particularly in lumber prod- 
ucts and shipbuilding. 


An early spring breakup with its result- 
ing road restrictions, combined with in- 
creased mechanization of forestry opera- 
tions, were responsible for a year-to-year 
decline in forestry employment. Construc- 
tion employment was lower than last year, 
partly because of unfavourable weather. 

In the week ended February 17, the 
Pacific labour force was estimated at 581,- 
000, which was slightly higher than the 
577,000 a month and a year earlier. 

—Prepared by D.B.S. and 
Department of Labour 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Labour Surplus 


Approximate Balance 


1 2 3 
Labour Market Areas — —— 
February | February | February | February February | February 

1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 
Metropolitan: ..... esis 40s sisi sols arsssiec a 11 5 Tow gl acnsats amracavag | Sete seeeameterente 
Maton lndustrialscericseicia ire coterie als 17 19 9 Tae)” |UES SRR eee eee 
Major Agricultural.........-...0.seeeee: 6 10 8 0 ee AD — heel beesentrerineericsc < 

IMEI ON o ereresavee avers carer a euaerearete oie olavere srevelere 38 46 19 11 1 1 

Total. ccdcws Gaciveserios scitehonstes 68 86 41 23 1 1 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 
































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton | —)»HAMILTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS |Quebec-Levis Montreal 
labour force 75,000 a reasaeseee : Ottawa-Hull 
(labour force 75,000 or more) {Vancouver-New Westminster Toronto 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
rnwall Kitchener 
Fort William-Port Arthur London 
Farnham-Granby Oshawa 
Joliette Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL peacirleen aun 
udbury 
ae New Glasgow Victoria 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Niagara Peninsula 
per cent or more in non-agri- Peterborough 
cultural activity) ROUYN-VAL D’OR Pai 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE 
Trois Rivieres 
Ser Mata ve Barrie 
thbridge Brandon 
MAJOR GSES tanta Prince Albert Chatham 
Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 |Thetford-Lac Megantic- North Battleford 
per cent or more agricultural) | St. Georges Red Deer 
Yorkton Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Kitimat 
Beauharnois Brampton 
Bracebridge Central Vancouver 
Bridgewater Island 
Campbellton Dawson Creek 
Chilliwack Drumheller 
Cranbrook Drummondville 
Dauphin Galt 
Edmundston Goderich 
FREDERICTON hoa Listowel 
Gaspe North Bay 
Grand Falls St. Hyacinthe 
Kamloops St. Jean 
Kentville St. Thomas ; 
LACHUTE-STE. —»SAULT STE. MARIE 
THERESE <—_— Simcoe 
Lindsay Stratford 
pease Hat Swift Current 
ontmagny Walkerton 
MINOR AREAS Newcastle Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) {Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WEYBURN ~— 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 





—>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month;Jan arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 275, February issue. 
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Collective Bargaining Review Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in February 


During February, the United Auto Workers concluded a three-year agree- 
ment with Massey-Ferguson after four months of negotiations and a seven-hour 
strike which occurred on February 2. Approximately 4,100 employees at 
plants in Toronto, Brantford and Woodstock are covered by the new contract, 
which provides for three wage increases of 6 cents an hour for day workers 
and skille d trades and of 5 cents an hour for incentive workers, with retroactive 
pay of 6 zents an hour for time worked from December 16, 1961 to February 
15, 1962. The cost-of-living allowance formula (1 cent for each .6 points 
change in the consumer price index) has been retained but 3 cents of the 
allowance will be used to pay part of the cost of improvements in fringe 
benefits. These include increases in basic and supplementary pensions, S.U.B., 
group life insurance and a higher weekly sickness indemnity. Massey-Ferguson 
will continue to pay for hospital and medical insurance for employees and, in 
addition, will pay 50 per cent of the premiums for employees retiring after 
December 15, 1961. Other features of the settlement include a higher shift 
premium, three days bereavement leave (formerly one day) and four weeks 
vacation after 25 years of service. 

In the automobile industry, the United Auto Workers signed a three-year 
agreement with Studebaker-Packard of Canada in Hamilton, where about 400 
plant workers are employed. Essentially, the terms of settlement closely 
resemble those of the General Motors and Ford agreements concluded during 
the two previous months. Studebaker-Packard agreed to three annual improve- 
ment factor wage increases of 6 cents an hour during the life of the contract 
and to retain the cost-of-living allowance formula (1 cent for each .6 points 
change in the consumer price index), with 1 cent of the allowance to be applied 
to increased welfare costs. Weekly S.U.B. was increased to 62 per cent of 
before-tax earnings plus $1.50 per dependent up to four dependents (previously 
65 per cent of weekly after-tax straight-time pay); a new short work week 
benefit was also adopted. The basic pension is now $2.80 a month per year 
of service (formerly $2.50) and a supplementary pension of $1.80 a month 
per year of service will be paid between the ages of 65 and 70. Besides con- 
tinuing to pay employees’ hospital and medical insurance premiums, the 
company agreed to pay 50 per cent of the hospital and medical insurance 
premiums for pensioners. Group life insurance was increased from $4,000 
to $4,500 and insurance for accidental death and dismemberment was raised 
to $6,000 (formerly $5,500). In addition, the weekly sickness indemnity was 
increased from $40 to $45. 

On February 19, the plant employees of Chrysler Corporation in Windsor 
went on strike. The company and the United Auto Workers agreed, however, 
that union members would carry out vital repairs and maintenance. As the 
strike continued into March, company and union negotiators held regular 
meetings in order to resolve the dispute. 

Also in Windsor, the United Auto Workers were bargaining on behalf 
of some 500 office employees at Ford Motor Company of Canada for the 
renewal of a contract that had expired February 15. By the end of the month, 
no agreement had been reached. 

Collective bargaining between the 15 unions representing 110,000 non- 
operating railway employees and the C.N.R. and C.P.R. continued during the 
month. As an alternative to the unions’ proposal for a job security formula 
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that would limit any reduction in the number of employees with five or more 
years seniority to one per cent a year, the railways suggested plans for 
guaranteeing work or income for employees with 20 or more years seniority 
with severance pay for those with more than eight years seniority. The unions 
did not accept the companies’ proposals, and both parties made separate 
requests for conciliation, with the unions favouring direct recourse to a con- 
ciliation board and the railways requesting the services of a conciliation officer. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engimeers, whose contracts with the 
C.N.R. and C.P.R. had expired early in 1961, reported that its members 
across Canada had authorized strike action in a vote that began in December, 
1961. The companies had accepted the majority recommendations of two 
conciliation boards and then proceeded to implement the boards’ proposals in 
January. The unions had rejected the boards’ recommendations. 

During the month, the Public Service Employees, who have been negotiat- 
ing for approximately 9,500 Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission workers 
since March 1961, rejected the majority recommendations of a conciliation 
board and went forward with a strike vote. The majority report suggested a 
two-year agreement that would provide for two wage increases, each of 2 
per cent, and discontinue the current cost-of-living escalator clause. These 
recommendations were accepted by Ontario Hydro. The minority report 
recommended wage increases of 4 per cent each year of a two-year agreement 
and the retention of the cost-of-living allowance provision. 


In the fur dressing industry, the fur dressing and dyeing locals of the Butcher Workmen 
signed a three-year master agreement with the Fur Trade Association of Canada, which 
represents 26 firms in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. The settlement covers 1,000 
workers. The new agreement, ratified on February 20 after a six-week strike, entitles hourly 
paid workers to a wage increase of 18 cents an hour the first year and 123 cents an hour in 
each of the two succeeding years of the contract; the companies agreed to increase the 
wages of piece workers by 6 per cent in 1962 and by 5 per cent in 1963. The terms of 
settlement also include higher company contributions to the pension and sick benefit plans. 

At the end of February, the Ontario Labour Relations Board conducted a pre-hearing 
representation vote among 17,000 employees of International Nickel Company at Sudbury, 
Ontario. The Steelworkers had requested this vote in December in their efforts to displace 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as the miners’ bargaining agent. Negotiations to renew 
a contract between the company and the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, which expired 
January 2, have been held in abeyance during the contest between the two unions. 

The Steelworkers have been trying to succeed the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers at 
other locations as well. In December, the Steelworkers won a representation vote at the 
International Nickel Company’s Port Colborne refinery. Their application for certification 
at the company’s Thompson, Man., mine in January was followed in February by a request 
for a representation vote. Also in February, they applied for bargaining rights at the 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines in Sudbury. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 


(except those under negotiation in February) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
|e Nig oS age 2A 8 PLE be a A ee 8 J Ory Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. eee CIO/CLC) & others 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. .... Hae (ind.) 
PIPASLGOVT, LLOLEPRONES OG) «belie ge-nc sits ane eaaptpovensisnns L.B.E (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfid. .... Paper eens (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. .... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. .................. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ...... ce, Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Packers (8 plants), rears ie wien A eee UE Ga, Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. .0.......00..ccc eee 

Cdn, Gar. Pore Williatis Ontee. ee tice. cases, Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Marconi,’ Montréal; Ques eileen. deeneeens Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. .......... CLC-chartered local re 

C. Pan, SYSLEDI<WIGE oe tee ee ee ec teet Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

David! & Frere, Montreal, Ques? NRG ak Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dunlop Canaga,. 1 Orono, Olt. seco Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dunlop: Canada; Whitby,-Onti 3 Ae ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DuPont ofeCan., Kingston, -Ontss, 0. 2.2. shu ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

BB. Eddy, Holl OUG. e. ctetos kar ee aed Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont. «0.000000... U.E. (Ind.) 

Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. .............. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

B. F. Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. .............. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes: Paper,.Fort) William, Ont. ..0.%) «18 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


K.V.P: Company, Espanola, Ont. 7..0...2...47..5..-.. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba eriydro. fers nce eee ee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. o000........cceccceeeeee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MeCormick s4Litd. London Ontoeresen).:..a.0 55. Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Montreal General "Hospital, Montreal, Que. ...... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances °& Kenora, 

Ont. sn Soave cc. Re Le ye es ee ee, Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Paper; Thorold Ont.44) ee eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Hamilton, 


CISA Waly CO ated pence eae ee ce Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 

Oder: Bie dod A a a Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Provincial Paper, horold,Ont.15.0 03. nase ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebeeo City SOU. seccmee aun a ane Ae ee ee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 

(inside empl.) 

Quebée: Citys Queiiinss. sah 2c oe Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Saskit Governmentas...220e en eee eee Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 
Sask: Power Corp, fea ae. aia sue bees Weel ae Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 

Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. nee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide ...............c0008 Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, 
Lh ERA Care id Aaa ee a” eee. 4 Alu Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Part !|—Negofiations in Progress During February 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ................6008 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. ..000.0....00cccccccceeceeeeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 

mentaires), Quebec, Quel 2.00.00... Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Auto dealers, garages, (various), Vancouver, 

Bic ich Edessa a ee ee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
i ee ee I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B, SEER, Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C} 


B.C. Telephone. &subsidiariesis... -9 5 ok B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. .......... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ..........0........ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton & Ashcroft, 

BACH, cto Wee ee ae Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. e<celanese, Sorel, (QOile. § 4... exe Ae Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ............0....... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. 0.0.0.0... cccceccceee Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 


toriaville, Que. ......cecscsenecessesstetesseeseeseseenenteeenenees Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ..... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley & 
Trail, Boy ssnsssnentssstentohessocnegeestensesesnansccensnscepessogees Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New West- 
iv ha hd Ge) gg a Ba oe Aeon, ed eet Ss fie oeeeee eter Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ...........0.... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Donahue Bros., Clermont, Que. 2.1... cies... 00s evens an tn & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lorabeuyet Lee) 0 yu OS ghee’: VI: ager erie ecianepern ammeter re ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PMO OTON  CILYs AILAS anes, etre eds acs chesb en cet cvaatps oe Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Mlectric AvtO-Lates arn lass OU. srg teesnsenzceoe-se0. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. .......... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
REC TICS: PASSIL,, Leu bente ee etter cane fees cor ctesecone ss United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos. B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 


Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 


Pew WW eStiiinste iets Cate ee csrte. goes cee cso oneness Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ord) ofCanada, “Windsor, (Ont. w2.c2.05. fcc. .cncenenie Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal, Que. ........---:eceeeeseeereeees Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Fur Mfrs: Guild, Montreal, Que. ..:.......0....cccc..c00. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. Raymond, 

Preoraticville, sotg lite, <OUC me, «4.02. <caaner oases Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac (C.P.R.), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C.|................. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. ...................000 Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
PPCM SL 1S sek OLOMOUC. Fax rataes saracn-arnconeceepere owas see Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. ..............0 Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ............ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
MUANHODA LELEPNONE coc ce epee, netces-oc¢sceaesde-ccinorrsareese LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 
BT ANICODA LElCPHOMe voces ecg ocr ences ee ensconresoncceseeoe cues aN (AFL-CIO/CLC) (telephone opera- 
tors 
RFAMODG. 1 CLEPHONG (core te uegeis-s Sheena -ussccseaeensdovervanencee Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfid. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 
(OTE heehee A eis ss ee Mee era es ie oe Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ............:::0 Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) | 
orth Yorkilownship, Onty ..3.20. chest eects can enes Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Morton Citi ONL. eres carctte ss cnnsesans sce aeesenearseanss Public Empl. (CLC) 
pine Plessis VaNCOUVel, D.C. cic. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Philips Electronics, Toronto, Ont. ..................05 LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) 


Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ................ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 
Steelworkers (AFL-C1O/CLC) 


Ont. 
2 Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 


aCe ee ac PRE coca wet crete mn cede aes see ses copes oss 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. .......... Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
PCP OUtO Gity,, CMG. ere pense ca capnasee pnsapohyssetaneeennenssnep Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. .............::seee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. ...........eseer Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
ATIC OUVCTE CIty) B. Cot eter og eds sa tetcnasa tae scceeoes Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl. 
Wancouyer City, B.C. cd dad isch he ena! Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.C. .......... AOE aos Re eet Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ......_ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 ; ; 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 

WATS CEN ee ee een eo r erate Teamsters (Ind.) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ...............0 Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ............:.:sesessseees Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & other 


PHcrtians/Ontiie ee eS. esac Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


t 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. .... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) | 

Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ..................: i ae I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C. .........00...0004 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont. ................ Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Victoria Hospital, London Ont eri ees Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 

Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 

Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .................... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

G.N.R., system-wide =. 1:4 5 eee eet ect e Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLE} 

C.N.R.,. System=Wide (540 y5.cn peo ite tat Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

C.P.R..: system-wide: 2.3. Wer aneh pe cch aes i: Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLE 

C.P.R.,.: System-Wide a5 < crtras aer ee ARES ove Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Textile, Montreal, sQOue.3. ota United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lake Carriers’ Assn., eastern Canada .................... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. .................... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Normetal. Mining, Normetal, Qué. ..3..500....... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Hydro, conipany-widerss 2... eee. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ...................cccc005 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Smith Transport, Kingsway Transport & others, 

Ont. & Oe. . as seers Pe hace cee Teamsters (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 


Ques 6k oi heat deyase ot pce eae pects eee ee ees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.INZRs i SYSTEMIAWICE] cocci. a: racine eet cota ee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
CUP Ree SYSter= Wide. sete tos cost eana the ie a Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog 

&] Drummondville, “One: 0 5.0035 eo ee. Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. .............ceesseseeeeeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ..........0......... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Work Stoppage 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. ................... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel: Royal York. (CPR). loronto, Ont. 2 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part [ll—Settlements Reached During February 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
for the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass, NEw Toronto, Ont.—AuTo Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 22, 1962 and further wage 
increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 22, 1963 and 1964; sickness and accident benefit increased to $45 
a wk. (previously $40); labourer’s rate after Jan. 22, 1964 will be $2.11 an hr. 


B.C. ELECTRIC, COMPANY-WIDE, B.C.—OFFICE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—salary increase of $5.20 a mo.; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service 
(previously after 8 yrs.). 


C.B.C., COMPANY-WIDE—MOVING PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1962 and 2% eff. Jan. 1, 
1963; shop-helper’s rate after Jan. 1, 1963 will be $2,802 a yr. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER, SHAWINIGAN, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) AND PULP AND 
PAPER Mitt Wxkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.— wage increase of 
5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961 and a further increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 
additional paid holiday, making a total of 7; evening and night shift premiums increased to 6¢ and 
9¢ respectively (formerly 5¢ and 8¢) retroactive to May 1, 1961, and increased further to 7¢ 
and 10¢ eff. May 1, 1962; labourer’s rate after May 1, 1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 


Dosco, CDN. BRIDGE, WALKERVILLE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 


covering an average of 500 empl.—no wage changes from previous agreement; pension increased 
to $115 (formerly $75); labourer’s rate is $1.794 an hr. 


ELDORADO MINING, ELDORADO, SASK.—MINE, MILL & SMELTER WKRS. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 plus additional wage 
increases of 3% and 5% eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and Jan. 1, 1964 respectively; hours of work reduced 
from 44 to 42 eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and to 40 the following yr.; afternoon, night and graveyard shift 
premiums increased to 6¢, 7¢ and 9¢ respectively (previously 4¢, 6¢ and 8¢); labourer’s rate 
after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $2.19 an hr. 
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Fur TRADE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, MONTREAL, TORONTO AND WINNIPEG—-BUTCHER WORK- 
MEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—retroactive pay of $25 for 
empl. on the payroll between Oct. 1, 1961 and Jan. 10, 1962 who worked at least 120 hrs. 
(empl. who worked less than 120 hrs. will receive 18¢ an hr.); wage increases for hourly-paid 
wkrs. of 18¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1962 and 124¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1963 and 1964; wage 
increases for piece wkrs. of 6% eff. Feb. 1, 1962 and 5% eff. Feb. 1, 1963; company con- 
tributions to sick benefit and pension fund increased from 34% to 5%. 


HOUSE OF SEAGRAMS, QUE., ONT. & B.C.—DISTILLERY WkKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increase of 5% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1961; further 
increase of 4% eff. Sept. 1, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (previous maximum 
was 3 wks. after 10 yrs. of service); evening and night shift premiums increased to 10¢ and 15¢ 


respectively (formerly 8¢ and 13¢); general helper’s rate at the end of the agreement will be 
$2.20 an hr. 


MARITIME TEL. & TEL. & EASTERN ELECTRIC, COMPANY-WIDE, N.S.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(PLANT EMPL.):1l-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases ranging from $2.50 to 
$6.40 per wk.; utility man’s rate will be $61 per wk. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON, TORONTO, BRANTFORD & Woopstock, ONT.—AuTo Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 4,100 empl.—3 wage increases of 6¢ an hr. for day workers 
and skilled trades, and 5¢ an hr. for incentive workers eff. Feb. 16, 1962, Dec. 15, 1962 and 
Dec. 15, 1963 respectively; retroactive pay of 6¢ an hr. for hrs. worked from Dec. 16, 1961 
to Feb. 15, 1962; cost of living allowance formula (1¢ for each .6 points change in the 
consumer price index) continued with 3¢ of allowance being applied to welfare costs; basic 
pension increased to $2.80 a mo. per yr. of service (previously $2.40 and $2.50); supplementary 
pension between ages of 65 and 70 increased to $1.80 a mo. per yr. of service (previously 40¢) 
for a maximum of $55 a mo.; at age 70, supplementary pension reduced to 40¢ a mo. per yr. 
of service (maximum $10 a mo.); company-paid group life insurance increased from $3,000 
to $4,500, weekly sickness indemnity from $35 to $45; company will continue to pay full 
premiums for hospital and medical insurance for active empl. and will pay full premiums for 
empl. on S.U.B. up to a maximum of 12 mos. (formerly 1 mo.); company will pay 50% of 
hospital and medical coverage for empl. retiring after Dec. 15, 1962 and their dependents; 
S.U.B. increased to 62% of before-tax earnings (previously 65% of after-tax straight-time pay) 
plus $1.50 for each dependent up to a maximum of 4 dependents; maximum weekly S.U.B. 
increased from $30 to $40; for scheduled short work weeks, S.U.B. will be 65% of hourly rates 
for each hour less than 40, for unscheduled short work weeks, 50% of hourly rates for each 
hour less than 40; separation pay increased by 25%; shift premium increased from 7¢ to 9¢; 
bereavement pay to be provided for a maximum of 3 days (formerly 1 day); 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. of service (previous maximum was 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); labourer’s rate after 
Dec. 15, 1963 will be $1.99 an hr. 

QuE. NATURAL GAS, COMPANY-WIDE—CHEMICAL WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—wage increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961 for empl. earning 
$1.55 an hr.; wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for empl. in lower and upper wage categories and 
3¢ an hr. for empl. in middle wage categories eff. Aug. 1, 1962; wage increase of 5¢ an ir. i 
empl. in lower and middle wage categories eff. Dec. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of 
service (previously after 15 yrs.); new provision for 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; 
labourer’s rate after Dec. 1, 1962 will be $1.68 an hr. peep yak ee 

ROWNTREE Co., TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE EMPL. ( - : I-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; 1 extra ore 
vacation for each yr. of service over 10 yrs. up to 14 yrs. (previously 2 wks. vacation for 
empl. with from 4 to 14 yrs. of service); labourer’s rate will be $1.45 an hr. 

Soo-SEcuRITY Motorways, ONnT., MAN., SASK. & ALTA.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961 with additional 
hourly increases of 4¢ and S¢ eff. May 1, 1962 and May 1, 1963 respectively; in Sask. une 
Alta., 4¢ an hr. cargo handling bonus eliminated (previously paid in these provinces on y)s 
highway drivers will receive mileage rate of 4¢ in place of 4¢ per mile safe driving bonus; 
in Alta., 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (previously after 2evis. is breakdown and waiting 
time increased to $1.25 an hr. (formerly $1.00); union shop in place of maintenance of member- 
ship; warehousemen’s hourly rates after May 1, 1963 will be $1.65 in Ont. and Man., $1.73 in 
Sask. and $1.85 in Alta. 


ToroNTo City, ONTARIO—PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,500 empl.—annual wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and April 1, 1963; afternoon 
and evening shift premiums increased to 10¢ and 12¢ (formerly 8¢ and 10¢) respectively; 
voluntary revocable checkoff to be applicable to new empl. when hired (previously within 60 
days of employment date); new labourer’s rate after April 1, 1963 will be $2.06 an hr. 


ToroNTo Ciry, ONTARIO—FIRE Ficuters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,200 empl.—salary increases of 34% eff. April 1, 1962 and 33% a year later. 


TowsoaT Owners’ ASSN., B.C.—MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—3% salary increases eff. Oct. 1, 1962 and Oct. 1, 1963; payment to masters for 
excessive hours of work while vessel is at sea increased to $45 a mo. (formerly $30) eff. Jan. 1, 
1962; mates’ minimum hourly overtime rates increased from $2.55 to $2.65 eff. Oct. 1, 1962 and 
to $2.75 eff. Oct. 1, 1963; 2 additional paid holidays—Remembrance Day and Boxing Day— 
making a total of 9 paid holidays (formerly 7); 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previous 
maximum was 2 wks.); industry-wide sickness, accident and life insurance plan will be instituted 
July 1, 1962 to replace individual plans, with companies paying half the cost; after Oct. 1, 1963, 
Class 10 Mate’s rate will be $393 a mo. and Class 10 Master’s rate will be $448 a mo. 
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T.C.A., COMPANY-WIDE—AIR LINE Pitots (IND.): 27-mo. agreement covering 675 empl.— 
general salary increase of 43% retroactive to April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 12 yrs.); salaries will range from $5,000 a yr. for junior First Officers to 


$23,400 for senior DC-8 jet Captains. 


UNION COMPOSING ROOMS, TORONTO, ONT.—TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,300 empl.—wage increase of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1961, with 
additional 12¢ an hr. increases eff. Mar. 1, 1962 and Oct. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yIs. 
of service (previously 12 yrs.); journeyman’s rate after Oct. 1, 1962 will be $3.09 an hr. 





Canadian Workers’ College Established 


Two central labour organizations and two universities join in undertaking, 
scheduled to open this summer. Nine of College’s nineteen governors are trade 
unionists. Studenis will come principally from national trade union centres 


A Canadian workers’ college—chartered 
as an independent body—is being estab- 
lished in Montreal. The project is a joint 
undertaking by two Canadian universities 
and two labour congresses. 

The college is aiming for an opening this 
summer. 

The decision to establish the Canadian 
Workers’ College was announced last month 
by the provisional board of governors. Nine 
of the nineteen governors are trade union- 
ists; the other ten are from the two partici- 
pating universities (see box). 

Five of the governors from trade union 
ranks have been elected officers of the 
College. 

In the first year a 14-week course will be 
given, in both French and English, in two 
seven-week sessions. The planned enrolment 
is 15 French- and 30 English-speaking 
students. 

Students will come principally from the 
national trade union centres, although other 
qualified applicants will be accepted. They 
will be selected on the basis of merit, 
ability to benefit from the courses, and 
capacity to participate in the work of the 
college; university entrance qualifications 
will not be required. 

The curriculum will cover five fields: 
Economics, Political Science, History, 
Sociology, and Trade Unionism. 

Those participating in the project are: the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions, McGill 
University, and the University of Montreal. 

The nucleus of the faculty will come from 
the two participating universities, supple- 
mented by persons recruited from other 
Canadian universities and from the trade 
union movement. 

The College will be supported with funds 
raised through a national campaign, to be 
undertaken initially within the labour move- 
ment, and subsequently through an appeal 
for assistance from foundations, govern- 
ments, etc. 
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Final agreement on the inauguration of the 
College is contingent upon the obtaining of 
adequate finances and the reasonable assur- 
ance of a continuous enrolment of students 
for at least three years. The trade union 
movement has undertaken to _ provide 
students. 


The first meeting of the Board of 
Governors, on February 1, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the Canadian Workers’ 
College: Chairman of the Board, Dr. R. E. 
Powell; Co-chairman and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Hon. Mr. Justice 
André Montpetit; Vice-chairmen, Stanley 
Knowles and Jean Marchand; Registrar, 
Max Swerdlow; Executive Committee Mem- 
bers, Fernand Jolicoeur, Gilles Beausoleil, 
J. R. Mallory and Roger Provost. The 
principal and registrar will also be members 
of the seven-man executive committee. 


Efforts by the trade union movement in 
Canada to establish a labour college have 
been exerted over a period of years. As early 
as November 1952 the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, now the 
CNTU, conducted a month-long session 
attended by 32 members of the organization 
(L.G. 1953, p. 20). 


This first venture into labour education at 
the college level was initiated and headed 
by Fernand Jolicoeur, then and still Director 
of the confederation’s Education Service, 
who is one of the CNTU representatives on 
the new college’s board of governors. The 20 
instructors were chosen from the CCCL, the 
Faculty of Social Sciences at Laval Uni- 
versity, and the directors of the Laval 
Extension Course Centre and of the Quebec 
Co-operation Council. At that time the hope 
was expressed that this “college” would 
become a permanent instruction. 


During the Second Constitutional Con- 
vention of the CLC in April 1958, the con- 
vention education committee urged the 
Congress to move “with all possible speed” 
toward the establishment of a Trade Union 
Training College (L.G. 1958, p. 606). 
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A resolution adopted at the Third Con- 
stitutional Convention of the CLC in April 
1960 expressed regret that it had not been 
possible to make progress toward the estab- 
lishment of a Labour College and instructed 
the Congess to continue its efforts toward 
this end (L.G. 1960, p. 569). 

Acting on this instruction, the CLC made 
a proposal to a number of Canadian uni- 
versities. When McGill University and the 
University of Montreal expressed interest in 
the proposal, a joint committee was estab- 
lished and the participation of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions was 
invited. 

The announcement of the establishment 
of the Canadian Workers’ College explained 
that the need for a labour college arises out 
of the expanded role and the responsibilities 
of trade unions in Canada. Leaders who are 
deeply aware of the problems and oppor- 
tunities of the trade union movement are a 
continuing requirement, and the training 
which will ensure such leadership must go 
beyond acquiring particular skills in negotia- 
tion and organization. A labour college, 


providing basic studies in the humanities 
and the social sciences as well as special- 
ized instruction in the theory and practice 
of trade unionism, would do much to meet 
this need, especially if it were founded and 
operated with the full co-operation of the 
universities. 


Such a college, the announcement said 
would open the way to higher studies for 
men and women who, although intellectually 
competent, may not meet formal university 
entrance requirements. For those who show 
particular academic ability, it could pro- 
vide a bridge to a full university degree 
program. 

Location of the College in Montreal, and 
the collaboration of both a French-language 
and an English-language university, will 
make possible a completely bilingual, bi-cul- 
tural institution. 

The labour groups or bodies sending 
students to the College will be asked to 
defray part of the students’ expenses and 
to help pay the salaries or wages they will 
be losing while studying. 


Board of Governors, Canadian Workers’ College 


Representing the Canadian Labour Congress 
Stanley Knowles, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour Congress 
George Burt, Canadian Director, United Auto Workers 
Gower Markle, Education Director, United Steelworkers 
Roger Provost, President, Quebec Federation of Labour 
William Smith, President, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 


General Workers 


Max Swerdlow, Education Director, Canadian Labour Congress 


Representing the Confederation of National Trade Unions 


Jean Marchand, President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 
Fernand Jolicoeur, Director of Education, Confederation of National Trade Unions 
Roland Martel, Assistant Director of Education, Confederation of National Trade 


Unions 


Representing McGill University 
Dr. R. E. Powell, Chancellor of the University 
J. R. Mallory, Chairman, Department of Economics and Political Science 
T. R. McLagan, O.B.E., Governor of the University 
J. G. Notman, O.B.E., Governor of the University 
H. D. Woods, Chairman, Social Sciences Group 


Representing the University of Montreal 


Hon. Mr. Justice Andre Montpetit, Superior Court, Quebec 

Gilles Beausoleil, Director, Industrial Relations Centre 

Andre Morel, Assistant Professor, Faculty of Law 

Maurice Bouchard, Secretary, Faculty of Political and Social Sciences 
Andre Raynauld, Chairman, Department of Economics 
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Canadian Conference on Education 
“Education is a key that locks the door against job insecurity and periodic 
unemployment,” says Dr. Lewis S. Beattie, former Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, Ontario Department of Education, in study prepared for Conference 


“Rducation is a key that locks the door 
against job insecurity and periodic unem- 
ployment,” says Dr. Lewis S. Beattie, 
former Superintendent of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Ontario Department of Education, in 
a study prepared for the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education in Montreal on 
March 4 to 8. 

The objective of our educational system 
should be that anyone who leaves it has a 
marketable skill, the study adds. 

The study, entitled “The Development of 
Student Potential” and prepared with the 
guidance of Dr. E. F. Sheffield, Research 
Officer, Canadian Universities Foundation, 
is one of a series of nine prepared as docu- 
mentation for delegates to the conference. 

The study’s six chapters are titled: 1— 
What Is Meant by Student Potential? 
2—Why Are We Concerned about the 
Development of Student Potential? 3— 
What Should Be Our Goal? 4—How Well 
Are We Doing? S—What Needs to Be 
Done? 6—What Are the Most Critical 
Issues? 

The study concedes that there will be 
drops-outs at every level of our educational 
system. Of those who drop out of school 
without completing the course, some have 
the capacity to stay longer and profit by 
further schooling. Many drop out, however, 
“for excellent reasons, and are better out 
than in,” the study observes. The problem 
is that they are not equipped to meet the 
present-day demand for skilled labour, 
while the ranks of the unemployed are 
swelled by a majority that is young, 
unskilled, and relatively unschooled. 

Upon this background, the study discusses 
the development of “student potential’ as 
related to drop-out and retention rates in 
Canadian schools. Student potential is 
defined for this purpose as a concept that 
includes not only the student’s ability and 
drive, but also the opportunities for their 
development. 


An individual’s ability to learn depends 
upon.his general intelligence and inherent 
special aptitudes, but the intensity with 
which he applies it is influenced by his 
motivation and his physical and mental 
health. In any case, his potential for learning 
is of little value until it is developed by 
formal education and training, informal 
learning, work experience, and _ social 
environment and activities. 
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An individual’s potential for learning is 
not constant. It varies in nature and degree 
throughout his lifetime, and its development 
depends on proper direction, timing, and 
method at various stages of his progress. 

The greatest part of the population has 
the ability to acquire and retain a body of 
general knowledge, to appreciate simple 
abstractions, and be trained in more complex 
skills. Comparatively few are untrainable 
or exceptionally talented, the study says in 
the chapter defining the goal of education. 

Any educational system is limited in 
setting its goals by the extent to which the 
general public is willing to support it finan- 
cially. It would be unrealistic to expect that 
our economy can afford to provide educa- 
tional opportunity for the full development 
of each individual’s potential. If goals of 
higher achievement are set, greater sums for 
facilities, personnel, and student’s financial 
assistance will have to be provided. 


The conflict between the individual’s 
choice and the needs and objectives of the 
society must also be taken into account in 
setting a goal. Freedom of choice often leads 
to a wastage of talent through lack of effort 
or discontinuance of education. 


The goal should be to seek to obtain for 
all, as far as practically possible, the facili- 
ties and opportunities that may exist for 
some. Existing conditions must, therefore, 
be improved in: 


—methods of identifying student poten- 
tial and directing its development, 


——extension of diversity of opportunity 
as basic to equality of opportunity, 


—provision of greater financial support 
for education and increased aid to individual 
students, and 


—retention of the individual in the 
educational process according to his specific 
needs. 


Student Drop-out 


The chapter, “How Well Are We Doing?” 
deals with student drop-out. A number of 
studies on student retention in the school 
system indicate that at least one third of 
the students who have the highest potential 
fail to complete secondary school and thus 


‘deprive themselves of higher education. The 


group with the lowest potential are unlikely 
to progress beyond Grade X. But it is the 
excessive drop-out in the large middle group, 
which is capable of completing some high 
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school course if proper guidance and diver- 
sity of opportunity are provided, that has a 
disastrous effect upon the manpower situa- 
tion and causes loss to both the individual 
and the economy. 

Early drop-outs are caused by many 
factors, which when operating together pre- 





Reasons 


Related to school, e.g., subjects, teachers, lack of interest, etc. .... 


sent the student with seemingly unsoluble 
problems that he can most easily meet by 
leaving school. The reasons given by 
students when questioned by the Canadian 
Research Committee on Practical Education 
two years after they had dropped out of 
school were classified as follows: 


Economic, e.g., desire to earn family income, help needed at 


‘Wialeeley glo ota | oy 9 (he 4 Rana lao Co ae eee 
Personal, e.g., attitude of parents, sickness, good position open, etc. 
“ol LLEE Reg aC ep at ee 


Factors that may lead a student to take 
premature action that hinders his full 
development and thus lessens the extent of 
his economic independence in later life may 
be classified into four groups: lack of 
effective guidance, lack of motivation, lack 
of opportunity, lack of means. 


Lack of Effective Guidance 


The study says about the first factor that, 
in direct guidance, in a small school the 
principal plays the key role, but in a large 
secondary school guidance should be 
organized as a regular service department. A 
qualified counsellor who would understand 
the student’s potential and know the oppor- 
tunities in the community should assist the 
student in making wise educational and 
occupational choices. Students should be 
encouraged to set their educational and 
vocational goals early in their secondary 
school career. 

The guidance program should be linked 
with all the avenues of continuing educa- 
tion and the fields of employment which 
the students will ultimately enter. The school 
system should provide a transition from the 
formal classroom instruction to the work 
experience on the job. A follow-up program 
of vocational and educational counselling 
could be co-ordinated by a counsellor who 
would offer information and guidance to 
young people and adults alike. 

Shortage of funds, however, can prevent a 
school board from appointing such a 
counsellor. To keep up with the rapidly 
changing pattern of employment, individual 
counselling as well as social planning will 
have to co-operate in designing a long-term 
plan for national manpower development. 


Lack of Opportunity 


For the realization of this goal, guidance 
must be reinforced by diversity of educa- 
tional opportunity. Individual differences 
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are chiefly met by diversifying the curri- 
culum into several courses and by offering 
options within each course and _ special 
courses for students who do not keep up 
with their classmates. 

Experiments also along these lines are 
under way in different places. For example, 
the City of Toronto has offered, for several 
years now, courses in the trowel trades, 
painting and decorating, dry cleaning, 
barbering and, more recently, in welding 
and  sheet-metal work,  service-station 
operation, and_ skills required for an 
electrician’s helper. In addition, a new 
school is being planned to teach these and 
similar courses to pupils who would 
ordinarily drop out of the regular courses 
as early as possible. 

Difference of opinion exists about the 
value of general courses—courses with 
lighter subject matter, more options, lower 
graduation standards—in meeting the needs 
of certain students and in retaining them in 
school. But it is being recognized that 
general education should lead into vocational 
education at some point, either at the 
secondary or at the post-secondary level. 

The matriculation course, which leads to 
the universities, colleges, or institutes, has 
restricted value for immediate employment 
unless it is followed by some type of voca- 
tional training. Therefore a general course, 
even with lower standards than other voca- 
tional courses, may be justified if it is com- 
bined with sufficient vocational training, or 
is effectively linked with a subsequent voca- 
tional course. 

The linking of secondary school courses 
with advanced courses or with employment 
must begin well before graduation and must 
extend for some time afterwards. Failure 
to do this accounts for a high loss of 
student potential, and causes the high failure 
rate in the first year at university. 

Vocational courses should also be linked 
with business and industry. Where there 
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are joint committees of teachers and repre- 
sentatives of business and industry and 
where there are co-operative courses (in 
which students work part-time), standards 
are improved. Students with high ability 
are attracted, and demand for graduates 
increases. 

This articulation is more _ readily 
developed if vocational teachers have had 
practical working experience and continue 
to keep in touch with changing condi- 
tions in employment through contact with 
employers and employment agencies. The 
school must also be prepared to assist 
students who should transfer to parallel 
courses, such as provided under apprentice- 
ship or by trade schools, and to encourage 
the graduates to enrol for continued educa- 
tion. 

Lack of Means 


When financial aspects of the develop- 
ment of student potential are considered, it 
becomes apparent that although student aid 
has been greatly increased during the past 
few years, it is still far from adequate, 
either in the number of students who 
received it or in the individual amount of 
assistance. 


Scholarships are an incentive to students 
of high potential. For students whose com- 
bined ability and effort result in high 
scholastic achievement, free tuition up to 
any level appears a worthwhile investment. 
Scholarships and bursaries should be avail- 
able at all levels, and student aid is required 
at the secondary school level also. Bursary 
and loan programs should be co-ordinated, 
under a centralized administration by 
provincial governments and universities. 

Local school boards should provide funds 
for student aid in secondary schools, and 
solicit additional funds for local scholarships 
from local firms and associations. A student 
from a family with a low income may be 
kept in school by relatively low monthly 
supplements and by provision of free text- 
books at the beginning of the school year. 

In addition, students unable to obtain the 
required courses at their local school and 
who have completed satisfactorily a general 
course basic to their chosen vocation should 
be provided with a bursary to defray trans- 
portation and living expenses for at least 
one year of intensive vocational training at 
an outside centre. 





U.S. President's Advisory Committee 
Reaches Conclusions on Automation 


Labour, management and public members unanimously agree on three fundamentals 
but one public member and one management member submit dissents on certain 
parts of report and labour members express disagreement with certain words 


President John F. Kennedy’s Advisory 
Committee on Labour-Management Policy, 
composed of 21 members representing 
labour, management and the public, in 
January reached unanimous agreement on 
the following conclusions concerning auto- 
mation* and its effects: 

1. Automation and technological progress 
are essential to the economy. 

2. This progress can and must be achieved 
without the sacrifice of human values. 

3. Achievement of technological progress 
without sacrifice of human values requires 
a combination of private and govermental 
action, consonant with the principles of a 
free society. 

Unemployment has increased during the 
past few years although total employment 
has reached new heights. This is ascribed 





*Automation was the first of five subjects on the 
committee’s program, the others being collective bar- 
gaining and national emergency disputes, wage and 
price policies, economic growth, and foreign compe- 
tition. 
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A United States company that manufac- 
tures automation equipment plans to set up 
a foundation to study the impact of auto- 
mation on employment and devise methods 
of solving the problems of technological 
displacement of workers. 

The company, U.S. Industries, Inc., will 


contribute to the foundation a part of the 


income it receives from the sale of its 
automated machinery. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists, which represents 10,000 of the com- 
pany’s 25,000 employees, will be co-sponsor 
in the studies, but will not be asked to 
contribute to the foundation financially. 


to the net effect of rising output per worker, 
among other factors, but the report states: 
“We reject the too common assumption that 
continuing unemployment is an inherent cost 
of automation.” 

With the data presently available it is 
impossible to tell what part of unemploy- 
ment is actually caused by automation, the 
Committee’s report conceded. 
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The exact extent of unemployment attrib- 
utable to automation is unknown because 
it is greatly complicated by other factors: 
the 1960-61 recession, the unusually high 
rate of entry into the labour market, chronic 
unemployment in distressed areas, foreign 
competition, changing patterns of consump- 
tion, discrimination (on the basis of age, 
sex, race and creed), “multiple job holding” 
by individuals, the continuing movement of 
workers away from farms, and the changing 
nature of jobs, which often results in a gap 
between job requirements and qualifications 
of applicants. 

To solve the unemployment problem, the 
Committee said, we must first recognize the 
nature of the problem. In this connection, 
certain factors were important: the recent 
rate of economic growth has been insuffi- 
cient to reduce unemployment to a toler- 
able level, the mobility of workers is re- 
duced by factors running contrary to the 
demands of a dynamic society and an 
economy in transition, educational and 
informational facilities have been inadequate, 
and proper retraining facilities and a system 
of financial support for workers while 
retraining have been lacking. 


Educational facilities have been inade- 
quate, the Committee said, in that: 


—The requirements for general education 
prior to vocational and professional training 
have not kept pace with the shift in job 
opportunities. 


—The required types of vocational and 
technical training and retraining are often 
not available, e.g., for workers leaving the 
farm. 


—There has been an inadequate liaison 
among school systems, industry, and govern- 
ment with respect to future job require- 
ments, and in fact there is insufficient infor- 
mation about the nature of such jobs. 


—There has been inadequate financial 
support for needy students. 


—Counselling facilities have been gener- 
ally inadequate. 


The Committee emphasized, however, that 
the effects of automation on the labour 
force, whatever they were, should be 
cushioned, and offered 11 recommendations 
that it believed may permit the advance- 
ment of automation without sacrifice of 
human values. 

The Committee recommended a combina- 
tion of government and private methods, 
including: increased public works spending 
during times of high unemployment; aid 
to education; higher federal unemployment 
compensation; retraining of displaced work- 
ers by public and private support; relocation 
of idled workers, at government or industry 
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expense, when plants are transferred; im- 
provement of the public employment serv- 
ice; and the elimination of discrimination 
in employment. 

Separate statements in connection with 
the report were written by two members 
disagreeing with certain aspects of the 
report: Arthur F. Burns, representing the 
public, and Henry Ford II, who represented 
management. These statements did not dis- 
sent from the main findings of the report 
but both men challenged the emphasis on 
automation as a cause of unemployment. 

Mr. Burns, who is president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and 
was chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Eisenhower, stated: 
41 know of no evidence that supports this 
view.” 

He stated the report failed to link its 
proposed remedies with the causes of unem- 
ployment. He criticized the “vague language” 
of the recommendations. 

Mr. Ford took exception to the statement 
that “technological advance has been accel- 
erating.” He said a prosperous economy 
could look after the unemployment prob- 
lem. Rather than focus attention on relief 
or even training, we must create new jobs. 
We must find ways “to keep wages and other 
costs from causing either unemployment or 
inflation.” 

Five of the seven labour members on the 
committee asked for some strengthening of 
the wording in the section dealing with 
hours of work in order to make it clear 
that should all exigencies fail, there may 
have to be recourse to a shorter work 
period. 

The report is the first presented by the 
Committee since it was established in Feb- 
ruary 1961. Since its first meeting last 
March it has met monthly; the January 
meeting at which the report on automation 
gained approval was its eleventh. 


U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg 
is serving as committee chairman for the 
first year. 


That a slackening in demand for goods 
and services rather than automation is the 
basic cause of unemployment was the con- 
clusion of the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee, who issued a report late in 
January. 

“There is no evidence of significant struc- 
tural transformation in the American 
economy since 1957 which would make it 
harder than before to achieve full employ- 
ment. Thus high levels of unemployment 
are due to inadequate total demand for 
goods and services.” 
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A research report that predicts mass 
unemployment and social unrest in the 
United States as a result of automation 
and computers was published only a few 
days after the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report (see above) was released. 


The study, “Cybernation: The Silent 
Conquest,” was written by Donald N. 
Michael, Director of Planning and Programs 
for the Peace Research Institute in Washing- 
ton for the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. (The word “cybernation” 
is derived from “cybernetics,” which means 
“a science dealing with the comparative 
study of communication and control in elec- 
tronic machines and in the human nervous 
system.”’) 


Cybernation will eliminate entire job 
classifications, Mr. Michael predicted. These 
will range from factory and farm workers to 
bank tellers, statisticians, retail clerks, sales- 
men, and executives on the intermediate 
level. 


As examples of places where job classifi- 
cations that have recently disappeared Mr. 
Michael cited the dry-cleaning and telephone 
industries and elevator operation. 


There will be a severe displacement of 
blue collar workers, especially in mine, 
dock and factory operations, the report 
says. In contrast, professional workers such 
as engineers, teachers, scientists and doctors 
will be “overworked.” 


Another result of cybernation may be 
the disappearance of jobs for the 26 million 
“untrained adolescents” who will be seeking 
work in the United States during this decade. 

The economic advantages of cybernation 
makes its adoption inevitable. 

There is no remedy in view for the 
resulting mass unemployment, Mr. Michael 
says. It will be necessary for the govern- 
ment to provide more public works as a 
partial solution. 


Proposed solutions such as the retraining 
of workers—and management had not 
always been willing to set up such pro- 
grams—and shortening the work week to 
spread employment would not be effective, 
the author thought. Shorter shifts are no 
solution when old tasks are eliminated or 
replaced by new ones that need different 
talents, Mr. Michael says. 

Because cybernation will result in smaller 
work forces, management’s human relations 


tasks—union negotiations, for example— 
will be reduced. 


Although the introduction of electronic 
data processing may create a great deal of 
dislocation among clerical employees in 
departments affected by the new system, 
“it is unlikely to result in widespread clerical 
layoffs at the level of the individual firm,” 
Dr. John C. McDonald of the Manpower 
Resources Division, Economics and Research 
Branch told a conference on the sociology 
of occupations and professions held at 
Carleton University, Ottawa. 


He added that the large company is 
usually in a position to protect its reputation 
as a good employer by pledging job security 
to its clerical employees. The age and sex 
composition of the clerical staff together 
with the extended time span over which 
such major systems changes are introduced 
allow normal turnover and attrition to 
cushion negative employment effects of 
office automation. 


He was speaking about the results of a 
research study of the introduction of elec- 
tronic data processing by a large Canadian 
insurance company. A preliminary report 
based on this study, Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing Occupations in a Large Insurance 
Company, has been published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour as Report 9B in the series 
“Research Program on the Training of 
Skilled Manpower” (L.G., Jan., p. 15). 


What may happen in the long run is 
that the growth of clerical employment 
opportunities may be slowed down, i.e., 
the annual formation of new clerical job 
opportunities in the labour market may fall 
below the potential supply of candidates 
for clerical positions produced by the 
secondary school system. In that case, “the 
unemployment effect of EDP will be felt by 
the girl dropping out of high school who 
fails to secure a first job.” 

In the case studied, the demand, at 
least in the short run during the conversion 
period, appeared to be for more rather 
than less clerical help. Even in the longer 
run, “it is surprising how much clerical 
work is required in connection with elec- 
tronic data processing.” 

It is at the next level, clerical supervision, 
that the problems introduced by electronic 
data processing are causing employers most 
serious concern. 


EE 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Unlimited Skills Inc. 


Firm established six years ago to provide employment for physically handicapped 
and to demonstrate to industry the capabilities and productivity of the disabled 
has had to move to larger quarters. Forty-five workers now in regular industry 


Unlimited Skills Inc., founded six years 
ago to provide employment for the handi- 
capped, has long since proved its value. 
The firm carries on work such as mechanical 
and electrical assembly, light machine work, 
hand packaging and direct mailing. 

Starting with 11 employees in 1956, the 
firm has outgrown its 8,000-square-foot 
factory in the north end of Montreal and 
recently moved to larger quarters providing 
another 3,000 square feet of space. 


Financial profits of the firm may not be 
large but its real profit is incalculable. In 
its six years of operation Unlimited Skills 
has given work to more than 200 persons: 
paraplegics, amputees, arrested TB’s, some 
with deformities, aged persons, blind, 
mentally retarded, or victims of polio, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, cerebral 
palsy or epilepsy. 

Line employees are paid competitive 
wages of 70 cents and 80 cents an hour. 
Some in the machine shop receive as much 
as $1.60 to $1.70 an hour. In addition, about 
40 employees have received a total of 
$3,500 under a profit sharing plan. 

Already the enterprise has saved tax- 
payers more than $35,000. Collectively, the 
employees have paid more than $15,000 in 
income tax. Disabled persons allowances 
costs have been reduced by more than 
$20,000. 

Unlimited Skills is not a sheltered work- 
shop. Employees must be able to fill job 
requirements and meet production schedules. 
Especially in the highly competitive packag- 
ing field, which accounts for about 45 per 
cent of the work of the factory, operating 
costs must be strictly controlled. 

Forty-five disabled persons have been 
returned to “normal” industry. In addition 
to providing employment, one of the ob- 
jectives of Unlimited Skills is to demon- 
strate to industry the capabilities and 
productivity of the physically handicapped. 


CNIB Placements. Employment statistics 
from the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind for the year ended March 31, 1961 
show 2,008 blind persons in gainful 
employment. Of this number, 480 are in 
general industry and earn an annual amount 
of $1,128,345. Another 448, engaged in 
occupational shops and home work, earn 
$71,880.29. 
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Sales stands and cafeterias employ 580 
persons. Of this number 395 are employed 
in full-time jobs, earning 849,069, and 118 
are in full-time subsidized employment and 
68 on part-time work. CNIB factories 
employ another 500. 

In addition to these employees, the CNIB 
itself employs 167 blind persons as follows: 
10 dictaphone typists, 11 division super- 
intendents and executive officers, 50 field 
secretaries, 43 home teachers, 21 national 
Office staff, 8 placement officers, 5 public 
relations officers, 4 switchboard operators, 
and 15 in other types of work. 


Homebound Employment in Toronto. The 
employment of homebound disabled persons 
is a principal concern of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Society for Crippled 
Civilians in Toronto. Reports presented at 
their annual meeting in February indicated 
an increase in every branch of their work. 
This increase was reflected in the wages paid 
to homebound workers during 1961: a total 
of $19,107, up $1,000 over the 1960 total. 

Orders to the number of 1,741 were 
received from firms in all parts of the 
country. The work done consists of such 
things as threading tags, folding advertise- 
ments, assembling kits, and pricing greeting 
cards. Because some contract work does not 
lend itself to work in the home, a contract 
department was opened last year at head- 
quarters, to which disabled persons who are 
able to do so come to work. 

The Auxiliary sponsors Marina Creations, 
through which disabled persons skilled in 
sewing, knitting, embroidery and other crafts 
are given guidance and instruction so that 
they can produce readily salable articles. A 
sales outlet is provided through the Marina 
Shop, which is open five days a week. 

Payday for Retarded Adults. Twenty-five 
retarded adults working at the Adult Train- 
ing Centre of the Ottawa and District 
Association for Retarded Children, have 
received pay cheques, for the first time in 
the Centre’s history. For some it was the 
first pay day in their lives. 

When the Centre was opened in 1959 the 
emphasis was on craft work. When it moved 
to new quarters last September it became a 
sheltered workshop and training centre. The 
contract work undertaken since made the 
payday possible. 
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Older Workers 


Conclusions of White House Conference 


Report on last year’s White House Conference on Aging, at which 18 Canadians 
were observers, contains conclusions and recommendations applicable fo Canada 


The report of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, held in Washington in 
January 1961 (L.G., Feb. 1961, p. 147), 
which was attended by 18 observers from 
Canada, has now been published under the 
title, The Nation and its Older People. 
Some of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are summarized here. 

The book covers in some detail such 
topics as employment security and retire- 
ment, population trends, income mainten- 
ance, impact of inflation on retired persons, 
health and medical care, rehabilitation, 
social services, housing, education, family 
life, religion and other subjects relating to 
aging. Although the findings of the Confer- 
ence are oriented to conditions in the 
United States, many of the conclusions and 
recommendations have application in 
Canada. 

In the work groups considering the prob- 
lems of the older worker, it was early 
recognized that older persons generally 
want, and should be given the opportunity 
to provide for themselves as long as pos- 
sible. There was a consensus that employ- 
ment was important to the older person, not 
only for self-support and independence, but 
also for healthful living and self-respect. 

In the matter of employment it was 
agreed that although there were significant 
individual variations in all age groups, 
extensive studies revealed no basis for the 
belief that older workers as an age group 
are less productive, less reliable, and more 
prone to accident and absenteeism than 
younger workers. It was concluded that 
arbitrary upper age limits in hiring cannot 
be justified and should be abandoned, and 
that individuals should be employed on the 
basis of their personal qualifications. 

There was unanimous support for the 
proposal that programs in the fields of per- 
sonnel management, adult training and re- 
training, vocational counselling and guid- 
ance, and rehabilitation be improved and 
extended, since services in those areas were 
essential to success in solving the vocational 
problems of middle-aged and older persons. 

It was recognized that community pro- 
grams had been effective in alerting the 
community to the undesirability of age 
limitations and other obstacles to the 
employment of mature workers. 

In considering the employment problems 
of mature women, the premise was accepted 
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that women work for the same reasons as 
men and that they were needed in the 
labour market. Therefore, they should be 
afforded opportunity for equality in being 
considered for jobs and for promotion, and 
pay commensurate with qualifications. 

It was recognized that many women had 
left the work force to raise families. Upon 
return they needed counselling, training, re- 
training and placement services to help them 
choose and prepare for occupations that 
utilize their highest skills. 

It was agreed that in a changing economy, 
a high level of employment was a pre- 
requisite for a successful program of helping 
older persons become gainfully employed. 
An expanding economy creates new jobs for 
those displaced, offers opportunities for 
older employees and provides incentive for 
individual personal efforts of older workers 
to make necessary adjustments. Programs 
and means of aiding older employees adapt 
to economic and technical changes can- 
not be relaxed during periods of less than 
full employment. 

It was recommended that organized 
labour, management and government 
agencies consider the adoption or improve- 
ment of personnel planning practices that 
minimize the extent of worker displace- 
ment as a result of technological change. 
Delegates agreed that older workers benefit 
from such practices as: 

—re-assigning and re-training workers 
within a plant, and, as far as possible, using 
present employees for new jobs, without dis- 
criminating on the basis of age; 

—reducing employment through normal 
attrition, without recourse to layofis; 

—giving employees notice well in 
advance of impending layoffs and other 
changes, to allay anxiety and give the 
worker time to find new employment; 

—notifying public employment services 
in advance of layofis, so that they can start 
early to find new jobs for displaced workers. 

The work group on employment security 
and retirement stressed the need for an 
educational program to correct false impres- 
sions among employers and hiring per- 
sonnel concerning older workers and to 
present the facts about their abilities. 

The report is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. (Price 
$1225), 
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Women’s Bureau 


Working Women, Federal Republic of Germany 


Every third worker in Federal Republic of Germany is a woman. Working women 
total seven million, make up about 40 per cent of all German girls and women 


Every third worker in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is a woman. These seven 
million women make up about 40 per cent 
of all German girls and women over 15 
years of age. 

The war left a high proportion of women 
in the population who had to earn their 
own living. They included about one million 
war widows, and significant numbers of 
wives whose husbands were seriously dis- 
abled. Of the women among the millions of 
“expellees,” German nationals who were 
deported to Germany from surrounding 
countries, the majority had to become 
breadwinners. Because of the critical man- 
power shortage, the number of women 
workers increased by 43 per cent in the 
10-year period between 1950 and 1960. 

Where they work—Manufacturing em- 
ploys the largest number of German women; 
29 per cent of all factory workers are 
women. 

About one third of these women work in 
the clothing and textile industries. [ron, 
steel and metal work, chemicals and elec- 
trical apparatus are other industries where 
large numbers of women work. Four fifths 
of these women are unskilled workers. Most 
are trained on the job in a short space of 
time and have little opportunity to become 
skilled workers. In women’s tailoring, mil- 
linery and lingerie manufacture, however, 
it is common for women to become journey- 
men through an apprenticeship system. 

Since 1950, women’s employment has 
doubled in commerce, finance and insurance 
and increased by more than half a million 
in the service industries. About 19 per cent 
of all working women are employed in 
offices of various kinds and 15 per cent are 
in shops. Large numbers also work in hotels, 
restaurants, beauty salons and laundries. 

Although there are still about half a 
million domestic servants in Germany, their 
number has declined rapidly over the past 
decade. The number of women on farms 
dropped by almost 30 per cent during the 
decade and the daughters of self-employed 
farmers, who had previously helped on their 
parents’ farms, were increasingly going to 
the towns and cities in search of work. 

German women have not made the same 
impact in professional fields as they have 
in other sectors of the economy. There are 
some women in practically all the profes- 
sions but most professional women are 
either teachers or nurses. Women doctors 
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are third in number, followed by lawyers, 
auditors, tax consultants and journalists. 
The proportion of women who own small 
businesses has been increasing: now there 
are more than 100,000 women owning 
laundries and dry cleaning establishments, 
photographic shops, and goldsmith and other 
arts and crafts establishments. 

Their marital status—As in Canada, 
there has been an increasing number of 
young wives remaining at work to improve 
their standard of living. Older married 
women are returning to paid employment 
when their children are no longer dependent 
on them. However, there are many mothers 
with young children in the labour force. It 
has been estimated that, in the cities, 
between 25 and 60 per cent of working 
mothers have children under 14 years. 

Employers have become increasingly 
willing to arrange part-time schedules to 
attract married women, particularly in tex- 
tile and clothing industries. There is also 
a trend, where teacher shortage is acute, 
to recruit part-time teachers from among 
housewives with suitable previous training. 

Women have been granted legal equality 
with men under the Federal Constitution 
and working women are given special pro- 
tection by law because of their role as 
wives and mothers. 

A pregnant woman may not work during 
the last six weeks before confinement and 
for six weeks afterward. If she contributes 
to the national insurance fund, she receives 
during the period of leave a weekly sum 
from the state equal to her last pay. Other- 
wise the employer is required to continue 
to pay her wage. 

Women in industry are prohibited from 
working at specified dangerous or fatiguing 
jobs; night work generally is forbidden. 
Wives who have their own houses to care 
for are granted one day off each month. 

Their wages—The Federal Republic of 
Germany has ratified the ILO Convention 
on equal pay for equal work. The principle 
is generally applied throughout the federal, 
provincial and local government services. 
Increasingly, collective agreements are also 
requiring equal pay for equal work. 

Their participation in unions—About one 
woman worker in five is a member of a 
trade union. Most women belong to the 
same unions as men, but there is one special 
women’s trade union, the Women Office 
Workers’ Union. 
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Problems that would be hotly disputed 
at collective bargaining sessions can be 
discussed in a friendly, practical manner at 
labour-management meetings. Therein lies 
one of the prime virtues of joint consulta- 
tion, according to city engineer Howard S. 
Gibson, chairman of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee for St. Thomas, 
Ont. 

Mr. Gibson reported recently that the 
labour-management committee serving St. 
Thomas has covered a wide range of sub- 
jects in its two years of operation. Included 
were: courtesy to the general public, abuse 
of coffee breaks, reduction of overtime 
work, care of tools and equipment, vehicle 
accident reports and traffic control, Trench 
Excavator’s Act, and garnishee and wage 
assignments. 

“There is no doubt,” said Mr. Gibson, 
“that certain of these subjects could prove 
most contentious, particularly when aired in 
collective bargaining meetings. When raised 
in labour-management committee sessions, 
however, they were discussed in a sensible, 
friendly manner and practical suggestions 
were made by both sides.” 

Mr. Gibson stated that a further im- 
petus toward the establishment of mutual 
co-operation between labour and manage- 
ment has come from having the chairman of 
the Works Committee of City Council at 
every meeting. “This serves not only to 
familiarize each group with public opinion,” 
he declared, “but also to make Council 
itself more aware of the many everyday 
problems confronting labour and manage- 
ment.” 

Mr. Gibson noted also that the committee 
had produced a thoroughly workable “safety 
first” program after careful discussions 
about tools and equipment, clothing, per- 
sonal habits, traffic and general safety 
education. The St. Thomas committee com- 
prises an equal representation of labour and 
management from board of works, parks 
department, and the sewage treatment plant. 

* * * 


Dangerous work can be refused with im- 
punity by employees of Canadian Tobacofina 
Ltd., Montreal. The plant’s Labour-Man- 
agement Security Committee recognizes and 
guarantees the right of an employee to 
refuse to do a job, if he judges it dangerous, 
without fear of losing his rights. J. M. 
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Chapados, President of Local 318, Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), described cooperation between com- 
pany and union as being “at a peak.” Plant 
manager E. Scholte-Ubing explained that 
the safety group is more of a “mutual 
interest” committee in view of the variety 
of topics treated at regular meetings. 


Better all-round customer service was 
included on the agenda of an important 
meeting held recently in Moncton, N.B., 
when railway union representatives met 
with officers of Canadian National Railways 
for the annual meeting of the CNR’s Atlan- 
tic Region Maintenance of Way Co-Opera- 
tive Committee. During the conference 
representatives of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees brought forward 
ideas for more efficient use of equipment 
and improved operation of CN services. 


** % * 


Joint consultation between Protestants 
and Catholics was in the spotlight at the 
second annual Industrial Thanksgiving Day 
in Calgary, Alta. Simultaneous services on 
the theme “How to bridge the gap between 
labour and management on the common 
ground of religious faith” were held at 
Central United Church under Dr. Gerald B. 
Switzer, and at St. Francis Roman Catholic 
Church under Rev. Arthur Anderson. After 
the evening services, both congregations 
adjourned to the assembly hall of Central 
United for a forum on labour-management 
problems. More than 400-persons attended 
and many took part in the ensuing discus- 
sions, which were led by a panel of church, 
government, judiciary, labour and manage- 
ment leaders. 


* oe a 


Continental Can Company Plant 54 in 
New Toronto, Ont., recently celebrated a 
record 1,000,000 man hours of work with- 
out a disabling injury. A company spokes- 
man reports that labour and management 
have worked together toward this goal for 
the past six years. Bargaining agents for 
the employees are Steelworkers’ Local 4025 
and Amalgamated Lithographers’ Local 12. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ane in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received six applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of four applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
employed aboard the M.V. Inland by the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Sept Iles, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 
52). The Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada had intervened. 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of television technicians employed 
by CKSO Radio Limited in its Television 
Division in Sudbury and Elliot Lake, Ont. 
Pie. als, Pp: 32): 

3. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
employed by Canadian Arsenals Limited in 
its Small Arms Division, Long Branch, Ont. 
rseG..Feb.; p. -155.): 

4. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by Zenith Transport Ltd. and 
working in and out of terminal at Burnaby, 
Be ie eben. Pp. LI). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of warehousemen, drivers and 
maintenance garage employees employed by 
Empire Freightways Limited, Winnipeg, 
iat ea Ped. Dp, 15 1). 

6. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers employed by the Pacific 
Tanker Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Pela Pp. biaiy: 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of chauffeurs and dockmen 
employed by the St. Johns (Iberville) Trans- 
port Co. Ltd., and operating in and out of 
its Montreal terminal (see “Applications for 
Certification Received,” below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion Local 375, applicant, Atlantic & Gulf 
Stevedores Limited; Brown & Ryan Limited; 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited; Cul- 
len Stevedoring Company Limited; The 
Cunard Steamship Company Limited; 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Em- 
pire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Furness Withy 
& Company Limited; McLean Kennedy, 
Limited; The Montreal & Saint John Steve- 
dore Co. Limited; and Wolfe Stevedores 
Limited, as represented by The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., respondents, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, intervener (shed employees, 
Port of Montreal) (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 
1269). The application was rejected on the 
grounds that it did not appear to meet the 
requirements of Section 9(3) of the Act, 
which provides, in part, that where an 
application for certification includes em- 
ployees of two or more employers the Board 
shall not certify the applicant as the bar- 
gaining agent unless the Board is satisfied 
that the applicant might be certified as the 
bargaining agent of the employees in the 
unit of each such employer if separate 
applications had been made. 


2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and MacGregor the Mover Lim- 
ited, Kingston, Ont., respondent (L.G., Feb., 
p. 155). The application was rejected for 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations 
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the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Branch of the Department. 
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the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of chauffeurs and dockmen 
employed by the St. Johns (Iberville) Trans- 
port Co. Ltd., and operating in and out of 
its Montreal terminal (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier) (see “Applications for Cer- 
tification Granted,” above). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
highway drivers employed in Newfoundland 
by the Canadian National Railways (Investi- 
gating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


3. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of building cleaners 
employed at the Montreal International Air- 
port, Dorval, Que., by Allied Building 
Services Ltd. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 


4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Pollard Bros. Limited, Harrow, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


5. Cape Breton Projectionists Union, 
Local 848 of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed at Radio Station 
CJFX by Atlantic Broadcasters Ltd., Anti- 
gonish, N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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6. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of photographic department em- 
ployees employed at CJAY-TV by Channel 
Seven Television Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
(Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Millar & Brown 
Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
feo. D. Lol). 


2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Pacific Inland 
Express Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
Ge.Gaerebs, pals7). 

3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Canadian Freight- 
ways Limited, Calgary, Alta., respondent 
(E.GiePeb:, p: f57:). 


4. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National Telegraphs System, Divi- 
sion No. 43, applicant, and Canadian 
National Telecommunications, respondent 
(diesel-electric mechanics) (L.G., Feb., p. 
137); 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada (Conciliation Officers: F. J. Ains- 
borough and T. B. McRae). 


2. General Enterprises Ltd., Whitehorse, 
Y.T., and Local 2499 of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and System Division No. 7 of 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, Leitch 
Transport Limited, Norris Grain Company 
Limited (Steamship Division) as represented 
by The Association of Lake Carriers, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


5. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

6. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

7. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Stew- 
ard’s Department) and Canadian Brother- 
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hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie). 

8. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pay Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Pur- 
sers and Radio Telegraph Operators) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

9. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

10. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 158). 

2. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Offi- 


t cer: T.-B. McRae) (LiG., Feb:, p. 158). 


3. Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio 
Station CKEC) and Cape Breton Projection- 
ists Union, Local 848 of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
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United States and Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: DivT. Cochrane) #(1ZG., sReb.rp. 
158). 
4. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 of the 
American Newspaper Guild (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., p. 158). 


5. Soo-Security Motorways Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., 
alt apo os 


6. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G.,, 
Nov. 1961, p. 1150). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Steam- 
ship Company Limited (Pacific Coast Serv- 
ice), Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Feb., p. 158) was fully con- 
stituted in January with the appointment of 
the Honourable James M. Coady of Van- 
couver as Chairman. Mr. Coady was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, G. A. MacMillan and John 
Drew, both of Vancouver, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
a dispute between Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., and Local 
416 of the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (L.G., Feb., p. 158) was fully 
constituted in January with the appoint- 
ment of William H. Dickie of Toronto as 
Chairman. Mr. Dickie was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Norman L. 
Mathews, Q.C., Toronto, and L. Williams, 
Port Colborne, who were preivously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Frontenac Broadcasting Company 
(CKWS-TV) Kingston, Ont. and Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Opera- 
tors of the United States and Canada (L.G., 
Jan., p.53).0The text of the report Ms 
reproduced below. 


2. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Dec. 1961, p. 1271). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


3. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1657 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(checkers and cargo repairmen) (L.G., Dec. 
1961, py 127 YyerThe*text: of the reporves 
reproduced below. 


4. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont. and (1) Local 16-14 of the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers’ International 
Union and (2) Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (plant unit) 
(technicians) (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 115i% 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached after Board Procedure 


1. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont., and (1) Local 16-14 of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International 
Union and (2) Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (plant unit) 
(technicians) (see above). 


2. The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, Cable Division, and American Com- 
munications Association (L.G., April 1961, 
p. 369), 


Settlement affer Strike after Board Procedure 


Motor ‘Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, Toronto (representing certain com- 
panies within federal jurisdiction) and 
Local 880 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Feb., p. 
158). Stoppage of work occurred November 
26, 1961, work resumed January 14, 1962; 
settlement was effected by further interven- 
tion of conciliation officer. 


a 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Frontenac Broadcasting Company (CKWS-TV), Kingston, Ont. 


and 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 


United States and Canada 


The Board of Conciliation appointed in 
the above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, Chairman of 
the Board, D. G. Cunningham, Q.C., of 
Kingston, company nominee, and Frank 
Quaife of Kingston, union nominee, has 
met the parties at the City of Kingston on 
Friday, December 15, 1961, and on Friday, 
January 12, 1962. 

The parties were represented as follows: 


For the Union 

Jas. I. Cameron, Special Representative 

Donald A. Stewart, President—Local Branch 

James Fellows, Steward—Technicians 

Robert Bruce, Steward—Operators (replacing 
Mr. Stewart on January 12). 

For the Company 

John G. W. Sands, Q.C., Counsel 

R. Hofstetter, Manager of Company. 


The issues involved in this dispute 
appeared to be quite wide. From appear- 
ances it would seem there had been very 
little effective bargaining between the 
parties. On the date of the first hearing, it 
appeared that the union security clause, 
Article 6, was in issue. It appeared that 
Article 7 dealing with the work week and 
days off was still in issue. The union appar- 
ently had agreed to accept a 42-hour week, 
but the days-off provision appeared to be 
the stumbling block. 

Article 8 still appeared to be, at least 
partly, in issue. Article 11 still appeared to 
be somewhat questionable as to agreement, 
and Article 12 also still appeared to carry 
with it some differences. Article 13 on over- 
time, while there was not much basic dis- 
agreement, had not been finalized. On 
Article 16 the parties didn’t seem to be too 
far apart and agreement appeared to be 
possible here. Article 17 appeared to be a 
very substantial stumbling block on the 
issue of sick leave. 

While there was disagreement on Article 
18, as suggested, apparently it was worked 
out that the union would accept the Com- 
pany’s suggestion that the latter would grant 
leave of absence with pay to one and with- 
out pay to the second insofar as confer- 
ences with management were concerned. 

The parties were very substantially apart 
on the question of severance pay, as set out 
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in Article 20, but the union ultimately was 
prepared to withdraw this article. They were 
very substantially apart on Article 21, 
medical group plan, but the union here also 
withdrew. 

The parties were substantially apart on 
Article 22, a pension plan, but once again 
the union withdrew its request. They 
appeared to have agreed upon the question 
of seniority as amended, which provided 
that seniority would commence three months 
from the date of hiring. On the question of 
layoffs, they apepared to be very far apart. 
They were substantially apart on the issue 
of dismissal insofar as Article 26 related 
to a month’s notice or pay in lieu of a 
month’s notice. The Company here took the 
position that if dismissal were justified and 
for cause the Company was not prepared 
to give any notice or any pay in lieu of 
notice. 

The parties were substantially apart on 
Article 27, the Company refusing to con- 
sider it, and of course they were consider- 
ably apart on the issue of wages. Article 29 
was abandoned by the union. Article 30 
covering safety regulations was approved 
in part; Section 1 was satisfactory to both 
parties, Section 2 was withdrawn, Section 
3 was satisfactory to both parties, and Sec- 
tion 4 was agreed upon when limited only 
to the first part of the sentence which read: 
“The Company shall provide adequate 
crews.” 

In view of the fact that there were so 
many parts of this contract upon which the 
parties were so far apart, and it was felt 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Frontenac 
Broadcasting Company (CKWS-TV), King- 
ston, Ont., and the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada. : 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge é Lane of 
Picton, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, D. G. Cunningham, 
Q.C., and Frank Quaife, both of Kingston, 
nominees of the company and_ union, 
respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 


by the Board Members that the parties them- 
selves could negotiate and resolve some of 
the issues, the Board after the first day 
decided to adjourn to give the parties a 
chance to iron out some of their own dif- 
ficulties. An adjournment was then given 
until Friday the 12th day of January. 

When the Board reassembled on the 12th, 
it was found that the negotiations which 
had taken place between the times were 
not too satisfactorily carried out. There had 
been very little attempt to negotiate the dif- 
ficulties until the day before the meeting of 
the Board and then the results had been 
negligible. 

At the hearing, however, on the second 
day the Company took an adamant stand 
saying that it was not prepared to move 
from its position outlined on the first day 
and that it felt that its position, in the light 
of all the circumstances, was justified. The 
union, in the light of this attitude, decided 
that it was prepared to narrow the difficul- 
ties and was prepared to give up many of its 
demands, and after the matter was can- 
vassed, the Board found that the issues left 
for it were very much narrowed. 

The Chairman, with the assistance of the 
Board Members, felt that it was essential 
to canvass every possibility and to this end 
held separate meetings with the parties to 
see if there was any hope of getting them 
together. In these separate meetings, while 
there appeared to be some considerable 
flexibility insofar as the union’s position 
was concerned, the Company negotiators 
appeared to be completely fixed in their 
point of view and apparently under orders 
not to move from the position that they had 
taken. 

It was, therefore, found that there was 
nothing to be gained by continuing the 
hearing. It appeared that the only hope was 
to make a report and an earnest recom- 
mendation to the parties to reconsider their 
positions in the light of the situation and 
try to work out an agreement, possibly with 
the help of some of the recommendations 
contained in this report. 


Issues and Recommendations 
Check-off 


The first issue with which we propose to 
deal is check-off. The Company here was 
not prepared to entertain any form of check- 
off or union security, even though the Chair- 
man urged upon the Company representa- 
tives, that a mild form of  check-off 
was almost universally accepted in a first 
contract. The Board Members, after con- 
sidering this issue, have come to the con- 
clusion that while we recognize the union’s 
desire for protection, and while we can 
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recognize the company’s stand without 
understanding the basis of the Company’s 
objection to union security, we feel that, in 
view of the fact that this is a first contract, 
the union should be satisfied to accept at 
this time to get an agreement for a volun- 
tary, revocable check-off. 


It is the usual practice where there is a 
responsible union dealing with a responsible 
company that this type of security is granted 
in a first contract and we, therefore, are 
prepared to recommend that the parties con- 
cur in their agreement that this voluntary, 
revocable check-off become a part of that 
agreement. 


Layoff 

The next issue which appeared to be in 
dispute was that of layoff. The union asked 
here that layoffs be made on the basis of 
seniority. The Company countered that it 
felt that layoffs should be made on the basis 
of efficiency and suitability. The Board 
Members, after hearing the submissions and 
the argument on this issue, have come to 
the conclusion that the Company here 
should grant the union a layoff clause which 
would contemplate that layoff shall be made 
on the basis of seniority within the classifi- 
cation, provided the employees retained 
shall individually have the qualifications and 
ability to do the work required under that 
classification. We realize that this type of 
clause probably does not go as far as either 
party would want, but in our opinion it does 
cover and protect the Company while at the 
same time it gives some basic protection to 
the seniority rights in any classification and 
we feel that it is a compromise that should 
be accepted by both parties. 


Sick Leave 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of sick leave. The union here 
has asked that specific terms for sick leave 
be set out as in its proposed Article 17 at 
the rate of three weeks for each year of 
service cumulative monthly from the first 
month of service and the unused portion to 
be carried forward. The Company takes the 
position that it is not prepared here to agree 
to any formal provision in the contract deal- 
ing with the issue of sick leave. The Com- 
pany takes the position (and the union 
agrees) that it has always dealt fairly with 
its employees and has carried them through 
protracted illnesses without loss of pay. We 
recognize that the union may be, by asking 
for this to be formalized, relinquishing some 
benefit that some employee might obtain 
by grace. At the same time, when the rela- 
tionship between employees and employer 
is formalized by this type of contract, in our 
opinion it is almost imperative that some 
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provision be witten into the contract on this 
issue of sick leave. 


The Company says, however, that it is 
not prepared to agree. This Board, therefore, 
feels that it is incumbent upon us to recom- 
mend either that the Company and the 
union work out a satisfactory formal provi- 
sion On sick leave or, in the alternative, the 
Company give an undertaking that it will 
deal with its employees on this issue as it 
has been accustomed to do in the past. Such 
a provision would probably be more liberal 
to the employee in its result than the 
formalized article requested by the union, 
but in our opinion something must be done 
on this issue once a formalized contract 
exists between the parties. 


Dismissal 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of dismissal. The union here has 
requested that the Company give one 
month’s notice, or in lieu thereof one 
month’s pay, in event of dismissal for cause. 
The Company has completely resisted this 
and has said that it is not prepared to com- 
promise this issue under any circumstances. 
The Board here can follow the Company’s 
reasoning. If dismissal is for proper cause 
(and the grievance procedure should guaran- 
tee that it must be), the dismissed employee 
is certainly not entitled to notice whether 
it be for one month or one day. Likewise, 
in our opinion he should not be entitled to 
pay in lieu thereof. We, therefore, feel that 
we must recommend that no such clause 
be written into the contact. 


Starting Time 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of change of starting time. The 
union’s request is set out in its proposed 
Article 12. While the union has made this 
request, it is prepared to reduce the request 
in its effect by agreeing to a clause which 
excepts certain types of public interest pro- 
grams. We would recommend, in this con- 
nection, that the union’s request as set out 
in its proposed Article 12 be granted with 
the proviso added to the union’s draft that 
it shall not apply to any special program 
scheduled as a public interest program. We 
feel that if the Company gets special pay for 
this type of special program, the provisions 
of the union request are reasonable, but 
that if the Company does not get special pay 
for this type of special program, the union 
request is not so reasonable and the Com- 
pany should not be penalized for something 
that it cannot avoid. Bearing this thinking 
in mind, it should not be difficult to work 
out an appropriate wording on this point. 
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Wages 

The last issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of wages. We recognize that 
both parties have made submissions on 
wages. We recognize that on the union’s 
submission and comparisons based upon the 
CBC that this Company’s wage rates are not 
high. At the same time, we recognize that 
if we accept the comparisons made by the 
Company, which it says are comparable, the 
Company’s wage rates may be higher than 
these comparables. 

However, whichever set of figures might 
be accepted, we do feel that this part of the 
case has not been sufficiently developed 
before us for us to come to any conclusion 
upon the comparison of rates that should be 
applicable to this Company. We, therefore, 
are not in a position where we feel that we 
would be competent to make a ruling upon 
the wages which should be paid by 
the Frontenac Broadcasting Company. We, 
therefore, feel that, in view of the fact that 
there is such a diversity of opinion between 
the parties and that there has not been suf- 
ficient evidence brought to us by either party 
on this issue, which would make an intel- 
ligent recommendation possible, we there- 
fore are forced to leave the issue of wages 
to the parties themselves to settle. 


The above recommendations insofar as 
they are positive recommendations are made 
by the Chairman and, in some instances, 
with the reluctant concurrence of Mr. 
Quaife. Mr. Cunningham, on the other 
hand, feels that he cannot concur in the 
findings here insofar as they contain positive 
recommendations. He feels and is convinced 
that the parties involved in this dispute were 
at the outset very far apart on the issues 
and were at the termination of the second 
hearing very little closer together. There- 
fore, as a member of this Conciliation 
Board, since he is convinced after the two 
hearings that nothing has come about 
which in any way has narrowed the gap 
between them, he believes that there is no 
advantage to be gained by the parties 
through the Board’s making any recom- 
mendations of a specific nature. He further 
feels that he is not competent, in view of the 
evidence which came out before the Board, 
to make any recommendation which could 
have any hope of assisting the parties in 
this matter. He feels, therefore, in view of 
the diversity of opinion that was shown 
to exist between the parties, and in view 
of the fact that neither party was prepared 
to give sufficient evidence upon which 
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to found, in his opinion, a proper finding, 

that he is forced to leave the issues in this 

matter to the parties themselves to settle. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) WILFRID S. LANE, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) FRANK QUAIFE, 
Member 


(Sgd.) D. G. CUNNINGHAM, 
Member 


Dated at Picton, Ont., the 29th day of 
January, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited and Davie 
Transportation Limited, Montreal 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


Canadian District 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was appointed on September 14, 1961, 
to endeavour to bring about agreement 
between the parties to the above dispute. 
On October 17, 1961, the members of the 
Board were appointed: John M. Wynn, C.A., 
for the Company; Jean G. Lariviére, for the 
Union; and G. D. LaViolette, Chairman. 
The documents pertinent to the litigation 
were received at the offices of the Chair- 
man on October 20, 1961. 

The agreement between the Company and 
the Union expired on November 30, 1960, 
and the subject of the litigation now under 
study has to do with the renewal of this 
agreement. Three ships are involved, two 
plying between Quebec and New York and 
one from Three-Rivers to New York, carry- 
ing newsprint; the Union, in the dispute, 
represents 14 employees, unlicensed per- 
sonnel. 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Guy Tombs 
Marine Services Limited and Davie Trans- 
portation Limited, Montreal, and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District.. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, John M. Wynn, C.A., and 
Jean. G. Lariviére, both of Montreal, 
nominees of the companies and union, 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Wynn. The. minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lariviére. 

The majority reports are reproduced here. 
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A. The Dispute 


The differences between the parties are 
the following: Mr. McLaughlin, Union 
Representative, declared that he was pre- 
pared to consider an offer from the Com- 
pany which would provide for the reduc- 
tion of working hours to an 8-hour shift 
on a spread of 16 hours, and any work per- 
formed between midnight and 8.00 a.m. to 
be paid at the overtime rate of $1.85 for 
sailors and $2.32 for cooks, and some in- 
crease in the monthly rate of pay. 

Mr. Tombs, president of the Company, 
has maintained from the outset that the 
operation was a continual loss of money 
and, unless some radical changes were 
effected, the operation could not be carried 
out much longer. It is impossible under the 
circumstances to consider any increase in 
cost whatever, be it through the reduction 
of working hours, overtime payable or in- 
crease of the monthly rate of pay. 

At the public hearings and after, efforts 
were made by the Board to see whether Mr. 
Tombs could find a way to alter his posi- 
tion and make an offer of some kind to the 
Union. He remained adamant as to his 
original decision “no increased costs of any 
kind” and, obviously, bringing the parties 
together became impossible. Therefore, the 
next step for the Board was to make its 
Report, taking into consideration all the 
facts submitted. 


B. Background of the Dispute 


This dispute on wages and particularly on 
working hours is nothing new for this class 
of operation, that is, inland ships rendering 
a service between ports on the St. Lawrence 
River and New York City. 

In previous years, conciliation took place 
jointly for the two Companies mentioned 
heretofore and Quebec Paper Sales and 
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Transportation Company Limited, or 
independently with an agreement that the 
contract agreed upon by one of the Com- 
panies would apply to the others. This has 
been changed recently: in the present con- 
ciliation the Quebec Paper Sales and Trans- 
portation Company Limited is not involved, 
it took its problems to conciliation in- 
dependently of its two former associates. 

When conciliation took place in the 
present case, the parties were asked if they 
would agree to a contract made along the 
lines of the eventual settlement of the 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited then in conciliation. The 
Union was agreeable to this possibility, but 
Mr. Tombs refused on the basis that, 
because the Quebec Paper Sales and Trans- 
portation Company Limited was part of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills and Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Company combined, their 
shipping operations could be maintained 
even at a loss. 

Before the change of procedure men- 
tioned above, two Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were constituted by The 
Honourable Minister of Labour of the 
Government of Canada: one under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Judge Paul E. Coté 
of Montreal, reported on July 13, 1956, and 
the other under the chairmanship of H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., of Montreal, 
reported on July 31, 1958. 

In the first case, a substantial increase 
in wages was recommended and an over- 
time premium pay on the basis of a 7-day, 
8-hours-per-day work week; in the second 
award, a susbtantial increase in pay but no 
allowance for overtime payment. In lieu of 
an overtime payment as requested after a 
40-hour week, it was recommended that the 
employees should receive an additional 
week’s vacation. 

In both cases, in post-arbitration, the 
parties agreed to substitute, for the over- 
time payment, and the additional week’s 
vacation pay, an additional increase in 
wages. 

The problem now comes up on the same 
slant: a request for increased wages—a 
request for a reduced work week of 40 
hours; and overtime pay. This is the matter 
now before the Board for study and recom- 
mendation, and our notes on the subject will 
be found hereafter. 


C. Our Study of the Problem 


The Union submits that these boats 
should be subject to the same conditions as 
prevail on the lakers, for the good reason 
that uniformity of operation is a require- 
ment and, secondly, that sailors on a lake 
boat enjoy a 40-hour week and penalty 
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payment thereafter. Why should a sailor 
on another boat be denied this privilege 
and be called upon to work as much as 70 
hours in one week? 

While uniformity may be very desirable, 
conditions of operation on the lakers and 
conditions of operation on those inland 
ships are very different. On the other hand, 
the question of working as much as 70 
hours a week is indeed a problem. 

Physically it would be impossible to work 
on a three 8-hour-shift operation; it would 
require more men and the space is not 
available. On top of this, costs would be 
increased considerably. It becomes difficult 
to compare a boat of less than 500 tons 
capacity with a laker which may run as 
high as 10,000 tons, and the new ones very 
much higher. The economics of the business 
is altogether different and so is the nature 
of the operation. One carries on a regular 
trade, the other performs a specific service 
carrying newsprint to New York and trying 
to obtain cargo for the return trip. If such 
cargo is unobtainable, as has been the case 
last year, coal is taken, mainly as ballast for 
the ship, and that is not very satisfactory. 

All the reasons advanced by the operators 
for refusing to accept comparison of their 
ships with the lakers are well known to the 
Union. They have been hashed and rehashed 
in the past by two Conciliation Boards and 
by a third one which recently reported for 
the Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited. 

As to the Company itself, one important 
feature of the argumentation presented is 
the claim that the operation is a continuous 
deficit and that it cannot carry on much 
longer. Moreover, it is a declining trade, as 
at one time the Company used to operate 
as many as seven ships, its own or chartered. 
The operation was profitable, except in the 
last two years, and the worst one was last 
year. The Company threatens to close the 
operation if costs are increased. 


Railway and truck transportation has been 
a contributing factor, competition is intense 
and rates, instead of going up, are coming 
down. If water rates are increased, there is 
no guarantee that the users will not turn to 
rail or highway transportation. 


The Company has submitted figures and, 
while figures can easily be argued, there is 
no doubt that results in 1961 are very 
unsatisfactory; in 1960 still unsatisfactory. 
It is difficult to assess if next year could be 
a better year or not, and as to subsequent 
years, who knows? However, for the last 
two years, the facts and figures are there. 

The Union is definitely of the opinion that 
the workers should not subsidize a mar- 
ginal operation. Whether the Company 
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makes a profit or not, the workers should be 
paid wages which are in line with those 
paid in their trade. It is not up to the 
workers to pay for the deficits incurred by 
the employer. 

The position of both parties is thus well 
established. One threatens to close the 
operation, and the other one refuses to sub- 
sidize a deficit operation. It is now up to the 
Company, and to the Union after consulta- 
tion with its membership, to assess what the 
future may imply and make the appropriate 
decisions. 


On the Subject of Wages 


The wages of an ordinary seaman work 
out to $67.43 a week without board, and to 
$77.94 if board is added. As it is asked to 
reproduce on ships what is taking place in 
industry, these wages would compare 
favourably with the average wage paid to 
industrial workers in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland; 
it would be in line with the Province of 
Quebec; and it would compare unfavourably 
with British Columbia and Ontario. So that, 
the rate of pay cannot be termed “depressed 
wages”. True, they are not the highest 
paid in the shipping industry but they are 
also not the lowest, as a good many sailors 
operate on “goelettes” and their pay is 
much lower. And, from a practical stand- 
point, are not these ships big goelettes? 

It must be noted here that we are speak- 
ing of a monthly wage, and not an hourly 
rate. That is a different problem and to 
make a comparison on an hourly basis we 
would have to have exactly the record of 
hours worked. Another factor that must be 
taken into consideration is that the occupa- 
tion is seasonal, it lasts about 8 months at 
the most. 

One particular point, to which we have 
made reference before, is the fact that a 
sailor may work as much as 70 hours a week 
and is not entitled to a premium payment 
for overtime. The contract does not provide 
for such a penalty payment; obviously, these 
people are entitled to some compensation 
for such long hours worked and no addi- 
tional pay. As it is not practical to deter- 
mine a fixed week above which overtime 
shall be paid, some other method of com- 
pensation has to be found. The Board is 
providing for same in its recommendation, 
under item “D” hereafter. 


D. Recommendation 


Taking into consideration all that is out- 
lined heretofore, the recommendation of the 
Board is as follows: 

(a) The Board does not agree with the 
demand of the Union for a 40-hour week 
and penalty pay after, but it does agree 
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that an indemnity should be paid for the 
long hours worked at time by some of the 
men. And to implement this, an additional 
week’s vacation (7 days) shall be paid to all 
workers engaged in the operation for the 
1961 season, exactly on the basis as that 
outlined for vacation pay in Article 8 of 
the contract that expired on November 
30, 1960. 

(b) The Board is fully aware of the 
deficit position of the Company, but can- 
not agree to a flat refusal as to an increase 
in wages which must be kept in line for that 
class of operation. A general increase of 3% 
on the scale of wages for the unlicensed 
personnel, contained in the contract expir- 
ing on November 30, 1960, shall be paid 
for the 1961 season. 

(c) As to the duration of the agreement: 
a one-year agreement which will be in effect 
from December 1, 1960 to November 30, 
1961. The Board has taken into account 
the adamant position of one of the parties 
and deems that it becomes needless to 
recommend an agreement that is longer than 
one year. 

The above recommendation is a majority 
decision, that of the nominee for the Com- 
pany, John M. Wynn, C.A., and the Chair- 
man of the Board, G. D. LaViolette. Jean 
G. Lariviére, nominee for the employees is 
dissenting, and will submit a_ separate 
report. 

Dated at Montreal, Que., the 17th day 
of January 1962. 


(Sgd.) G. D. LAVIOLETTE, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) J. M. Wynn, 
Member 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Company submitted a financial report 
showing a deficit for the year 1961 and a 
small profit for 1960. But the Company also 
admits that for very many years it had made 
a profit from this operation. 

Therefore it is my recommendation that 
the union demands be granted as presented 
originally to the Company. 

More so, one very urgent situation is to be 
corrected—‘“the work-week”—and the Com- 
pany did admit that some of its employees 
are on duty some weeks for 70 hours; this 
situation cannot be accepted or tolerated 
in this day and age. Also, the employees 
should not be expected to subsidize the 
Company during deficit years if it does not 
get a dividend over and above the regular 
wages in profit-bearing years. 

Dated at Montreal, Que., the 19th day of 
January 1962. 

(Sgd.) JEAN LARIVIERE, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal 


and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


This is the decision of the Board con- 
stituted by the Minister of Labour on 
October 18, 1961. 

The Board comprised Raymond Caron, 
Q.C., representing the company, Louis 
Laberge, representing the union, and was 
presided over by René Lippé, District Judge 
of the Magistrate’s Court of the Province 
of Quebec. 

The sittings were held in the 
House in Montreal. 

The area of this grievance concerns: 

(a) the incorporation in the agreement of 
a clause pertaining to the duties of a checker 
and the work load involved, and 

(b) an increase of 3 cents an hour which 
the union is asking. 


Duties of Checkers and Work Load 


The union unilaterally enacted a by-law 
restricting the work checkers may do unless 
permission to do otherwise is given by the 
Local. Counsel for the union admitted that 
this by-law is not binding upon the em- 
ployers. However, the union demand is that 
the work load be limited by a clause in the 
collective agreement with provision similar 
to the wording of the by-law. This by-law 
reads as follows: 

No_ checker shall supervise receiving or 
shipping of cargo for more than one motor 
vehicle at one time, unless permission is given 
by Local 1657 for exceptional cases; no 
checker shall supervise the receiving or shipping 
of cargo, for more than two railway gangs at 
any one time, providing, however, that the 
commodity and marks of the cargo are the 
Same, unless permission is given to do other- 
wise in exceptional cases by Local 1657; in the 
case where there is a railway car with a cargo 
of mixed commodities or marks, the checker 
shall supervise the receiving or shipping of 
cargo from one gang only, unless permission 
is given to do otherwise in exceptional cases by 
Local 1657. ' 
The employers, on the other hand, repre- 
sented that such a clause would encroach 
upon the employers’ rights to direct their 
business. 

The union stated that the demand, as 
formulated, was made following certain 


Court 


incidents wherein checkers were required to. 
sign documents to the effect that certain 


merchandise has been checked when in fact 
these examinations have not taken place 
for one reason or another. 


The specific incidents respecting which 
proof: was made were cases where checkers. 


were penalized for decisions improperly or 
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unwisely made by the checker himself 
rather than due to acting upon instructions 
by the employers to sign documents for mer- 
chandise which had not been checked. 

The employers maintain that in no case 
had a checker ever been called upon 
improperly to sign a document. It was 
admitted that in some cases checking was 
not required by agreement with the shippers 
or carriers but that no checker could or 
would be disciplined for shortages or errors 
in such cases. The employers also contended 
that, considering the nature of the opera- 
tions, they require flexibility in the deter- 
mination of the work loads. 

The members of this Board, in endeavour- 
ing to reconcile the viewpoints of the parties, 
are of opinion that the employers are 
entitled to determine the work loads and to 
give instructions as to the manner in which 
the work of checkers is to be done but, on 
the other hand, that the employees should 
be entitled to make grievances and to have 
recourse to arbitration in the event that they 
feel they are unjustly disciplined for errors 
or shortages which are beyond their reason- 
able control. The Board is unanimously of 
opinion that no chcker should be required 
to sign any document to the effect that he 
has checked merchandise if in fact such 
checking has not been done by him. The 
foregoing statement is not a finding by this 
Board that the employers have required any 
such signing by checkers but is made to 
clarify the issue. 

This Board submits for the consideration 
of the. parties the following arbitration 
clause: 

“Any dispute as to any disciplinary 
measure, the interpretation, application, 
administration or alleged violation of this 
agreement which the union or any of the 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Shipping 
' Federation of Canada, Inc.,. Montreal, and 
Local 1657. of the International. Longshore- 
men’s Association. 
‘' The: Board was under the chairmanship 


of His Honour Judge René Lippé of 
Montreal.. He was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Raymond Caron, Q.C., and 
Louis Laberge, both of Montreal, nominees 


of the Federation and _,: Association, 
respectively. 


The Report is reproduced here. 
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men may wish to discuss with any of the 
companies shall be taken up on behalf of 
the union or the men, first by the union’s 
representative on the wharves (but not by 
the men) with the company’s superintendent 
and/or the contracting stevedore. Any 
dispute which any company may wish to 
discuss with the union shall be taken up 
first by the company’s superintendent and/or 
the contracting stevedore with the union’s 
representative on the wharves. 


“In the event that the dispute is not 
settled within three working days after being 
first discussed as above, the companies’ 
representatives shall meet with the Union’s 
representatives within a further two work- 
ing days. 

“If the dispute is not settled within a 
further delay of eight working days, it shall 
then be referred to a board of arbitration 
composed of three members. One shall be 
selected by the companies and one by the 
union, both within five days. A chairman 
shall be selected jointly by the other two. If 
the other two members fail to agree upon a 
chairman within a further five days, the 
Minister of Labour of Canada shall be 
requested, in writing, by either party to 
appoint a chairman. 

“Such arbitration board shall sit within 
eight days from the selection of the chair- 
man and shall render its decision and report 
to the parties within a further delay of four- 
teen days, unless an extension has been 
mutually agreed upon by the parties. 


“A majority decision of the arbitration 
board shall be final and binding on both 
parties; provided that the board shall not be 
empowered to add to, alter, modify or 
amend any part of this agreement. 

“Pending disposal of a dispute in 
accordance with the above procedure, the 
men shall continue to work without change 
in the conditions governing the work. 

“The parties will jointly bear the fees 
and expenses of the chairman and each of 
the parties will respectively bear the fees 
and expenses of the arbitrator representing 
iia 

Wages 

The union is asking a wage increase of 
3 cents an hour, so as to narrow the dif- 
ferential of 13 cents an hour presently 
existing between the wages of longshoremen 
and those of the checkers. 

A majority of the members of this 
Board, after having examined the evidence 
adduced by the parties, recommend that this 
demand of the union be granted, Raymond 
Caron, Q.C., employer’s representative, dis- 
senting. 

The whole respectfully submitted at 
Montreal, Que., this 26th day of January 
1962. 

(Sgd.) RENE LIppPE, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) RAYMOND CARON, 
Member 


(Sgd.) Louis LABERGE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
and 


1. Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union (plant workers) 


and 


2. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International 


Union (laboratory workers) 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute between Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and (1) 
Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (plant bar- 
gaining unit), and (2) Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union 
(laboratory bargaining unit), met the 
parties in Toronto on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th days of December. 
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At these meetings the Union was repre- 
sented by: 
T. Towler—President 
C. Pratt—Plant Chairman 
K. Romanishen—Technical Chairman 
D. Worsley—Plant Committee Member 
D. Larson—Plant Committee Member 
D. Pretty—Plant Committee Member 
G. Tully—Technical Committee Member 
J. Hillman—Technical Committee Member 
V. Postil—Plant Committee Member 
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And the Company was represented by: 


J. W. Healy—Counsel 

W. A. Atherton—Manager, Employee Relations 
Division 

A. Fox—Manager, 
Department 

J. Masters—Labour Relations Supervisor 

. W. Hunt—Assistant Superintendent, Main- 
tenance Department 

. G. Anderson—Assistant Manager, Produc- 
tion 

W. Ames—Manager, Rubber Department, 
Technical Division 

A. Crockett—Assistant to Vice-President, 
Research 


Industrial Relations 


mova Ss 


The Union and the Company submitted 
briefs and oral arguments in relation to all 
the issues in dispute in both the plant 
bargaining unit and the laboratory bargain- 
ing unit, and at the conclusion of the formal 
submissions, the Board entered into an effort 
to conciliate the dispute. 

As a result thereof, an agreement was 
arrived at, which the bargaining com- 
mittee and the Company signed, and in 
which each recommended to its respective 
principals that all outstanding issues be 
settled on the basis of the memorandum. 

The memorandum of agreement is in- 
cluded here and forms part of this report. 

The Board of Conciliation unanimously 
recommends that all issues be settled on the 
terms of the said memorandum and 
schedules attached thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman 
(Sed.) M. O’BRIEN, 
Company Nominee 
(Sgd.) Harry WAISGLASS, 
Union Nominee 


Dated at Belleville, Ontario, the 16th day 
of January, 1962. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


The undersigned representatives of the 
parties hereto hereby agree to the following 
in full settlement of all matters in issue 





During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Polymer Corpora- 
tion Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and (1) Local 
16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union (plant bargaining unit) 
and (2) Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
nee te Union (laboratory bargaining 
unit). 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of 
Belleville, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, Michael O’Brien and 
Harry Waisglass, both of Toronto, nominees 
of the company and union, respectively. 

The Report was unanimous and incorpo- 
rated a memorandum of agreement which 
the negotiating committees of the parties 
signed. They agreed to recommend to their 
principals ratification of the terms of settle- 
ment. 

The Report and the memorandum of 
agreement are reproduced here. 


between them, and undertake to recommend 
these terms to their respective principals: 

1. One collective agreement will be signed 
covering the existing plant and technician’s 
bargaining units, which units will be merged 
into one bargaining unit. The collective 
agreement will take the form of the expired 
collective agreement covering the plant 
unit, with amendments as agreed upon to 
absorb under it the former technician’s 
agreement. The term of the new collective 
agreement will be from date of ratification 
until December 9, 1963. 

2. The rates of pay of Technician II will 
be revised to provide, as indicated on the 
charts which have been agreed upon, for 
their advancement to the rate-code No. 40 
rate after 5 years at the rate-code No. 50 
rate. 

3. The production division job-progres- 
sion chart will be revised as agreed upon. 

4. Wage increases shall be as in Table I. 

5. There shall be a lump sum payment in 
lieu of retroactivity of $30.00 to each 
employee presently on the payroll who has 
performed any work since July 7, 1961, 


TABLE I 








Rate Code 











(Continued on page 359) 
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Effective Effective 
Effective Date 9 Months 18 Months 
of Ratification after Date of after Date of 
Ratification Ratification 
cents cents cents 
9 8 8 
8 if 8 
7 7 ff 
6 6 6 
5 4 5 
5 4 5 
5 4 5 
5 4 5 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada restores B.C. Labour Relations Board’s order. Sask. 
Court of Queen’s Bench quashes Labour Relations Board’s decision. Ont. High 
Court rules that dismissal of employees engaged in legal strike is unlawful 
B.C. Supreme Court rules on fhe meaning and the extent of lawful picketing 


In allowing an appeal from the decision 
of the British Columbia Court of Appeal, the 
Supreme Court of Canada has ruled that 
the Labour Relations Board did not depart 
from the rules of natural justice, when, 
after having given a full opportunity for the 
parties concerned to be heard, it decided 
to close the debate and issue its order. 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in quashing an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board, has 
ruled that an application for decertification 
under the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 
can be made by the employees concerned at 
any time. 

In Ontario, the High Court allowed an 
appeal from the Magistrate’s decision and 
held the dismissal of employees engaged in 
a legal strike was contrary to the provisions 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court, 
while enjoining wrongful acts at the picket 
line, did not interfere with the union’s claim 
under the Trade-unions Act, when there was 
a legal strike at one branch of a company, 
to picket any other branch not actually in- 
volved in the labour dispute. 


Supreme Court of Canada . . . 


...restores B.C. Labour Relations Board's decision 
refusing to certify craft units in lumber industry 


On December 15, 1961, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, by allowing an appeal 
from a decision of the B.C. Court of 
Appeal (L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1152), restored 
the decision of the Labour Relations Board 
refusing a union certification as bargaining 
agent for the engineers and firemen in ten 
plants of the lumber industry. The certifica- 
tion application, by Local 883 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, had 
been opposed by Forest Industrial Relations 
Limited, as representative of the industry, 


and the International Woodworkers of 
America, which had been certified as bar- 
gaining agent for the whole industry. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was delivered by Mr. Justice Judson. 
He recalled that on receipt of the Operating 
Engineers’ application on April 26, 1960, 
the Board sent the usual notices to all 
interested parties, namely, Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited, the International Wood- 
workers of America, and the employees 
affected by the application. 

At an oral hearing before the Board 
on June 8, 1960, all parties had a full 
opportunity to be heard, to call evidence, 
to cross-examine witnesses and make their 
submissions. 

During the hearing, Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited invited the Board to visit 
representative plants. The Board agreed to 
do so and notified all parties that it would 
visit two plants on June 20. 

Shortly before the visit, the Operating 
Engineers suggested that the hearing be 
reopened for the purpose of making further 
representations. The Board decided 
against this but told the interested parties it 
would consider further submissions in writ- 
ing, to be made not later than July 12. 
Forest Industrial Relations Limited replied 
that it had completed its submissions but 
requested an opportunity to reply if repre- 
sentations were made by others. The TWA 
replied that its case was completed but that 
it wished to be informed if the hearings were 
to be reopened. 

The Operating Engineers made its sub- 
missions by letter dated July 7. The Board 
sent copies of this letter to Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited and the IWA who replied 
in writing, on July 20 and July 22, respec- 
tively, to the submissions of the Operating 
Engineers. These replies were not sent to 
the Operating Engineers. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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On July 28, the Board notified the 
Operating Engineers Union that its applica- 
tion was rejected on the ground that its 
units of employees were not appropriate for 
collective bargaining. On September 26, the 
Operating Engineers moved for a writ of 
certiorari to quash the decision of the Board. 
This application was rejected by Mr. Justice 
Verchere but granted by the Court of 
Appeal. 


In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, consider- 
ing the facts of the case, the issues of juris- 
diction and departure from the rules of 
natural justice, upon which the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was founded, did not 
arise. 


The real complaint of the Operating 
Engineers was that it should have been 
afforded an opportunity of replying to the 
submissions made by Forest Industrial Rela- 
tions Limited and the IWA in their letters 
of July 20 and July 22. Mr. Justice Judson 
noted that all the parties had been given a 
full opportunity to be heard. After a full 
oral hearing and a view of two representa- 
tive plants, the Board merely gave the 
interested parties an opportunity to make 
any further submissions they chose. After 
hearing from one side and hearing from the 
other side in reply, it was not a departure 
from the rules of natural justice for the 
Board to hold that the debate had gone on 
long enough and that it was time to stop. 

Further, Mr. Justice Judson added, the 
Board fully complied with its own Act 
(S. 62(8)), which states that “the Board 
shall determine its own procedure but shall 
in every case give an opportunity to all 
interested parties to present evidence and 
make representations.” 

The Supreme Court of Canada set aside 
the order of the Court of Appeal and 
restored the order of Mr. Justice Verchere 
and the decision of the Board. Re Labour 
Relations Act; Re International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882; Re Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Forest 
Industrial Relations Limited and Labour 
Relations Board, (1962), 37 W.W.R., Part 1, 
p-. 43. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench. . . 


...rules employees can exercise right to make 
an application for decertification at any time 


On May 25, 1961, Mr. Justice Disbery of 
the Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench 
quashed an order of the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board dismissing an 
application to revoke a certification order. 
The Court held that the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act did not put any time limit on 
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application for decertification and such an 
application could be made by the employees 
concerned at any time. 


On November 18, 1959, the Board issued 
an order certifying Local 189 of the United 
Stone and Applied Products Workers of 
America as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of Jim Patrick Co. Ltd. After 
this the company and the union entered into 
a collective agreement dated January 25, 
1960, which expired on January 24, 1961, 
and since then no collective agreement had 
been concluded. 


On February 3, 1961, the employees of 
the company coming within the ambit of 
the bargaining unit filed an application with 
the Board to revoke the certification granted 
by the Board’s order of November 18, 1959, 
on the grounds that the union in question 
no longer represented a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit and that 
the majority of the employees did not wish 
the union to act further as their bargaining 
agent with the employer. On February 235, 
the Board heard the application and dis- 
missed it on the ground that the application 
was not made within 60-30 days before the 
date of expiry of the bargaining agreement 
between the parties and was therefore out 
of time. 


Then the employees applied to the Court 
to quash the Board’s order dismissing the 
application for decertification and asked for 
a write of mandamus directing the Board to 
exercise its jurisdiction in accordance with 
Section 5(i) of the Trade Union Act and to 
process the said application accordingly. The 
applicants based their application on the 
ground that the Board acted without juris- 
diction or in excess of jurisdiction (or 
alternatively erred in law) in dismissing the 
application for decertification on the ground 
that it was not made within 60-30 days 
before the expiry date of the bargaining 
agreement and that the Board failed to 
adjudicate and decide upon the application 
as required by Section 5 (i) of the Act 
and the regulations issued under Section 14 
(1) of the Act. 


Section 3 of the Trade Union Act gives the 
employees the right to bargain collectively 
through representatives “of their own 
choosing” and declares that such _ repre- 
sentatives “shall be the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of all employees in such unit for 
the purpose of bargaining collectively.” 
Employees wishing to rid themselves of a 
representative who no longer is “of their 
own choosing” have a right to apply to the 
Board under Section 5(i) of the Act to 
rescind its order designating such unwanted 
representatives as their “exclusive repre- 
sentative.” 
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The relevant part of Section 5 reads as 
follows: “S. 5. The Board shall have power 
to make orders: (i) rescinding or 
amending any order or decision of the 
board.” 


The position taken by the Board was that 
this right of employees to apply for 
decertification can be exercised only during 
the 60 to 30-day period preceding the expiry 
of the collective agreement. Counsel for 
the Board admitted that no such limitation is 
imposed by the Act but sought to justify the 
Board’s decision mainly on the ground that 
Section 26(3) of the Act provides that any 
other trade union may apply for certifica- 
tion within the 60 to 30-day period before 
the expiry date of such agreement. Counsel 
for the Board submitted that as the 
employees were permitted to change their 
bargaining agent only within this period, it 
should necessarily follow that they should 
have the right to rid themselves of an 
unwanted representative by making an 
application for decertification during the 
same limited period. To allow employees 
to revoke the certification of their bargaining 
representative at any time would, in the 
opinion of the Board, endanger the stability 
of labour relations. Counsel for the Board 
referred to the decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board in West York Coach 
Lines Drivers Assn. and Amalgamated Assn. 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America (CCH, Section 17,002), in which 
the Ontario Board expressed an opinion 
that the considerations which led to the 
enactment of the certification provisions of 
the Regulations apply with equal force to 
revocation cases. 


In the situation where there is no col- 
lective bargaining agreement in_ effect, 
Counsel for the Board was of the opinion 
that the application could be made when, in 
the opinion of the Board, a reasonable time 
had elapsed during which negotiations 
between the union and the company had 
failed to produce an agreement. 


Mr. Justice Disbery noted that under the 
Alberta Labour Act the general rule is that 
employees may apply for revocation at any 
time after 10 months from the date of 
certification and, where an agreement is in 
effect, within two months from the expiry 
date. Under the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act, where no collective bargaining agree- 
ment is in force, no application for revoca- 
tion can be made until 10 months have 
elapsed from the date of certification. No 
such limitations where no agreement is in 
effect appear in the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act. 

In Reg. ex rel F. W. Woolworth Co. and 
Slabick v. Labour Relations Board (L.G., 
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April 1956, p. 419) Mr. Justice Locke of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, after referr- 
ing to Sections 3 and 26 of the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act, said: 

The Act does not otherwise define the time 
or restrict the manner in which the rights given 
to the employees by sec. 3 may be exercised. 
The union, for reasons which are irrelevant in 
determining the rights of the employees, had 
failed to negotiate an agreement with the 
employer and the rights of the employees to 
choose another representative was thus neither 
suspended nor affected. 


The language of sec. 5, in so far as it affects 
this aspect of the matter, reads: 


5. The board shall have power to make 
orders: 


(i) rescinding or amending any order 
or decision of the board. 
While this language is permissive in form, it 


imposed, in my opinion, a duty upon the 


Board to exercise this power when called upon 
to do so by a party interested and having the 
right to make the application . . . . Enabling 
words are always compulsory where they are 
words to effectuate a legal right.... 


Mr. Justice Disbery referred also to 
Clause 6 of the Board’s regulations, which 
reads: 

6. Any trade union, any employer or any 
person directly concerned may apply to the 
Board for an order rescinding or amending any 
order or decision of the Board. 


Further, he noted that in the case at bar 
some 144 months after the union became 
the bargaining agent of the employees all the 
employees applied to the Board to revoke 
the certification order. Although the Legis- 
lature saw fit to set limits with respect to the 
time when certain other applications might 
be made, it did not see fit to place any such 
restriction or limitation upon employees 
applying to the Board to rid themselves 
of a bargaining representative they no longer 
wanted. Mr. Justice Disbery added that the 
right of the employees to apply to revoke 
the certification order was a right exercisable 
by them at any time and it was the 
duty of the Board to hear the application 
and give effect to the statutory rights of the 
applicants. 


The Board did hear the application but 
refused it on the ground that the applicants 
could only seek to exercise this right during 
a 30-day period. Mr. Justice Disbery was of 
the opinion that when the Legislature had 
not seen fit to impose any restriction, the 
Board had no right to restrict the applicants’ 
right to apply to a 30-day period in the 
course of the year. The attitude of the 
Board amounted to a refusal on the part of 
the Board to perform the duties cast upon it 
by the Trade Union Act. 


It might be desirable, in the interests of 
stability in labour relations, to prohibit 
applications for decertification for a certain 
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period following the certification of a union 
as was done by the Legislatures of Alberta 
and Manitoba. The Legislature of Saskat- 
chewan, however, did not place any restric- 
tion or limitation upon the time within 
which applications could be made by 
employees to revoke the certification order 
of their bargaining representatives. Mr. 
Justice Disbery added that it is for the 
Legislature to enact the law; for the judi- 
ciary to interpret it; and for the Board to 
perform the duties cast upon it by the Trade 
Union Act. It is not for the Board to impose 
restrictions upon the exercise of rights 
existing at law and under the Act because, 
in the opinion of the Board, such restrictions 
are desirable. 


In conclusion, the Court held that the 
Board, in refusing to consider the applica- 
tion for decertification, refused to exercise 
their jurisdiction and, by seeking to impose 
the time restriction, acted in excess of juris- 
diction. In doing so, the Board also erred in 
law. 

The Court quashed the Board’s order of 
February 25, 1961, whereby the application 
for decertification was dismissed on the 
ground that it was not made within 60-30 
days before the expiry of the collective 
agreement. Also, the Court issued a writ 
of mandamus directing the Board to hear 
and determine, according to law, the 
application for decertification of February 
3, 1961, to rescind the certification order of 
November 18, 1959. Re A Labour Relations 
Board Order; Fey et al. v. United Stone and 
Allied Products Workers of America and 
Local Union No. 189, (1961), 35 W.W.R., 
Part LS Pisa77? 


Ontario High Court . . . 


...rules dismissal of employees on legal strike 
is unlawful under Ontario Labour Relations Act 


On December 13, 1961, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court, allowing 
the appeal from the judgment of Magistrate 
Elmore, who had previously upheld the 
right of an employer to discharge from 
employment workers on legal strike (L.G., 
Dec. 1961, p. 1277), ruled that the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act recognized the 
employees’ common law right to strike and 
the employees did not cease to be employees 
by reason of the fact that they went on 
strike. As a strike is a part of lawful union 
activities, the Act forbids the employer to 
dismiss or threaten to dismiss the employees 
engaged in a lawful strike. 

The Chief Justice recalled the following 
facts of the dispute. A collective agreement 
between Local 299, Hotel and Club Em- 
ployees’ Union of the Hotel and Restaurant 
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Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union and the Royal York Hotel in Toronto 
expired on August 16, 1960. The concilia- 
tion procedure provided for under the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act was resorted 
to and exhausted. On April 24, 1961, a 
strike vote was taken and the union called a 
strike. On June 26, the employer sent to 
the employees on strike a letter advising 
them either to return to work or resign. The 
letter stated also that a failure to send the 
requested notification by July 15, would 
result in dismissal effective July 16. 


On July 18 a further letter was sent by 
the employer to the persons on strike noti- 
fying them that, as the result of their 
failure to indicate their availability for duty 
or otherwise, their employment record at the 
Royal York Hotel had been closed effective 
July 16, 1961. This communication referred 
to a letter sent to the Hotel management by 
the Secretary-Business Agent of Local 299, 
which contained the following paragraph: 

Our members wish to make clear that they 
consider themselves employees of the Royal 
York Hotel who are on a lawful strike and 
that they will continue to consider themselves 
to be employees of the Hotel until and after 
the strike is settled and a collective agreement 


between the Hotel and the Union is entered 
into. 


After the dismissal of the employees on 
strike, the union brought two charges under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act against 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
owner of the Royal York Hotel. The first 
charge was that, contrary to Sections 50(a) 
and 69(1) of the Labour Relations Act, the 
company sought, by threat of dismissal, to 
compel certain employees to cease exercising 
their rights under the Act, namely the right 
to participate in a lawful strike. The second 
charge was that the company unlawfully 
refused to continue to employ certain 
employees because they were exercising a 
right under Sections 50(a) and 69(1) of the 
Act to participate in a lawful strike. On 
October 18, Magistrate Elmore dismissed 
both charges. 


The Magistrate’s decision was appealed by 
the union and certain findings and assump- 
tions made by the Magistrate were claimed 
by the union to be wrong in law. These 
were: that the right to strike is a common 
law right and not a right under the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act; no strike could be 
properly called, nor could the employees in 
question cease to work unless or until they 
terminated their individual contracts by 
proper notice; the law required an employee 
to terminate his contract of employment for 
the purpose of participating in a strike; the 
Labour Relations Act did not alter the 
requirement that an employee should 
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terminate his individual contract of employ- 
ment before participating in a strike; the 
persons on strike had no right to strike and 
to cease work; the persons on strike ceased 
to be employees of the company by the 
fact of going on strike and ceasing to work 
or in any event they subjected themselves 
to being discharged by going on strike and 
ceasing to work; the strike in question was 
not a lawful activity of a trade union. 


The principal question argued before 
Chief Justice McRuer was whether the 
Labour Relations Act prevents an employer 
from discharging an employee merely 
because he joins in a strike following a 
strike vote which had been taken after the 
expiration of a collective agreement and the 
exhaustion of conciliation proceedings. 
Approaching this problem, the Chief Justice 
first considered the common law and then 
discussed the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act in the light of the common 
law. 

Counsel for the company argued that all 
strikes are unlawful at common law because 
a concerted act of employees failing to 
report for work without just cause is an un- 
lawful agreement to commit a breach of 
contract. 

Chief Justice McRuer rejected this sub- 
mission. He pointed out that the whole 
course of jurisprudence in the last century 
establishes that a strike is not an unlawful 
conspiracy unless it involves something more 
than the motive or purpose of advancing the 
interests of the employees. In Mogul 
Steamship Company Limited v. McGregor, 
Gow & Co., and Others, (1882), A.C. 25, 
Lord Bramwell stated: “I have always said 
that a combination of workmen, an agree- 
ment among them to cease work except for 
higher wages, and a strike in consequence, 
was lawful at common law; perhaps not 
enforceable inter se, but not indictable.” 


In Quinn vy. Leathem, (1901), A.C. 495, 
Lord Lindley said: “A combination not to 
work is one thing, and is lawful.” 

In Crofter Hand Woven Harris Tweed 
Company Limited v. Vietch, (1942), A.C. 
435, Lord Wright said: “Where the rights 
of labour are concerned, the rights of the 
employer are conditioned by the rights of 
the men to give or withhold their services. 
The right of workmen to strike is an essen- 
tial element in the principle of collective 
agreement.” 

The same principle of law was restated by 
Mr. Justice Rand of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in William Newell v. H. Barker and 
John W. Bruce, (L.G. 1950, p. 289), where 
he said: “It is now established beyond con- 
troversy that in the competition between 
workmen and employers and between groups 
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of workmen, concerted abstention from 
work for the purpose of serving the interest 
of organized labour is justifiable conduct.” 

Dealing with the statutory provisions, the 
Chief Justice noted that the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act defines a trade union and a 
strike as follows: 

S. 1(1)(j) “Trade union” means an organiza- 
tion of employees formed for purposes that 
include the regulation of relations between 
employees and employers and includes a 


provincial, national or international trade 
union. 


S. 1(1)(i) “Strike” includes a cessation of 
work, a refusal to work or to continue to work 
by employees in combination or in concert or 
in accordance with a common understanding, 
or a slow-down or other concerted activity on 
the part of employees designed to restrict or 
limit output. 

In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
crux of the case under review was the proper 
interpretation of Section 1(2) of the Act, of 
which the relevant parts read as follows: 

For the purposes of this Act, no person shall 
be deemed to have ceased to be an employee 
by reason only of his ceasing to work for his 
employer as the result of a .. . Strike or by 
reason only of his being dismissed by 
employer contrary to this Act... 


This subsection, Chief Justice McRuer 
added, preserves the relationship of 
employer and employee for the purposes of 
the statute, notwithstanding a strike. 
Although the Act does not purport to create 
a statutory right to strike, it recognizes the 
common-law right to strike within the limits 
of the provisions of the Act. For instance, 
there must be no strike while a collective 
agreement is in force nor while the concilia- 
tion procedure is in progress. Section 57 
expressly refers to lawful strikes and Sec- 
tion 67 gives the Labour Relations Board 
power to determine whether a strike is or is 
not lawful. 

The Chief Justice could find no basis in 
law for the theory that in order that 
employees may engage in a lawful strike 
they must first resign from their employ- 
ment. If an employee resigns he is no 
longer an employee. The Act contemplates a 
strike that is a cessation of work by 
“employees,” not a refusal by ex-employees 
to go back to work. In fact, Section 1(1) (i) 
defines a strike as a cessation of work by 
employees. 

In Section 1(2) the words “for the pur- 
poses of this Act” include the penal pro- 
visions of the Act. Section 69 makes it an 
offence to contravene any of the provisions 
of the Act. The relevant portions of Section 
SQ. are: 

No employer... 


(a) shall refuse to employ or to continue to 
employ a person... . because the person was 
es is... exercising any ... rights under this 

Clase 
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(c) shall seek by threat of dismissal, or by 
any other kind of threat . . . or by any other 
means to compel an employee to become or 
refrain from becoming or to continue to be or 
to cease to be a member or Officer or repre- 
sentative of a trade union or to exercise any 
other rights under this Act. 


Under the statute, the Chief Justice held 
that the employees on strike in the case 
under review had not ceased to be 
employees of the company. The union, 
after a proper strike vote of the members, 
called a strike. The strike was a lawful 
activity of the union within the meaning 
of Section 3 of the Act and the employees 
were given, under this section, a statutory 
right to participate in it. Therefore, they 
were exercising a “right under this Act” 
within the meaning of Section 50. 


The Chief Justice was of the opinion that 
the company’s letter of June 26 was a threat 
to terminate the legal relationship of em- 
ployer and employee that was expressly 
preserved by the provisions of Section 1(2). 
The Act recognizes that there may be 
employees who are reporting for work and 
employees who are on strike and it forbids 
the employer to dismiss or threaten to dis- 
miss members of either class because they 
engage in lawful union activities. 


In summing up, Chief Justice McRuer 
held that the right to strike is a common- 
law right that is recognized by the Labour 
Relations Act; that the Magistrate was 
wrong in law in holding that no strike could 
be called nor could the employees in question 
cease to work unless or until they terminated 
their individual contracts by proper notice. 
In his opinion, one of the purposes of Sec- 
tion 1(2) is to preserve for employees their 
rights as such while they are on strike. The 
Act creates a statutory class of employees, 
viz., employees on strike. Further, the Chief 
Justice held that the employees on strike did 
not cease to be employees by reason of the 
fact that they went on strike. The strike 
was a lawful activity of the union. 

The Court allowed the union’s appeal 
and set aside the Magistrate’s order dismiss- 
ing the charges of violation of the Labour 
Relations Act brought against the company 
by the union. Regina ex rel. Onofrio Zambri 
v. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Canadian Labour Law Reports, January 24, 
1962, Para. 15, 380. 


British Columbia Supreme Court . 


...upholds union’s right to picket all operations 
of a company provided that strike is a legal one 


On September 29, 1961, Chief Justice 
Lett of the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
dealing with an application by a union to 
dissolve an injunction to restrain picketing 
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of Woolworth’s Vancouver store, held that 
under the Trade-unions Act the picketing 
was not restricted to the company’s opera- 
tions or branch on legal strike, but could 
extend to all the company’s operations. He 
did, however, uphold the injunction order 
in so far as the information on the placard 
was of the nature to mislead, misinform or 
deceive the public. 


The Retail Food and Drug Clerks Union, 
Local 1518, was certified as a bargaining 
agent for the employees in two stores of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company Limited, at 
Port Alberni and Nanaimo in British 
Columbia. 


On June 16, 1961, the employees of the 
store at Port Alberni went on strike, which 
was legal under the provisions of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act. About September 22, 
the union began picketing various retail 
outlets operated by the company in British 
Columbia, among them the company’s store 
in Vancouver. 


The pickets in Vancouver displayed pla- 
cards which read: “Members of Retail 
Clerks Union, Local 1518, on Strike Against 
F. W. Woolworth Co., at Pt. Alberni, B.C.”. 
The words “Members of Retail Clerks 
Union Local 1518” were approximately one 
inch high, the words “on strike” were three 
inches high, and the words “against F. W. 
Woolworth Co. at Pt. Alberni, B.C.” were 
one-half inch high. 


On September 23, an ex parte injunction 
was issued restraining picketing. Before 
the statutory period of four days for ex parte 
injunction expired, the union moved a 
motion to dissolve the order restraining the 
union from picketing the company’s retail 
store outlets in the province of British 
Columbia. 


Counsel for the union submitted the fol- 
lowing grounds for dissolving the injunction: 
The injunction order was bad in form in 
that it was in effect a perpetual injunction; 
the evidence in support of the motion for 
the interim injunction was _ seriously 
defective; the evidence on the ex parte 
application did not disclose irreparable loss 
on the part of the company; the evidence 
did not disclose any unlawful act by the 
union that would take away the union’s 
rights under Section 3 of the Trade-unions 
Act. 


The union’s submission that the injunc- 
tion order was bad in form and that it was 
in effect a perpetual injunction was rejected 
by Chief Justice Lett in view of the provi- 
sions of Section 6(2) of the Trade-unions 
Act, which specifically provide that an 
ex parte injunction shall not be for a period 
longer than four clear days. Further, the 
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Chief Justice held that the evidence pre- 
sented by the company in support of the 
motion for injunction was adequate and not 
defective to the extent contended by the 
union. 


Examining the union’s submission that the 
evidence on the ex parte application did not 
disclose irreparable loss on the part of the 
company, the Chief Justice noted that in 
Section 6(1)(b) of the Trade-unions Act, 
referring to ex parte injunctions, the words 
used are: “except (a) to safeguard public 
order; or (b) prevent substantial or irre- 
parable damage to property.” In his view, 
the evidence presented was sufficient to 
establish that if the picketing in the manner 
alleged were to continue, substantial or 
irreparable damage could be sustained by 
the company within the meaning of the 
words “irreparable damage” as defined in 
the court judgments in Litchfield Sheer v. 
Queen Anne’s Gate Syndicate (No. 2) Ltd., 
(1919) 1 ch 407, and in Pacific Coast 
Terminals Co. Ltd. v. International Long- 
shoremen’s &  Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 502 (L.G. 1960, p. 68). 


The union’s submission that the evidence 
did not disclose any unlawful act that would 
take away the union’s rights under Section 
3 of the Trade-unions Act amounted to the 
union’s claim that the interim injunction 
should not have been granted because the 
evidence did not disclose an unlawful act on 
the part of the union. In support of this 
submission, the union relied on the case of 
Taylor, Pearson & Carson (B.C.) Ltd. v. 
Retail, Wholesale and Store Union, Local 
ASD isG., Janep. 74), 


Chief Justice Lett noted that in the 
Taylor case Mr. Justice Collins found that 
pickets in not improper numbers were 
present and the placards contained true 
statements. In the case at bar, the evidence 
disclosed that there were as many as five 
pickets in front of the company’s store in 
Vancouver. While it is difficult for a court, 
the Chief Justice added, to say how many 
pickets are necessary or reasonable in any 
given situation to disseminate information 
to the public or to “persuade or endeavour 
to persuade anyone not to” do things set 
forth in Section 3(a), (b) and (c) of the 
Trade-unions Act, in his view, in the absence 
of any evidence of necessity, five pickets in 
front of a store with a small frontage were 
more than necessary, assuming that they 
were present for a permissible and lawful 
purpose (Army & Navy Department Stores 
v. Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union Local No. 535 (L.G. 1950, p. 2094) ). 


Dealing with the information shown on 
the placard, and particularly regarding the 
varying sizes of the lettering upon the pla- 
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cards, the Chief Justice expressed the 
opinion that, had the information been 
printed in letters of equal size, and if all 
words had been equally discernible to a 
member of the public passing by on the 
sidewalk in front of the premises, then there 
might be some ground for alleging that the 
information on the placard was true and 
was, in the proper sense, information. But, 
in his view, it was clear that the placards 
were so designed and printed as to mislead 
and deceive the ordinary observer passing 
by into a belief that the picketing and the 
placard itself related to a strike at the 
premises being picketed. While technically 
the information might have conveyed true 
information to the reader if read in its 
entirety, the placards, by reason of the vary- 
ing sizes of the letters, could only convey 
to a reader, as he passed by, information 
that was not the truth. In effect, the placards 
concealed the fact that the strike was not 
at the premises picketed, as the placards 
and the presence there of the pickets would 
indicate, but somewhere else. It was in effect 
misinformation that was disclosed by the 
placards. 


Further, the Chief Justice added that the 
placards were so designed and displayed as 
to suggest that which was false and to 
suppress that which was true and, therefore, 
these placards were fraudulent and cal- 
culated to convey misinformation to the 
public and in this sense “unlawful” within 
the meaning of Section 3 of the Act. In 
his opinion, when using the words “and 
without acts that are otherwise unlawful” 
in Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act, the 
Legislature did not intend, in the case where 
there is a legal strike at one branch of an 
employer’s business, to permit a trade union 
to inflict irreparable damage upon an em- 
ployer at any or all of his branches by the 
display or publication to the public by 
pickets and placards of information designed 
in such form as to conceal or suppress that 
which was true and suggest that which was 
false. 


Finally, the union objected to the terms 
of the interim injunction as being too wide. 
In this respect, the union relied on Mos- 
trenko v. Groves (L.G. 1953, p. 1515) in 
which the court continued an interim injunc- 
tion against picketing to the trial, but 
enjoined only wrongful acts. Counsel for 
the union submitted that in the case at bar 
there was nothing in the evidence to sup- 
port an absolute bar to picketing, but that 
only wrongful acts should be enjoined. 

Chief Justice Lett accepted this submis- 
sion and thought that it would not be 
proper or justifiable to deprive the union of 
whatever right to picket in a lawful manner 
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it might have under the Act. Consequently, 
the court varied the interim injunction to 
meet the objection of the union and enjoined 
the union only from picketing with placards 
designed to or likely to have the effect of 


misleading, misinforming or deceiving the 
public. F. W. Woolworth Company Limited 
v. Retail Food and Drug Clerks Union, 
Local 1518, (1961), 36 W.W.R., Part 12, 
p. 565) 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Higher minimum wages established for taxicab drivers in British Columbia, and 
minimum rates established for women restaurant workers in Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations set a minimum 
wage of $40 a week for taxicab drivers who 
work 40 or more hours a week and of $1 
an hour for part-time drivers. 

A minimum wage order made by the 
Prince Edward Island Labour Relations 
Board established a weekly minimum of 
$21 for waitresses in Charlottetown and of 
$16 for other female restaurant workers in 
the area. The order also dealt with over- 
time, part-time work, statutory holidays, sick 
leave and annual vacations. 

In Saskatchewan, the regulations under 
the Gas and Oil Conservation Act were 
re-issued with a few changes in the safety 
provisions. 

Other regulations dealt with the member- 
ship of the Labour Safety Council of On- 
tario and the definition of industrial disease 
under the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has amended the definitions of 
restaurant and retail store in the general 
regulations under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. The amended definitions are 
intended to exclude from coverage of the 
Act a restaurant or retail store carried on 
at or in connection with a stampede, rodeo, 
fair, sporting event, exhibition or athletic 
event, except where such an undertaking 
is carried on as part of an industry within 
the scope of the Act. 

The new regulation (Alta. Reg. 424/61) 
was gazetted December 30, to take effect 
January 1, 1962. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Under the British Columbia Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, the British 
Columbia Board of Industrial Relations has 
issued a new minimum wage order establish- 
ing, effective February 12, 1962, a minimum 
wage of $40 a week for taxicab drivers who 
work 40 or more hours a week, and of $1 
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an hour for drivers whose regular work 
week is less than 40 hours. The new order 
(B.C. Reg. 2/62) replaces a 1950 order 
which set a minimum of 55 cents an hour 
for taxicab drivers and taxicab dispatchers. 


As before, the order applies to all persons 
who operate or drive for hire a motor vehicle 
with seating accommodation for nine pas- 
sengers or less. Unlike the former order, 
however, the new order does not cover 
taxicab dispatchers who assign work to or 
direct the movements of taxicab drivers. 


As previously indicated, the revised order 
distinguishes between taxicab drivers who 
normally work 40 hours or more a week 
(Class A employees) and drivers whose 
regular work week is less than 40 hours 
(Class B employees). The minimum rate 
for Class A employees is $40 a week and 
for Class B employees, $1 an hour. 

The same overtime rate, $1.50 an hour, 
is set for both categories of taxicab drivers. 
This premium rate is now payable for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the day 
or 44 in the week where the hours worked 
do not exceed eight in any one day. Under 
the previous order, a taxicab driver had to 
work more than nine hours in a day or 48 
hours in a week before he was entitled to 
overtime. 

The daily guarantee provision, which had 
previously provided for a minimum of two 
hours pay for reporting for work in response 
to a call from the employer, was brought 
into line with that in other recent orders. 
A taxicab driver must now be paid his 
regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a minimum 
of $2 for reporting for work unless his 
condition is such that he is not competent 
to perform his duties, or he has failed to 
comply with the Accident Prevention Regu- 
lations of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. If a taxicab driver commences work, 
he must be paid at least $4, except when 
his work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. 
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Another significant new feature is the 
provision for a weekly rest of 32 con- 
secutive hours. In exceptional cases where 
it is recognized that a 32-hour weekly rest 
is not suitable, the Board may approve a 
different arrangement upon the joint applica- 
tion of the employer and the taxicab driver 
concerned. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly payment of 
wages, posting of orders and the keeping 
of records. 


Ontario Department of Labour Act 


A regulation under the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour Act concerning the mem- 
bership of the Labour Safety Council of 
Ontario was gazetted as O. Reg. 3/62 on 
January 13. 

An amendment to the Act adopted last 
December implemented a recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Safety in Ontario (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 
1238) and provided for the establishment 
of a Labour Safety Council “consisting of 
three or more persons as the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council determines.” Its duties 
are to inquire into and advise the Minister 
upon matters respecting the safety of 
workers and to co-ordinate the functions of 
all bodies concerned with the safety of 
workers. 

The new regulation provides that the 
Council is to consist of seven members. 

Thomas A. Rice of Hamilton, a retired 
industrialist, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Labour Safety Council. Other mem- 
bers are: Dr. E. A. Allcut, retired professor 
of engineering, University of Toronto, mem- 
ber of the safety codes committee, Canadian 
Standards Association; Dr. James E. Bar- 
nard, Medical Director, McKinnon Industries 
Limited, St. Catharines; William Farquhar, 
business agent, Local 353, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Toronto; 
Douglas F. Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ontario Federation of Labour; R. G. Loftus, 
Vice-President, Victory Soya Mills Limited, 
Toronto; and Herbert C. Nichols, Milne 
and Nichols Limited, general contractors, 
Toronto, and President, National Construc- 
tion Council of Canada. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


The hairdressing industry was brought 
under the Ontario Industrial Standards Act 
by O. Reg. 14/62, gazetted January 27. The 
Act will not apply, however, to work done 
in a hairdresser school licensed by the 
Industry and Labour Board under the 
Apprenticeship Act or in a shop “that holds 
itself out to the public as a barber shop 
only.” 
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Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A new regulation issued by the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
provides that any disease peculiar to or char- 
acteristic of a particular industrial process, 
trade or occupation will be deemed to be an 
industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The new regulation was 
approved by O.C. 56 and was gazetted 
February 3 to go into force on September 1, 
1962. 


Prince Edward Island Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act 


An order of the Prince Edward Island 
Labour Relations Board, establishing a 
weekly minimum wage of $21 for exper- 
ienced waitresses in Charlottetown and of 
$16 for other female restaurant workers in 
the area approved by Minute-in-Council 
No. 767/61, was gazetted December 30 to 
take effect 10 days from date of publication. 

This is the second minimum wage order 
to be issued in Prince Edward Island. An 
order made last October established a 
weekly minimum of $21 for experienced 
waitresses in Summerside and of $23 for 
female restaurant cashiers, with lower rates 
for learners’ (:G;, Dec. 1961,1p..1279): 

Like the earlier order, the new order is 
quite comprehensive. As well as setting 
minimum wage rates, it deals with overtime, 
part-time work, hours, meals, uniforms, 
statutory holidays, sick leave with pay, 
annual vacations and pay periods. 

The order applies to all restaurant 
waitresses in Charlottetown and within a 
five-mile radius of the Province Building, 
and to other female restaurant employees in 
the area. 

For purposes of the order, “restaurant” 
means an eating establishment as defined by 
the “Regulations re Eating Establishments” 
under the Public Health Act, including a 
lunch counter or refreshment stand. 

For the first 30 days of employment, the 
minimum wage now payable to waitresses 
in Charlottetown is $18 a week. After the 
expiration of this 30-day probationary 
period, waitresses must be paid at least $21 
a week. 

These rates are based on a maximum 
work week of 48 hours or on the normal 
number of hours worked per week if less 
than 48. Any hours worked in excess of 48 
in a week or in excess of the regular work 
week if less than 48 are to be considered 
overtime and are to be paid for at the rate 
of time and one half. 

In the case of part-time waitresses, the 
minimum hourly rate must be determined by 
dividing the minimum weekly wage by 48 or 
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by the usual number of hours worked in 
the particular establishment if less than 48. 
In addition, the order stipulates that all 
part-time waitresses must receive at least 
four hours pay for every day worked even 
though they work less than four hours. 


Other female restaurant employees in 
Charlottetown and in a five-mile radius 
must be paid at least $16 for a maximum 
work week of 48 hours. If they work more 
than 48 hours in a week, they must be paid 
time and one half. No minimum part-time 
rate is set for such employees, however. 


The order stipulates that all time spent 
by waitresses and other female restaurant 
employees on the employer’s premises while 
on call or waiting for work is to be counted 
as time worked. 


In addition to the minimum wage, every 
employee subject to the order must be given 
a free, full-course meal for every four hours 
worked, the choice of meal being left to the 
discretion of the employer. 


An employer who requires employees to 
wear uniforms or other special apparel must 
provide them without charge to the em- 
ployee and may not make any deductions 
from the minimum wage for the purpose 
or use of such uniforms or apparel. 


The employer is prohibited from making 
deductions from the minimum wage for 
time not worked because of a statutory 
holiday if the employee works the scheduled 
working days in the week during which the 
holiday occurs, and, if the holiday falls on 
a Monday, if the employee works the. last 
scheduled working day before the holiday. 
An employee who is required to work on a 
statutory holiday must be given a day off 
without deduction within the next 14 days, 
the order further providing that the holiday 
or day in lieu thereof is to be considered a 
working day for purposes of the order. 


The order provides for sick leave with 
pay, stating that sick leave is to be available 
and is to accumulate at the rate of one day 
for each month of employment up to a 
maximum of 14 days. No deduction from 


wages may be made by the employer for 
time lost due to sickness in excess of one 
day, provided the employee produces a 
doctor’s certificate verifying the illness. The 
order further provides that the employer is 
not obliged to pay for the first day’s illness. 


Provision is also made for an annual paid 
vacation. Employees are to be given a 
week’s vacation with full pay after one year 
of continuous employment and two weeks 
after two years. 


A final provision states that wages are to 
be paid promptly, at regular intervals not 
exceeding two weeks. 


Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


Saskatchewan has issued new regulations 
under the Oil and Gas Conservation Act 
including, as before, safety regulations 
applying to the erection of derricks and 
masts, to oil and gas well drilling and service 
rigs, and to the cleaning and maintenance 
of oil storage tanks. Gazetted as O.C. 23/62 
on January 19, they became effective Febru- 
ary 1, replacing O.C. 2709/56 (L.G. 1957, 
pa212). 

As before, a licence from the Minister of 
Mineral Resources is required to operate 
a drilling rig. If drilling is carried on in such 
a way as to be a menace to life or property, 
the licence may be cancelled. 

An obligation is placed upon the operator 
of a drilling rig or service rig, and upon a 
person who has storage facilities, to see that 
his equipment meets the standards set in the 
regulations and that his workmen comply 
with the numerous safety rules. 

The standards for equipment and the 
safety rules have been revised in some 
instances, and new provisions have been 
added. The regulations now specify that 
airline masks or other breathing apparatus 
and flashlights or lanterns must be of a 
type approved, for the use to which they 
are put, by the Canadian Standards 
Association, instead of the United States 
Bureau of Mines as previously. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of December up 
215,200 from end-of-November figure but down 152,900 from December last year™ 
Of the month-end fotal, 18 per cent, 108,500, were seasonal benefit claimants 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on December 29 totalled 601,200. 
This exceeded the November figure of 386,- 
000 by nearly 56 per cent, but was 20 per 
cent below the December 1960 total of 
754,100. 

The December 1961 figure included 108,- 
500 seasonal benefit claimants} compared 
with 134,100 the year before. The November 
1961 figure included about 15,000 seasonal 
claimants. 

Although the increase between November 
and December in part reflects the reduced 
employment associated with the advance of 
winter, the seasonal benefit period has a 
bearing on it. With the relaxation of the 
contribution requirements during the Decem- 
ber to mid-May period, persons not eligible 
under the regular provisions may become 
eligible for seasonal benefit. Under the Class 
A provisions, 15 weeks of work in insurable 
employment since March 31 is sufficient; 
under Class B, a claimant with a regular 
benefit period that terminated since mid-May 
can qualify for benefits without any contri- 
butions in the interval. 

Seasonal benefit claimants made up 18 
per cent of the end-of-December total in 
both 1960 and 1961. 

The new claimants at this time of the 
year are predominantly male. Of those who 
had been on claim for two weeks or less 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimant’s at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 

tPayments under the seasonal benefit provisions of 
the Act cannot be made for any week of unem- 
ployment prior to November 26. However, claims 
processed after mid-November and failing the regu- 
lar requirements are re-computed immediately under 
the seasonal benefit provisions and post-dated to 
November 26. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





on December 29, 1961, the males made up 
84 per cent; of those on claim for between 
three and four weeks, 82 per cent. This 
compares with a proportion of 60 per cent 
in the group on claim for 20 weeks or more. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in December numbered 357,900, 
which was about 105,300 more than the 
total of 252,600 in November, but about 
90,000 fewer than the total of 448,300 in 
December 1960. 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was 320,200 for December, in 
comparison with 209,800 for November and 
402,600 for December 1960. 

Benefit payments totalled $29,400,000 in 
December, compared with $20,900,000 in 
November and $39,800,000 in December 
1960. 

The average payment per week compen- 
sated was $24.20 in December, $23.76 in 
November and $23.51 in December 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,903,032 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 
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At December 31, registered employers 
numbered 336,289, an increase of 498 since 
November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December, 7,821 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 4,425 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions and 
145 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 3,251 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 223 cases, 
42 against employers and 181 against 
claimants*. Punitive disqualifications as a 


result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,707.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in December totalled $29,- 
269,080.06, compared with $29,684,645.40 
in November and $28,965,943.74 in Decem- 
ber 1960. 

Benefits paid in December totalled $29,- 
447,375.24 compared with $20,938,332.74 
in November and $39,765,535.77 in Decem- 
ber 1960. 

The balance in the Fund on December 
31 was $163,305,098.55; on November 30 
it was $163,483,393.73 and on December 
31, 1960 it was $320,903,966.85. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1909, December 4, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 69 years of age, filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit at the office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission at Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta., on June 28, 1961, and was 
registered for employment as a sheet metal 
worker. He stated in the application that 
he had worked as a sheet metal worker for 
iene vAtuh ie Company], Redcliff, Alta., 
from 1948 to April 30, 1961, and that his 
reason for separation from this employ- 
ment was “Retired due to old age.” 


On June 28, 1961, also, he made applica- 
tion to have his claim antedated to June 4, 
1961, for the following reasons: 

My insurance book was lost and I was told 
by the local office that I could not file a claim 
without my book. I contacted [the A Co.] and 
they said it was sent to the local office in the 
week of 4 June 1961. I went to [the A Co.] 
and they gave me a new book today. I came 
to the local office to file a claim in the week 
4 June 1961, but when they did not have my 
book, I thought I would give them two weeks 
to locate it and when I called again yesterday 
and they still had not located it, I went to 
[the A Co.] and obtained this new one. 

The local office commented that the 
claimant did not ask to file a claim on 
June 7, only for his book, which was not 
at the local office. “The L.O. was given to 
understand that the claimant was moving 
to Vancouver and wanted his book to take 
along with him.” 


In a report dated June 30, 1961, an 
employee of the Commission’s local office 
at Medicine Hat stated: 


Claimant came into the L.O. about Wed. 7 
June, 1961, asked for his insurance book only— 
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did not register. The IBS happened to wait on 
him at the counter. He said the [A Co.] were 
supposed to have sent his insurance book in to 
our office. I checked the lodged book file but 
the book was not here. The claimant was 
informed of this but he didn’t know when the 
factory was supposed to have sent it in. 

So, I suggested to him that he contact the 
Personnel Mgr. and find out more about it. He 
then said he would as he was going out to Van- 
couver on Friday, as he was now retired and 
was going to Vancouver. It was then I asked 
him if it was his intention to file a claim. I 
explained also regarding necessity to be avail- 
able for work and as he was leaving for Van- 
couver so soon, he would not be considered as 
available, but to be sure to pick up his book 
from the factory, keep it in his possession and 
turn it in to the local office when he got settled 
in Vancouver. This he agreed to and left the 
office. 

Within the hour I had occasion to speak to 
[the personnel manager] on another matter, 
so I told him that [the claimant] was coming 
to pick up his book as he was leaving for 
Vancouver on Friday. (This conversation was 
confirmed by [the personnel manager] this 
morning. ) 


The local office employee went on to 
say in his report that the personnel manager 
had then drawn the claimant’s card, which 
showed that the man’s book had been sent 
to the local office on May 4 along with 
books for other separated employees. The 
report continued: 

On Monday 26 June 1961, [the claimant] 
returned to the office, approached the counter 
where I was then waiting on a claimant and 
bluntly asked if I had located the book I was 
supposed to. I did not recognize his face but 
upon learning his name I recalled the circum- 
stances of his previous visit and told him that 
I had understood he was moving to Vancouver 
to live. His reply was that he hadn’t said any 
such thing, and anyway he was back now. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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I again checked the lodged book file, but 
still could not find the book. I told [the claim- 
ant] to report to the employment section to 
register, and file his claim and I would phone 
[the personnel manager] about the book. The 
claimant walked out of the office. 

I immediately phoned [the personnel manager] 
and was then informed about the book having 
been sent in previously. [The personnel manager] 
also stated that [the claimant] never did report 
in to him to pick up or inquire about the book 
as he had been instructed to do. 

There never was a question of a lost book 
or refusal to take a claim, but there is a ques- 
tion of claimant’s availability for the antedate 
period. 


The insurance officer did not allow the 
antedate of the claim because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not established 
good cause for delay in making his claim 
(section 46(3) of the Act and Regulation 
150). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on July 31, 1961, and stated: 


. .. | reported to the employment office on 
June 6th, and was told by the employment 
office I would have to have my book before my 
claim could be filed. 

I checked with my former employer and they 
advised they had sent my book to the U.I.C. 
on May 4ih. I waited for 2 weeks thinking the 
U.1.C. would call me in when they found my 
book. 

When I reported again to the office, they still 
hadn’t found my book, and I went back to my 
former employer, and obtained a duplicate book 
and returned it to the employment office and 
filed my claim. 

With my book being in the U.I.C. office when 
I first reported, I feel it is their responsibility 
that my claim was not filed on June 6, 1961... 


In a further communication dated August 
29, 1961 addressed to the insurance officer 
at Lethbridge, Alta., in which he enclosed 
his “Bulk Contribution Certificate,” the 
claimant stated: 


... 1am attaching copy of unemployment 
insurance statement from the [A— Co.], indicat- 
ing the book was mailed on May 4th—there- 
fore, I feel that my claim should be dated from 
4 June 1961, as the book was in the employ- 
ment office, when I was told by them that I 
had to have my book when I filed a claim. 

It is my understanding that I did not have to 
have my book when I filed my claim, and that 
my claim should have been taken when I first 
reported. The fact that the employment office 
lost my book is no reason for not allowing 
my claim when I first reported... 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Lethbridge, Alta., on September 1, 1961. 
The claimant was neither present nor repre- 
sented at the hearing. The board, by a 
unanimous decision, dismissed the appeal 
and maintained the insurance officer’s deci- 
sion. The board’s decision reads: 

... We note that the claimant was employed 
by [the A— Co.] of Redcliff, Alberta, and has 
an employment history of thirteen years. As 
this Company has a Union-Shop Contract, [the 


claimant] must have been a member of the 
Union, but there is no reference that he made 
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an appeal to his Union either for information 
or the action of the Employment Office on his 
rights in this matter. 

There is a statement by the insurance officer 
that [the claimant] was not in Medicine Hat, 
but in Vancouver, during that period... 


Mr. Lewis E. Toole, International Repre- 
sentative, United Glass and Ceramic Work- 
ers of North America, of which union the 
claimant is a member, appealed to the 
Umpire on September 13. He said that he 
had interviewed the claimant and that it 
was apparent that “there has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding” by the claimant 
and “very little patience and misleading 
questions” by the Commission’s employee 
who interviewed the claimant. Mr. Toole 
continued: 


When [the claimant] went to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Office in Medicine Hat, he went 
there with the purpose of applying for 
unemployment insurance. According to [the 
claimant], the insurance office checked to see if 
his insurance book had been filed. He was 
informed at that time that they did not have 
his book and that his claim would not be con- 
sidered until they had received it. [The claimant] 
had been told by his employer that they had 
forwarded the book to the local insurance office. 


The unemployment insurance office also 
informed [the claimant] that he was responsible 
for finding this book and due to the fact that 
he had been told by his employer that the 
insurance office had this book an argument 
took place and as a result, and the records 
show, [the claimant] did not register for 
unemployment insurance as he was of the 
opinion that it would do absolutely no good, 
until they received his book. 

[The claimant], after having the dispute with 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, was 
of the opinion that his book was actually lost. 
He did everything in his power to locate it 
and was not successful in doing so. Thinking 
that he could not apply for unemployment 
insurance until the book was located, he then 
proceeded to Vancouver for 2 weeks.... 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
pertinent portion of Regulation 150 reads: 
(1) Where a claimant makes application to 
have his claim made effective for a period pre- 
ceding the date on which he actually made his 
claim, the application may be approved from 
the date for which he proves that 


(a) he fulfilled in all respects the conditions 
of entitlement to benefit and was in a 
position to furnish proof thereof; and 


(b) throughout the whole period between 
such date and the date he actually made 
his claim he had good cause for delay 
in making such claim and furnishing 
such proof 


One of the conditions referred to above 
that the claimant must fulfil to be entitled 
to benefit is that he must prove he was 
available for work “in respect of every day” 
for which he claims benefit (section 54(2) 
(a) of the Act). 


In the present case, the record shows 
that at no time during the period of the 
requested antedate of the claim, viz., June 
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4 to June 24, 1961 inclusive, did the claim- 
ant register for employment at the local 
office. This he could have done and, in 
fact, should have done when he attended 
the local office on June 6 or 7 instead of 
refraining from doing so until he filed his 
claim on June 28, 1961, which, in itself, 
would have served as proof that he was 
genuinely interested in securing work. As I 
stated in decision CUB 1881 dated Septem- 
ber 29, 1961, any person interested in work 
has the right to register for employment at 
a local office even though at the time he 
may not be eligible for benefit. 


As the claimant has not shown, either 
by registering for employment at the local 
office or by some other means that he was 
interested in obtaining work during the 
period in question, he has not proved that 
he was available for work and therefore that 
he fulfilled in all respects the conditions 
of entitlement to benefit as required by 
Regulation 150. 


For those reasons, I agree with the unani- 
mous decision of the board of referees and 
I, therefore, dismiss the union’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 1916, December 4, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
at the office of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission in Sarnia, Ont., on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1961, and was registered for 
employment as an instrument maintenance 
mechanic. 


He had worked as an instrument main- 
tenance mechanic for [the E Com- 
pany], of that city, from 1953 to February 
23, 1961, when he was discharged because 
of a statement made at a company safety 
banquet. His rate of pay was $2.73 an hour. 
The employer confirmed the reason for 
separation and the claim was allowed, as it 
was not considered that misconduct was 
involved. 


On May 31, the claimant made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


On May 17, 1961, I commenced a sales 
promotion programme at [G—J, London, Ont. 
This is a training programme which is intended 
as a help in a sales territory which is assigned 
to me as 75-mile radius of London. On Friday, 
June 2, 1961, if I meet the firm’s requirements, 
I will then start selling on a commission basis. 
Since starting the course I have commuted 
daily. In this training period I receive no pay 
for attendance—this is to better equip me for 
the job of selling the product. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from May 
17, 1961, on the ground that the claimant 
had failed to prove he was available for 
work, as required by section 54(2)(a) of 
the Act. The claimant’s non-availability for 
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work in this instance was based on the fact 
that “he was receiving training preparatory 
to becoming employed as a salesman.” 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on June 9, 1961, and stated: 


...I feel the judgment was quite unfair, in 
fact it tends to show discrimination against 
those that try to re-adjust themselves to another 
means of making a livelihood. In other words, I 
have been penalized for trying to disassociate 
myself with benefits. 


The letter stated that “you are not available 
for work as you are training to become a sales- 
man.” Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In no way did I commit myself to attend this 
course, either in writing or verbal. A phone 
call to my home stating that a job opening had 
become available would have resulted in my 
being present for an interview in a very short 
period of time. 


I commuted daily from Sarnia to London, the 
expenses being borne by myself with no 
guarantee that I would be reimbursed for these 


expenses, either on completion of the course 
or at a later date... 


On June 13, the local office wrote to the 
claimant and asked if he had met the 
company requirements and completed the 
course. It also asked if, as of June 2, 1961, 
he was employed on a commission basis. 
The claimant replied on June 15: 

To say that I have met company require- 
ments and completed the course is a question 
that can only be answered at a future date. The 
company requires that we have the ability to 
sell, either through prior knowledge or through 
training. If I do not produce they will ask me 
to report back for further training and should 
I still fail to produce with this further training, 
the company will, in turn, ask for its equipment 
to be returned. 


On June 5, at 7.30 p.m., I made a presenta- 
tion at our local fire hall to make known the 
fact that I would be in the area selling Fire 
Detection Equipment and the type of equip- 
ment. I also gave this presentation to a second 
group of firemen on June 6 from 12.30 p.m. 
to 1.40 p.m. 


On Tuesday, June 13th, I made my first 
official presentation to the public at 7.30 p.m. 
with the intent to sell. The intervening time, 
June 2, to this date, was spent in rehearsal and 
familiarizing myself with the equipment. 


From the date of commencement of this sales 
training course to the present date I have not 
received any monies from the company I 
represent to compensate for any expenses 
entailed in this venture. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from June 
18, 1961, inasmuch as he was working as 
a commission salesman and had not proved 
that he was unemployed, as required by 
section 54(1) of the Act and Regulation 
154. The insurance officer terminated the 
disqualification regarding non-availability for 
work (section 54(2)(a) of the Act) as of 
June 17, 1961. 

The claimant was notified that both dis- 
qualifications would be considered by the 
board of referees. 
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The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees in London, Ont., 
on July 3, 1961. The board held: (a) in 
a majority decision that the claimant had 
not proved he was available for work from 
May 17, 1961, to June 17, 1961, and (b) 
in a unanimous decision that he had not 
proved he was unemployed on June 18, 
1961, and subsequently. 


The board’s decision in regard to both 
these findings reads: 


. .. According to his evidence, on 17th May, 
1961, he commenced a sales promotion pro- 
gramme at [G—J], London, Ontario. He stated 
that this is a training programme which is 
intended as a help in sales territory which is 
assigned to him as 75-mile radius of London. 
When he completes the training course it is his 
intention to start selling on a commission basis. 
During the training period he received no pay 
for attendance. 


He stated that during the period 17th May, 
1961, to 17th June, 1961, he had made written 
and personal applications to several prospective 
employers. He contends that he was earnestly 
seeking employment during the period in 
question. However, it is the opinion of the 
majority members that by commencing the 
training programme on 17th May, 1961, his 
intentions were to prepare himself for employ- 
ment on a commission basis with [G—]. On 
completion of this course he made a presenta- 
tion at a local Fire Hall in Sarnia, Ontario, to 
make the fact known that he would be in the 
area Selling fire detection equipment and the 
type of equipment. He also gave this presenta- 
tion to a second group of firemen on 6th June. 
On Tuesday, 13th June, he made his first official 
presgaigiion to the public with the intent to 
sell. 

Therefore, it is the opinion of the majority 
members that the evidence is conclusive that he 
was not available for work from 17th May to 
17th June, 1961, for the reason that he was 
preparing himself to sell merchandise on a 
commission basis. He frankly stated that he 
could not be considered to be unemployed on 
18th June, 1961, and subsequently. 


The Employer Member is dissenting from 
Question No. 1 (Availability). The dis- 
senting member of the board of referees 
stated: 


. .. From verbal evidence given, he has made 
a tremendous effort to locate himself in the 
type of work with which he is familiar and 
also in other lines of work. He has visited 
both the Sarnia Office and London Office of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
check out positions available not only in this 
area but in any other part of the country where 
his services could be used. 

After repeated attempts to locate employ- 
ment since his discharge in February, he com- 
menced a course along with others on 17th May 
1961, to train himself, at his own expense, for 
a definite type of occupation. During this time 
he was available for work and even held inter- 
views with representatives from Brantford to 
obtain employment. He also visited the Sarnia 
office during this time in an attempt to find 
suitable employment. 


Since he received absolutely no monetary 
return and also continued to search for employ- 
ment to suit his abilities, it is my belief he was 
available for employment. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on July 20, 1961, and stated: 

... 1 feel that the decision handed down by 
two of the three members of the Board of 
Referees, who conducted the hearing of my 
appeal at London on July 3, 1961, was quite 
unfair. 

The period of time required to make myself 
available at the local office was at no time 
greater than 13 hours. I commuted daily to 
London and in no way was I under contract 
to [G—] during this time nor did I receive any 
compensation for expenses incurred. During 
this period I was interviewed by the sales 
manager from [Z], Brantford and I also checked 
with the local unemployment office regarding 
employment. 

Effective as of July 9, 1961, I declared myself 
available for employment at the local office as 
I am no longer connected with [G—]. 

I am making this appeal trusting that you 
will see fit after considering my case to declare 
me available for work during the period May 
17 to June 17, 1961. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The ques- 
tion at issue in the present case is whether 
the claimant has proved, as required by 
section 54(2)(a) of the Act that, during 
the period May 17 to June 17, 1961, inclu- 
sive, he was available for work notwith- 
standing his daily attendance at a course of 
training preparatory to becoming employed 
as a salesman. 


The record shows that the claimant com- 
menced that course about three months 
after he had become unemployed, with a 
view to re-establishing himself in the labour 
market. It reveals also that he commuted 
daily from Sarnia to London, a distance 
of approximately 60 miles, that he had not 
committed himself to attend the course and, 
in his absence, a telephone call to his home 
stating that a job opening was available 
would have resulted in his being present 
at the Sarnia local office for an interview 
in not more than 75 minutes. 


The record discloses further that he did 
not receive any compensation for his ex- 
penses and that in addition to having regis- 
tered for employment at the Sarnia local 
office, he made sustained personal efforts to 
obtain work both before and after com- 
mencing the course in question. 


Based on that evidence, which has in 
no way been contradicted, the dissenting 
member of the board of referees reached 
the conclusion, and I agree, that the claim- 
ant had proved that he was available for 
work during the period under review. 


I consequently decide to allow the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


a 
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Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Number of vacancies notified fo NES offices during January higher than during 
any January since 1947, and number of placements effected highest January total 
since 1945, statistics* show. Vacancies up 23.3 per cent over year earlier 


During January, some 93,300 vacancies 
were notified by employers to local offices 
of the National Employment Service. This 
was an increase of approximately 23.3 per 
cent over the vacancies notified during the 
same month in 1961. 

The number of vacancies notified during 
January 1962 was higher than during any 
previous January since 1947. 

Vacancies for men, at 57,300, increased 
by 21.4 per cent; vacancies for women, at 
36,000, by 26.6 per cent. 

Placements effected during the month 
amounted to some 76,500, of which 49,600 
were men and 26,900 women. The total was 
20.8 per cent higher than that during 
January 1961. 

Placements of men recorded an increase 
of 18.6 per cent and of women, of 25.0 
percent. 

This was the highest number of place- 
ments made in any January since 1945. 

All regions shared in the increased place- 
ment activity, except the Atlantic Region. 
Regional percentage changes from 1961 
were as follows: 


Atlantic, —12.5 
Quebec, +14.4 


Ontario, +47.4 
Prairie, +14.2 
Pacific, +-11.2 


The year-to-year decrease in the Atlantic 
Region was primarily the result of an 
unusually high number of placements in 
January 1961. The Ontario Region continued 
to follow its pattern of exceptionally high 
placement increases over last year. 


Included among the total placements in 
January were slightly fewer than 5,000 that 
required the movement of workers between 
local office areas. 


Total registrations for employment re- 
ceived during January were 6.1 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
in 1961. Male registrations increased by 5.5 
per cent and female registration by 8.0 
per cent. 


January increases in vacancies notified and 
placements effected reflect the general pat- 
tern of increased employment activity in 
the local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service, a pattern firmly established 
during the course of 1961. Local office 
activity, in turn, reflects the general improve- 
ment in hiring patterns in the economy. 





Report of Board 

(Continued from page 343) 
except that employees hired since July 7, 
1961 will receive a pro-rata lesser amount. 

6. Work-direction duties pay of tech- 
nicians shall be increased, as agreed upon, 
from 16¢ to 19¢. 

7. The health and safety clause shall be 
amended as set forth in the Company pro- 
posal in the Company’s brief. 

8. All matters agreed to, prior to and 
during these proceedings, are hereby con- 
firmed. 





*See Tables D-1 to D-5 at back of book. 


Signed at Toronto 
December, 1961: 


For the Union 
Thomas L. Towler 


this 9th day of 


For the Company 
W. A. Atherton 


N. Reimer J. A. Fox 
Charles E. Pratt G. W. Ames 
Donald J. Worsley T. J. Masters 


K. A. Romanishen 
Gordon Tully 


D. G. Anderson 
E. A. Crockett 
D. W. Hunt 


For the Conciliation Board 
J. C. Anderson 
M. O’Brien. 


——_—_— 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 226 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 163 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition 158 contracts not 
listed in this report and which contained the General Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited and 
Departments of Defence Production, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production 3) .2ee ee eee 142 $1,037,260.00 
Boosts Oficedt....ciekt <.eebaerwo sa ies . Seats cee. 22 403,825.30 
Royal i\Canadian’ Mounted -Policé.fe:awk..... 17 96,177.00 
TANS POLE. eu heians caster tae eae cde 1 12,000.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


860 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufact i : 
ment provide that: acture of supplies and equip- 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be pai 

Pers ) pr paid such wages as ar 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current Pe fice 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in th istri 

t I e district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; i. 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $14,355.63 was collected from 14 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 200 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fredericton N B: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of five greenhouses, 
Research Station. L’Assomption Que: Gilbert Kay, renovations to electrical distribution 
system, Research Station. Brandon Man: Central Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
calf feeding pole barn, extension to beef pole barn & construction of implement shed 
foundation & floor, Experimental Farm. Deloraine Man: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of Deloraine Dam. Near Elie Man: Richard Desilets, construction of 
concrete pier & stop-log structure, LaSalle River. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Whiteshell Man: McAllister Contracting Co Ltd, construction of active area shop 
bldg, NRE; Baldry Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete test 
piles, NRE; McAllister Contracting Co Ltd, construction of camp bldgs, Stage 1, NRE; 
Louis Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of medical bldg, NRE; Borger Bros Ltd, 
construction of storm drains, Stage 2 & fire & water mains, Stage 1, NRE. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Vancouver B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of 160 housing 
units (FP 3/58). 
In addition, the Corporation awarded four contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Golden Lake Indian Agency Ont: John J Levair, construction of washroom facilities, 
Golden Lake day school. The Pas Indian Agency Man: J Schettler Electric Ltd, installation 
of electrical wiring & diesel electric power plant, Nelson House IDS. Meadow Lake Indian 
Agency Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of one classroom & two-bedroom staff unit, 
Mudie Lake, IDS. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: Routledge Gravel Ltd, road paving 
at Mission IR No 1 & Capilano IR No 5; Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating Ltd, repairs 
& improvements, Sechelt IRS. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: Gordon Latham Ltd, heating 
improvements, Lower Post IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Debert N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, conversion of hangar No 3 into medical 
supply depot. Halifax N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, HMCS 
Stadacona. Bagotville Que: Ludger Harvey & Fils Ltee, construction of liquid & gaseous 
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oxygen bldg, RCAF Station. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
liguid oxygen bldg, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Power Line Construction Ltd, renovation 
of electrical distribution system, Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of 
PT bldg, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of liquid & 
gaseous oxygen storage bldg, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, 
construction of aerodrome lighting facilities, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: M J Lafortune 
Construction Ltd, construction of liquid & gaseous storage bldg, RCAF Station. Ralston 
Alta: Harmony Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 40 houses, DRB. Chilliwack B C: 
Continental Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting of five PMQs & four bldgs. 
Various locations: Eight contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N §S: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, construction of GCA bldg. 
Chatham N B: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, interior painting of 70 PMQs, RCAF 
Station. St Hubert Que: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, construction of GCA bldg with 
stand-by room, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, interior painting 
of 127 PMQs, Camp. Barriefield Ont: Eastern Ontario Terrazzo & Tile Co, ceramic & quarry 
tiling, Bldg B-4. Camp Borden Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, interior painting of 23 bldgs. 
Centralia Ont: Karl Dudek, interior painting of 91 PMQs, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
Eastern Ontario Terrazzo & Tile Co, renovating washrooms, Bldg B1, Vimy Barracks. 
Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of six bldgs, 
Camp. Uplands Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, construction of GCA bldg, RCAF 
Station. Portage la Prairie Man: McRorie Builders Ltd, construction GCA bldg, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Homme Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 82 PMQs. Edmonton 
Alta: B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 286 PMQs, Griesbach Barracks. 
Lethbridge Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, addition to officers’ & sergeants’ messes. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded five contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Charlottetown P E I: D E MacLean, road repairs, HMCS Queen Charlotte. Halifax 
N S: A B C Construction Ltd, additions to fire hall, Bldg S-43, HMCS Stadacona; Banfield 
& Miles, interior painting of Bldg S-32, Joint Maritime Warfare School, HMCS Stadacona; 
Webb Engineering Ltd, supply & installation of three hot water storage tanks, HMCS 
Stadacona. Shearwater N S: John E Mahar & Son Co Ltd, rewiring of electrical power & 
lighting systems, Hangar No 4, RCN Air Station; Rusco Windows-Doors (NS), supply 
& installation of steel windows & sash at No 6 Hangar, HMCS Shearwater. Chatham N B: 
Byrne H MacDonald, supply & installation of fire stops in eaves spaces in PMQs, RCAF 
Station. St Hubert Que: Excelsior Plumbing & Heating Reg’d, repairs to washroom piping, 
Bldgs Nos 60, 65 & 66, RCAF Station; Provincial Flooring Co, installation of floor tiles, 
RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Greenspoon Bros Ltd, dismantling of certain bldgs, RCAF 
Station; Lundy Fence Co Ltd, fencing at Stanley Greene Park, RCAF Station. Foymount 
Ont: Walter Mansveld, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Hagersville Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting interior of various bldgs, Military Camp. 
Ipperwash Ont: C A McDowell Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, Military Camp. 
Kingston Ont: Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, electrical work at Royal Canadian School of 
Signals; Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, replacing underlay & floor tiles. London Ont: 
Totem Construction Co Ltd, general maintenance & alterations to house on Training 
Area, Huron & Highbury Aves. Peterborough Ont; Bert Dack, repainting various rooms, 
Armoury; Peterborough Floor Coverings & Glass Ltd, sanding & recovering floors, 
Armoury. Rockcliffe Ont: James Stradwick Tile & Flooring Ltd, installation of ceramic 
tiles, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, application 
of interior fire retardant coating at 437 Erie St East. Fort Churchill Man: Wrights 
Decorating Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks. Shilo Man: Frank E Simmons Ltd, 
replacement of three hot water boilers, Military Camp. Edmonton Alta: Norseman Con- 
struction Co, replacement of skirting boards & installation of metal flashing, Prince of 
Wales Armouries. Various locations in Alberta: Great West Brick & Tile Ltd, construction 
of fallout shelters in basements. Esquimalt B C: Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of direct current shore power supply, “C” jetty, HMC Dockyard. 

In addition, this Department awarded 90 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Dufresne Engineering Co Ltd, construction of east overpass, Section 2, 
Champlain Bridge. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Louisbourg N S: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of elevated water tank & 
tower at Fortress; Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of 10 houses. Rae N W T: 
Alberta Trailer Co (1961) Ltd, supply & site installation of one mobile three-bedroom 
house & one classroom addition. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: Johnston’s Sheet Metal Workers, ventilation of rifle & revolver 
range, RCMP garage bldg. Pictou N §: R A Douglas Ltd, quay wall approach repairs. 
River Hebert N S: K P Allen Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Sydney N S: Highland 
Painting Contractors Ltd, interior painting of federal bldg. Fredericton N B: Vipond 
Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, RCMP “J” Division, HQ 
Bldg. Abitibi Agency Que: Roger & Philippe Bergeron Ltee, construction of school & 
staff residence, Obedjiwan. Blackpool (Lacolle) Que: Byers Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of public toilets. Cap de la Madeleine (Ste Marthe) Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, con- 
struction of retaining wall. Champlain Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, construction of 
retaining wall. Desbiens Que: Alfredo Lapointe & Raymond Lebel, construction of landing. 
Frelighsburg Que: Yamaska Construction Inc, construction of post office bldg. Lac Megantic 
Que: Edouard Grenier, construction of RCMP detachment quarters bldg. Langevin Que: 
Omer Pare, construction of post office bldg. Masson Que: W D Laflamme, wharf raising. 
Matane Que: Jean-Louis & Damase Gauthier Ltee, alterations to UIC Bldg. Notre-Dame 
du Nord Que: Gerard Leblanc, construction of protection works. Quebec Que: Charles 
Trudel Enr, removal of snow, federal bldgs. Rimouski Que: Damase & Jean-Louis Gauthier, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters; Fernando Belanger, post office alterations. 
Rock Island Que: J A Verret Ltee, construction of Customs & Immigration Bldgs (bus 
terminal & examining warehouse). St Hyacinthe Que: L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Ste Petronille I O Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of 
protection wall. St Sauveur des Monts Que: Pierre Travailland, construction of post office 
bldg. Sept Iles Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete & stone 
wall. Thurso Que: W D Laflamme Ltd, improvements & raising of wharf. Val David Que: 
L & P Potvin & Cie, construction of post office bldg. Val d’Or Que: Jolicoeur & Ste Croix, 
general alterations, federal bldg. Verdun (Montreal) Que: Leonard J Weber Construction 
Co, construction of UIC Western Bldg. Weedon Que: Marquis & Freres, construction of 
post office bldg. Azilda Ont: New Style Construction Co, construction of post office bldg. 
Belleville Ont: Miron-Lassing & Associates Ltd, canteen installation, federal bldg. Drumbo 
Ont: L Riehl & Son, construction of post office bldg. Fort Frances Ont: Silver & Kircher 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Hamilton Ont: G W King of Canada 
Ltd, installation of mail handling trolley conveyor, chute & glacis, Postal Station “A”, 
Midland Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, construction of floats. Ottawa Ont: M J 
Lafortune Construction Ltd, alterations to Kaladar Bldg, Kaladar Ave; J R Statham 
Construction Ltd, alterations to Militia Stores Bldg, Cartier Square; Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, alterations to Surveys & Mapping Bldg, 615 Booth St; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of steel & asbestos partitioning & related work, Administration Bldg, 588 Booth 
St; Simco Construction, alterations to Old Printing Bureau Bldg, 75 St Patrick St; Elihu 
Edelson Ltd, installation of heating & ventilating units, Vimy Bldg, Sparks St; Greenspoon 
Bros Ltd, demolition of Elgin Bldg, Elgin Annex & Elgin Cottage; Able Construction Co, 
alterations to Geodetic Survey Bldg, CEF; Landino Zuccarini, interior alterations, No 8 
Temporary Bldg, Carling Ave; Taggart Construction Ltd, drainage improvements, Black 
Rapids Creek. Pefferlaw River Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, repairs to training wall. 
Plattsville Ont: L Riehl & Son, construction of post office bldg. Port Arthur-Fort William 
Ont: Brayshaws Steel Ltd, harbour improvements (Stage 9). Port Credit Ont: C A Pitts 
General Contractor Ltd, harbour improvements. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Surety 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of schools, bungalow & powerhouse, Sandy Lake. 
Squaw Bay Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: Gordon A MacEachern Ltd, 
cleaning interior, etc, MacKenzie Bldg; Taymouth Industries Ltd, erection of movable 
metal partitions, Arthur Meighen Bldg; K Rustscheff, alterations to RCMP quarters, 3 
Sullivan St; Taymouth Industries Ltd, alterations for Royal Commission on Banking, 
Arthur Meighen Bldg, 21 St Clair St W. Island Lake Agency Man: Gertz Construction 
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Ltd, construction of school & staff residence, Oxford House. Riverton Man: A K Penner & 
Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Winnipeg Man: B F Klassen Construction Ltd, 
alterations for segregator, general post office bldg. Big Beaver Sask: Inland Construction 
Ltd, construction of staff residence. Leader Sask: Johnson Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Nipawin Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions & addition to federal bldg. Rosthern Sask: Rosthern Consumers Co-Op Association 
Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Barons Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Calgary Alta: Wilkinson Electric Ltd, electrical additions & alterations to 
Northern Electric Bldg. Chase B C: Max & Helm, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Clinton B C: Baker & Kellow, construction of post office bldg. Port Hardy B C: 
Walter Cabott Construction Ltd, construction of seismgraph vault & road work. Prince 
Rupert B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg; Saanich 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, boiler & incinerator replacement, Miller Bay Indian Hospital. 
Vancouver B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of Postal 
Station “C” & UIC bldg. Yellowknife N W T: Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd, grading & 
culverts, Giant Mines Road. 

In addition, this Department awarded 58 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconditioning of rotating 
bollards, Welland Canal; Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconditioning of balance 
chains on bridges 13, 14, 16 & 18, Welland Canal; Moir Construction Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of permanent anchorages for mitre gate holding struts, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Waverley Construction Co Ltd, paving of service road, etc, International 
Airport. Bicquette Island Que: Construction V Doucet Enr, construction of dwelling. Mont 
Joli Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of remote receiver bldg & related work. 
Pointe Des Monts Que: Aurele Tremblay, construction of dwelling & fog alarm & radar 
beacon bldg. Heeley Falls Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of inter- 
mediate valve wells at Locks 16 & 17, Trent Canal. Near Kingston Ont: Fort Construction 
& Equipment Ltd, dredging, Cataraqui River. Red Lake Ont: Wm Shewchuk Construction, 
construction of air terminal bldg, Airport. Winnipeg Man: Steel Structures (Western) Ltd, 
construction of maintenance garage & trades workshop & related work. Regina Sask: Trail 
Plumbing & Heating Saskatchewan Ltd, revisions to heating system & central heating 
plant, Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. 


In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 





Under the title “Research Frontiers Today in Industrial Relations,” the 14th annual 
conference of the McGill Industrial Relations Centre, being held on April 26 and 27, 
will draw attention to the influence of the social sciences of anthropology, psychology and 
sociology, as well as economics, on personnel and industrial relations practices. 


The following will present papers: Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Ottawa; Dr. Victor Vroom, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Charles Myers, Director, Industrial Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and President, Industrial Relations Research 
Association (dinner speaker); Dr. Leonard Sayles, Professor of Business, Columbia 
University Graduate School of Business; and Dr. Sar Levitan, Economic Adviser, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and Lecturer, Johns Hopkins University. 

The first four speakers will deal with personnel and industrial relations research 
from the standpoint of government, of the psychologist, the economist, and the sociologist 
and anthropologist. Dr. Levitan will discuss the other papers and consider the problems 
from his own standpoint as an observer in Washington. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, February 1962 


Between January and February 1962, the 
consumer price index (1949=100) edged 
up from 129.7 to 129.8, a rise of 0.1 per 
cent. For February 1961 the index was 
i209." 

Increases occurred in the food, clothing, 
transportation, health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading indexes. The 
tobacco and alcohol index decreased, the 
housing index was unchanged. 

The food index increased 0.2 per cent 
from 124.8 to 125.0 as sharply higher 
prices were reported for a number of fresh 
vegetables, mainly imported, including car- 
rots, cabbage, lettuce and onions. Prices 
were also higher for bread, eggs, oranges, 
coffee, tea, veal, turkey and powdered skim 
milk. Prices were lower for beef, pork, 
chicken, froezn orange juice, fresh tomatoes 
and fats. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
134.0. With the shelter component un- 
changed from January, a slight decline in 
household operation was not sufficient to 
move the index. In shelter, both rents and 
home-ownership were unchanged. In house- 
hold operation, sale prices for furniture, 
floor coverings, and utensils and equipment 
offset price increases in fuel and lighting. 

The clothing index increased 0.2 per cent 
from 111.6 to 111.8 as a number of items 
of men’s, women’s and children’s wear, and 
piece goods moved up from January sales 
levels: other items in these groups reflected 
continuing mid-winter sales. Shoe prices 
rose slightly. 

The transportation index increased 0.1 
per cent from 140.6 to 140.7 as all three 
component indexes moved higher. The auto- 
mobile operation index rose as a result of 
higher gasoline prices, the local transporta- 
tion index increased because of higher taxi 
fares and increases in inter-urban bus fares 
moved the travel index. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.3 per cent from 156.8 to 157.2 owing to 
higher doctors’ fees in the health care 
index, which more than balanced lower 
prices for pharmaceuticals, including pres- 
criptions. The personal care index was 
unchanged; lower prices for supplies, in- 
cluding toothpaste, toothbrushes and face 
cream, balanced increases for men’s hair- 
cuts. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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The recreation and reading index was 
up 0.1 per cent from 146.6 to 146.7. The 
recreation component was unchanged but 
the reading component rose as a result of 
higher newspaper prices. 

The tobacco and alcohol index declined 
0.1 per cent, from 117.3 to 117.2, with 
lower cigarette prices in the tobacco index 
offsetting slightly higher prices for alcoholic 
beverages resulting from tax changes in 
Saskatchewan. 

In February 1962 group indexes were: 
food 124.0, housing 133.1, clothing 111.5, 
transportation 141.1, health and personal 
care 154.6, recreation and reading 146.7, 
and tobacco and alcohol 115.7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in seven of ten regional cities 
between the beginning of December 1961 
and January 1962, were unchanged in two 
cities and increased 0.3 per cent in Saska- 
toon-Regina.* Decreases ranged from 0.1 
per cent in both St. John’s and Edmonton- 
Calgary to 0.5 per cent in Montreal and 
Ottawa. 

Food indexes decreased in six cities, 
increased in one and were unchanged in the 
remaining three. Shelter indexes were up 
in two cities, down in two and unchanged 
in six cities. Clothing indexes declined in 
eight regional cities, increased in one and 
remained unchanged in the remaining city. 
Household operation indexes increased in 
six cities, decreased in three and remained 
unchanged in the other city. Other com- 
modities and services indexes declined in 
four cities, increased in two and were 
unchanged in four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Montreal —0.7 to 130.2; 
Ottawa —0.7 to 130.9; Toronto —0.3 to 
131.6; Halifax —0.2 to 129.3; Saint John 
—0.2 to 130.5; St. John’s —0.1 to 116.41; 
Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 125.7; Saska- 
toon-Regina +0.4 to 126.5. Winnipeg and 
Vancouver remained unchanged at 128.9 
and 130.1 respectively. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, January 1962 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.2 per cent in Jan- 
uary, from 236.5 to 237.0, which was 2.5 
per cent above last year’s January index 
of. 23.1.3. 


Seven of the eight major group indexes 
were higher in January than in the preced- 
ing month. 

The vegetable products group index in- 
creased 0.8 per cent to 209.6 from 208.0 in 
December. ‘Gains’ of 0.2” per ‘cent or Jess 
were registered by six groups: wood prod- 
ucts, which rose to 309.9 from 309.4 in 
December; non-ferrous metal products, to 
188.4 from 188.1; non-metallic mineral 
products, to 187.0 from 186.7; animal prod- 
ucts, to 257.5 from 257.2; textile products, 
to 237.2 from 237.1; and iron products, to 
257-6 1f0m 25/25. 


The chemical products group index was 
unchanged at 190.2. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
declined 0.9 per cent in the four-week period 
ended January 26, dropping from ‘218.6 to 
21636. 


The animal products index fell 1.4 per 
cent from 276.5 to 272.7. Prices were lower 
for calves and steers, for hogs in the East 
and for eggs and wool in the West, but 





1960 1961 1962 1963 


were higher for hogs in the West and 


poultry in the East. 

The field products index dropped 0.2 per 
cent to 160.5 from 160.8. Prices were lower 
for peas, barley and potatoes in the East 
and for rye and flax in the West; they 
were higher for corn in the East and pota- 
toes and hay in the West. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1962 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) was unchanged between 
mid-December and mid-January at 128.2, 
which is 0.7 per cent higher than the index 
a year earlier, 127.4. On the new base, 
1957-59=100, the index for January 1962 
is 104.5. This is the first month that the 
index has been issued on the new base. 


The index reached a record high of 
128.4 in mid-October 1961. 


British Index of Retail Prices, December 1961 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
17, 1956—100)..,rosesitoig@asinew? record 
between mid-November and mid-December, 
increasing from 116.9 to 117.1. The food, 
fuel and light, and transport and vehicles 
group indexes all rose slightly; there was 
little change in the remaining seven group 
indexes. 


In December 1960 the index was 112.2. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 161 


Aged 


1. ANDERSON, ODIN WALDEMAR. Health 
Care fo the Aged in the State of Washing- 
ton, by Odin W. Anderson and William T. 
Reich. New York, Health Information 
Foundation, 1961. Pp. 19. 


2. Morris, JAMES RUSSELL. Employment 
Opportunities in Later Years. Burlingame, 
Calif., Foundation for Voluntary Welfare, 
1960. Pp. 125. 

Contents: The Aging Population. Hiring 
Practices and the Older Worker. The Age Bar- 
riers in hiring. Retirement of Older Workers. 
Other Opportunities and Solutions. 

3. NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S WELFARE 
CounciL. Age is Opportunity; a Handbook 
of Historical and Social Development con- 
cerning the Care of the Elderly in the 
United Kingdom, with Information about 
Practical Schemes and with Some Reference 
to Developments Overseas. Rev. ed. London, 
National Council of Social Service, 1961. 
Ros: 


4. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Adventures 
in Learning; Frontiers past Sixty in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, a Study of Hamilton’s Center for 
Older People, by Milton C. Cummings in 
collaboration with Muriel M. Allen and 
Karl Hess. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 32. 


Tells about a center for older people and the 
program involving recreation, learning and 
community service which has been developed 
for the older people. 


Business 


5. Hitton, PETER. New Product Intro- 
duction for Small Business Owners. {2d ed] 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 69. 

This booklet helps owners of small business 
to understand what is involved in putting a 
new or improved product on the market. 

6. STREEVER, DONALD COURTNEY. Capa- 
city Utilization and Business Investment. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, 1960. Pp. 76. 


“The present study is concerned with the 
hypothesis that the utilization of capacity is a 
determinant of investment.” 
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Industrial Relations 


7. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: [n- 
dustrial Relations in the Next Generation, by 
by Solomon B. Levine and Bernard Karsh, 
Urbana, 1961. Pp. 18-29. 

A prediction of what industrial relations will 
be like in the next two or three decades as a 
result of technological developments and an 
increasing ‘‘white collar” labour force. 

8. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Union- 
Management Relations Research, by Milton 
Derber and others. With comment by Mel- 
ville Dalton. Urbana, 1961. Pp. [446]-456. 

Contains comments on the book, The Local 
Union-Management Relationship, by Milton 
Derber, W. Ellison Chalmers, and Ross Stagner, 
published in 1960. 

9. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The 
Workers’ Councils in Poland, by Adolf 
Sturmthal. Urbana, 1961. Pp. [379]-396. 


Describes the development and subsequent 
decline of works councils in Poland after 
World War II 

10. SHISTER, JosEPH. Some Trends in Col- 
lective Bargaining. Buffalo, Dept. of 
Industrial Relations, University of Buffalo, 
1960. Pp. 18. Reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the New York University 13th 
Annual Conference on Labor, 1960. 


11. Trorra, Maurice S. Labor Arbitra- 


tion; Principles, Practices, Issues. New 
York, Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 1961. 
Pp..438. 


Gives the historical background of arbitra- 
tion and sets forth the basic principles and 
procedures in labour arbitration. Also presents 
the main issues most frequently submitted to 
arbitration. These issues include auxiliary pay 
practices, discipline and discharge, hours of 
work, job evaluation and classification, man- 
agement prerogatives, overtime pay, seniority, 
union security and recognition, working condi- 
tions. 


Labour Organization 


12. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Labour 
Organizations in Canada, 1961. 50th ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 94. 


13. CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY, 
TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS. 
It was Never Easy, 1908-1958; a History of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers. Original 
manuscript and _ research by W. E. 
Greening. Additional research and final 
text, by M. M. Maclean. Ottawa, Printed 
by Mutual Press Ltd., 1961. Pp. 414. 
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14. RIDDELL, JOHN. Free Trade Unions in 
the Fight for African Freedom. Brussels, 
Published jointly by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and ‘its 
African Regional Oganisation, 1961. Pp. 64. 


Labour Supply 


15. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. Tech- 
nological Changes and Their Impact on 
Employment, Occupations and Industrial 
Relations. An address to the McGill 
Industrial Relations Conference, June 6, 
1961. [Ottawa? Dept. of Labour, Economics 
and Research Branch ? 1961] Pp. 25. 


16. HENDERSON, JOHN PATRICK. Changes 
in the Industrial Distribution of Employ- 
ment, 1919-59. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, 1961. Pp .104. 


A study of industrial distribution of employ- 
ment based on the annual series of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for non-agricul- 
tural employment, supplemented by estimates 
made from other government sources. 


17. KAUFMAN, JAcoB JosEPH. Chronic 
Unemployment in Pennsylvania by Jacob J. 
Kaufman and Helmut J. Golatz. University 
Park, Penn., Pennsylvania State University, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1960. Pp. 115. 


This report is based on a study of 12 areas 
suffering from persistent unemployment for 
many years. The authors examine the follow- 
ing: extent and causes of chronic unemploy- 
ment; State industrial development activities; 
industrial location in Pennsylvania; community 
facilities for industrial development; the extent 
of federal aid in alleviating chronic unemploy- 
ment; unemployment compensation; and train- 
ing and retraining of unemployed workers. 
Some recommendations are made to help solve 
these problems. 


18. MAUNDER, W. F. Employment in an 
Underdeveloped Area; a Sample Survey of 


Kingston, Jamaica. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 215. 
The Institute of Social and Economic 


Research of University College of the West 
Indies, Jamaica, in conjunction with Central 
Bureau of Statistics of Jamaica, carried out a 
survey of employment on the island of 
Jamaica under the direction of the author. 


19. MELTZ, NoAu, M. Factors determining 
Occupational Trends in the Canadian 
Economy. Presented to the Canadian 
Political Science Association, Thirty-third 
Annual Meeting, the University of Montreal, 
June 8, 9 and 10, 1961. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Economics and Research 
Branch, 1961. Pp. 16. Appendix: Charts 
and Tables. Pp. [18]. 


This paper is part of the research program 
of the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, into changing occupa- 
tional requirements in Canada. “The purpose 
of this paper is to explain why the various 
occupation groups which can be identified in 
the Canadian economy have experienced dif- 
ferent patterns of growth or decline in their 
share of the labour force.” 
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20. PAYNE, GEORGE Louts. Britain’s 
Scientific and Technological Manpower. 
Prepared for the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. 466. 

“This report presents a general review of 
Britain’s scientific and engineering manpower— 
its postwar strengths and deficiencies, the 
present supply, the expected future demand, and 
the steps being taken or planned to meet this 
demand, including data from the latest man- 
power survey of 1959, and 1962 and 1966 
projections of need. 


21. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Handbook on Estimating Popula- 
tion of Labor Market Areas. Washington, 
GPO," 1961 Pp.850: 


This handbook “provides a procedure for 
estimating (a) total population, and (b) popula- 
tion 14 years of age and over by county, labour 
market area, or State subdivisions, such as 
cities or towns.” A specific county, Madison 
County, Illinois, is used to illustrate the various 
steps of the procedure. 


Labouring Classes 


22. BELING, WILLARD A. Pan-Arabism and 
Labor. Cambridge, Distributed for the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies of 
Harvard University by Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 127. 

An examination of trade unions from 


Morocco to the Persian Gulf and of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Arab Trade Unions. 


23. BUTLER, ARTHUR D. Labor Economics 
and Institutions. New York, Macmillan, 
1961. Pp. 595. 

Labour economics is considered under five 
headings: 1. unions and the labor force; 2. col- 
lective bargaining; 3. wages; 4. unemployment 
and economic insecurity; and 5. the major 
rene This book is intended as a college text- 
book. 


24. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Public Interest in National Labor 
Policy, by an Independent Study Group. 
New York, 1961. Pp. 158. 


Clark Kerr, chairman of Labor Study Group 
which prepared this report. 

A Labor Study Group was set up in May 
1959 by the Board of Trustees of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development to examine 
and make recommendations on a _ national 
labour policy. The Study Group was made up 
of a university president who is a specialist in 
industrial relations, seven professors whose sub- 
ject field is economics, industrial relations, or 
government, and a lawyer who is a _ profes- 
sional arbitrator. The report is concerned with 
industrial relations with particular emphasis on 
collective bargaining. 


25. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Com- 
parative Factorial Analysis of Job Semantic 
Structures of Managers and Workers, by 
Harry C. Triandis. Urbana, 1961. Pp. 297- 
302. 
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A number of managers and workers were 
surveyed and asked about their present job, 
their previous job, and a job they would like 
to have, etc., and an analysis was made of the 
answers. 


26. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Dis- 
cography of American Coal Miners’ Songs, 
by Archie Green. Urbana, 1961. Pp. [101]- 
115. 


A list of phonograph records of coal miners’ 
songs and a short note on the subject of miners’ 
songs. 

27. LeENs, SIDNEY. Working Men: the 
Story of Labor. Illustrated by David Collier. 
New York, Putnam, c1960. Pp. 191. 


A short “history of the American labour 
movement written for young people. 


Management 


28. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Shaping a New Concept of Admin- 
istrative Management; Administrative Serv- 
ices as a Top-Level Corporate Function. 
New York, 1961. Pp. 112. 


In this report, some administrative executives 
explain how data processing, systems manage- 
ment, office management, and other functions of 
management can cut down paper work and 
overhead costs and increase company efficiency. 


29. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Execu- 
tive Foresight: Definitions, Illustrations, 
Importance, by Stanley Stark. Urbana, 1961. 
Pp. 31-44. 


30. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATION:. Motiva- 
tion in Management: a Study of Four Man- 
agerial Levels, by WHjalmar Rosen and 
Charles G. Weaver. Urbana, 1961. Pp. 386- 
392. 


A survey carried on among managers in an 
American firm to find out what the managers 
wanted from their jobs and the importance 
they attached to various job conditions. 


Social Conditions 


31. SHANKS, MICHAEL. The Stagnant 
Society, a Warning. Harmondsworth, Eng., 
Penguin Books, 1961. Pp. 236. 

The author is on the staff of the Financial 
Times, London. He examines economic and 
social conditions in Great Britain. 

32. U.S. ConGcREss. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE ECONOMIC REPORT. Characteristics of 
the Low-Income Population and Related 
Federal Programs; Selected Materials 
assembled by the Staff of the Subcommit- 
tee on Low-Income Families. Washington, 
GPO, 1955. Pp. 240. 
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Social Security 


33. BECKER, JosEPH M. The Adequacy of 
the Benefit Amount in Unemployment In- 
surance. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1961. 
Pp. 64. 

Considers the adequacy of the benefit amount 
of unemployment insurance as it relates to 
individual need. Discusses seven sampling 
studies of the adequacy of unemployed benefits 
that have been carried out by the U.S. Bureau 
soa aes Security between 1954 and 


34. CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. CHAN- 
CELLOR’S COMMITTEE ON THE 25TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 
Social Security in the United States. Four 
Lectures presented by the Chancellor’s Com- 
mittee on the 25th Anniversary of the 
Social Security Act, University of California, 
Berkeley, April and May, 1961. Berkeley, 
1961. Pp. 48. 

Contents: Social Security: the Years ahead, 
by Robert J. Myers. Issues in Social Security 
Financing, by Eveline M. Burns. Emerging 
issues in the Financing of Medical Care, by 
James P. Dixon. Disputed Questions in the 
Financing of Medical Care, by Arthur Kemp. 


Wages and Hours 


35.AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ‘TEACHERS. 
Survey of Teachers’ Salaries in Districts 
over 10,000 Population, September 1961. 
Chicago, 1961. Pp. 99. 


36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Chronology: Federal Classification 
Act Employees, 1924-60; Basic Chronology 
and Supplements 1-3. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 35. 


Miscellaneous 


37. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. The 
Costs of Tax Compliance, a Report on a 
Survey conducted by the Canadian Tax 
Foundation, by Marion H. Bryden. Toronto, 
1961. Pp. 38. 

A study of “the cost to corporate taxpayers 
of paying and collecting taxes for all levels of 
government, as distinct from the amount of 
taxes actually paid.” 


38. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Integrated Data Processing and Computers. 
Working Documents. EPA Project 6/02B. 
Paris, OEEC, 1961. Pp. 323. 

A mission of 25 experts from 10 European 
countries visited the U.S. from April to June 
1960 in order to study American data process- 
ing installations. This volume contains papers 
prepared by mission participants on some 
European data processing installations, group 
reports on visits to American data processing 
installations, and some papers presented to 
mission participants during conferences in 
Washington and Chicago, etc. 
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39. KNOWLES, STANLEY Howarp. The 
New Party. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1961. Pp. 136, 15, 30. 


The Draft Constitution and the Draft Pro- 
gram, published for presentation to the New 
Party Founding Convention, July 31-August 4, 
1961, are appended. 

The background story of the New Democratic 
Party organized at the New Party Founding 
Convention, July 31-August 4, 1961, in Ottawa. 
The author, formerly Member of Parliament, 
and now an Executive Vice President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, was chairman of 
the National Committee for the New Party. 


40. The Means to Prosperity [by] J. M. 
Keynes [and others] With a Bibliography by 
Seymour E. Harris. Buffalo, Smith, Keynes 
& Marshall, 1959. Pp. 92. 

Contents: The Means to Prosperity [by] J. 
M. Keynes. Deficit Spending [by] J. H. Williams. 
Keynes re-examined [by] H. C. Wallich. The 


Passing of Keynesian Economics, by S. H. 
Slichter. 


41. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF _ ECO- 
Nomics. Economic and Social Aspects Sur- 
vey. 9th ed. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 337. 


42. ONTARIO. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. Report. Toronto, 1961. 
Pp. 87. Commissioners: Judge P. J. 
McAndrew (chairman), J. D. Bateman, G. 
R. Harvey. 

The Commission was appointed “to inquire 
into and report upon all statutes and regula- 
tions administered by the Department of 
Labour that govern the safety of workers with 
a view to the improvement, simplification, 


clarification and modernization of such statutes 
and regulations.” 


43. STETLER, HENRY GRUBER. Attitudes 
toward Racial Integration in Connecticut. 
Prepared for the Commission on Civil 
Rights of the State of Connecticut. Hartford, 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1961. Pp. 50. 

“A study of integration attitudes and inter- 
racial practices of whites and Negros living in 


Connecticut, and of the effect of the Southern 
school desegregation drive on these attitudes 


and practices during the past five years.” The 
study is based on interviews with 556 white 
and 527 Negro respondents. 


44. TRIPARTITE TECHNICAL MEETING TO 
STUDY THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
CRISIS IN THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY, 
GENEVA, 1961. Report and Conclusions. 
Geneva, International Labour Organiza- 
tion, 1961. Pp. 38. Meeting held January 
16-26, 1961. 


Tripartite delegations consisting of one 
government, one employer and one worker 
delegate from Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Japan, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States attended this meeting. 
The delegates considered such matters as man- 
power, production, productivity, placement of 
redundant workers, working conditions, market- 
ing, etc. 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Apprenticeship and Training in 
Masonry Construction. Washington, GPO, 
19612-Pp. 39: 

Describe the results of a study of apprentice- 
ship and journeyman training in masonry con- 
struction conducted in 1960 by the U.S. Bureau 


of Apprenticeship and Training in co-operation 
with State Apprenticeship Agencies. 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Wrecking and Demolition Operations. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 10. 

A report of an investigation of the hazards 


to 16- and17-year-old workers in wrecking and 
demolition operations. 


47. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE. The United States and 
World Trade, Challenges and Opportunities. 
Final Report of the Committee on Com- 
merce, United States Senate, prepared by its 
Special Staff on the Study of U.S. Foreign 
Commerce, pursuant to S. Res. 234, 86th 
Congess. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 309. 

“This report presents the results of a 
special staff study of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, the domestic and inter- 


national forces affecting it, and the policies 
under which it is carried on.” 
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A—Labcour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 17, 1962 


(estimates in thousands) 











Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

Bla em rat DOUrIH OLCG mmc nie viernes iets centers <i 6, 423 581 1,799 2,354 1,108 581 

OTe eee sear teve rsh eiatecicie sey sauslavate seem 4,714 436 1,336 1,690 819 433 

IWVOLINOT en rain ofareeiace tae eter says alls 635% 1,709 145 463 664 289 148 

ASL OSV CATS) alesis cite cue iet one ereielelinie sta s 564 63 187 yal 103 40 

DURA tyCATS ..... Su ateiiiet oe <-o:ao Mokdeenterets 811 83 272 259 135 62 

G6944 years... SE cA... 00 ORL. 2,928 239 823 1, 105 490 271 

BOOSEY CALS seme aie ee eee eres rele 1,908 173 474 732 339 190 

GDEVeATS Ald OVeL yer iriere ec cicieerelai> 212 23 43 87 41 18 

1 Shuayel loyal le nine Go be sibom Goeerancanos GpmarNEs 5, 840 487 1,596 2,193 1,036 528 

Se USES FIR ORES ee RE SER 4,202 350 1,155 1,552 hay 388 

WV @UINE TN avd anette. tun <5 ere hans ital o iai'evess 1,638 137 441 641 279 140 

PA OTICUILUT Es ee ccsrereie oe wise aes acai .c)s 574 47 124 122 258 23 

INOn=teTiCUltulOn cece ss <iaerees) > ol: 5, 266 440 1,472 2,071 778 505 

Ac WOrkersen cacciache pices) tte stele) = 4,770 389 iL 8BR} 1,892 706 450 

CTIOME. Ritts cae conven aes nape es 3,279 268 919 1,303 464 325 

VVORINGING Wee cones cra soieet cnn atetale ose s« 1,491 PAN 414 589 242 125 

MMeID LOV.e Care eecmtecsietieecie soci cians 583 94 203 161 72 53 

NM eaters faa vevaratate oteteteke sie. s  aielconefer ane: av 512 86 181 138 62 45 
WOM Cll Sea amine sealers serie a otter a> 71 * 22 23 10 

Persons not in the Labour Force......... Ly cls 645 1,668 1,895 965 544 

Terrace choot nie ee iarShehena SI) Miocene 1,325 175 375 40 232 137 

Women S eymereci ceetstcs ce aioe aoe 4,392 470 1,293 1, 489 733 407 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 17, 1962 
CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


SourcE: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
a Total y la Men Women SS ae 


persons | Married | Other | Married | Other | Persons 


Population 14 years of age and over®),...... 12,140 1,788 3,561 945 3,636 901 1,309 
Bit bour Once! at oe,cs eyes cists ie oterelereeuecomusttere ee 6, 423 564 3,410 808 795 634 212 
Wmployed n.cccessle vn’s sels sierra eneies es 5, 840 477 3,114 671 TRAM 612 195 
Wnemployedwy cen. eeeencceeererr. 583 87 296 137 24 22 17 
Not imlabouritorcesgees. seen ise eere 5,717 1,224 151 137 2,841 267 1,097 
Participation rate ©) 
1962 Kebruary Lisaccseesace seme eet 52.9 31.5 95.8 85.5 21.9 70.4 16.2 
Januaryaloe: ooasuicnermt acter aec 52.9 it lis Zé 95.5 84.9 22.4 69.7 15.8 
Unemployment rate @) 
1962. Kebruary 17 escease cents ter eee cr 9.1 15.4 8.7 17.0 Bhd) 5h 8.0 
Janvaryaloton saci ce cee ater 8.5 14.7 8.2 15.5 Atl 3.4 6.8 


() Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
() The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


February January February 

1962 1962 1961 
‘Lotalwunemploy eds, i. shales oe oo ria ca ees 5 cote I we 583 545 719 
On temporary, layoll up toro0 daysls atnaecscs 24st + esi teeeiee aes 44 39 55 
Withoutiwork and seekingtwork...2. dae cases deceit. «<2 a eee 539 506 664 
Seeking full-time work, . occc cise Pie ccacoc dea Shs ccuneveho eh ces 514 484 629 
Seeking part-time work... <2 sh coe s os de Meise at . ee ae 25 22 35 
Seekingttinder 1 monthly «02. dieters ororcide oes oo cae MER es 89 133 108 
Seeking i=—3 monthsmeee ccc em ce ea econ en 260 231 308 
Seeking A=—6 monthsey... sc che tame ieee tee atic on chloe he eRe 116 75 166 
Seeking more thani6 monbhsnreecce ces emtee oe eceeee mm een 74 67 82 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
Nors: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Monthly Total 








Quarterly Totals) 














Trans- f eee 
Year and | portation, | | ee sa 
ee - i | ons — : A 
Month Mining eae one Forestry | neue ee Trade (including tary | Totals 
Communi: | Govern- Labour (3) 
eation(@) | ment) | income 

1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371... | 15210 239 ~—-|2, 069 3,546 617 |16,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4, 838 1,661 336 } 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 6 (ie 270 | 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 ih a: 288 ley 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5, 200 1,779 326 | 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 

December....; 44.3 422.6 144.7 IS comestal Rarict tains Giese) Pacacina eter iin eee [eee 1,529.4 
1961— 

January sone 44.2 420.0 TAU Co) a ae ak 19 | EERE AR OR Re geal LPR, GN Wl a Oe Maren 1,494.3 

February 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 Navara! 235. 1,502.2 

IWIETEOI, oe on = 44.5 427.1 ahaa (es eee heer sete, site a lees eee ater alt ee ee Sees Ade Te5LOe 

April 43.2 431.5 145.4 Seer Te ee Med crete gees Eire cca acts: eter ete cl ere ee 1,536.2 

IM aiVER es 45.7 443.1 11551 62.4 356.0 84.6 679.2 1,382.0 242.3 | 1,592.7 

LIONS RE eae 46.2 458.1 OPS HGR ee | TR Aa MN 01 Se Pee A ee 2 ae eo ee 1,659.2 

Ie ae 46.2 451.7 CT RE A OS Ba, ine 9) Vane ee RRS Kv) 4 2 1,651.5 

August.) 8 46.3 460.0 160.2 75.4 | 439.1 87.6 691.0 1,393.7 | 248.2 | 1,667.7 

September...| 46.3 465.2 EG OSG: eee. oe cas es es aA e it eh eg ete | oie ean roe Ae = ae , 693.0 

October......| 46.3 463.7 LOGS. Wiinees ae | RRCRES A A) sr ariemee or ope (td nk AL DEA Weg cael 1,681.0 

November*..| 46.2 459.4 156.3 Sinz eeooue2 85.4 72g 1,427.5 | 250.6 | 1,658.6 

Decemberj{..| 45.5 451.9 OOS econ oe dS marca tle, 6 pal eanen aa WA ENR bea ea ek 1,615.0 














“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


G) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 


{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at December 1961 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,898,133. Tables C-4 and 
C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 






































Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) @) (1949-100) 
Year and Month ee | Average Average 
Average | Weekly Average Weekly 
Weekly | Wages Weekly Wages 
Employ- Wo y _and Employ- W A _ and 
ment pe | Salaries ment hes Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
3 | ites 
Averages 
O55 See ee oc eee ee eee ee 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
Te ae eee Ue Ae! SU NER ec, dens 120.7 150.0 64.44 | 115.8 151.7 66.71 
LQDT oe oe exces: cet so MOR ons Ws Py ee 12256 LOS an 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
SSI act De SI age ante i A Slee aah Oe Oi age 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
TR thee ie asia ty Mec ore th Senn gaint ln sen ee 119.7 Oa 72.47 D1 ot 172.6 75.84 
1960 | 
WECM DEL see ee ae eee Cee 114.8 1750 pape atte} 104.1 a7 .2 77.92 
1961 
VAMUATY. 25.00 A ecde re alare ace eas ora eran 111.6 Ages 77.00 104.3 181.1 } 79.65 
INGDTUALYize.: fous ates 6 eee ap 1 We) ino al 77.80 104.6 182.5 + 80.24 
IMarGlites 2. orate Fas See bie es cone ea e MWS 180.7 | 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
JG oy gl |e RE, Sota ae Uhre Tecate Ree! = oi E256 181.8 | 78.12 105.4 184.1 | 80.95 
Ma Yieeonetttatsok bere oer Lilie, 181.6 | 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
JUNG ce ee ee eee ee 12153 182.8 78.55 11L).2 184.6 81.17 
FB ce Mase eat ASN. ROA Bono ude OWS 12255 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
AUBUBt es rane ah eae oe a eee 123.9 182.2 78.27 lla 182.9 80. 42 
September! 28 awkesh dds. kn eo ht 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
October ..cc. cee eee 122.9 183.9 79.02 ipa 8 185.0 81.79 
INovembersvc- = aee oe ee 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 185.2 81.87 
Wecembertys nace soreness 117.9 179.4 77.08 108.0 182.4 80.20 








@ Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing , 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
rl es estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


























Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Dee. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
OG GLE CRC aa ne 127.0 149.2 122.0 72.10 73.10 67.67 
Prince Elward Island). ae sak dapie sce ede Peele ss 124.2 144.1 114.5 57.04 55.58 55.12 
ING VAROGO LIA Mea Nae is), te es oe, . etre tole Pas wn 93.4 97.5 90.0 61.87 65.16 60.16 
INGWRESCUDS WICK MRM 4 5 Ite sitchen taeh so ie Rated a. 108.3 107.5 105.4 64.43 64.30 62.81 
25 SON Bie i SM aa: aerial ee 118.6 123.3 115.0 74.29 76.35 | 72.62 
Se ee do be ae te eee... A. aes. 119.7 122.0 116.3 79.96 81.54 78.22 
TSIEN Reh ofS Snes ee i Ey peed ede Ui -s enen e- 2 108.2 111.4 107.9 72.74 74.05 70.66 
See ChIS WA TVS Rem cho eum conn wh, «Ae eee ae hc ee, | 117.9 124.2 119.0 74.24 74.71 72.02 
Alberta (including Northwest ee to ee. 151.0 155.5 147.1 79.55 81.39 77.04 
British Columbia (including Yukon). . = eee 2 108.8 Hise 107.1 84.00 86.59 | 81.40 
Canad daar ache erties carats ea oes hares 117.9 121.6 114.8 17.07 78.82 75.18 
Urban Areas 
SRS COLONES coe stant: Guba ae acer ed iets eli se An el ayia) 148.7 125.4 56.74 57.62 54.32 
IS NtADUBEN) acts y dave Be: 6 Bete ee Oe ae eae te eee oe 77.9 80.0 72.5 71.32 79.01 72.64 
LS RDU ESS, SANG seen B0e Stace Cen Me eae eae 128.3 126.7 119.5 64.20 65.48 61.49 
IMAOVEYO ROTO ac, ci foe ene Ducane eee Oe A ok AOS ey ae 108.0 So 100.4 59.12 60.02 57,89 
Stevie ROW RN: ake AS Avahee Bere nahn 9 aie et Ree Nea ie SO 115.6 LOS iH Byaa 3.24 62.93 58.67 
hieoutini—JOUGUIETS. eco oa. ks) sh me asa eh ose cee os 102.8 109.6 105.6 98.36 98.48 98.37 
ONIN O RR oy Seo ene cathe ble ean ae, eae oe har UI a nag 116.2 119.1 107.1 64. 82 67.47 63.66 
Shenbuoo Kaname we cia aise cee nee renan 2 ot aaa Se 107.4 folie 99.5 62.83 65.25 61.09 
SMe Un Oa Tice ene Eis iaa en ee ce tee oc. Steerer hess « 99.6 100.4 102.3 85.53 85.91 84.49 
(Uinetod etait 50! Saeko eee ae ae ee ee 108.6 114.8 103.5 70.98 74.45 69.98 
Le) EMMITT GL Vall lenges wee evteske apa ie racks ERE «sales Gps ate oe 80.7 83.4 73.8 6107 62.44 62.01 
Vitominen leer ery aoerctt are eyes GOe nah os cca. ae ere 124.2 12725 PAVE tons 78.19 73.66 
AO) tis wren ER irl rans ct cruteces are iteiaccbacios erm cate oaetige: « 130.5 134.3 122.1 (2MAY) Wo. 4. 6) (AVENE 
Iam ew eee hte oe Ae eet ee ao ee oe) ee Able 115.3 115.0 76.61 76.88 Sse 
IEG amore ee Gos SRR De eee ee be, ee eer ae 91.9 91.4 91.1 86.90 88.32 81.66 
Oshawa.......- ya’ S solic SAS DOT Geect kit RES «eee ee eee 180.2 181.0 173.9 96.15 96.23 88.00 
PROTON sc) Moe ree rs orate dewatered skola vate aeeete « 134.5 136.5 129.2 79.84 81.60 78.30 
Terr LOnceye eae eee, A ciate: aces tote ese orci oR «cme een 109.2 111.0 104.5 84.71 86.71 82.36 
Stig (Qh ysloenatiayes: 5 oo SEM Bk Cae hs TE ak oot a oe eee 108.1 112.7 103.1 87.82 86.69 86.16 
TNE eB collar <5 PE GIOR AER Oe putes Se 9 ae Gani erp 93.4 96.2 89.9 84.23 82.57 83.04 
SMTA CLOUCL See MeENT cite kien have coe te ceh tse cnc haces erm 5 82.5 83.2 79.1 10.32 74.02 70.61 
(GMa Sot Saks SOR eRe ae ee Finer ce ene ee 119.5 2a 2: ib Redeal 69.84 73.04 67.58 
CEINe s Sacee See 2 CSS ie ae oa ae 106.9 106.2 109.4 69.36 71.45 68. 47 
Kitchener......... SE ed Scents hs, ee egret Ste eas haces 125.07 127.9 7.6 71.18 75.40 69.87 
PUI CL Ln (ie ee er eas = cee ye aid Bhe nes Sle nd ays cane oo 146.9 146.8 149.5 96.98 91.40 99.60 
AUUTIDNNUTS See Raper ees APN nae asc Sore ecanee fie Boke sergegs 89.2 90.1 91.8 71.80 72.82 70.08 
ibyarnye kava, Vea Mee ae eee gee eae) REN ii ee a 132.8 136.0 121.4 72.48 74.99 70.56 
SEP a te Oe See sik Se Cee Be She ent ae Boke 12475 127.0 121.9 100.37 101.54 98.37 
NVC SODetea Ren ee ea tea eee hee co. cerns 72.9 74.0 74.3 87.29 88.27 83.51 
RS RUTLU MSG Oes VCE eenet tp iegea tag ost ter fe eernedny s.V. © isess obencye 137.4 143.8 130.2 98.35 98.58 95.74 
pm atn=—-IepATt MUI yen ttt eo eases ot «og seeks 102.8 109.0 104.3 77.04 82.11 77.54 
\Wiitian auyayeytaes Wea See eee, Bee: aye Bee Fo Eihe top cil aa eee area 109.0 110.8 109.8 69.34 70.90 67.66 
TRVGT OTT hale Apes SB Hes cas et ORCC ARE BE SnD Doe a erte Ted, 138.5 129.3 74.20 74.11 70.59 
BS AIC HOOT ee tem Mae eRe en atom, vt Ae SERRE cess agcitauye, é 0 132.6 137.6 leds, It 70.09 69.83 68.01 
IB Ghaiayohterat, Gee suo a ey Ae ksi Ane one erie reas, eee Pe 191.4 197.6 ilyiifeal 72.67 75.64 71.27 
Chaar d Gores Page Apes Aik eee ie ee a ae 17154 Tia2 170.3 76.76 Cif 73.42 
VISTA COUMET MNS Eee EE eats Re moi MRR fs a Bitten eke at 109.0 112.0 108.7 83.05 84.68 80.68 
HKG) OVENS Gc diene he aa RPE oe Seton eS se ae re ibless 110.2 110.1 78.20 77.78 74.72 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Norse: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 
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Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Dec. Nov Dec Dec. Nov. Dec 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ 

Mining (23. cos nce eee le eee eC: 115.0 116.6 113.1 95.15 97.75 94.96 
Metalimaining 9p tease eee ieee eco 128.5 130.1 130.3 97.27 99.52 98.00 
Fs ee ee ete MR anE IMS Ser rercioie: oc oeah.ceTE 68.3 69.5 70.9 78.99 81.94 77.66 
Other metal? a2) 2. Be nl ested sero later 184.5 186.4 185.5 103.55 105.61 105.24 
LT ee eect Rene 2 eine omic aro Gc home oan ont 89.7 87.8 83.3 95.69 98.81 94.13 
(Ole ee rs Chelan aan eto o's alan cow Bbc 43.2 44.1 37.2 66.96 77.35 62.10 
Oiulandaniatural’eas sate aera eee iecteer a 288.9 275.1 281.7 114.10 113.55 112.35 
Nonzmetal seo8o. ee tes eto nae che tee donte 128.2 139.9 122.1 84.35 88.27 81.94 
Manutacturring).. 2-2-5) cece ee eet 108.0 110.9 104.1 80.20 81.87 77.92 
IDeA OO PWC. cgont cases ancuous ne Sopcebonrace 111.0 112.8 105.7 86.62 88.69 84.03 
IN(@ueG Wigs ol leyrgeyorsljssoucndconconeteonooesodc o6- 105.5 109.4 102.7 74.53 75.97 72.65 
oodsvandabeyerd cesar seine am ieee eter 105.7 116.6 104.4 72.19 70.88 70.21 
IGE PROTON nooo deleyecahock Mwosoeecdautaue 130.2 138.9 128.7 80.45 80.52 78.38 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 76.9 118.6 74.5 61.10 56.15 58.88 
Graimemill’productse: nemesis ee cera 98.5 100.2 99.6 77.56 80.89 75.08 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 110.8 111.8 109.7 68.94 67.96 67.21 
Distilledand malt qQuUoOEs.. cease een 94.9 100.9 97.7 99.81 98.01 97.57 
Tobacco and tobacco products................-- 107.5 91.8 115.6 69.41 76.89 63.18 
Rubber products eee nt eer 100.8 102.4 84.7 81.30 85.88 78.00 
Meathem prodUctoneenmert a. tant mere t aera 88.3 89.4 83.5 50.92 55.84 50.48 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 95.9 96.2 91.3 47.68 53.11 47.46 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 80.2 Sie 76.0 62.43 65.86 61.20 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...........-. 79.2 ond 68.7 58.13 63.24 57.19 
Woollen’ 0008.54 eter cares inlet error 61.1 62.4 60.4 58.18 62.42 56.89 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................... 86.5 86.5 81.9 70.95 71.58 69.16 
@lothinor(dextile and f00) fee. eae eeeteee 88.0 91.5 85.6 46.12 50.86 45.20 
Men siclothing.. wer. erent tr ee 90.7 94.7 86.1 45.16 49.70 44,29 
Womens Glob Wings. paras aera oe aces 93.8 95.8 90.8 45.33 50.80 44.37 
Kani OCS tie. cede stnpesce elo erectus: eee ee ae 12.9 74.9 72.4 46.27 51.84 45.51 
\WiGOVe REVO INNIS: noe queues fonHeaciecOmracdoe occ 99.5 103.2 93.6 67.79 71.27 65.41 
Shranyeepaoljol snapboyeeoWlley ge Gqoranne Seneomace jcc 100.2 104.2 92.9 70.32 73.11 67.55 
TENATGNIU@ tetris ae cates tua cies aeione eeee rae as 109.8 113.1 106.3 65.11 69.79 62.90 
Other wood! productsn, wage aces seems ee 75.4 78.9 Tanz 58.68 63.36 59.38 
Paper prOductsen-qarecuar srrsni mike rey ern 122.5 123.9 121.8 95.29 96.63 92.36 
Pulprand paper mall soap canst eee 123.1 123.9 123.3 104.72 104.87 101,24 
Other paper ploductsen wasn oes ee 121.1 124.0 118.3 72.79 77.29 70.59 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 124.2 125.7 12350 85.34 88.68 83.89 
Iron and steel products... + aecteeeetoe n ae 102.2 103.6 98.7 89.84 92.65 87.52 
Agricultural amplementsy. es steeilla © errr 59.6 57.8 60.3 94.34 95.97 90.53 
Fabricated and structural steel............... 146.9 148.1 153.4 91.20 94.22 88.41 
Hardware and. tools,pyet 44-1 sera eee 103.4 104.3 95.7 78.73 81.87 78.14 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 95.4 101.1 86.7 77.05 79.63 73.89 
ran Cashin gS .s ten it ete cre ae enemas oners ie once nae 89.3 91.3 85.2 85.13 89.29 82.31 
Machinery, industrial machinery............. 116.8 Led 109.7 86.89 88.91 84.45 
Primary womand steel aaa. ecm. deo se ae ote 115.9 117.2 107.9 105.29 106.96 102.71 
Sheet imetal products wer +: acim tee tense aes st Oe 104.2 100.4 84.74 88.64 83.49 
Wire and wire products jn ...e- ree cae 109.9 110.9 108.4 87.46 93.25 86.73 
Transportation equipment.....................; 109.0 108.9 103.5 94.67 95.06 89.34 
Aircralt ale Parish someuiae sie seiewise een 262.7 261.1 255.5 94.31 97.84 93.41 
Motor Vebicles:: anes oe < > eee yee ere endear 110.9 110.0 105.6 112.09 110.71 100.67 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 105.4 104.4 99.9 91.14 91.09 86.92 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 55.7 56.4 54.9 84.63 83.63 78.40 
Shipbuilding and repairing... +4..2:--.--. 2. 128.7 130.7 TRS 83.87 84.32 80.36 
Non-terrousmmetal productsiy.. ce see ea eee 122.9 125.2 124.7 94.95 93.47 93.32 
IATA INITIO GUC US) meen stece= ae reine ae ea cere 133.4 140.1 138.8 86.57 89.51 85.03 
Brass and copper products...........-........ 103.0 104.6 99.0 83.77 88.14 81.21 
Simeltimpvan. dire faring esereerce vier rarer 138.7 140.2 145.3 108.77 102.58 105.63 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 139.1 140.0 126.1 85.69 89.55 84.50 
Heavy electrical machinery.................. 102.1 102.0 96.7 94.09 96.41 91.41 
Telecommunication equipment............... 248.5 249.1 210.7 83.64 87.27 84.77 
Non-metallic mineral products...............-- 136.1 142.0 127.0 82.79 86.23 80.90 
Clay products: Get nasoseetoe cuae rar cocks 82.6 88.7 78.7 76.83 78.29 74.02 
Glass and glass products...............-.---- 161.8 162.5 144.8 83.08 84.06 80.13 
Products of petroleum and coal................. 137.7 135.4 136.8 121.27 119.86 119.41 
Petroleum refining and products................. 141.0 138.4 140.2 121.89 120.50 120.09 
Chemical products. 25,225.20 eee 130¢5 131.3 128.4 96.73 96.27 93.09 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 121.4 120.6 115.0 83.65 83.82 81.94 
Acids, alkalisiand saltse-nac. cece eee 153.7 154.6 154.1 lah 177 108. 47 106. 41 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 139.4 146.5 128.1 70.05 71.81 69.82 
Construction. 3:5.405664. canes cee eee eee 110.3 127.9 107.8 74.67 83.08 73.71 
Building and general engineering................... 106.8 124.7 102.9 78.35 90.89 78.79 
Highways, bridges and streets................. 116.2 1332 115.8 68.99 70.81 66.29 
Electric and motor transportation.............. 135.6 139.8 130.6 82.31 82.98 80.95 
Servier thin hoe bk Ce ee 147.8 150.7 138.6 56.18 56.08 54. 26 
otels'anderestatirants). eee ce cere 126.6 129.2 12207 42.87 42.78 41.93 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............. 124.9 126.3 111.8 47.37 48.88 46.07 
Industrial composite........................65. 117.9 121.6 114.8 77.07 78. 82 75.18 
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Tables C-4 to C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smailer number of firms than Tables C-1 to C=3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
————_—_—e——s“s™—eaaownwnanaoaamaaaaayaayanaaaaaowwownmwxolyowyxwonmeonnnnnRDRR ___xx;k 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
December | November | December | December | November | December 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
INewroundland arenes «set xie.c oh Oeste sites arc 38.6 38.4 39.3 1.98 1.74 1.95 
IN GVO COLLAM A Rete Hanes Ge wns Cede ee 37.8 40.8 38.8 1.64 1.56 1.62 
BNew:. BrinswiCk.)..20 8. oes shices aeteras ane 39.3 41.1 40.0 ey Al 1.63 1.63 
IGHOCE Me ae ete se ee hes cle Meeite oes 39.1 42.2 39.3 1.69 1.66 1.64 
RONUATIO Meee aoe aCe etc OE oe 3 hie teres 39.1 41,1 38.7 1.96 1.93 1.91 
Tsrit GO Dee ta Petes onthe she oisls Meee. Gat 38.0 39.7 38.5 1.77 173 1.70 
DASKATCHE WAM eee iene oat se aol cee uals 38.8 38.5 38.6 2.03 1.98 1.96 
PAU Der ta COR se ee eet ars ore ocho abeettetsiats 38.5 40.0 38.7 2.04 1.98 1.95 
fpriuishy Colum pia 2s. sec cle aeterte cae 36.8 38.4 35.4 2.28 2.26 2.24 





@) Includes Northwest Territories. 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norr:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 

Industry ee ne 

Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 

1961 1961 1960 | 1961 1961 1960 | 1961 1961 1960 

no. no. no $ $ $ $ $ 
011) 1) oe reene meister nese ir ae) 40.0 | 42.6 | 41.0] 2.19 | 2.14] 2.14 | 87.39 | 90.97 | 87.52 
Metalumining sc cnni% somedasaag hs sree nae 40.7 | 42.9 | 42.4] 2.25 | 2.20 | 2.19 | 91.70 | 94.41 | 92.90 
Gold. cho cd Rea. s dels ek toon ene ees Al Tlaeas..2 | +420 Lone 1.75 Wes Be70. | fee9on| co. Denman 
Otheriaietall,, asccoacchened creas OR ae Ree 40660) 4 2.07| 242. Dihh 2 Adalat, Coulee nsoeleGoe OumlL Osos uk Oden 
TOS 33s .osLdetswisis cache olan Le eee S77 r41.0 | S722) |) 220% 2005 he 22050) 798708) 83; 0 ieee 
Gonliet ee 88 tec cwicudeutiiek Star eee ects Bo aera | e288) 1) 1.82 1.83 | 1.74 | 64.00 | 75.78 | 57.18 
Oiland natural cas. of. eeets es ce eee: 41.1 40.3 42.3 2.46 2.38 2.32 |100.97 | 96.08 |} 98.25 
Nonim etaliv Be. fe s.cccode od hale orton meen 39.9 |e 43826 || 3954 1.98 |} 1.96} 1.95 | 78.77 |85.52>\)% W6e8e 
Manufacturing.cps =. «. 4. asics n. eeeee 38.8 | 44.1] 38.7 | 1.88 | 1.84] 1.82 | 72.89 | 75.64 | 70.60 
Wurable coodss 4. «..s .0si.. He gee oa era ea 39.7 |) 41.6 | 39:8 | 2.02 | 2.00 |”, £397.) 80.24 | 83.29 \eeiiaaen 
Wonsdurablergoods..¢.2< + once steer een er 38.1 40.7 38.1 1.74 1.69 1.69 | 66.07 | 68.73 64.39 
HOO. ANC DEVEIALES...5- cea. ws oo toe eee 38.5 | 40.1 38.7 1.67 1.60 1.63 | 64.41 | 64.13 | 63.18 
Meat products: .. «+. 4--Seeuesce oe ees S9.a 8 4004 | 3905 1 agil 1.87 1 3285) | 70.0981 7040 a noes 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 33.7] 39.0] 32.4 1.39 1,21 1.39 | 46.90 | 47.15 | 45.18 
Grain al products) $2... ee eee 40.4 42.8 40.5 1.79 1.81 Le7 WZalaen 0748 69.02 
Bread and other bakery products...........| 41.8 | 41.6] 41.8 1.50 1.48 1.47 | 62.87 | 61.46 | 61.55 
IBISGuits andsGracKers.0.. sec etcleles siete 30,90) 8920 | i082 1.41 1.39 1.37 | 50.57 | 54.68 | 48.14 
Distilled MCUOrss ae see eet er tree raie 88.4] 40.8 | 39.1 | 2.09} 2.04] 2.05 | 80.38 | 83.30 | 80.38 
Malt liGuors. coy cose: se cea heer ere 39:55)) 8953 | 63929) |) Q6sdr |) 2eseale 2.02) Ozesse| OT: oom) mogene 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............--- 36.6.1 39.4) 85.4.) 1573 |-.1.81 | 1.62.) 63.31 || 71.37) bi. 43 
UU DET PLOGUCUSs. sere eticiete astecmieteterte crane atts 39.5 |° 42.3) 37.2 ilegtetc in| geet hgh) 1.85 | 74.12 | 80.58 | 68.85 
Meat Her PYOGUCS o. ci. 0 ai lee sis ates eleven eens 36.4 | 41.6] 36.9 1.26 1.25 1,23 | 45.77 | 52.02 | 45.40 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 35.5 41.1 36.5 1.20 1.20 1.17 | 42.58 | 40.29 42.60 
Other leatheriproductsins. cairo «iyo te 38.6 | 42.6] 38851 1.38 1.37 1.37 | 53.34 | 58.25 | 951.98 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 39.7 | 438.0} 40.0] 1.39 1.39 1535) || 5d282,| 59.825 \sro4e08 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 37.9 | 41.9 | 38.7 1.41 1.42 1.35 | 58.49 | 59.61 | 52.35 
WoollentgOOdSin ce ote ccleieinethc cee cee 40.2 | 48.8 | 40.7 | 1.80] 1.81 1.26 | 52.44 | 57.51 | 51.15 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................] 42.4] 44.2] 42.4] 1.47] 1.45] 1.44 | 62.25 | 64.18 | 61.11 
Clothing (textile and fur).........--<-...«.---| 04.0) 38.6 | 33.8 || 1.19) W119 15 1216)) 405383) 45. 80, eeaoace 
Menta CLOLMINE™, Saq.c darn calcein atid 33.9 | 38.1] 33.5 | 1.18.]| 1.19 | 1.16} 40.15 | 45.27 | 38.91 
Womens rc louling merrier cette niente 31.00) 3626) S120)) 1.26: |5 1:28 |) de23) | 38.830) 45, ia osee 
CTs OOO Sse icsue Ge cane oars ete Mata ges gainer 36:9))) 4252) 36.6 | 2.11 1.12 | 1.09 | 40.96 | 47.11 | 39.88 
“MiioyaYa lie) Yove lieth wand aaa aecaddeon aan vc 38.9 | 41.9] 37.8] 1.63 | 1.62) 1.60] 68.52 | 68.03 | 60.55 
Saweane planing mols sees] seer ers assis ee 38.4 | 40.8 | 36.8 | 1.75] 1.74] 1.73 | 67.28 | 70.89 | 63745 
IRaCTh Gh 3 ide Serato Hin ibe bon oe Sor 39.9 | 44.0] 39.4] 1.48 | 1.48] 1.45 | 59.09 | 65.11 | 57.17 
Otherwoocds produciss. tac aceiceei iter 39.1 43.1 39.8 | 1.34 ISS 1.33 | 52.55 | 58.39 | 52.79 
IPH NSESHOROCUCUS eek sce cs aati arlene tials einer 39.7 | 41.6] 389.9 | 2.25} 2.19) 2.15 | 89:28 | 91.275) 85086 
IBulprandspaper wills; sen cmcc ere naan 40.4] 41.6] 40.6] 2.44] 2.38] 2.33 |] 98.60 | 99.01 | 94.60 
Other paper productsh..4 aes oe 37.8 c4l7 | 3ee8 | LAO) Le70u) 1263) | 642235) 70. 94a eo tase 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 37.6 39.3 oi.8 ) 2.24 2.25} 2.16 | 84.04 | 88.36 81.71 
Pinomeancsteel producusnas eee ca deem eee 39.3 | 41.1 39.0 | 2.18) 2.18 | 2.09 | 83.87 | 87.79 | 81.64 
Agricultural 1mplements...9.. 22.6 es. onan 39.3 40.0 |] 38.4 2.17 2.18 | 2.13 | 85.40 | 87.24 | 81.62 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 39.1 41.2] 38.9} 2.09] 2.09 | 2.09 | 81.95 | 86.09 | 81.14 
iHlardwarerand! toolsinene seme cists asi ere 40.3} 42.6] 40.4 eta stewie e707 |) (1360) 755500 mealeoe 
Heating and cooking appliances........ neeool Ce ee) SIRO Seal 1.80 1.82 1.75 | 70.67 | 74.63 | 65.08 
Tronmicastingsc sae cme mas aetunrns cient 39.4 | 42.6] 388.8 | 2.03] 2.01 } 1.96 | 80.11 | 85.77,)) 76%es 
Machinery, RTI CUUIS GILL Sete 5, sre eresecieco = Meelreeeees 40.1 41.5 39.4 1.98 2.00 1.94 | 79.4 82.90 76.61 
Primary 1ronlanGSteel., scarce. chic meer 39.5 | 40.2 | 39.2] 2.54 | 2.55] 2.50 |100.49 |102.60 | 97.88 
Sheet metal productss..0..4..s ree ees tel ROORO 40.8 | 38.2 2.03 2.04 2.00 | 77.31 | 83.09 76.60 
Wire and wire rons ae ee eee 38.6 | 41.8] 39.3] 2.09] 2.10] 2.03 | 80.49 | 87.69 | 79.86 
ST ransportationied Uipmente. «snl ese eel 41.2 41.5 | 39.9 | 2.17 | 2.17 | 2.08 | 89.24 | 90.05 | 88.04 
AIT CT RUAN CspDALLS eh ener ure nine Seen eee AQ.7 | 42:5 | 41.3 |) 2.11} 2.14 |) 2.06 | 85:65)| 91.16.8406 
Motorzveliclés# a. et seen en nee Ieee 45.1 | 44.3 | 40.9 | 2.387} 2.389 | 2.29 {107.18 {105.93 | 93.77 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. . Moai Zou 40.6 | 39.1 2.12 | 2.10] 2.06 | 85.14 | 85.26} 80.61 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. eas Si eby i Sige Al Soa Leg IeeanUs 1.95 | 82.389 | 81.41 | 75.53 
Shipbuilding and repairing.. E Leet OOS 40.0 38.9 2.08 2.06 2.01 | 81.57 | 82.45 78.25 
*Non-ferrous metal products.. Shade saeces al leo ey 41.0} 41.3 | 2.24] 2.14] 2.15 | 89.12 | 87.661 88.59 
Alumni Productsay. = sea eeieeies mart oak 38.4 41.9} 40.3 1.89 1.86} 1.84] 72.48 | 78.15 | 73.96 
Brass and copper products...............--- Boson) waAloo Naor O 196 1) 2.01 1.95 | 77.08 | 88.00 | 73.45 
Simelting and retning ake aera een eerete tee 40.4 40.4] 42.7 | 2.56 | 2.40 | 2.38 |103.52 | 96.95 | 101.76 
*Electrical apparatus and BUD DUGG asses feemel a 38.4 |) 41.8 fi 38e9 1.89 1.89 1580) | ‘Woe lle 79. 208 eevee 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 39.6 | 41.4] 38.7] 2.10} 2.11 2.04 | 88.19 | 87.49 | 79.02 
Telecommunication equipment............. 38.3 | 41.5] 38.8 1.75 175 1.72 | 67.08 | 72.49 | 66.74 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ETICOS Vas mene aie eee ee Mees SIS Wh OM SSiyatay 4] at Gil 1.92 1.93 | 70.66 | 77.84 | 72.44 
Waretnd ca bless neste n cami na merece a tere eee 38.4 | 42.7] 39.0 |- 2.09 | 2.07 | 2.01 | 80.32 | 88.40 | 78.34 
Miscellaneous electrical products............| 38.9 | 42.5] 39.4 1.78 1.80 | 1.74 | 69.38 | 76.55 | 68.80 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............- Bete |) eB 40.1 1.90 1.87 1.84 | 75.30 | 80.81 | 73.89 
Clay products... «sac Renee AQ Sal) A2e07 | ees0 0 Vato. ie eden 1,68 | 70.22 | 72.48) |Gio04 
Glass and glass products................... 40.4} 41.5 | 41.4] 1.88] 1.88] 1.80 | 75.98 | 78.26 | 74.57 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.7 41.4 42.2 2.66 | 2.64 2.57 |111.21 {109.28 | 108.62 

Chemical products:. eee ee Tene 40.2 | 40.9] 40.4] 2.10] 2.06] 2.03 | 84.34 | 84.12 | 82.12 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 39.4 | 39.9] 39.5 1.59 1.59 1.54 | 62.60 | 63.17 | 60.87 
Acids; alkalis andi saltssens...<: + oscars & 41.0 41.0}; 41.1 2.48 | 2.38 | 2.37 |101.40 | 97.39 | 97.18 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.. .-| 39.8 | 42.38 | 39.5 | 1.53] 1.49] 1.50] 59.95 | 62.95 | 59.4m 

Constru cilon err seared oo eee eee: 34.9] 40.6} 35.4] 1.99] 1.98] 1.93 | 69.31 | 80.49 | 68.47 
Building and general engineering.............. Sovoul af40e0 Vess4al 218 |. 217d 2.13 | 72. 783| S8cs0s| meeenos 
Highways, bridges and streets............... Se Sal) plea | aos. 0 1.67 1.64 1.63 | 63.00 | 66.06 | 61.37 
Electric and motor transportation. . wee] 42.5 | 438.3 | 42.8] 1.94] 1.91 | 1.88 | 82.67 | 82.68 | 80.60 
OLviC@ eres eee ee ee ere ae 37.6 | 38.4] 38.3) 1.09] 1.08 | 1.07 | 41.02 | 41.44 | 40.96 
Hotelsiand restaurants... 6.0.6. secesce serene. 38.0 | 38.0] 38.6 1.06 | 1.C05 | 1.05 | 40.25 | 39.90} 40.42 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............! 37.6 | 4091 38.3 1.05 1.04 1.02 | 39.34 | 41.57 | 39.09 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Index Number of 


Hours Average Average Average Weekly 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly ___Wages (1949-100) 

Per week Earnings Wages Ciirrast 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

MonthlsyAtversgerl0abscatetbebasdd «cde < sca.» J oteeteie 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

Month ye Asuera Onl O56 wae ietretercsresterarsictesrrenererarcrerctorerstet 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

MonphiveArveragedOb 7. ..f ....Mtretes tade ne mdiclew cad si 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Prorb il veel Grad Ge L058 wnceycrenpayecrsraearcraprevesareves sieve Save 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

MonthivtAveragel 959... bo. cc ctu caes decease see ncn 40.7 az 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

LOROPDecemlberee.. ck. AaSk Meeks © Ac EGO. Mae fe ba 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

LOCUM anUA Vee erch, Sea. Bee ccds.c Cabl Alde soe 6 os 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 

Liksl ORIEN REG ooo doen oe Mec ae eee: ae 40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 

Marci eneer -4.. 428 408 4... GR Rese ad.. 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

BA TEAR «SoMa alarshons in oteies o-As hata eels va a des 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

ON esac hs Od RCRORS SREYC ues esc] CRE eee 40.5 1.84 74,44 178.3 138.3 

ANMISRS \ cu aa Ober doe Coe eee ene ee 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 

AntiAie) tc. 1) GREENE AEA A ee ene er a 40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 137.3 

PATETIS PMR hs, 5 fue Mees wdc <b cae s oa des 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 

SEentemDer ani cel dee Me acid cle eers crea ss 41.3 1.81 75.00 neo 139.1 

OctGbernk mMeenich eae a: oc ac Bbw Recess « 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

INGE eleeke yee Chie oa «ade des oa o's 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 

Wecemmibeniie. a aces. «4: st dy bose cts. 38.7 1.88 72.89 174.6 134.6 


Nors: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Harnings. 


* Revised. 
{ Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 


Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Period 


Date Nearest: 
March MOD focidcistersen eve ere: 
March TPL ODS) Acca eer oe 
March EL ODO LE a nee eros, eer 
March LUO GOW. Sees Sener tiers 


April Dl 6 ea eee rare reser steers 

ay Deel OGL Nya ice er etes eric 
June TeLOGLY chern aeretttect ct 
July TS L9G Leys acre aes pecs 


September ll 061s sana eee 
October UT WO GH Uppers Serena: 8 tS et 
November f1-519 61a eee eee see 
Decemberiel lO Glee aes nace: 


January TS VOGQRR Ae Se arene ete 


[Ble bru aryanntl sgl 96200) ee eer 
March NE URAC Ae oe a ee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Male 


14,218 
7,389 
9,007 
8,431 


8,786 


9,927 
14,098 
17,078 
15,103 
15,880 
14,963 
14,645 
12,936 
17 ,462 


11,402 
11,428 
12, 305 





Female 


*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


Total 


26,912 
15,848 
19,823 
19,107 


18 ,299 


21,314 
27,900 
34,286 
31,548 
30,612 
32,813 
31,711 
27,915 
33 , 402 


22,268 
23,497 
25, 432 





Registrations for Employment 


Male 


474, 661 
686,041 
623 ,338 
634,332 


691,351 


683 ,034 
594,904 
418,218 
268 , 284 
246,016 
216,245 
216,358 
249 , 228 
329,306 


478 ,470 
570,061 
585, 555 





Female 


113,489 
171,170 
174,787 
182,721 


186,991 


180 ,982 
172 ,884 
151,611 
125,447 
117,993 
104,695 
101,260 
107 ,697 
124,966 


136,566 
161,094 
161,992 





Total 


588 , 150 
857,211 
798 ,125 
817,053 


878 ,342 


864,016 
767 ,788 
569 ,829 
393,731 
364,009 
320,940 
317,618 
356 , 925 
454,272 


615,036 
731,155 
747, 547 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACE- 
MENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING MONTH JANUARY 1961- 


JANUARY 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Year and Month 


Registrations Received 


Female 


Vacancies Notified 


Female 


——— | | | | | | 


Octoben.s.6o.8 sae otto ec eee 


325 ,690 
234,354 
238 ,863 
215,093 
229 ,959 
230,718 
231,069 
232,512 
234,100 
262,415 
328 , 443 
361,979 


343 , 460 


1,012,974 
1,037,536 
1,107,427 
1,106,790 


101,372 


91,992 
109 , 466 


620,394 
753 , 904 
724,098 
836,534 


47 ,263 
40,440 
49 ,241 
58,172 
89,371 
81,236 
74,950 
86,849 
84,048 
78 ,281 
83,750 
62,933 


57,373 


374,245 
421,927 
404,824 
469,119 


28 , 403 
25,796 
31,280 
32,159 
41,316 
47 ,267 
44,374 
57,620 
46,469 
39,501 
38, 498 
36,436 


35,946 


Placements Effected 
Male Female 
548 , 663 291, 466 
661,872 324,201 
641,872 316,428 
748,790 371,072 

41,861 21,498 
34,961 18,763 
41,589 22 ,285 
49 ,354 23 ,000 
81,694 30,861 
73,620 37,793 
66,017 37 , 286 
76,895 45 ,527 
80,430 38,934 
70,797 31,679 
70,353 28,162 
61,219 35, 284 
49 ,668 26,878 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX DURING 


JANUARY 1962 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................................. 
RAIS Woke. sees eA Genghis URI. ee, ne a 


amer Productsa.. co. ss 2s se desde coc os ah CR ke eee 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...................... 
frontands steel UProducts.ok wate eta dace da c.ddeedo vee scsecc. 


Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 
pir AnSpOrcablonee ee ccs ate. « deer Sse cock ce csevhsie soe ata « 
EE a) es ee 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............................ 


NE ey tee or Rg to ctlnes hd « ces i agrenscg ex's eptinss 
@onmnunityvaor Public) Service tes acu denc- oecane ck. eecn. 
Coveriiment SeLvicemiee tren eeae ccm icc chiscs scene te atane. 
INECLEA TONNER COM PEPE stad x ns ci. ca cca an es wees 
IB BIMeasa SELV COM mere). Riis et. otal cunts Siw S eee. 
IRS OTN eT aCe AS cad AES ee «ene ee eee ee 
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Male Female 
599 121 
25200 37 
745 53 
395 7 
191 16 
30 0 

30 1 

99 19 
10,910 8,264 
722 871 
44 25 

88 109 
PAN 288 
397 405 
490 3,417 
1,803 258 
664 277 
398 406 
2,080 363 
2,026 266 
306 169 
596 496 
335 157 
20 17 
BYYE 242 
403 498 
8,092 160 
5,748 85 
2,344 Us 
4,519 294 
4,229 163 
215 22 
75 109 
258 59 
6,030 3,909 
2,326 1,162 
3,704 2,747 
450 934 
15,810 13,047 
644 1e2i 
16,795 1,918 
255 148 
837 1162 
3,279 8,608 


49,668 26,878 








ttt FHIA+EFFA+EEHE EI E+ F44444+ 4 4+ 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT JANUARY 31, 1962(') 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 


eo ooeoe"snae="qveoDeoQ<“Gaaaaa———RO*"0h_O0OooesS ee moo 


Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers...............0.seeeeeeeererecceces 


Clerical Workers 
Sales Workers 


ae plete da Nd O10 (oie ale ele we bislel(e se (aie) s)vi9 ed aimless 61a 6060 (> 6 ey m ere e(s sT alam 


Seles lees piv Rnedhuvaupieiw efaueleterers/\pis) ois) s)6.s| (hele (6 1¢(8els! 19. eral ere seoee (sues or 6Ee 


Personal and Domestic Service Workers... 22.2.2... ccc cs cscs eens s erence 


Seamless. sas ele 


Pewee oe hee ware te secnedewreseresvere ese Heth F 44H 6:96 9 8 Ses 


Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)............2secececeeeeeeeeeoees 


Sigled‘and Semi-skalled* Workers. 12... ba toceta ane dens ao ctr astern es cele 
Food and kindred products (nel. tobacco), .2..5.......000eess2- 222 
Textiles (clopling etch... forestier ere het ocotcke Lecaen hy atch re et Teeter rare orate 
Taimber and lumber pro@uets: ..ccc eee cote eae aie atelnaeere mone re alae 
Pulp, paper Gnel; printings avi... «slohreictetstnlnsy ass ata oa ig ariel oats 
Leather andileather products... bie ctaeisstieine 4oa-aeia eri enonataiera dierer 
Stone, clay aneselass Producta cae. etter tastier) arer eres Ter ae ate 


Metalworking 
Electrical..... 


Be dc-aie 6 ee aie e a mie @ w\hie ea) ce wleisleies a oie obi) 4) 5 6.9 5) a") eM im is 6 l8 «se a nS 


‘Transportation Gq Uipments. 2. cass piossrelsds atddeace tareia,s si celeie cisterns © ereaete 


Mining (2. ese 


Construction. . 


Safes eva. elehe. oterete tes ee (6 ov te ehahal stata) ele) vl vialel so) ee Siena Seve la scene (tm) sie eiere 


S blaile. 6.0.0) e © ome © 6.6616 0° 0: 1B' w wily! eral! 's a) ice nie) wim Oe) 0) e).ia) wre) (Gee. @ Kwa) (0) (a) (eier et 


Transportation (except SeaMeN)........ 0.6 e cece ence tener ere ee eee 
Communications’ and public utility. oe 22. ote sare < eels ie ote role el 


Trade and ser 


VCE is wc, ches, hee qibie aie ot cyaPaeN src: sae necey ona deer ou aca epee aerate 


Other skilled andisemu-skilleds)/) fesse oe de eee eee 


Foremen...... 


Wuskilled Workersetes os.cdc ster cs nc se ck cee a os 5 he Save ereiele Waiase sitters utes 
FOO And CODACCO.. co hee ee ow Foe obi Pee bien alah ees avenge Herne on ON 
Taumber and dumber produetagoee sca raeitds et Weleetylaterats <ieherot stares 





Metalworking 


@onstEuction es ww <i Gecckisre voce s10's wo EO oo oder Sloot oan ae ante 
Other unskillediworlsersi akc oo. bi. Sere teres ov pales ove) aes al elevator arate 


GRAND TOTAL, &. oci.5 pc Ai sis 52 52 a sekonenta nom eee erates 


() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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Registrations for Employment 





a: Male Female Total 
9,207 2,128 liesou 
20,824 49 301 70,125 
9,948 20,835 30,783 
44,791 33,308 78,099 
5,645 125 5,770 
8,630 1,006 9,636 
270,470 22 338 292 ,808 
2 612 731 3,243 
3,176 13,770 16,945 
33,192 141 33,000 
1,495 585 2,080 
1,365 1,072 2,437 
1,083 50 1,133 
21,3854 966 22 ,320 
3,865 955 4,820 
937 38 975 
2.084: <1, eae eee 2,984 
87,758 14 87,772 
51,047 159 51,206 
1,816 16 1,882 
7,329 2,419 9,748 
34,787 1,071 35,858 
6,465 338 6,803 
9,306 13 9,319 
200,546 32,053 232 ,599 
,038 11,474 20,512 
22,434 525 22,959 
8,426 611 9 ,037 
OT {941? NES Bee. 20 107,941 
52,707 19,443 72,150 
570,061 161,094 731,155 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundland.................... 
(Rove steig leila) eek Pees, ©, Aenean 
rand Pas «... te eRe Re ae oes 
SisWOlin See waa kite does orks s 


Prince Edward Island............ 
CRSETlGtLtevOwms,. 9 te saae aber ee eee. 
DULIIMENSIGOR, ca tsener ese nts case 54 


FATTY seat. Seat SER oS T SES 
pidgerater Seine Me Rens 6 Fons Aes 
Malitane BOP Rate ts ainsi eels am tka 
ERWETN CSIP AR cd. chee Lames a08 are 
CCUUVILL GMs Mae nme ete aa the ess 
MAIVELDOOlRS chen ss Uh esas ae ev dee 
ING wa Gearon. tebenets ase Mooe 
SHO TLIO tT HN GAN eee cee ae ne eee 
Sydney 
EB aincd Mine 2) sae <ceocteves, ant te «xs 
IUT OMe SOMA MWe sc tesa cass atts 


New Brunswick................... 
Batis ten pone. ae ete. evrentored 
Waiop DellGOneys.t../cysso os cuys a 080 
PVPS GOM oe. ate fescue nusiehe sibel « o8 
Fredericton ha ok Lee ee 


SUSsexete Lean at. Us». erdserrs Beebe 


Bale: Comeauss cent aa ae ee oon. “8 
Bena arnorsieten.. aek . meen. emer 
Ibs ivhskuldkeyery ec ques seine © ae Canta oe 
OUND offen ay Senet Neer ane 
Chandler...... 


Dolbeau..... sae = Seo ese 


1iivael nets saa) a Ae See eer ae 


seer e eee sore ee eee sree eseves 


Lachute. SEE cutee Seas EC ears 


MEQ ATL Cl wert at ceca on ats 
Montlaurlercrscasncics scence: 
PV oniGimaa rive eae & ete ieee stele aieret 
VOM UnGAL mene eine ahs schematics 


Pe Ss ose etm pace peas ses 


PlVIere cil WOUPsececetae serits.e ese 
PRODOT Va leer Se ote ee hia ate 
OUST: ea SHES a scnatudio ns? 
Ste. Leer Gdés) Monts2.c, ores. 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 
POLO MPNETOSG cin tie Gion ticks ce cite esis 


NOUR UCGre tater ne, oe ean ce ee ee 


ae inch als alan thcagra aire e's os 


G) 
Jan. 31, 
1962 


27497 
5,743 
2,565 

19,189 


5,907 
3,764 
2,143 


221,362 
2,832 





Previous 
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Office 


Quebec—Concluded 
Sega: EE TURE WK Wit Sc 


Sor 
Thetford Mines... 
Trois-Riviéres. 


Walley fielders oc ccndantcssatieee 


Victor iaville. ER ERI eh? 


Ontario EF es rch tains A Gm wees Re ee 
Barrie. Bi Sel Sc deat Mi SSR EA RS 


IBYACEDIIGLOls.,.c8 tsetse tt eee 
IBFAIMiptOnMes®. ...akten pian geen eae 
IBTantiord ses saya och es Ate oe 


Collinzwood i. . nies eee 
Cornwall 
lliotwHbalke, cts meee. 
HONG LuTIOds § daa o gee kes Loree Ree 


Galty teeta’. Lie ee pate 
Gananoque nyscdgasn + ieee se een 
Goderich... comect sen years 
(Cruel oy o.cts ee acer 
Evamalton soe. ace iron 
Hawkesbury. ..:.eeee ee pes eee 
Kapuskasing: 2a, eae. atlas ieee 


IGT CIN ay Ais Lire 6 Sanat Oe 
Gilet ance al kee yyceieataeeiice etesaier 
Kaitehener i atccke eo «pierre 
eamiine bOMyns tatias-< breton eer 
Ibindsayi ice. 5c oes 
Listow eliwans tm setae oie erases: 
TEQNGONee chee. Freie ea aoe 


Midland Jee ea. Ste Meee eae 
INA paneer Skies. he sates seine meee 
INewanarkett..d. «tse. seis amine 
Niseara Malls... aie santa Aarne 
North Bb avinewcriachione eines 
Oa aie a es rey eRROOR IST ns 


Ottawa. Amt. Sele: ee 


Parry SOund «a. canto tes sotto ar 
IPembrokecane cicek ss seine es 


PICTUS Ea eee oe tiets eines ease 


Sarnia.. AR oa aa 
Sault Ste. PMliet shear eee 
SiTNCOG Ne satis antcnrnteonse rear 
STOUR LOO KOUD soar pitino 
Sri haute lsat ni reeh ete miseieiert 
ETATLONC EME en cient cersceti nie ees are 
Sturecom Mallsiea. serine wrte 
PUL IY ae are rsiesss slave onslersiolatets talons ets 
TUS ONO ULL ear oonn de sete kee ote 
SIMMANTMA LS Shee che ie cee teens ier eters 


CEI DOIE wae ate clone ciefors are leaantatin cite 
Walkerton ss: cces conioe selceete stint 
Wallace burgnasctec bisects cet ersrsiiier= 
Wislilaniclcn sce, sina eierater tetera: 





222,202 


530 
1,760 
2,710 
1,795 
1,685 
3,847 

857 

491 
2,714 
1,211 
1,132 


Previous 


269,345 
540 
1,999 
2,856 
2,023 
2,191 
4,169 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








, a) Previous (1) Previous 
Office acne pee Office Tats Sleebaa ie 
1962 pee 1962 pene 
1961 1961 
Manitoba:.:..;0; 24 -00n series 35,905 35,548 || British Columbia................. 81,873 94,168 
Brand onsik season ieee 3,318 3,376 Chilliwack 2.0. Sacce. \daacces te 2,802 2,646 
Dauphine... tek caus ett ee cee 2,347 2,414 Courtenay. ncacee ee eee 1,429 1,639 
lin Plone. eascmdeer eee eeeaee 258 290 Cranbrook! . Gace settee a a aieis tee 1,387 1,531 
portage laeerathie saa ener 1,621 1,776 Dawson Creek. ease eter 1,168 1,325 
HEURES Mee eae a dee arsenate 482 498 Duncan, $94.8. 35 eee st eee 1,090 1,457 
IWAnDI De Peat erick. cteresehis aude ces 27,879 27,194 Kam loopses.teocs. eos aoe ee 2,085 1,874 
Kelowna’: 50 ratenne ds .as cee 2,074 2,208 
Saskatchewalles..0. c0ssneaee ee ee 27,612 28,618 Wi timate, «0. cove mae woe cocrees 207 275 
IHIStEVADA 45 os stepiahside Wei Neten wre irekelais 622 745 Mission @ityts. .csee et esac tee. 1,851 1,985 
Diloydmainstereey. ds ces cere weyes 685 742 INanaimm OMe 9:0 ctatne oe Sermeiee ar: 1,386 2,041 
Moose Jawaenossoneut et teenie 2,268 2,338 INelsOn S408. £. soit aaes cease 1,451 1,619 
North Battletordi, oases sees ibseeil/ 1,796 New Westminster..............0- 12,441 13,155 
Prince: Al bentccteten acme ets ees 3,412 3, 283 Pentictonee. aoe te ene canes 2,306 2,280 
RY slabs: eee de ae? eran Plorcarin oie tate 6,770 6,954 Port Albernte mere cae 844 1,355 
Saska tooneeserr cee tie cea crs ses 6,129 6,503 J ebaboverewl © Vei0) Fk8\ 5 Bes Senco nae nandnac 1,725 2,402 
Swilt. Current peice tie ae steres 1,467 1,484 Prince Ripenbasetaee enn aso neers 1,836 2,326 
Wey bUrIeeh scien ee eee oe creas, areols 768 837 PHN CETONEM << oOh eee seisosioon ae 754 711 
BY Ori tor eke sean etree eee iaheraie 3,774 3,936 Quesnel. 285.8. ose ee yo eee eon ete 1,174 1,276 
rat <./5, SaMe Sian cee ete creer 1,362 1,536 
AD eras’. ess stew giseraepar owe cele 39,617 44,326 iVancouvens: 4... meaner a weak estar 34,387 40,651 
IB aATITONGME eee sic oes 57 778 Vernon Se 8. Sc Sisco nee ane ake 2.735 3,083 
Calvary rset cco ices ores s 11,894 13,292 ViCtOrigtee ar ae rack ae 4,716 5,946 
Orumilellers. ye aves cietianey ae fie 699 711 Wihitehorsel oR. . eerie teeta 663 847 
ED TTON COM Wee cror crcreae einen 17,174 20,044 
Deena ero cro Rone aTe ee 576 638) || \Camadact tee 2. shee ene pemisnes oe 731,155 | 854,738 
Grandei Prairies oasseeen. oer 991 1,308 
beth ridge teeeneeetec J). cisions 3,832 3,701 Males se SN. Se... seen cba: tee 570,061 668,766 
IMedicinepetat saccade ee ore ein 1,922 1,829 
UC CMD CET ne risa ie cites taveie een as 1,872 2,025 (GIMALES AIS Mea: oetee ick as ee nee 161,094 185,972 


@) Preliminary subject to revision. 
) Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney, N.S. local office. 
(3) neludes 1,411 unplaced applicants for Magdalen Islands. 
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Technical Note to ’’D’’ Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from operations of National 
Employment Offices. These statistics, there- 
fore, must be interpreted in the light of National 
Employment Service policy, operations, and 
reporting methods. Within this context, these 
operational statistics can provide useful in- 
formation on labour supply and demand, 
historically and at specific points in time, by 
occupations, industries and local office areas. 

Each National Employment Office is engaged 
in: (1) receiving applications for employ- 
ment, assessing and recording the qualifica- 
tions, interests, and aptitudes of the applicants, 
and assigning the occupational classifications 
which represent the applicants’ highest levels 
of skill; (2) receiving orders for workers from 
employers, recording the employers’ specifica- 
tions for job vacancies, and classifying the 
orders occupationally and according to the 
industrial activity of the employers; (3) 
selecting from among available applicants the 
persons whose qualifications most closely 
approximate the specifications on the employers’ 
orders; and (4) initiating clearance procedure 
to inform other National Employment Offices 
when suitable applicants are not available 
locally to fill employers’ requirements. (There 
are numerous other related activities engaged 
in by National Employment Offices, but these 
are not the subject of the operational statistics 
under discussion.) 

The industrial classification system used to 
classify employers and employers’ orders is the 
Standard Industrial Classification of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The occupational classification system used 
for classifying employers’ orders and applica- 
tions for employment is that of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, published by the 
United States Employment Service. This system 
is based solely on the needs of the personnel 
selection process, and as a result is dissimilar 
from other occupational groupings such as 
occur in the census or in various. salary 
evaluation systems. 

The two basic statistical reports of the 
National Employment Service reflect these 
operations and systems of classification. 

One of these statistical reports is produced 
from a physical count of the local office files 
of orders and applications, and shows by occu- 
pational groups the number of unfilled vacan- 
cies and registrations for employment that are 
active on the last working day of each month. 
Certain exclusions are made in this count, how- 
ever. Total unfilled vacancies _ specifically 
exclude ‘deferred vacancies,” i.e., those 
vacancies that are listed with the local offices 


but for which employers are not yet ready to 
accept referrals or confirm hiring. Total 
registrations for employment exclude those per- 
sons who are known to be employed but are 
seeking different work, those persons who also 
have applications registered with other local 
offices, those persons who are seeking part-time 
work only, those persons who have registered 
in advance of their availability for work, 
and a few other similar categories. Since 
registrations are retained on an active basis for 
14 days. These totals will include some 
applicants who have found work on their 
own but have not so notified the local office. 
Month-end data taken from this report on 
unfilled vacancies and registrations for em- 
ployment are to be found in Tables D-1, D-4 
and D-5. With particular reference to Table 
D-5, it should be noted that the totals given for 
each office represent the whole area served by 
the office and not simply those in the city or 
town in which the office is located. 


The other basic statistical report contains 
monthly totals of certain National Employment 
Office operations, including such items as 
registrations received, vacancies notified, and 
placements affected, during the whole of the 
month reported. In this report, “registrations 
received” include the total number of 
registrations recorded during the month, and 
therefore differ considerably from “registrations 
for employment” taken from the other report, 
which deals only with selected registrations at a 
specific point in time. Vacancies notified and 
placements effected are recorded in this report 
by industry groups, but in the table published 
here, only placements effected are shown by 
industry groups. 


“Vacancies Notified” are the total number of 
job openings that have been listed by employers 
with National Employment Offices, and, as 
such, provide an indication of fluctuations in 
the demand for workers. ‘Placements Effected” 
are the number of confirmed placements made 
by the NES on the vacancies notified. As such, 
placements effected provide an indicator of 
the number of persons who have found employ- 
ment during the period. Placements effected 
include regular placements, casual placements 
(in jobs with an anticipated duration of six 
days or less), and transfers-out (placements 
involving the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another). 


Tables D-2 and D-3 contain data on registra- 
tions received, vacancies notified and placements 
effected, and placements by industry, respec- 
tively, taken from the operational report cover- 
ing the whole of each month. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LOGI iNovem Derek, oct: «tiaasho de cash oo attewers ee etort aaa ete 4,110,000 3,724,000 386 ,000* 
OChODET soca e os Cte on ee eee i eee 3,991,000 3,722,300 268 ,700 
BeptemDeree ent euc. e cee tc oto ich One ae areata Se rae 3,966,000 3,736,800 229 , 200 
PATIpUSE MIE Poe FERRE. Merten gn Res. ae ttn, 5 eee 3,987,000 3,757,700 229 ,300 
Sulys2 ARR. BW. Ae. Se ea ait Pee Gh REA: Poteet 3,971,000 3,715,700 255 ,300 
JUNOs At fas « Rs ERC. dette. Se eee eee es 3,943,000 3,676,100 266,900 
i En gee ee en eer Mae Pe ae Oe eae oe nee ae 3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 
PA MT nw Searceee okt cicse Cone edie ee ene he CG ence cee eee 4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 
Marchivacess.. . lea berire. ont. See. Bee ee. ee eee 4,210,000 3,372,000 838 ,000 
Bebruary .tcswsteee et seamed: « tee ees be ees cas ee 4,247 ,000 3,374,200 872,800 
ANUATY. shike ors. crguens BGOGRasies « « «Oa ERTL ee eee ee 4,240,000 3,393,100 846 ,900 
1960 —=Decem ber, cote roe ea te te ete Sle: eta 4,251,000 3,496,900 754,100 
iINioviem ber :.2 28) ctor eae See es SA eS 50 ene ae 4,110,000 3,624,800 485,200 


* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month novement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices Ev.d etm anti 





Province 

Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to $6 Se Pending 

off Benefit Benefit 
Newioundilandes ss. ane eee 18,832 17,162 1,670 15,945 13,824 rapa pit 7,028 
Prince Edward Island............. 4,325 3,948 377 4,107 3,646 461 1,015 
INOW SCO Galeria enna vee 19,024 14,801 4,223 17,501 15,298 2,203 5,651 
iNew Brunswick see see ean 18,694 15,709 2,985 17,641 15,159 2,482 4,652 
Quebec 107 ,3804 78,724 28 ,580 93 ,881 78,441 15,440 39,033 
Ontario, scares dave ee aes ae 105,107 73,230 SL Sae 97 ,562 82,041 15,521 33,127 
IMAnitODaettehec? oy eee ase eee 15,867 11,839 4,028 16,277 13,877 2,400 3,869 
Saskatchewan .....s 7200 toocet eee 12,175 9,325 2,850 11,557 9,687 1,870 3,769 
Albertae nc. ten eee ene 17,060 eas 4,782 16,679 14,095 2,584 5,210 
British olumpisy eye ae ee 39,485 28 , 852 10,633 40,364 32,931 7,433 10,894 


Total, Canada, December 1961} 357,873 265,868 92,005 331,514 278,999 52,515 114,248 

Total, Canada, November 1961} 252,551 178 , 400 74,151 212,546 159 , 464 53,082 87,889 

Total, Canada, December 1960} 448,319 325,011 123,308 429 ,960 370,495 59 , 465 122,427 
{ 


* Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 47,683. 


+ In addition, 42,033 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,126 were special requests not granted and 1,380 
were appeals by claimants. There were 15,413 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, DECEMBER 29, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Total Si pporob weeks neater earner 

Province and Sex Claimants| 2 or . x i. Over | 22° Total 
oe | 4 5-8 | 912 | 13-16 | 17-20 | “SPF | Postal | Ot, 
eT Sedieacc lk 601,210 |239,722 |130,844 | 97,376 | 47,190 | 27,119 | 15,688 | 43,271 | 36.6 | 754,117 
Malet ser cceniier: 472,040 |200,323 |107,094 | 77,559 | 33,721 | 17,678 9,682 | 25,983 39.3 594,232 
Metralenecac soacceees 129,170 | 39,399 | 23,750 | 19,817 | 13,469 9,441 6,006 | 17,288 26.8 159,885 
Nas#oindinnd.t)......2. 27,909 | 14,980 | 6,900} 2,855| 1,201] 510] 295 | 1,168| 983.01 32,463 
1 ny ae oe Se 26,369 | 14,593 6,578 2,649 1,024 394 223 908 84.5 30,688 
MEMaAle. witless stk cae 1,540 387 822 206 a WAZ 116 72 260 58.5 1,775 
Prince Edward Island.... 5,910 2,762 2,082 592 186 94 50 144 79.7 6,415 
NERIO. Bc Seat ss cee ae 4,927 2,429 1,735 462 136 62 24 79 81.5 5,386 
Mlemale. Sawer ow. ste avs 983 333 347 130 50 32 26 65 70.9 1,029 
INGvalScotia.: sees cect os 80,259 | 11,636 7,050 4,617 2,009 1,518 866 2,563 54.1 39,439 
NMisle- ee) OOM x... 4. 26,076 | 10,590 6,217 3,989 1,549 LE L6e 664 1,900 56.3 35,284 
1 Nosts ae Ge Jae meee 4,183 1,046 833 628 460 351 202 663 40.4 4,155 
New Brunswick.......... 29,237 | 11,374 8,062 4,483 1.972 1,123 523 1,700 68.3 34,568 
Male: t: Sess 304. 24,043 | 10,088 6,725 3,720 1,428 685 322 1,075 69.7 29,181 
EIA, writen. «ce ete 5,194 1,286 Li 3oe 763 544 438 201 625 62.1 5,387 
CTE DOC le te Ate cles oe 174,500 | 74,281 | 35,487 | 26,363 | 12,676 7,595 4,910 | 13,188 35.4 229 345 
Malelee aca. bon 135314 16L, 1038 12285708" |) 20,754 9,161 4,983 3,008 7,600 38.2 177 ,854 
PH TNA eyes orsiei eke sso 39,183 | 13,178 6,779 5,609 3,515 2,612 1,902 5,588 25.7 51,491 
WntaniOwee... ce cutecsaea 178,629 | 70,448 | 35,917 | 29,225 | 14,800 8,390 4,991 | 14,858 23.1 234,136 
Viet em oan 132,416 | 55,387 | 27,702 | 22,460 | 10,001 5,154 2,931 8,781 23.8 172,570 
THD (Sales aerate 46,213 | 15,061 8,215 6,765 4,799 3,236 2,060 6,077 21.1 61,566 
MamitbobiHcac: cae tnec saints 31,175 | 10,764 7,044 6,809 2,779 1,406 701 1,672 29.2 O2lon 
IWG4 ego MB AN epee 25,039 8,960 5,837 5,507 2,131 1,038 529 1037 31.4 26,119 
emai. ow a ceset he. 6,136 1,804 1,207 1,302 648 368 172 635 20.5 6,008 
Saskatchewan............ 21730 hee 5,053 4,523 1,861 1,003 503 1,068 51.8 22 ,937 
Malate re ss ie feo 17,898 6,617 4,403 3,872 1,402 682 309 613 55.6 19,033 
Hemale.> 4. eu. seg 40ce 3,835 1,105 650 651 459 321 194 455 33.9 3,904 
Ni Dertarmern sas teal k es 31,826 | 11,336 6,729 6,351 eal Ba 1,586 879 1,794 33.0 35,985 
IVa Stan ciceyetarcnactonboraers 25,460 9,856 5,791 5,146 2,200 949 489 1,029 34.5 29 ,306 
TRS hone CS ae nce eae 6,366 1,480 938 1,205 951 637 390 765 2061 6,679 
British Columbia........ 70,032 | 24,419 | 16,520 | 11,558 6,555 3,894 1,970 5,116 31.7 86,702 
IDG. Se a ean See 54,495 | 20,700 | 13,398 9,000 4,689 2,564 1,183 2,961 35.0 68 ,811 
REM AIG coe crac does 15,537 3,719 3,122 2,558 1,866 1,330 787 2,155 26.0 17,891 

TABLE E-4— BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1961 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Amount 
Weeks 2 
Province Paid* Benefit 
Paid 
$ 

Serna [nb aac iGeoc sobtodereeh dr SOCIO Soa Te RRC On A ean meh 27 ,362 GaL5o15 

EU COMMI CW Eres alc Mey Rene at re er oie cio ind etic. see Deralgese «tsicross sit saris 6,342 133,840 

GH SOD gedonon dnc daad San Oe eRe aS ee 6b EERIE e161 nO OME mesa crises 53,304 1,222 566 

Bes VME TLS VCC ee SN om RIE 1 wo ode oleae aieeseinianiusy aie se overs elelt.areipesle! es 44,851 972,471 

UMNO, wae Ae DOS ORG OB 6 oaclegh ke Go GUA BG e in CLC HISTO inn Cee a nin arrane ier 347 ,397 8,280,628 

OAR SENG acim ceaprcetntanem Rove Cine eorG ete ee ene 8 ee Oe ee ee eee Or eee aioe 402 , 489 9,789,182 

CVI SE Ate ses Aceh a theese Gn oe Bibel oe Ae se SE On On alt Gar ae Gay Aeron orn Senin nmin er ar 65,008 1,602,108 

Bees SL EVV LT eee ae Reet Ne a an oe oa le suing ons ava raiaoltcadlnnasi(endtins wvyretonaavagses 44 320 1,089 , 237 

BeaNL EYESTEL: came te a ee eee iciio as tein gait Drie site braereie ere wun eles 7,035 Ia POH 

Lave unstan (GLov NTS OPE cg sac Om om oi eon Cle SS CEST aC ORION CROPS ROTO CECI Rea Re 153,995 3,933 ,569 

otal @anaday MeGeMiOeI LOOM se snmssyeertslccorssieiciec.clc.ce +t + sis s\s\s1s eve lum sm nie 1,216,603 29 , 447 ,393 

Rotals@anada, November L9G. ecpeccccciiseco seers err eer tseees seen 881,230 20,938,313 

Motala@anacl a iDeCeml DET L9GO! cpr stots c/seicterorcl sic So \c1e.0 e's @ sivige ain\e\els wia)eimiein 1,691,081 39,765,534 


ee seer ses ee ee 
* “Weeks paid” represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 

—- ; : Transpor- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing tational. Baraanal aaa «png : 
Care Reading gone 
1957—Vear.sccsect eee 122.6 118.6 haiie 108.2 183.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958= Year: O00... fede. te tee 12550 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959—=Y ear lac de cc teGe ns sate 127.2 1222 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960-——Vear ice: aces eee 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961——Hebruaryec.. see ae 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 ily 7¢ 
Marcht.86s,c dennks nee 12950 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
ADT tee eee aoe 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
ay.. 129.0 12302 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
June.. 129.0 123m5 132.9 TARE) 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
JULY Ae aces eee 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
PANIOUSt sai cs dceeehe «oe 129.1 125.3 132.9 1120 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September. .s.-c20 sneer 129.1 123.2 133.0 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 ino 
Octoberte. 48-bit oes 129.2 12353 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
INovember..cacedesotion 129.7 123.6 eB 7 114.0 alee 156.7 146.3 LIZ.3 
Decenvber: «13. seecsc.onee 129.8 124.5 133.8 aay 141.1 156.8 146.3 1 Heo 
1962-—-Janusyaeen a domeee meee 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 Layee 
Mebnual ye... ents 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1962 





(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

Food | Shelter | Cloth sas cee 
an 00 elter othing te) ities 
mee ema Operation} _ ‘and 

Services 
Suey dial ainse, INEOWC se aaaocaghae 116.2 116.5 116.4 110.4 T1552 109.7 112.1 132.8 
(Halifax iyi: saan ava ee 127.9 129.5 129.3 120.7 137.8 OA oe, 130.9 140.8 
Saint JON seen er eee 130.0 130.7 130.5 123.8 141.5 121.0 124.7 144.2 
IMontrealla: on srremsesa obnine 129.4 130.9 130.2 130.8 146.8 104.0 120.6 140.7 
Ottawarseee.o.ccte oie 129.7 131.6 130.9 Tom 149.8 116.2 122.8 142.8 
ERGLONGO)aesonisic ny seks ci ee Ble 2 131.9 131.6 1235 152.1 115.2 125.9 140.7 
WENT DOie ace tere aaaee terete LWA 83 128.9 128.9 126.8 136.9 116.8 120.3 138.2 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 125.1 126.1 126.5 122.6 124.3 125.3 128.4 tsZen 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 12504 125.8 125.7 12062 IPN of 120.7 128.1 134.1 
(Vien COUN CI a, cepa deere 130.3 130.1 130.1 125.7 136.8 114.8 135.5 137.2 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 
eeeaoaeaeoeoeoaoQoQqQqQqQq~$“—SM eee eee 


; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and |—— —_-—_——— 














r Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year ee ae Strikes and Workers 
uring Mon Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

OS, ee ae A eo a ee 242 249 91,409 1,634,880 0.14 
iO a ee cae eric tenn wcrc AEE RIE: CARER eee 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
D0 Ook entation 203 218 100,127 2,286,900 0.19 
GOO eee ree erate ee ar yan ates bate oo tosace ae 268 274 49 408 738,700 0.06 
“AGG ae eel re ae, Laer ae eae ee ee eee rail 286 97,800 1,340,970 ey 
SLOGU RS ANUATY yi neh am toe Meteora aed eis. 4 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
LO DTUAE Varo tPA Rae ee eats 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
MIST. CH ist ate pieerticc oct: metre | cK. 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 

Ty opal Ea cttane meta ocak a ae ee ae ae 18 30 6,265 59,240 0.06 

IMAV AR eee ee tre ee 33 50 12,001 107 ,480 0.10 

CIS TITES 6 exrrcyicacine Ocoh Corea ts SE 21 38 12,323 128 ,020 0.12 

UIDUAYE seen SE eens ste Seis Se cee ene 28 41 8,826 94,560 0.09 
PAUUUSU dom t oat Eee men he ck 32 47 8,067 64,570 0.06 
NEDLEMLDELS te eerie eee ke ca rere. 31 53 10,664 105,500 0.09 
Oetobern. see aden Geese ceca 30 58 41,043 428 ,650 0.39 
iNovem ber goat ates cert ees: 22 48 11,032 123,940 0.11 
December eaccear cider: 12 42 22,053 139,390 0.13 

LOG 2 ed AINIAL V7 eae estes ole ani cssrsinit teas ree 20 40 9,174 85,420 0.08 


a ee ee ee ee 
* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JANUARY 1962, BY INDUSTRY 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Workers Man- 
Industry rf, seem Involved Days 
PUTS UVa teeter eeepc eects cll re eta rerase cs aia cose ca scealogs til evess! ere glare acs 
NAG as Se nee 2 620 10,330 
Manufacturing........... 17 5,870 41,870 
Construction®,.......... 9 687 9,810 
Transpn. & utilities...... 6 1,384 10,400 
PRUGH ee oe ree ee 4 101 2,230 
MANCCMe Mek, eee ee eee | SOD 4 Salk oe Pe 
Hervice. eee, el 2 512 10,780 
Be MO I IINIBETA LION o. svc vasd «| vcdas ick «flecx costes xe 
All industries....... 40 9,174 85,420 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JANUARY 1962, BY JURISDICTION 





(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
ae geei 5 Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction ee Tadhlved rave 
Newfoundland.......... 2 199 810 
Princesidwardelsland™., |e saci lore cree osllace eee eer 
INGValSCOtla..cesss seune- 1 702 1,000 
New Brunswick......... 1 154 2,160 
Quebec. a2. See eens. 3 965 17,240 
Onittariose nesses 22 5,676 46,480 
Manitoba chsceaccne. 1 110 1,760 
Saskatchewan wes cts ee oles wees <c liaccwsm acre aa eee 
Ibertacws.. eer: 2 226 3,310 
British Columbia....... ff 258 4,560 
Mecderali xe, fect chert. 1 884 8,100 


All jurisdictions..... 40 9,174 85,420 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JANUARY 


eS SS »n—M——OW ——— 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





MINES 

Metal 

Opemiska Copper Mines, 
Chapais, Que. 


Non-Metal 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, 
St. Lawrence, Nfid 


MANUFACTURING 
Rubber 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


of Canada, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Clothing 
Taran Furs, 
Montreal, Que. 


Furniture and Fiztures 

Canadian Office and School 
Furniture, 

Preston, Ont. 


Primary Metals 
R. D. Werner Co., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Dominion Iron and Steel 
Sydney, N.S. 


Transporation Equipment 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Canadian Westinghouse, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Reliable Fur Dressers & 

Dyers, Shiner Fur Dyeing 
Toronto, Ont. 


Fur Trade Ass’n. of Canada 
(Quebec) 
Montreal, Que. 


Cohn & Son, Trans-Canada 
Fur Dressers & Dyers. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Ontario lathing contractors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Saint John Builders’ Exchange, 


Saint John, N.B. 


Brown & Root, 
Windfall, Alta. 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 








Union 


Mining Employees’ 
Federation (CNT U) 


St. Lawrence Workers’ 


Protective Union (Ind.) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 232 


(AFL-CIO CLC) 


Butcher Workmen Loc. 
400 (AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 3189 
(AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 2784 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 1064 
(AFL-CIO, CLC) 
Auto Workers Loc. 707 
(AFL-CIO, CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 512 (Ind,) 


Butcher Workmen Loc. 


(AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Butcher Workmen Loe. 
(AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Butcher Workmen Loc. 
175F (AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Lathers Loc. 97 
(AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 1386 
(AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 488 
(AFL-CIO, CLC) 


1962 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days 
ee 
nvolve 
January}, hfeted 

450 | 9,900 | 32,400 

170 430 430 

300 600 600 

145 | 1,420} 1,420 

109 | 2,400 | 12,370 

179 | 3,940) 5,730 

702 1,000 | 1,000 

3,255 | 12,900 | 12,900 

(110) 

139 | 2,640 | 5,750 

85 200 | 3,200] 3,200 
54 370 | 5,920} 5,920 
110 | 1,760} 1,760 

100 | 2,200} 6,000 

154 | 2,160} 6,030 

170 |} 2,640} 2,640 

111 1,020 3,700 


Four automobile hauling firms,|Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 


Oakville, Oshawa, Windsor, 
other points, Ont. 


390 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


a 


eececcees 


eeesoceve 
eereeeros 


beer ceoe 


Major Issues 


Result 


Job classification, sickness 
and accident insurance, seni- 
ority, union security ~ 


Objection to shift boss~ 


Suspension of one employee~ 
Return of workers. 


Wages~ 
Union security~ 


Wages~ 


Presence of efficiency 
perts~ Return of workers 


ex- 


Wages, fringe benefits~ Mini- 
mum of 18¢ an hr. increase 
over 3-yr. agreement; im- 
proved fringe benefits. 


Wages, seniority, holidays~ 
5¢ an hr. immediately, plus 
9¢ an hr. spread over three 
10-month periods; additional 
3¢ an hr. on job evaluation. 


Wages, fringe benefits in 
national agreement~ 


Wages, fringe benefits in 
national agreement~ 


Wages, fringe benefits in 
national agreement~ 


Alleged failure to honor 
agreement~ 


Wages, working conditions, 
paid statutory holidays, 
union security~10¢ an hr. 


increase, improved union 
security clause. 
Wages~ 


Wages, control of welfare 
fund~6¢ an hr. increase 
annually for 3-yrs.; contri- 
butory plan; jointly admini- 
nistered welfare fund. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JANUARY 
1962 
(Preliminary) 


eee ee eee 
ee ee ee 


Industr Duration in Starting 
en Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers |————_———_— a. ~ 
ies Involved ; Termi- Goeul 
: January| Accu-,| }, tion aut 
Location Y| mulated Tate 
Five automobile hauling Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 884 | 8,100 | 29,470 | Nov. 26 |Wages, control of welfare 
firms, Jan. 15 |fund~6¢ an hr. increase 
Various centres, Que., and Ont. annually for 3-yrs.; contri- 


butory pension plan; jointly 
administered welfare fund. 


Motorways (Ontario) Ltd. Teamsters Loc. 938 330 530 530 | Jan. 17 |Hiring leased drivers~Re- 
North Bay, Rexdale, other (AFL-CIO, CLC) Jan. 20 {turn of workers pending 
centres, Ont. further negotiations. 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
Personal Services 

Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 500 | 10,460 |157,470 | Apr. 24 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO, CLC) 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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The Department of Labour Today 





Preparation of Girls for 


A consultative group on the role of the 
Women’s Bureau in relation to the prepara- 
tion of girls and women for participation in 
the labour force was convened by the 
Department of Labour last month. 

Some forty persons with special com- 
petence in vocational counselling and train- 
ing, and in job placement, participated. 
Most of them were associated with national 
organizations, e.g., Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Catholic 
Women’s League of Canada, National 
Council of Women, Canadian Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Federation. In 
addition to officials of the Department of 
Labour, representatives of several govern- 
ment departments attended. 

The meeting’s program was designed to 
explore some of the more common problems 
that arise in relation to women’s employ- 
ment, from the point of view of their 
employers, of the employee organizations 
to which they belong, and of the women 
themselves; and to explore the emphases 
needed in the vocational counselling and 
training of girls and women, with special 
attention to the role of the agencies and 
organizations concerned with these problems. 

Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, was chairman. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, Dr. 
George V. Haythorne, welcoming the par- 
ticipants, stressed the importance of human 
relations in the work of the Department. 
He explained that questions of education 
and training for participation in the labour 
force had to be tackled on a joint basis 
in order to determine the appropriate way 
of dealing with them in the various groups 
and organizations concerned. 

Three employer representatives and three 
employee representatives from fields of 
work in which women engage gave brief 
talks, speaking about numbers of female 
employees in their organizations, the types 
of work they engaged in, their age groups, 
the educational and training requirements 
for employment, the main sources from 
which they were drawn, and their strengths 
and weaknesses. They also told how the 
employee was received into the organiza- 
tion and how introduced to the employee 
organization. 

The speakers were: Miss Frances M. 
Richards, Assistant Personnel Officer, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada; Miss 
Iona Samis, Administrative Assistant, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, Toronto; 
Miss Jeanne Duval, Vice-President, Con- 
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Employment 


federation of National Trade Unions; Ben 
Gingras, customer service, Simpsons-Sears 
Limited, Ottawa; Dr. Floyd G. Robinson, 
Director of Research, Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation; and F. L. W. McKim, Assistant 
Director, Administrative Services, National 
Research Council, Ottawa. 

Their talks were preceded by a brief 
analysis of the behaviour patterns of women 
in the working world by a psychologist, Dr. 
Grace Maynard, a personnel administrator 
with the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. She presented a few generali- 
zations that have become stereotypes: most 
young women are not career-oriented; their 
work interest tends to be submerged by their 
preoccupation with marriage. 

Later, she said, roughly at about age 35, 
they tend to become more identified with 
the work situation, show interest in advance- 
ment, and, now being recognized as com- 
petitors, may feel the brunt of a certain 
discrimination. 

The remarks of the members of the sym- 
posium bore out Dr. Maynard’s statements. 

Miss Richards described the female 
clerical employees in her company: general 
clerical, office machine operators, and ste- 
nographers. Of these, 45 per cent are under 
the age of 20; three-quarters have less than 
five years of service, and 14 per cent more 
than 24 years. 

For about 75 per cent of the jobs in the 
company, high school graduation is pre- 
ferred. Junior jobs are filled by girls with 
two or three years of high school. A few 
university graduates are placed each year 
in special areas of work. 

Because her company had installed an 
electronic data processing unit, Miss Rich- 
ards foresaw a need for fewer girls for 
routine work; girls seeking employment 
there in future would need a better aca- 
demic background. 

Mr. Gingras said his company had been 
hiring married women from the immediate 
neighborhood of the store as sales girls 
because of their availability and the fact 
that it was difficult for them to go long 
distances to work. 

Miss Samis reported that one fifth of the 
UPWA membership was female. These 
women are engaged in packaging and can- 
ning, mainly on routine and fairly simple 
tasks. Technological improvements will 
probably mean a reduction in the number of 
such jobs. The average age of women in 
the industry was now between 30 and 40. 

(Continued on page 420) 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1912 


00 Years Ago This Month 


“At the present time, no economic question is touching the lives of the people 
more vitally than the high cost of living,” says Minister of Labour—in 1912. 
On April 1 Grand Trunk Railway cancels wage increases in effect from January 1 


“At the present moment no economic 
question is touching the lives of the people 
more vitally and in a more comprehensive 
way than the high cost of living,” Hon. 
T. W. Crothers, Minister of Labour, said 
in the House of Commons in March 1912. 
He made the statement when tabling a 
special report issued by the Department of 
Labour on the course of wholesale prices 
in Canada during the previous year. 

According to the account published in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE of April 1912, the 
Minister recalled “the widespread agitation 
which swept over this country and the 
United States about three years ago, when 
prices after a steady rise for more than 10 
years reached what was then regarded as an 
unprecedentedly high level.” This upward 
movement, he said, had been checked by 
the financial panic of the fall of 1907, and 
there had been a breathing spell in 1908 
and 1909. “In 1910, however, the progress 
upward began again almost as rapidly as 
ever,” and during the second half of 1911 
it had increased in rapidity. 

“Last year,” the Minister continued, 
“wholesale prices went up approximately 
3 per cent, and retail prices approximately 
5 per cent, over those of 1910; while, com- 
pared with 12 or 15 years ago, the rise 
has been over 40 per cent.” 

He went on to point out that this ques- 
tion of high prices was “not Canadian in 
any sense, but is world-wide.” He said that 
a movement was then on foot, in which 
the President of the United States had taken 
the lead, to establish an international com- 
mission to inquire into the causes of the 
rise and steps to be taken to deal with it. 

At that time, the Department of Labour’s 
Statistics of prices dealt mainly with whole- 
sale prices, as being the easiest to collect, 
but the GAZETTE said that the Department 
was planning “to treat the subject of retail 
prices ultimately in much the same method 
as wholesale.” 

* * * 

Rates of pay for trainmen and yardmen 
employed by the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, including the rates for 1909 and 
1911, were given in a circular issued by 
the company in March 1912, which was 
published in the LaBourR GAZETTE. The 
rates for 1911 showed a substantial increase 
over those for the earlier year. 
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For conductors in passenger service, the 
1909 rates varied from $70 to $120.87, 
depending on the “run,” and in 1911 the 
range was from $100 to $135. For baggage- 
men in passenger service, the rates ranged 
from $50 to $86.10 in 1909 and from 
$60 to $90 in 1911. For brakemen in the 
same service, the rates ranged from $47 
to $83.10 in 1909, and from $55 to $85 
in 1911. 


The schedule also gave the rates that 
had become effective on January 1, 1912. 
The company, however, issued a statement 
to the following effect: “The rates of pay 
for 1912 to trainmen in the schedule referred 
to, as applied to branch lines and other 
light runs, have resulted in such abnormal 
increases in certain directions, taking into 
consideration the duties and responsibilities 
involved as compared with other and heav- 
ier runs, that it is felt an injustice, to other 
employees and to the Company as well, 
would be created by the continuance of 
these conditions.” 


The company therefore decided to cancel 
the new rates and revert to the rates that 
had been in effect in 1911. The agreement 
then in effect contained this clause: “The 
Company reserves the right to change these 
rates and regulations upon giving thirty 
days notice to do so.” 

The cancelled rates marked a very large 
increase over the 1911 rates. The rates for 
conductors in passenger service, for exam- 
ple, ranged from $125 to $183.31, compared 
with a $135 maximum under the 1911 
schedule; for mixed service, the 1912 con- 
ductor’s rate for one run was $188.76, com- 
pared with $100 in 1911. 

A settlement reached between the Grand 
Trunk and its trainmen after a strike dur- 
ing the summer of 1910 (L.G. 1960, p. 
798) brought into effect on January 1, 1912 
the “standard” agreement for trainmen em- 
ployed by railway companies east of the 
Great Lakes in Canada and the U.S. 

Under this settlement the GTR had put 
into effect from the beginning of 1912 the 
same rates as those paid by the CPR east 
of Fort William. But in March 1912, exer- 
cising the right conferred by the clause 
quoted above, the company announced its 
intention of cancelling on April 1 the rates 
that had come into effect on January 1. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Duke of Edinburgh’s Conference 
Opens May 13 in Montreal 


H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Second 
Commonwealth Study Conference will open 
May 13 in Montreal and end June 6 in 
Vancouver. 

The theme of the Conference—the human 
consequences of the changing industrial 
environment—will be an extension of that 
of the 1956 Conference held at Oxford, 
England. Prince Philip, who presided over 
the 1956 event, will fill the same role this 
year. 

The Conference will be attended by 300 
representatives of more than 30 Common- 
wealth countries and areas. Canada will 
have about 70 members. The Conference 
has neither a government nor political 
character. 

The 29 Canadians who attended the 1956 
Conference put the idea of the second 
conference to Prince Philip, who met with 
a provisional committee during the Royal 
Tour of Canada in 1959. 


CLC Committee Produces Plan 
To Settle Dispute over Loggers 


The special committee set up by the 
Canadian Labour Congress to investigate 
the dispute over Newfoundland loggers 
between the International Woodworkers of 
America and the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
(L.G., Feb., p. 122) last month produced 
a proposal for settlement. The proposal was 
accepted immediately by the IWA but has 
not yet drawn any response from the Car- 
penters. 

A letter outlining the proposal was sent 
to both unions over the signature of Frank 
Hall, chairman of the special committee. 


Under the committee’s proposal, the CLC 
would issue a charter to provide a means 
for the loggers to become members of a 
union directly under the control of the 
Congress. The IWA and the Carpenters 
would undertake to refrain from organizing 
activity among the Newfoundland loggers 
for a period of one year. At the end of 
that time, the CLC would assist both the 
IWA and the Carpenters in approaching 
the loggers to seek membership and would, 
with the two unions, establish a method 
for the loggers to determine by which 
organization they wished to be represented. 


As part of the proposal, the CLC would 
undertake extensive organizing during the 
year, and both unions would urge their 
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present members to join the new CLC union 
and would make every effort to obtain 
improvements in wages and working con- 
ditions. 





|abour-Management Committees 


Meet in Second Conference 


The second Labour-Management Com- 
mittee Conference sponsored by the federal 
Department of Labour was held March 8 
at Cornwall, Ont. Many “excellent sugges- 
tions” on government aid in good labour- 
management relations resulted, stated Gor- 
don G. Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 

Panel discussions dealt with the role of 
management and labour in _ organizing 
labour-management activities and govern- 
ment contributions in fostering such co- 
operation. 

Mr. Cushing also emphasized the chal- 
lenge facing Canada through world technical 
progress, with its attendant social and moral 
responsibilities. Increased productivity and 
accelerated export programs called for 
closer co-operation between labour and 
management, he declared. 

About 100 union and management repre- 
sentatives attended the one-day Cornwall 
conference. The first conference in this 
series was held on February 1 and 2 in 
Winnipeg (L.G., March, p. 304). 


The National Productivity Council held 


its first labour-management seminar at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., on 
March 15 and 16. 

According to Council Chairman H. 


George DeYoung, the purpose of the 
seminar was to provide a forum where 
labour and management representatives “can 
sit down together and take a frank look” 
at the problems of working together to make 
Canada grow. 


CLC Committee to Organize 
White Collar Workers 


A special conference of leaders of unions 
with an interest in the white collar field, 
convened by the Canadian Labour Congress, 
has set up a five-man steering committee. 
This act is a prelude to an intensive drive 
to organize white collar workers in Canada. 

Appointed to the steering committee were: 
Michael Rygus, Canadian Vice-President of 
the International Association of Machinists; 
Burris Ormsby, Co-Director of the “white 
collar” department of the United Steel- 
workers of America; William Lowe, Cana- 
dian representative of the Office Employees’ 
International Union; and David Wade, Vice- 
President of the Retail Clerks’ International 
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Association. The fifth member is William 
Dodge, Executive Vice-President of the 
CLG) 


Shorter Work Week a ‘Must’ 
George Meany Now Says 


“If we continue to produce more and 
more with fewer and fewer people, we 
must reduce the work hours of American 
workers without reducing their earnings,” 
AFL-CIO President George Meany recently 
told delegates to the eighth annual legisla- 
tive conference of the federation’s Building 
and Construction Trades Department. 

Mr. Meany declared himself in favour of 
a shorter work week as a means of curing 
unemployment, but he did not state how 
much shorter he thought the work week 
should be. He said that the reduction in 
hours, without reduction in pay, should be 
such as was required “to assure employment 
to every American wanting work,” adding, 
Suir thisiimeans)'35, 345.33 orl30*hours ‘a 
week or less, so be it.” 

Mr. Meany’s demand for shorter hours is 
directly contrary to repeated policy state- 
ments on the same subject by President 
Kennedy, who has on a number of occasions 
declared his support for the retention of the 
40-hour week. Reducing the work week 
would not add to economic growth but 
would add to production and consumer 
costs and would prove self-defeating, besides 
adding to United States international balance 
of payments difficulties, he said. 


Fourth-Quarter Drop in Numbers 
Receiving Welfare Payments 


The numbers of persons receiving old age 
assistance, blind persons allowances and 
disabled persons allowances all decreased 
in the fourth quarter of 1961. 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance decreased from 99,964 at Sep- 
tember 30, 1961 to 99,651 at the end of 
the quarter, December 31, 1961. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,651,859.03 for the quarter, compared 
with $7,673,969.11 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $243,038,- 
932537. 

At December 31, 1961, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $48.58 to $52.72. In all provinces 
the maximum assistance paid was $55 a 
month. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons receiving allowances under 
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the Blind Persons Act decreased from 8,567 
at September 30 to 8,562 at December 31, 
1961. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,019,045.52 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,018,431.07 in the preceding quar- 
ter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $34,- 
616,203.49. 


At December 31, 1961, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $49.37 to $54.35. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons receiving allowances under 
the Disabled Persons Act decreased from 
50,217 at September 30 to 50,045 at Decem- 
ber ale 1961, 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,042,658.38 for the quarter, compared 
with $4,069,584.58 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $84,306,885.03. 

At December 31, 1961, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $52.80 to $54.58. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 


CCA Presents Pre-Budget Brief, 
Asks Income Tax Act Amendment 


The Canadian Construction Association 
presented to Hon. Donald Fleming, Minister 
of Finance, a brief containing resolutions 
adopted at the Association’s 1962 annual 
meeting that pertain to the Government's 
taxation and expenditure policies. The brief 
was presented on March 6 for consideration 
in connection with the Government’s budget 
proposals. 

It recommended that complete write-off 
of capital equipment in industrial plants be 
permitted in any five years during the initial 
eight-year period and that the capital cost 
allowance rate for contractors’ plant be 
increased to 50 per cent. 

It urged amendments of the Income Tax 
Act to give legal status to the completed 
contract method of reporting income on 
lump sum contracts of less than two years’ 
duration, and extension of federal sales tax 
exemptions to include all construction 
materials and equipment. 

Commending the winter works program, 
the brief recommended that federal grants 
be made also to builders installing municipal 
services, among additional recommendations. 
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UIC’s First Executive Director, 
Dr. Allon Peebles Dies in Ottawa 


Dr. Allon Peebles, first Executive Director 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion and later Director of the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour, died on March 13 at the age of 
61. 


After teaching economics at the University 
of California and at Columbia, where he 
obtained his Ph.D., Dr. Peebles was instru- 
mental in framing a Health Insurance Act 
in British Columbia from 1935 to 1941. 
Though never put into force, the Act was 
a preliminary to the setting up of the 
present B.C. hospital service. 


In 1941, Dr. Peebles came to Ottawa to 
take up his post with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Two years later he 
became Director of the Research and Statis- 
tics Branch. In 1947 he retired to engage 
in a private business enterprise (L.G., 1947, 
per'i4i1): 


Entering the Civil Service again in 1949, 
he was economist to the Dominion Forester 
until 1954, when he retired. 





In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs an- 
nounced that the Government had approved 
a policy that would permit recipients of 
war veterans allowance who are also eligible 
for an old age security pension to receive 
$10 a month of the latter pension ($20 if 
his spouse is also getting the pension) as 
exempt income for the purposes of the 
War Veterans Allowance Act (p. 1460). 

During the debate on supplementary esti- 
mates for the Department of Labour, the 
Minister of Labour gave the estimated 
capital expenditures on new technical and 
vocational training facilities by provinces 
on projects approved up to February 23, 
the federal Government’s share of which 
amounts to $179,200,000 (p. 1779). 

“Technical schools are now being built 
in places in Canada where there is no real 
need for them, yet in other communities 
where the need exists they are not being 
built,” Erhart Regier (Burnaby-Coquitlam) 
said during the debate (p. 1796). He also 
said that many of the courses taught in 
such schools “are a ridiculous and fantastic 
waste of the taxpayers’ money,” because 
the courses “bear very little resemblance to 
the technological age we are now entering.” 
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Hon. Paul Martin said, “We find an 
expenditure of close to $200,000,000 to 
build the wrong kind of schools in the 
wrong places for the wrong purposes to 
teach students we do not have through 
the services of teachers who do not exist.” 
(p. 1869). 

Walter Pitman (Peterborough), quoting a 
Department of Labour official, said that 
facilities were required at the post-high 
school technical training level, but not at 
the secondary school level. He also com- 
plained that the building of schools was 
being related to a make-work project, be- 
cause the cut-off date for the school-building 
program, March 31, 1963, related to winter 
works (p. 1830). 

The Minister of Labour defended the 
Government’s policy regarding technical 
training (p. 1878). He denied that schools 
are being built where they are not wanted, 
and said that they were being built after 
consultation with the provincial departments 
of education, the local school boards, and 
industry and labour. The courses are being 
offered “as a part of the apprenticeship 
program of the province following the 
recommendations of both industry and 
organized labour, through an apprenticeship 
advisory committee of which they are 
members,” Mr. Starr said. 

A Department of Labour supplementary 
estimate of $28,400,000 for technical and 
vocational training assistance was passed in 
committee of supply (p. 1900). 

A supplementary estimate to authorize 
the crediting of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund in case of need with sums not 
exceeding in the aggregate $25,000,000 was 
passed on March 19 in committee of supply 
(p. 1937). 

Earlier, Reynold Rapp (Humboldt-Mel- 
fort-Tisdale) proposed that the Government 
should consider amending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to allow seasonal farm 
labourers to receive benefits similar to those 
paid to seasonal fishermen (p. 1805). After 
debate, the House adjourned without taking 
any action. 

The Minister of Labour said that figures 
on employment and unemployment just 
released showed that 196,000 new jobs have 
been provided throughout the year, “so that 
by the month of February we have attained 
the number of new jobs required to reach 
[the] figure of 1,000,000 jobs in five years” 
that the report of the Senate Committee 
on Manpower and Employment had stated 
to be necessary (p. 1967). 

Bill C-29, to amend the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of age, was dropped 
at second reading (p. 2145). 
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Canadian Conference on Education 


Provision of more facilities at and beyond secondary school level for training 
in technical skills, and better feacher training two of the proposals made at 
2nd Canadian Conference on Education. Conference not likely to be repeated 


The provision of more facilities at and 
beyond the secondary school level for train- 
ing young people in the technical skills 
required for employment in business and 
industry; better training for, and a higher 
standard in the selection of teachers; and 
the development of a better understanding 
between English and French Canadians were 
some of the proposals made by the 2nd 
Canadian Conference on Education, held in 
Montreal on March 4 to 8. 


This second conference—the first was 
held in Ottawa in February 1958 (L.G. 
1958, p. 373)—-seems likely to be the last 
that will be held by the organization, in its 
present form at least, since some of the 
professional organizations that have been 
supporting it financially are withdrawing 
their support. Another factor tending to 
weaken the conference is the resignation, 
announced at the gathering, of two of the 
chief executives: Kurt Swinton, chairman of 
the national committee, and Max Swerdlow, 
chairman of the executive committee. Caro- 
line Robins, the conference’s executive secre- 
tary, also announced her resignation. 


The conference was attended by about 
2,000 delegates, almost a third of whom 
were French-Canadians, in contrast to the 
first conference, at which Quebec was 
scarcely represented. 

After an opening session on Sunday even- 
ing, at which Dr. Claude T. Bissell, President 
of the University of Toronto, was speaker, 
there were two plenary sessions, one on the 
first and one on the last day. On the second 
and third days the conference split into 
seven forums, each breaking into eight to 
ten work groups. 


Dr. Claude Bissell 


The present demand for vocational and 
technical training may be 20 years too late, 
in the opinion of Dr. Claude Bissell, Presi- 
dent of the University of Toronto and 
Chairman of the Canada Council, who gave 
the opening address of the conference. 

Dr. Bissell pointed out that with the 
advance of automation many jobs had dis- 
appeared by the time people were trained 
for them. Technical training, he thought, 
might better be left to industry, and aca- 
demic education should be concerned mainly 
with general liberal studies, to prepare Cana- 
dians for the exacting rigours of leisure. 
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Education would cease to be an affair of 
youth and would extend through “the entire 
lives of all of us,” he thought. 


Education and Employment 


One of the seven forums was on the 
subject, “Education and Employment.” A 
study with this title had been prepared by 
Arthur V. Piggott, Director, Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. (A summary 
of this study will appear in the May issue.) 

Miss Marion V. Royce, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, was one of 
the rapporteurs for this forum; another 
was A. L. Hepworth, Director of Education, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. 

The following were participants in a sym- 
posium on the question, How can we help 
education to meet employment needs? H. L. 
Shepherd, Canadian Westinghouse Co.; Jean 
Marchand, President, Confederation of 
National Trade Unions; Robert Byron, 
Alberta Department of Education; and 
C. Ross Ford, Director, Vocational Training 
Branch, Department of Labour. 

Technical and trade training, to teach a 
man how to make a living, are good; but 
education should also teach him a little 
bit about how to live, said Mr. Marchand. 

He contended also that it was “not nor- 
mal” for employers to undertake the training 
of workers. “When they do the training it’s 
much too specialized, and makes workers 
too dependent upon a single industry,” he 
said. 

Mr. Marchand said that today the work- 
er’s life is dominated by the machine and 
by forces that are often beyond his com- 
prehension and control. He is unable to 
play any effective part in his political, social 
or economic life. 

Technical schools, he contended, should 
teach at least the rudiments of social, eco- 
nomic and political organization. They 
should also teach the worker how to use 
his leisure time, now that shorter working 
hours had given him so much of it. 

H. L. Shepherd called for more training 
of employees within industry. He thought 
that teachers should take more advice from 
business men in setting up their programs of 
education. 
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Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
in a statement to the conference marking 
the beginning of education week, said that 
the provision of educational facilities for all 
Canadians is one of the main challenges 
facing Canada. 

“Every Canadian,” he said, “must have 
the opportunity to develop his or her cap- 
abilities to the fullest. To make this pos- 
sible, all who are concerned with education 
and training must provide the paths of 
learning by which our youth can reach 
their full potential...” 





“If thoughtful employers and educators 
will study current facts together, some of 
our school programs in history, commerce, 
and social studies could be brought up to 
date. The resultant teaching would help 
young people to enter employment with a 
better understanding of economic, commer- 
cial and social facts of life,’ Mr. Shepherd 
said. 

Robert E. Byron said that in the past 
Canada had met its needs for skilled man- 
power largely by importing skilled workers, 
thereby denying Canadians a chance to par- 
ticipate fully in the development of their 
own country and in their own improvement. 

The price of this, Mr. Byron said, had 
been high unemployment as an increasingly 
mechanized society called for increasingly 
skilled men, which Canada had not been 
training. 

C. Ross Ford, reviewing technical training 
in the industrialized nations of Europe and 
Asia, said that Canada is playing in a league 
in which the competition is stiff, and against 
countries in which skill and technical com- 
petence have long been normally required in 
workers. 


In those countries, there had long been 
much closer contact between industry and 
the educationists than in Canada, Mr. Ford 
said. The purpose of this had been to ensure 
that the schools would train skilled workers 
of the type needed. He maintained that 
nation-wide standards of competence were 
essential. 


Recommendations 


From more than 100 proposals drawn up 
by the seven forums, the conference officers 
chose the following 13 for the special atten- 
tion of the delegates: 


1. Canada needs a “crash program” to 
develop a more comprehensive work force 
with “built-in mobility” to meet demands 
of the labour market through certification 
on a basis acceptable throughout the 
country. 
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2. More facilities at the secondary and 
post-secondary school level are needed to 
develop the technical skills boys and girls 
require for employment in business and 
industry. 


3. The minimum requirements for both 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
should be a uniform university degree, one 
year of further professional training, and 
some specialization in the field chosen. 


4. More stringent methods should be 
adopted to prevent undesirable candidates 
from entering the teaching profession, and 
to remove poor teachers already in it. 


5. Minimum academic qualifications 
should be established for school trustees, 
and they should be paid an honorarium 
sufficient to cover their out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 


6. Provincial laws should be amended 
where necessary to allow either of Canada’s 
two official languages to be used as the 
language of instruction in public schools, 
the choice being made according to the 
wishes of the majority of the community. 


7. Canadian history should be taught in 
such a way as to foster a greater mutual 
understanding between the two main cul- 
tural groups. 


8. Visits between English and French 
speaking Canadians in different provinces, 
and other cultural exchanges, should be pro- 
moted more actively in order to improve 
mutual understanding and derive greater 
advantage from the existence of the two 
cultures. 


9. Junior colleges should be established 
as the next step for high school graduates 
and should become the transition between 
high school and university. 


10. The federal Government should estab- 
lish a fund from which students who need 
financial assistance can obtain interest-free 
loans to cover the cost of attending an 
institution of post-secondary learning. 


11. School buildings paid for out of 
public funds should be used to the greatest 
possible extent in continuing (adult) educa- 
tion and should be planned with that use 
in mind. 

12. Provincial programs of _ subsidies, 
bursaries and tax deduction of sums spent 
for educational purposes should be broad- 
ened to include adequate provision for adult 
education. 


13. An organization of some kind should 
carry on the work of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education—either the conference 
itself or a national forum for education such 
as that suggested by Dr. Wilder Penfield, 
honorary chairman of the conference. 
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Future of the Conference 


The organizations whose withdrawal will 
apparently make it impossible for the con- 
ference to carry on in its present form 
include the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
which was the original sponsor of the CCE, 
and the Canadian Education Association. 
The latter is an organization that is financed 
by the 10 provincial governments and serves 
as a link between the departments of educa- 
tion. 


Another organization, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers, is opposed 
to the holding of another national confer- 
ence of this kind. It considers that the 
results are not worth the cost. 


The French Language Teachers’ Federa- 
tion said that the conference had served its 
purpose—that of arousing public concern 
about education. The interest thus aroused 
can now best be taken advantage of by 
provincial bodies, it said. 


Dr. Stanley Deeks of the Industrial Foun- 
dation on Education said that business could 
not be expected to continue the $250,000 
support it gave the conference to start it 
off. 


The Canadian Labour Congress, which 
has given much help to the conference, says 
that it is ready to continue its support if 
the conference continues to advance the 
cause of education as it has been doing. 


W. H. Evans, chairman of the education 
committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, told a press conference that he 
would recommend that private corporations 


should expand their programs of aid to 
education, especially in the provision of 
scholarships. 

After announcing his resignation from the 
chairmanship of the national committee, Mr. 
Swinton, President of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica of Canada, made a strong plea for the 
establishment of a Canadian Office of Edu- 
cation, reporting to Parliament, and set up 
with the full prestige and resources of a 
federal office. He suggested that, in order to 
allow the provinces to retain their share 
of control over education, the national office 
might well be a federal-provincial office, 
“conceivably financed and staffed jointly by 
the federal Government and the ten—TI say 
advisedly ten—provincial governments.” 

He said that opposition to such a plan 
would be found not only in Quebec, but all 
across Canada; but he pleaded the need for 
national considerations to take precedence 
over local ones. 

Max Swerdlow, who also announced his 
resignation, said that the problem of how 
to finance a continuing organization would 
have to be solved within six months, because 
the conference organization lacked the 
money to carry on for a longer period. 

The national committee decided that the 
final decision on the future of the organiza- 
tion should be made within from two to six 
months. A proposal that the federal Govern- 
ment should be approached for an annual 
grant of $50,000 was defeated on the 
ground that it would be hardly proper for 
the conference to accept federal money for 
education, which is constitutionally a pro- 
vincial matter. 





Research Spurred by Recent Developments in Canada 


A $1,000,000-subsidy fund by the federal Government to encourage industrial research 


and the appointment of a 14-member industrial advisory committee operating in conjunc- 
tion with the National Research Council, are recent steps designed to foster industrial 
growth over a longer period through emphasis on research. 


The matching subsidies will be administered by the National Research Council; 
they were announced by the Government in the Speech from the Throne during January. 
If the subsidy program proves satisfactory, it may be continued next year by allocation 
of additional funds. Industry will contribute at least half of the cost of any research 
project, the federal Government matching the amount. 


According to NRC President Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, the Government will support 
projects in which industry is interested, and all rights resulting from such research would 
be retained by the companies involved. Both large and small companies would be assisted 
in conducting research, which is so critical in this rapidly changing world. 


The NRC President made these remarks to a group of industry, university and 
government scientists and engineers during the opening of a $1.3-million addition to 
the research facilities of Imperial Oil Ltd. at Sarnia, Ont. on January 22. He pointed out 
that the object of the subsidy program is to spur long-term research and development 
and not to assist market research nor minor product development and trouble shooting. 
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Central Labour Bodies Submit 
Annual Memoranda to Cabinet 


Two of the three delegations ask Government fo recognize principle of naming 


labour representatives fo public bodies; Canadian Labour Congress devoted 
seventh of its brief to this subject. Labour Minister replies for Government 


Canada’s three central labour organiza- 
tions presented their annual memoranda of 
legislative and administrative recommenda- 
tions to the federal Cabinet last month. 

The delegation from the Canadian Labour 
Congress—not as large as last year’s whose 
six hundred was a record—submitted a 
brief consisting of three parts, the last of 
which complained that the Government had 
ignored organized labour when making 
appointments to boards and commissions. 
Only seven of the 24-member Cabinet were 
absent when CLC President Claude Jodoin 
read the memorandum on March 14. 

The other two delegations, from the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions and 
from the National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods, 
met with the Government on March 13. 

The Railway Brotherhoods, too, asked the 
Government to “recognize the principle of 


appointing labour representatives to public 
bodies.” They called also for the establish- 
ment of a national transportation authority 
that would incorporate the functions of the 
present Board of Transport Commissioners 
but in addition would have jurisdiction of 
interprovincial and international motor 
transportation. 

The CNTU devoted a large part of its 
memorandum to counter requests made by 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in 
its brief last November. 

At all three presentations, the Prime 
Minister had to leave during the reading 
of the memorandum, and the reading of 
the Government’s reply was left to the 
Minister of Labour. Hon. George Hees, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and Hon. 
Leon Balcer, Minister of Transport, also 
made statements in reply. 


Canadian Labour Congress 


The Canadian Labour Congress this year 
divided its annual memorandum to the 
Cabinet into three sections: domestic affairs, 
international issues, and its relationship as 
an institution with the Government. The 
brief was presented on March 14. 

In the section on domestic affairs the 
Congress commented on the economic 
situation, secondary industries, social secur- 
ity, labour legislation, the proposed Corpora- 
tions and Labour Unions Returns Act, 
broadcasting, immigration, taxation, educa- 
tion, housing, and meat inspection. 

In the section on international issues it 
dealt with economic aid and international 
political issues. The CLC outlined here a 
five-point defence program. 

In the third section of the brief, the CLC 
charged that the Government was ignoring 
organized workers when dealing with mat- 
ters “of vital concern” to them. 

Apart from this criticism, the Congress 
in its brief had some compliments for the 
Government. It was gratified to note how 
many of its proposals for restoring full 
employment, made to the Senate Committee 
on Manpower, the Government had adopted. 
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It was glad to note also that the Govern- 
ment was now supporting President Ken- 
nedy’s “bold and imaginative” trade policy. 
It welcomed the increase in old age pensions 
and in allowances to the blind and disabled. 
And it welcomed the announcement of pro- 
posed legislation to establish a system of 
contributory pensions superimposed on old 
age pensions legislation. 

The Cabinet was told that, although the 
Government might insist that the CLC 
speaks only for members in good standing 
of its affiliated unions, “the representative 
character of the Canadian Labour Congress 
as a spokesman for Canadian workers 
should not be underestimated.” 


There is a sufficient community of in- 
terest between trade unionists and those 
workers who do not belong to unions for 
the Congress to believe that it is expressing 
a viewpoint held more widely than by its 
own members, the memorandum said. 


Economic Situation 


On the economic situation, the brief 
said: “We are setting new high records in 
production, but we are not setting new low 
records in unemployment... Even with the 
upturn in production, it remains true that 
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our economy is just not growing fast enough 
to provide jobs for all the people who are 
looking for them.” 


The CLC proposals made to the Senate 
Committee on Manpower that the Govern- 
ment had adopted, the brief said, were: a 
considerable expansion in the public sector 
of the economy; temporary deficit financing; 
a substantial increase in the money supply; 
narrowing of the Canadian-American in- 
terest rate differential; exchange deprecia- 
tion; broadening of the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program, “which is now 
making a substantial contribution to the 
alleviation of winter unemployment;” extra 
incentive for new industries in surplus man- 
power areas; and provision of export credits. 


The Congress is particularly glad that fiscal 
and monetary policies are now marching to- 
gether, instead of fighting each other, and 
that the Government has refused to be in- 
timidated by the cries of people for whom 
deficit financing, any kind, any time, any 
amount, for any purpose, is still one of the 
seven deadly sins. 


For some years to come, private capital 
spending will be largely for the replacement 
of old equipment, because there is already 
too much unused industrial capacity. There- 
fore, if there is to be a substantial increase 
in total demand, “we believe that it must 
to a considerable extent come from a major 
increase in social capital.” 


The Congress regretted that: 


—there is still no provision for a Muni- 
cipal Development Bank; 


—so little has been done to further en- 
courage winter construction by introducing 
seasonal biases into monetary and _ fiscal 
policies; 

—the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program remains on a year-to-year basis; 


—the definition of “surplus manpower 
areas” for purposes of double depreciation 
is so stringent, and there is so little other 
incentive for new industries to settle in such 
areas; 


—there is still no Capital Projects Com- 
mission for the Atlantic Provinces. 


“We believe that all the measures you 
take will be strengthened and given firm 
foundation by the enactment of a Full 
Employment Act.” 


The Congress expressed satisfaction with 
the continuing increase in Canada’s export 
trade. Welcoming the Government’s support 
of President Kennedy’s trade policy, the 
CLC said Canada could not afford to join 
any bloc that would discriminate against 
goods from the United States, from the 
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European Common Market, or from Japan. 
“Canada should bend every effort to bargain 
her way into every possible market.” 


Secondary Industries 


The Canadian market is too small to give 
Canadian secondary industries the maximum 
economies of mass production, and other 
markets are closed by foreign tariffs, the 
CLC said. A reduction of foreign tariffs 
might help. But the Canadian market is too 
fragmented, split up among too many firms. 

“One possible approach to this problem 
might be the rationalization of those indus- 
tries that consist of small and inefficient 
production units; that is, concentration of 
production in one or a few efficient units.” 
This would require changes in the Combines 
Act, the CLC pointed out. 


Another CLC suggestion was that thought 
be given to the possibility of arranging with 
counterpart companies in the United States 
or elsewhere to assign production between 
the two countries on an open market basis. 


Any changes made necessary by these 
suggestions must be made gradually in order 
to avoid sudden large-scale market disrup- 
tion. Alternative jobs must be available for 
workers displaced by the changes, and such 
workers must be trained for the jobs avail- 
able and maintained while training, the 
brief declared. 


Social Security 


There are gaps in Canada’s social security 
system that need to be filled, and deficien- 
cies in existing programs, the CLC said. 

Although it welcomed the recent $10 
increase in payments to the aged, the blind 
and the disabled, the Congress believed 
that benefits should be related to changes 
in the price level and to improvements in 
living standards. “The relationship to price 
levels would afford protection against ero- 
sion in purchasing power. The need to assess 
changes in living standards would provide 
Parliament with a procedure for orderly 
review.” 

Pending the constitutional amendment 
that would apparently be necessary in order 
to introduce legislation to establish a system 
of contributory pensions, the CLC suggested 
the establishment of consultative machinery 
“whereby organized labour, management, 
agriculture and others likely to have a direct 
interest might discuss the principles on 
which this legislation might be based.” 

There has been a lack of systematic 
planning and conscious design in the 
development of social security in Canada, 
the memorandum said. 
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Labour Legislation 


The CLC repeated recommendations it 
had made in earlier submissions, “since 
nothing has happened to them in the inter- 
val.” These included proposed amendments 
to the Criminal Code to clarify the defini- 
tion of “mischief,” picketing and the role 
of the union representative; a provision for 
the check-off of union dues in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act; 
an amendment to the Vacations With Pay 
Act; enactment of a national minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour and a maximum work 
week of 40 hours; and enactment of a new 
Fair Wages Act. 

Under the “Labour Legislation” heading, 
the memorandum called for legislation 
recognizing the principle and _ collective 
bargaining for government employees and 
granting the check-off to prevailing rates 
employees who are members of CLC unions. 
[t expressed concern over the Government’s 
change in the method of determining rates 
of pay for prevailing rates employees in 
building trades classifications. 

Although it had a number of objections 
to the proposed Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act, the Congress said it 
was “prepared to live with it because we 
have nothing to hide.” 

But it objected in principle to a Bill that 
gives the impression that corporations and 
trade unions are institutions so similar in 
character that they can be governed by the 
same legislation. The CLC memorandum 
pointed out that unions already report their 
membership figures for publication in La- 
bour Organizations in Canada, and that the 
LABOUR GAZETTE describes major collective 
agreements as they are agreed to. Corpora- 
tions, on the other hand, “Operate in com- 
parative secrecy.” 

The Congress urged that it, and other 
interested parties, be given an opportunity 
to make formal representations on the Bill, 
either to a parliamentary committee or 
otherwise. 


Broadcasting 


“We are shocked at the obviously deli- 
berate efforts being made to undermine the 
CBC,” the memorandum said. “It is essential 
that the CBC be preserved and strength- 
ened.” 

Otherwise, Canada is in danger of becom- 
ing culturally an American outpost, it said. 


Immigration 


The new regulations under the Immigra- 
tion Act represent a change for the better, 
the Congress said, but “we are reluctant 
to voice a stronger opinion until they have 
withstood the test of application.” 
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Despite this gratification, the CLC ex- 
pressed disappointment that the Immigration 
Act itself has remained unchanged. 


Taxation 


The burden of taxation is not distributed 
as equitably as it might be, the memoran- 
dum said. There are loop-holes in the 
Income Tax Act that should be plugged, 
and there should be a capital gains tax. 
Greater relief should be afforded those with 
lower incomes, both by reducing the impact 
of the sales tax and by a reduction in the 
income tax rate. 

The Congress mentioned recent “propa- 
ganda” for a reduction in the corporation 
income tax as an inducement to greater 
capital investment and for replacement of 
the present progressive income tax by a 
flat tax rate. “This is so flagrantly inequit- 
able and reactionary a proposal that we 
feel inclined to assume that it would receive 
no serious attention from your govern- 
ment.” 


Education 


On education the Congress said that, 
because the standard of education varies 
between provinces and because a great many 
children who could benefit from additional 
education have left school, “the federal 
Government can and should intervene.” 

Grants-in-aid could be used to raise stand- 
ards in poorer provinces and otherwise 
broaden educational opportunities. Univer- 
sity grants, valuable as they may be, are 
not enough. 

The Government should ensure that every 
child is able to acquire all the education 
he can assimilate, and should encourage the 
provinces to make this their goal too. 


Other Recommendations 


The problem of adequate housing at a 
reasonable cost for those with lower income 
remains largely unsolved, despite the large 
volume built since the war. “We wish to 
urge you to place an increasing emphasis 
on low rental and subsidized housing,” the 
CLC said. It also said the Government 
should give attention to the problem of 
urban blight. 


The Congress urged the federal Govern- 
ment to consider “the establishment of an 
Air Transport Industry Council composed 
of representatives from government, aircraft 
producers, air lines and interested trade 
unions, to review and anticipate aircraft 
needs in Canada.’” 

Other recommendations dealt with legis- 
lation leading to the elimination of trading 
stamps; effective control over the drug in- 
dustry; regulation of private pension plans; 
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all possible steps to safeguard, maintain 
and expand a healthy, efficient textile indus- 
try; a national advisory committee on fair 
employment practices; and the establish- 
ment of a Canadian deep-sea fleet. 


The memorandum called for more effec- 
tive co-ordination between the National 
Employment Service and vocational train- 
ing programs. 


International Issues 


In the second of the three divisions of 
its brief, the CLC commended the Govern- 
ment for its support of the United Nations. 

While looking toward universal disarmament, 
Canada would not serve the cause of peace by 
a policy of armed neutrality or by unilateral 
disarmament, while the rest of the world re- 
mains fully armed. Until world disarmament 
is achieved, Canada must maintain, consistent 
with her resources, an effective military estab- 
lishment which can be useful to herself, her 
allies and the United Nations. 


The Government was urged to review its 
defence budget and policy, keeping in mind 
the following: 


1. Refusal to permit nuclear weapons on 
Canadian soil or in the hands of Canadian 
forces; 


2. A critical examination of Canada’s 
commitments under NATO and NORAD; 


3. Elimination of frills and waste from 
our defence expenditures; 


4. A substantial reduction in defence 
expenditures and the transfer of such funds 
to the public sector at home and to increased 
aid to economically less-developed countries 
abroad; and 


5. A comprehensive national plan for the 
gradual channelling of defence expenditures 
into constructive peaceful projects, thereby 
avoiding sudden economic dislocation should 
universal disarmament be achieved. 


Previous requests for assistance to eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries have 
been answered, but the volume of aid should 
be much greater, the Congress declared. 
“The target figure should be a sum equal 
to at least one per cent of our national 
income.” 

An additional need is for a pool of experts 
ready on short notice to be sent on specific 
assignments to underdeveloped nations, and 
the Government should undertake a training 
program for candidates chosen for such 
tasks. 

In addition, a number of international 
political issues merited the Government’s 
consideration. These included peace between 
Israel and the Arab States, freedom of 
navigation in the Suez Canal, recognition of 
the People’s Republic of China and _ its 
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admission to the U.N., reunification of 
Korea and of Viet Nam, self-determination 
for the people of Tibet and Algeria and all 
colonial people, and the preservation of the 
borders of India, now under attack by 
Communist China. 


The CLC and the Government 


The Congress allotted more than seven 
pages—one seventh of its brief—to the kind 
of relationship that exists between the Gov- 
ernment and the CLC. “This issue has the 
appearance of being of concern only to the 
Canadian Labour Congress itself but in 
reality is more pervasive in its effect. ... it 
represents in broader terms the attitude 
of governments toward voluntary associa- 
tions.” 


Speaking bluntly on what it described as 
a grievance, the CLC said: 

It is a regrettable fact that so far as your 
government is concerned, the Canadian Labour 
Congress and organized labour in general are 
institutions frequently to be ignored when you 
are considering issues of national importance. 
Time after time, on the question of appoint- 
ments to royal commissions and to consultative 
and other bodies, organized labour has been 
either completely by-passed or the selection 
of trade union representatives has been such 
as to lead to no other conclusion than that 
it was based on political considerations... 

Where the organized wage-earners of. this 
country are concerned, they are consistently 
deprived of the right to have their viewpoint 
represented even on issues where they are 
most directly and vitally concerned. 


One example cited by the Congress was 
the appointments to the Royal Commission 
on Health Services. Appointed were repre- 
sentatives of the medical, dental and nursing 
professions, business, universities, with a 
judge as chairman. Neither agriculture or 
labour is represented. 


But of even more vital concern to union 
members was the investigation being made 
by the Committee of Inquiry into the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. More than 
4,000,000 wage and salary earners contri- 
bute to the fund, “yet there is not a single 
member of that Committee, however quali- 
fied in every other respect, who can claim 
to represent the employee interest.” 


The Government’s failure to consult the 
Congress for nominees to various commis- 
sions “indicates a deliberate policy of by- 
passing the Congress wherever possible,” 
the memorandum said. 

One notable exception to this policy 
acknowledged by the CLC was the appoint- 
ment of labour members to trade missions 
sent abroad by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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“It has occurred to us that this policy of 
indifference to the views of organized labour 
may spring from the fact that the Canadian 
Labour Congress has in the last few years 
been involved in the formation of a new 
political party,” the memorandum said. 
“The Congress has no apologies to make for 
actions which followed convention deci- 
sions.” In taking such action, it has followed 
examples set by the trade union movements 
of Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Holland and other countries of the 
free world. 


The Government's Reply 


Because he had to leave, the Prime 
Minister left the Government’s reply to 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 


To the charge that the Government was 
ignoring organized labour when making 
appointments to boards and commissions, 
Mr. Starr pointed out that the Government 
had appointed 49 “good trade unionists” 
since it took office. Most of these appoint- 
ments were made after consultation and 
agreement with the CLC. 


“The Government cannot bind itself to 
accept all CLC recommendations and only 
CLC recommendations. No one body can 
claim the exclusive and final right to make 
nominations to public office—nobody ex- 
cept the Government...This duty cannot 


be abrogated to any other organization or 


group.” 

In the rest of his reply, Mr. Starr dealt 
with that part of the CLC brief that dealt 
with domestic issues. 

He found it strange that in one place 
in the brief “the Government is paying con- 
siderable attention to the recommendations 
of the Congress” but in another that “the 
Government is paying no attention what- 
soever to the opinions, either of the Con- 
gress or of organized labour in general.” 


The Minister then listed several items in 
the Government’s program with which the 
Congress had expressed support. 


When referring to the CLC comments on 
old age pensions, Mr. Starr told the dele- 
gation “something that probably you do not 
know.” Of the supplementary pensions paid 
by some provinces, the federal Government 
pays 50 per cent, he said. 

He referred to the announcement in the 
Speech from the Throne that a National 
Welfare Council would be set up. To the 
Council would be referred all social legis- 
lation, which the brief had said was a 
patchwork. 
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The Minister of Labour expressed surprise 
that the Congress had not dealt to any great 
extent with automation, “which President 
Kennedy just some few weeks ago described 
as the supreme domestic challenge of the 
sixties.” Nor was there a reference in the 
brief to “the massive training program that 
will provide facilities for an additional 
100,000 Canadians through new and addi- 
tional construction of some 245 schools 
across this country. 


“This comprises an expenditure of some 
$270 million, with the federal Government 
commitment being more than $180 million. 
This is going to be done on or before March 
33,1903. 


He reminded the labour delegation that 
he had written to the provinces concerning 
an increase to $50 a week, of which the 
federal Government pays 75 per cent, in the 
allowance paid to a person undergoing train- 
ing. “We realize we must also give an 
incentive to the worker to take up” training 
in industry. 


“Unemployment remains a very serious 
problem,” the Minister declared. There has 
been a continuing improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation, however. January unem- 
ployment was at the lowest percentage in 
any January since 1957. There were 161,000 
more Canadians at work than in January 
the year before, 600,000 more than in 
January 1956. There were 148,000 fewer 


, unemployed than at this time last year and 


45,000 more jobs in manufacturing than a 
year ago. 

Referring to the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, Mr. Starr pointed out 
that more than 2,500 municipalities were 
participating this year, and that something 
over 121,000 jobs were being provided. 

The enforcement of a Full Employment 
Act, suggested by the CLC, “would be 
impossible without full regimentation of the 
economy.” And without full enforcement, 
“such an Act would be meaningless and 
would become simply window-dressing.” 

About Bill C-38 he said only that it 
places labour unions and corporations on 
the same footing “in so far as public 
responsibility is concerned.” 


When replying to the CLC remarks on 
Newfoundland labour legislation, Mr. Starr 
revealed that the government of Newfound- 
land had recently made certain commit- 
ments, and that these had been submitted to 
the ILO Governing Body, which had 
approved the report. “We acted as a go- 
between to get this information,” the Minis- 
ter said. 
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Claude Jodoin 


After hearing from Mr. Starr, and from 
Hon. Léon Balcer, who spoke briefly in 
French, Claude Jodoin spoke. He com- 
mented that the Government had answers 
ready, and wondered if the Congress had 
been right in letting the Government have 
copies of its brief in advance. Would it be 


possible for the Congress to have the 
Government’s reply in advance, he asked. 

He said the question of labour representa- 
tion on government bodies was a question 
of principle. The Congress did not question 
the individuals who had been appointed. 
But “in nominations of this sort, no matter 
how competent they may be, the individuals 
do not count; it is, necessarily, what they 
represent.” 


Confederation of National Trade Unions 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions launched a counter-offensive to the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce “Opera- 
tion Freedom” in its annual memorandum 
presented to the federal Cabinet on March 
lS 

Charging that the Chamber has shown 
“stinginess and social conservatism” in its 
recommendations on labour matters and 
accusing it of “McCarthyism” in using 
myths as arguments in its defence of free 
enterprise, the brief rose to the defence of 
state intervention in such matters as broad- 
casting, film making and public printing. 

The CNTU delegation, more than a 
hundred strong, was led by General Presi- 
dent Jean Marchand. The brief was read 
by the secretary, Marcel Pepin. 

The delegation was received by Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker accompanied by 
nine members of his Cabinet. 

The official welcome was extended, in 
French, by the Minister of Transport, Hon. 
Léon Balcer, who said that one of the 
reasons for the optimism that exists over 
the economic situation of Canada today 
is due to the close co-operation that exists 
between the Government and labour unions. 

In his introduction to the brief, President 
Marchand noted that his organization, 110,- 
000-strong and grouping more than 550 
unions, is authentically Canadian and that 
it attempts to reflect “not only the needs 
of the Canadian workers but also their 
philosophy of life and their understanding 
of politics.” 

The main recommendations of the mem- 
orandum concern the banning of nuclear 
weapons, the need for full employment and 
economic planning, the implementation of a 
national health insurance scheme, the regu- 
lating of television programming and the 
financing of electoral expenses. 


The CNTU Brief 
Nuclear Weapons 
The CNTU reiterated its opposition not 
only to the production and the stockpiling 
of nuclear weapons on our territory but 
also to their use by Canadian armed forces. 
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Stating that the problem posed by nuclear 
weapons to the conscience of mankind “is 
of such a magnitude as to throw all other 
problems in the background,” the brief 
stated that only an enlightened world 
opinion will prevent over-all destruction. It 
added that Canada must not only oppose 
the enlargement of the “nuclear club” but 
must also proceed to its dissolution. 


Canada’s Economic Future 


The CNTU called for “a realistic and 
progressive economic policy” to eliminate 
unemployment and to improve Canada’s 
standard of living. As Canada can not 
achieve this alone, the brief suggested that 
the choice is between joining the existing 
economic blocs or working toward the 
creation of a new common market. Failing 
this, the CNTU fears that Canada will be 
pushed into a customs union with the 
United States, and that this would result 
in political integration. 

On the subject of American domination 
of our economic life, the CNTU emphasized 
that “ it is unacceptable that head corpora- 
tions in the United States prevent Canadian 
subsidiaries from having access to certain 
foreign markets which they retain for them- 
selves.” 

The brief praised the Government for its 
stand on trade with Cuba and China while 
asserting that this position should not be 
construed as a show of hostility toward the 
United States. “Our friendly relations must 
be based on the postulate that we are a 
sovereign country wishing to remain so,” 
the CNTU said. 


Economic Aid 


Drawing attention to the joint campaign 
launched by the ICCTU and the IGETU? to 
restore union and political freedom in Spain, 
the CNTU called upon the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to support this initiative “by every 
means within its power.” 
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At the same time, the CNTU expressed 
the wish that Canada increase its aid to 
underdeveloped countries, suggesting that 
this help should amount to at least one per 
cent of our national income. 


Unemployment 


The CNTU again called for “a rational 
and ingenious organization of the economy” 
as a cure for unemployment. 


After stating that it is imperative that 
full employment be achieved in Canada, the 
brief said that the theory of laisser-faire has 
become obsolete because “in the industrial 
and commercial activities of a nation there 
are much more important values at stake 
than the freedom of the few to act accord- 
ing to their whims or their short-sighted 
interests.” 


After charging that the Government has 
not devoted the efforts required to solve 
unemployment, the brief added: 

For many years, we have been suggesting 
the creation of a National Economic Advisory 
and Planning Council which, in conjunction 
with provincial and municipal governments, 
would think out our economy and advise the 
government on the most appropriate measures 
to be adopted for achieving full employment 
and insuring a sufficient and constant economic 
growth. The problem is of such importance that 
the Government should also set up a Depart- 
ment of Economy to apply investment and 
territory-planning policies elaborated according 
to the plan which we have just briefly outlined. 


Financial assistance to municipalities, to 
better allow them to benefit from the Winter 
Works Incentive Program, was also urged. 
The CNTU suggested that the Government, 
either directly or by offering guarantees to 
financial institutions, should make it easier 
for municipalities to borrow at low interest 
costs for undertaking or completing useful 
public works. 


Shipping 


Withdrawal from the Commonwealth 
Shipping Agreement of 1931 was again 
urged by the Quebec labour body. 

While it welcomed the Government’s 
decision to provide subsidies for the Cana- 
dian shipbuilding industry and to restrict 
coastal trade on the Great Lakes and in the 
St. Lawrence River to ships built and regis- 
tered in Canada, the CNTU said that it 
was concerned over the number of British 
vessels that would again operate, next 
season, on the Great Lakes. 

The brief noted also that the repeated 
demands for labour representation on the 
Canadian Maritime Commission, the estab- 
lishment of the shipbuilding industry under 
the federal labour code, and the abolition 
of the “target incentive system” still remain 
unanswered. 
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Chamber of Commerce Brief 


The CNTU devoted a large portion of its 
brief to refute assertions made by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in its 
presentation to the federal Cabinet last 
WOvember 1... ec. 1901, Oem l 25a 

Charging that the Chamber had embarked 
on a systematic drive to restrain the inter- 
vention of the state in Canadian economic 
life, the CNTU came to the defence of such 
bodies as the National Film Board, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Queen’s Printer. 

After pointing out that labour bodies 
in Canada do not call for the complete 
socialization of our economic life and that 
Canadian workers had always recognized the 
role of private enterprise, the brief argued 
that “we can not accept that an interested 
group should call for the abolition of public 
enterprises at a time when every informed 
citizen recognizes that the public sector of 
our economy must indeed be reinforced 
in order to achieve a fair balance.” 

The CNTU also said that the Chamber’s 
“Operation Freedom” smacked of “Mc- 
Carthyism.” The brief challenged the Cham- 
ber to show, as it has claimed, that “govern- 
mental action necessarily reduces the sense 
of initiative.” 

The best defence against communism, 
asserted the CNTU, is the elimination of 
social injustice in our country as well as 
in the rest of the world. 

The brief also objected to some of the 
Chamber’s suggestions regarding labour- 
management relations. 

It found odd the fact that the Chamber, 
while advocating the withdrawal of the 
Government from a number of fields it has 
occupied for years, begged for increased 
intervention in labour matters. 

In refuting some of the suggestions of 
the Chamber, the brief pointed out: 

To order a vote during a strike, at any time 
the employer chooses, is tantamount to handing 
over to one of the two enemies in a time of 
conflict the strategy of the other. 

To ban sympathy strikes and to restrict 
picketing would destroy the very essence of 
trade unions which rests on the solidarity of 
workers. 

To allow appeal of the decisions of the 
Labour Relations Board and of arbitration 
boards over legal points would tend to make 
wholly intolerable the already protracted delays 
in procedures. 


Board of Broadcast Governors 


The CNTU strongly opposed any “show 
of tolerance” by the Board of Broadcast 
Governors toward the private radio and 
television stations because of the stations’ 
difficulty in financing their operations. Were 
the Board to reduce the standards it has set 
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because of financial difficulties faced by 
some stations, the brief argued, it would 
be failing in its duty. 

“Private station-owners must accept to 
bear the consequences of competition, 
whether it means making profits or suffering 
iosses,” added the brief. 


The CNTU went on record in support of 
the “Canadian content regulations.” 


If private enterprise is unable to comply 
with these regulations due to economic con- 
ditions, the CNTU suggested that this would 
be “indisputable evidence of the need to 
resort exclusively to public enterprise in the 
field of television.” 


Election Expenses 


On the eve of a federal election, the 
CNTU expressed regret that the law has 
not yet been amended in order to set a 
maximum that candidates and _ electoral 
parties can spend and, at the same time, 
to insure payment, by the State, of basic 
expenses incurred by all “serious” can- 
didates. 


Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act 


In referring to the proposed legislation 
calling for unions to make public certain 
information regarding their structure, con- 
stitution and financial affairs, the CNTU 
stated that it has no objection, being a 
democratic organization, to doing so. 


However, it did call for legislation placing 
companies on the same basis as unions. 


Mr. Marchand also raised the status of 
such legislation in respect to unions not 
falling under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Government. He suggested that such legis- 
lation, regarding unions operating within 
provincial jurisdiction, would be wi/tra vires. 


Karlier Recommendations 


The second part of the brief, which was 
not read, contained a review of the various 
representations that the labour body has 
made to the federal Government in the past. 
It outlined the views of the CNTU on such 
varied matters as automation, the produc- 
tivity council, the price spreads on food 
products, the arbitration of prices, lotteries, 
pensions and the handicapped. 


The Government's Reply 


In the absence of the Prime Minister, 
who had to leave in the middle of the 
presentation, the Government’s reply to the 
brief was given by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, and 
the Minister of Transport. 
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Hon. Michael Starr 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael 
Starr, dealt at length with a number of 
problems raised in the brief. On unemploy- 
ment he gave the January employment 
figures and pointed to the success of the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program. 
(These figures were given also to the 
Canadian Labour Congress; see above.) 


He did say that unemployment “remains 
one of the most urgent issues of our time.” 
But the Government had taken some action. 
He mentioned especially incentives for 
research, easement in corporation taxes, 
incentives for industry to establish them- 
selves in areas where unemployment has 
been chronic over the years, loans to small 
businesses and increased lending power for 
the Industrial Development Bank. 


The Minister referred to the fact that 
the Throne Speech, this session, indicated 
that the Government is seeking the con- 
currence of the provinces for the necessary 
constitutional amendments that would per- 
mit the introduction of a contributory system 
of old age pensions and related survival and 
disability benefits. 


Touching on the problem of automation, 
Mr. Starr said a recent study in the United 
States showed that there are some 25,000 
people displaced every week because of 
automation. The Productivity Council, he 
suggested, by giving labour and manage- 
ment an opportunity to meet and to voice 
their views, should help produce solutions. 


One of the major necessities with regard 
to automation is the upgrading of the labour 
force. “New skills, new training and new 
techniques must be invoked in order to 
keep pace with new technology,” said the 
Minister. 

He added: 


We have embarked upon the most massive 
training prosram that has ever been undertaken 
in this country, at any one time, which will, 
within a few short years, change the complexion 
of the labour force in so far as the basic skills 
are concerned. 


He spelled out the Government’s program 
as follows: 

—We have tackled the older worker 
problem through an educational process; 

—We have directed our attention to the 
youngsters, who may be dropping out of 
school, to complete their education; 

—We have given the provinces an incen- 
tive of 75 per cent of the cost of training 
unemployed workers; 

—We have embarked upon a capital pro- 
gram with the objective of providing new 
schools, new equipment and fully trained 
teachers. 
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Hon. George Hees 

As Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Hon. George Hees commented on two 
problems raised by the brief: the European 
Common Market and exports. 

To join the European Common Market, 
warned the Minister, would mean _ that 
Canada would have to compete on a free 
trade basis with European industries that 
enjoy four advantages. These advantages 
he characterized as technological skill, low 
wage rates, great efficiency, and real effec- 
tive co-operation between labour and man- 
agement. 

As to joining a North Atlantic Common 
Market, Mr. Hees pointed out that the 
United States, with a gross national product 
15 times that of Canada, would have to 
increase its production only one fifteenth to 
supply the Canadian market. 

Mr. Hees also recalled that while a 
common market means free trade for the 
participants it implies at the same time the 
erection of a common external tariff against 
other trading nations, many of them tradi- 
tional customers of Canada. 

Nevertheless, the Minister stated that 
Canada has tackled the problem of unem- 
ployment by reducing imports and increas- 
ing exports. “In five years our exports have 
increased by 20 per cent and our imports 
have increased by only 34 per cent,” he said. 

In terms of jobs, this means just this, that 
today we are producing 800 million dollars 
more of goods in Canada, with Canadian 
labour, than in 1957. The year before we took 
over, we were buying 713 million dollars more 
goods than we were exporting and giving jobs 
to people outside of Canada. Today, we are 
now manufacturing 800 million dollars more 
goods in Canada than we were in those days 
and Canadians are getting those jobs. 

In concluding, Mr. Hees emphasized that 
Europe’s recovery was due less to the 
Common Market than to the fact that “in 
every industry, in every factory, labour and 
management sit down at the same table. 
That is what we Canadians must do,” he 
advised. 


Hon. Léon Balcer 


Speaking in French, the Minister of 
Transport restricted his remarks to the ship- 
building industry and the Commonwealth 
Shipping Agreement. 
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Hon. Léon Balcer disclosed that the 
Canadian shipbuilding industry is presently 
at work on 119 ships, worth 108 million 
dollars. He added that the Maritime Com- 
mission is also studying 40 more applications 
calling for an expenditure of another 16 
million dollars. 


The Minister disclosed also that Canada 
has asked the signatories of the Common- 
wealth Shipping Agreement to release her 
from her obligations. Only two Common- 
wealth countries have not yet agreed and 
their consent is expected in a matter of 
weeks. 


“As soon as we have this consent,” said 
Mr. Balcer, “we will introduce the required 
legislation to restrict to Canadian-built and 
Canadian-registered ships our inland waters 
from the line of Cap-des-Rosiers-Havre 
Saint-Pierre.” 


Hon. Jacques Flynn 


At the request of the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Hon. Jacques Flynn, expressed the thanks 
of the Government for the brief and the 
impartial fashion in which its representa- 
tions were made. 


Chiding the President, who had com- 
mented that the next election was to be 
fought over unemployment, Mr. Flynn sug- 
gested that it might be more profitable if 
employment were discussed. 


Mr. Marchand’s Answer 


The President of the CNTU, in the light 
of the Government’s reply, praised what is 
being done in the field of vocational training 
but commented that to have “learned unem- 
ployed” is not the solution and that the 
efforts of the federal Department of Labour 
will be fruitful only to the extent that 
Canada enjoys full employment. 


As to the problem of joining a common 
market, Mr. Marchand recognized that 
there exist many difficulties but argued we 
will have to face these difficulties sooner or 
later. He also remarked that low wage 
rates, while a factor, are not that important, 
as the United States, with the highest wage 
rates in the world, are still the biggest 
industrial nation. 
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International Railway Brotherhoods 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods pre- 
sented its annual brief to the federal Gov- 
ernment on March 13. 


The delegation presenting the submission 
was headed by A. A. Hutchinson of The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Chairman 
of the Committee. The delegates were re- 
ceived by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, and members of his Cabinet. 
Accompanying Ministers who replied to the 
brief were Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour; Hon. Léon Balcer, Minister of 
Transport; and Hon. George Hees, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 

In its brief the Committee recommended 
revision of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and expressed concern over the deple- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
It noted “with satisfaction that it is intended 
to revise and amend the Immigration Act,” 
asked for more vocational training, re- 
quested more income tax exemptions. The 
Brotherhoods expressed alarm at some 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Transportation; requested elimination, in 
time, of all level crossings; recommended 
the creation, by Act of Parliament, of 
a Canadian transportation authority that 
would incorporate the present functions of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada; and renewed efforts to obtain better 
health and sanitation standards for railway 
employees. 

The railwaymen suggested that all govern- 
ments “recognize the principle of appoint- 
ing labour representatives to public bodies, 
boards and commissions.” 

Other members of the delegation were: 
H. E. Campbell, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
A. R. Gibbons, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; W. G. McGregor, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; T. W. 
Read, Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, AFL; and H. A. Stockdale, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen. J. A. 
Huneault, Vice-Chairman of Committee, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees; and L. J. Wagner, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brakemen, were absent. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Although recent statistics showed an im- 
provement, unemployment was still a major 
problem in Canada, said the brief. In its 
previous submission, the Committee had 
commended the Government for its decision 
to revise the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
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this year it expressed approval of the 
appointment of the “Gill” Committee to 
make recommendations for the revision. 
The delegation repeated some of the sug- 
gestions it had made to the Gill Committee: 
—*“Contributions should be collected from 
the employee and the employer based on all 
earnings of $7,200 per year or less.” 
—Such contributions to the Fund should 
be on the basis of one third of the total 
requirements payable by each of the follow- 
ing: employee, employer and government. 
—Benefits should be based on two thirds 
of basic earnings. 


—The waiting period should be elim- 
inated. 

—Some consideration should be given to 
providing benefits for insured workers who 
become unemployed because of illness and 
disability. 

—The subsection on interlocking seniority 
should be revised. 


The brief expressed deep concern over 
the depletion of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund. “We believe this result has come 
about by use of the Fund for purposes for 
which it was never intended—‘seasonal 
unemployment” as an example, for which 
funds were provided from other sources in 
the past.” 

The Government was commended for its 
efforts to prevent defrauding the Fund. “We 
believe that the results justify activity in 
that direction.” 

The Brotherhoods believed the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee could 
serve a more useful purpose if it were 
enlarged and required to meet more fre- 
quently. 


Immigration 


Unskilled workers should not be en- 
couraged to come to Canada when there 
were so many of them among the unem- 
ployed already, the Brotherhoods stated in 
their brief. They added that it was a matter 
of great regret that so many students were 
leaving high school before graduation and 
thus have to be considered unskilled. 

The brief again urged that the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Immigration work 
closely together so that the unemployment 
situation would be kept in mind. 


Education 
The Government was commended for 
“recognizing the necessity to move away 
from the traditional concepts of education 
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toward the new concept of continuing edu- 
cation.” The railwaymen expressed approval 
of the Government’s financial support to 
education: to the unemployed while under- 
going training, to universities, to vocational 
training, etc. 

“The policy of the Government of 
Canada and the provincial Governments in 
regard to training of the unemployed de- 
serves encouragement and support.” 

The Brotherhoods, pointing out that 
approximately 70 per cent of the unem- 
ployed lack education beyond Grade 8, 
said that one solution was “to find the 
means of motivating those presently in the 
school system to remain there until they 
are qualified for employment in a highly 
technological society.” 

The Government could possibly do more 
for vocational training, the brief said. 

“We respectfully suggest that your Gov- 
ernment give consideration to the establish- 
ment of facilities designed to co-ordinate 
existing public and private schemes, develop 
relative information and publicize same to 
all concerned,” added the brief. 


Income Tax Act 


Insufficient purchasing power for goods 
and services was a contributory factor to 
unemployment, the brief held. “One method 
of stimulating purchasing power can be 
accomplished by increasing income tax 
exemptions, particularly for those with rela- 
tively low incomes.” 

The Brotherhood therefore suggested the 
following amendments to the Income Tax 
Act: 

—Increasing statutory exemptions to 
$1,500 for single taxpayers; $3,000 for tax- 
payers having married or equivalent status; 
and increasing the exemption for each 
dependent. 

—Allowing as a deduction all expenses 
incurred for meals and lodging by railway 
workers required to carry out their duties 
away from their permanent place of resi- 
dence. 


—Allowing as a deduction all expendi- 
tures made by the taxpayer for medical and 
dental expenses for himself and dependents. 


The Railway Act 


“We do not question the right of railways 
to make whatever reductions they can to 
bring about economies in operation but we 
do feel very deeply that such economies 
should take into account some humanities 
and that the welfare of the employees should 
be given some consideration. 
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“The second volume of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Transportation 
has done nothing to allay our anxiety but, 
on the contrary, has increased it,” the brief 
said. 


The Report makes no recommendation for 
taking care of employees who may be 
forced to change their place of residence 
when railways abandon branch lines, the 
Brotherhood asserted. 


Concern was expressed also over the re- 
commendation that the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act should be repealed; 
its compensation provisions would be of 
great value to employees if railway services 
were consolidated, as the Royal Commission 
recommended. 


Eliminating Level Crossings 


After commending the Government for 
making additional funds available to the 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund, the Brother- 
hoods declared that the ultimate solution 
to the crossing accident problem was even- 
tual elimination of all level crossings. 

The delegation suggested that the Minis- 
ter of Transport ask the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, in co-operation with the 
National Research Council, to conduct 
experiments “as to the practicability of a 
visible and/or audible warning system at 
railway crossings for all public-carrying con- 
veyances.” 


National Transportation Policy 


The brief pointed out that railways, like 
many other industries, “have been caught 
in the economic squeeze between rising 
operating costs and diminishing returns; 
however, railways, unlike most business 
enterprises, are not free to solve their prob- 
lems by discretionary action.” 

Reviewing the legislative railway controls 
of the past, the brief pointed out that 
inland-waters transportation, pipe lines, and 
air transport had been added as subjects 
of related legislation. “We feel the time has 
come when Parliament should reconsider 
the question of control” of interprovincial 
trucking, the Committee said. 

“The National Legislative Committee 
recommends to the Government of Canada, 
the creation, by a separate act of Parlia- 
ment, of a Canadian transportation author- 
ity, to combine and include the present 
functions...of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada, and that such 
transportation authority be empowered to 
extend its jurisdiction to the regulation and 
control of interprovincial and international 
motor transportation.” 
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Health and Sanitation, Railway Employees 


Referring to annual submissions of May 
1958, January 1959 and February 1960, in 
which the Brotherhoods requested that 
sanitary facilities, drinking water, sleeping 
accommodation, and eating facilities be pro- 
vided for railway employees, the brief 
expressed disappointment with the lack of 
results obtained. 


The Prime Minister did announce in 1960 
that “turn-around comforts” for railroad 
employees would be considered by a Par- 
liamentary committee. No legislation was 
introduced and in its 1961 brief the Brother- 
hoods repeated its request, pointing out that 
a sessional committee was authorized to deal 
only with matters relating to Government- 
owned transportation services. 


The Brotherhoods had received a copy 
of the report of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, which had studied the 
question, but were “extremely disappointed 
with the statements and conclusions.” The 
sanitation “standards” referred to in the 
report failed to cover many of the cate- 
gories singled out for attention in the 
Committee’s briefs. 


There was discrimination in supplying 
sanitary facilities to air line employees but 
not to railway employees, the brief con- 
tended. The provision for and maintenance 
of toilet and drinking facilities should be 
comparable to those provided the travelling 
public. “The maintenance of these facilities 
in a sanitary condition could or should be 
regulated by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, in co-operation with 
other public health authorities.” 


Citing one of several examples, Mr. 
Hutchinson said: “With the extension of 
runs with diesel locomotives, we now have 
runs, for example between Winnipeg and 
Sioux Lookout, of practically 300 miles. The 
men get on that engine in Winnipeg and 
there are no toilet facilities for them on 
the engine and they are there for five or 
six hours. It is not right or reasonable.” 


Mr. Hutchinson stated that the lack of 
comfort facilities on diesel locomotives 
could some day cause an engineer to stop 
a train and go off in search of public 
washroom facilities. He said if this con- 
dition was not remedied, the unions might 
instruct their men to stop trains to look 
for public facilities. 


Labour Representation on Public Bodies 


“We suggest that all governments should 
recognize the principle of appointing labour 
representatives to public bodies, boards and 
commissions,” said the brief, adding that no 
other person was more familiar with the 
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needs and views of the worker than his 
elected representative in the trade union 
movement. Although the Canadian economy 
depended on labour, the brief said, its 
accredited representative had a voice on 
few public boards and commissions. 


Technological Change 


The Brotherhoods commended the Gov- 
ernment for the machinery and personnel 
now exploring the labour and social prob- 
lems that go along with technological 
change. 


The Government's Reply 


After the Prime Minister had asked for 
the list of unfulfilled requests for sanitation 
measures that Mr. Hutchinson said he had 
prepared, Mr. Diefenbaker called on the 
Minister of Labour. 

On the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
Mr. Starr thought it would be inappropriate 
for him to make any remarks at this time 
because the relevant points in the railway- 
men’s brief were similar to those submitted 
by the group to the Gill Committee, “which 
has been set up to look into all aspects of 
unemployment insurance.” 

He joined the Brotherhoods in their con- 
cern over the large number of students who 
are dropping out of school, and stressed 
how closely his Department also was con- 
cerned with this problem. Technological 
changes in industry made it more difficult 
for students to obtain jobs if not properly 
trained. 

His Department had contacted many 
parents during the past two years, in a Stay 
in School Campaign, and “there is already 
a concrete indication that this Stay in School 
Campaign is bearing fruit,” he said. “Any- 
where from. 25 per cent to 50, pen, cent 
increases are shown in school attendance in 
Grade 13 down. I am sure that this will 
be a source of satisfaction to you, as it 
certainly is to the Government.” 

The Minister of Labour then reviewed 
the actions the federal Government was 
taking in vocational and technical training 
to prepare young people as well as older 
ones for jobs in a rapidly changing tech- 
nology. He stressed the incentives being 
given the provinces to train people. “We 
have suggested to the Provinces that they 
pay a man $50 a week while he is taking 
his training. If he is a family man he will 
be able to keep his family together during 
that period of time. We will pay 75 per 
cent of the subsistence allowance also.” 
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Under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act some 245 new 
schools are being built across Canada. These 
schools will provide facilities for 100,000 
students in the technical training field. 

In the field of training in industry, the 
federal Government was studying how, 
along with the provincial Governments and 
industry, training plans can be set up in 
industry “where people are to be displaced 
by automation. We would rather have them 
on the job training and ready to fit into 
another job than to be unemployed.” 

As to labour representation, “we have 
been very scrupulous and careful and atten- 
tive to see that labour has its representa- 
tion.” In the Department of Labour alone, 
he added, there were 30 labour representa- 
tives on various committees. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
who had formerly been Minister of Trans- 


port, pointed out that on every trade mis- 
sion sent abroad, there is at least one labour 
representative. 

The Minister of Transport told the dele- 
gation that the “important and difficult 
problems” they had raised were going to be 
dealt with “in a very comprehensive 
fashion.” The problem of Section 182 was 
to be studied by the Standing Committee 
on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
at this Session. 

Mr. Balcer thought the Brotherhoods sug- 
gestion about a warning system at railway 
crossings for all public carrying convey- 
ances was “an extremely sound proposal.” 

Here Mr. Hutchinson drew attention 
again to the delegation’s requests concerning 
Section 182 of the Railway Act, giving a 
history of the section and citing instances 
in which the railways had evaded its 
requirements. 





Three Provincial Labour Federations 
Present Annual Briefs to Government 


Quebec Federation of Labour proposes direct government intervention in economy 
N.S. Federation demands immediate action to solve ‘serious employment crisis’ 
Alberta Federation calls for implementation of five-day, 30-hour work week 


Quebec Federation of Labour 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC) 
presented its annual brief to the Govern- 
ment of Quebec on February 26. The dele- 
gation from the Federation, representing 
235,000 members, was led by Roger Provost, 
President. 

In its brief, the QFL requested: 

—Direct government intervention in the 
economy, and increased nationalization. 

—Inter-Government co-operation (the 
European Economic Community was cited 
as a model). 

—Expansion of the provincial Govern- 
ment’s planned public-private investment 
corporation to enable the investment of the 
savings Of Quebec residents in industry in 
the province. 

—Establishment of a steel industry in 
Quebec. 

These measures were essential in the fight 
against unemployment in Quebec, the QFL 
said. 

Labour reforms requested in the brief 
included: 


—Drafting of a “coherent and equitable” 
labour code; 


—Abolition of last year’s amendment to 
the Labour Relations Act (Bill No. 78) 
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that provides for compulsory arbitration 
and the banning of strikes during the term 
of a collective agreement; 

—Recognition of the right of provincial 
civil servants and of forestry workers to 
belong to labour unions; 

—limitation of the number of professional 
corporations, the members of which are 
exempt from the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act; 

—Extending to union organizers the right 
to enter forestry camps. 


Other requests in the brief called for 
the establishment of portable pensions, the 
introduction of a complete health insurance 
scheme, and an investigation into drug 
prices. 

Further, the Federation requested restric- 
tions on real estate speculation, lowering 
of income taxes, and the introduction of a 
government-operated automobile insurance 
plan similar to that of Saskatchewan. 

In presenting its brief, the Federation 
expressed “deep disappointment” with the 
“superficial and late action, not to say 
opposition to progress, of the federal and 
provincial governments in connection with 
unemployment.” 
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Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


In its annual brief to the provincial 
Government, presented in February, the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour empha- 
sized the “serious crisis” that existed in 
the Province. 

In the Sydney area, 23.5 per cent of the 
work force was unemployed during Decem- 
ber and the figure was rising closer to 28 
per cent at the time the brief was presented, 
the Federation said. It demanded immediate 
action to expand and diversify the Nova 
Scotia steel industry and to ensure its com- 
petitive position in domestic and export 
markets. 

The brief requested the establishment by 
the federal Government of an industrial 
development planning board for the Atlantic 
Provinces together with a capital develop- 
ment fund, and the adoption of trade and 
fiscal policies suited to the geography and 
natural resources of the area. It also called 
for the use of international credits for 
underdeveloped countries. 

The labour delegation asked the Govern- 
ment to take whatever steps were needed 
to keep the New Waterford No. 16 colliery 
in operation. 

“We maintain that the solution to unem- 
ployment and economic decline does not lie 
in winter works projects alone, but rather 
in long-term planning for industrial develop- 


ment and in immediate stop-gap measures 
for the areas of the province where a 
depressed condition exists.” 


The brief declared that increasing pro- 
ductivity would not solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. “On the contrary, unless the 
economy grows fast enough to absorb the 
redundant workers in the same or other 
industries, increasing productivity reduces 
job opportunities.” 

The Federation urged the establishment 
of a fisheries research centre at Glace Bay, 
and that every effort be made to put the 
fishing industry in a stronger economic 
position. It requested the provincial Govern- 
ment to ask the federal Government to have 
the 12-mile limit apply to foreign draggers 
as it currently applies to Canadian fishing 
vessels. 

The brief, presented by Ed Johnston, 
President of the Federation, made specific 
proposals to spur industrial development 
in the province. These included establish- 
ment of a gypsum processing plant, exten- 
sion of the federal shipbuilding subsidy to 
apply to wooden-hulled vessels, and govern- 
ment operation of all power generating and 
distributing utilities in Nova Scotia in order 
to be able to offer lower rates to new 
industry. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


A brief presented by the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour in January to the Alberta 
Government requested the establishment of 
a five-day, 30-hour week with the same 
pay. Such a step would help solve the 
unemployment problem, the Federation said. 

Criticizing the amendments made to the 
Alberta Labour Act in 1960, the labour 
delegation called for a number of changes 
in the Act. The changes concerned: 

—An overhaul of bargaining rights, 

—TImproved methods of certification, 


—Improved methods of taking strike 
votes, 


—Measures to counteract the hiring of 
“professional strikebreakers” by employers, 


—Measures to ensure closed shops. 


The Federation urged implementation of 
anti-discrimination legislation, and called 
for legal barriers against the employment 
of youths under 16 to work on construction 
or similar projects and against the hiring 
of girls under 18 for restaurant work. 


Rigid enforcement of the Lord’s Day Act 
to curb construction work on Sunday was 
also requested. 
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Additional requests in the brief were for 
improved health standards in work camps; 
the entire financing of education by the 
provincial and federal Governments; the 
adoption of the Hansard procedure in the 
Legislature; and introduction of specific 
highway safety measures. 


Sanitation and health standards in “tem- 
porary” work camps were criticized in the 
brief and remedial action requested. Some 
camps had actually become permanent, but 
were still lacking satisfactory sanitation 
facilities and offered only cramped quarters. 


Dealing with highway safety, the Federa- 
tion asked that greater care be exercised in 
granting licences, that motor vehicle inspec- 
tion centres be established throughout the 
province, and that registration offices be 
established to ensure that commercial drivers 
would not exceed 10 hours driving without 
having eight hours rest. Also suggested was 
a compulsory Government-sponsored car 
insurance plan based on the Saskatchewan 
pattern. 

The delegation from the Federation was 
headed by President Jack Hampson and 


Secretary F. C. Bodie. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1961 


Deaths from industrial fatalities numbered 235 during fourth quarter last year, 
a decrease of 44 from previous quarter and of 13 from same quarter of 1960 


There were 235* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the fourth quarter of 1961, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 44 from the previous quarter, in 
which 279 were recorded, including 48 in 
a supplementary list. In the fourth quarter 
of the previous year, 248 fatalities were 
recorded. 


During the quarter under review, one 
accident resulted in the deaths of three or 
more persons. On December 6, four crew 
members of the herring seiner Cape Nor- 
man were lost when the vessel sank in the 
vicinity of Maude Island, B.C. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
417), the largest number of fatalities, 51, 
occurred in the construction industry. Of 
these, 20 were in buildings and structures, 
10 in highways and bridges and 21 in 
miscellaneous construction. For the same 
period of the previous year, 50 fatalities 
were recorded: 31 in buildings and struc- 
tures, 13 in highways and bridges and 6 in 
miscellaneous construction. During 1961’s 
third quarter, 80 construction fatalities were 
listed: 32 in buildings and structures, 22 in 
highways and bridges and 26 in miscel- 
laneous construction. 

There were 37 fatalities in the transpor- 
tation, storage and communication industry 
during the quarter; 15 of these were in rail- 
way transportation, 8 in water transporta- 
tion, 8 in local and highway transportation, 
3 in air transportation, 2 in storage and 1 
in telegraphs and telephones. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same period 
in 1960 numbered 23, of which 8 were 
in local and highway transportation, 6 each 
in railway transportation and water trans- 
portation, 2 in air transportation and 1 
in storage. During the third quarter last 
year, 36 persons were killed in this industry: 
12 in local and highway transportation, 9 
in steam transportation, 8 in air transporta- 
tion, 5 in water transportation and 1 each 
in storage and the unclassified category. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the fourth 
quarter of 1961 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents that occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary 
lists and statistics are amended accordingly. The 
figures shown include 47 fatalities for which no 
reports have been received. 
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The 35 fatalities that were recorded dur- 
ing the fourth quarter in the manufacturing 
industry were distributed as follows: 9 in 
wood products, 5 in transportation equip- 
ment, 4 each in paper products and iron 
and steel products, 3 each in food and 
beverages, non-metallic mineral products 
and chemical products, 2 in non-ferrous 
metal products and 1 each in textile prod- 
ucts and printing and publishing. During 
the same period of the previous year, 43 
fatalities were recorded; 12 were in iron 
and steel products, 7 each in food and 
beverages, wood products, and transporta- 
tion equipment, 2 each in textile products 
and paper products and i each in non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus 
products and non-metallic mineral products. 
Accidents during the third quarter of 1961 
resulted in 56 deaths: 23 in iron and steel 
products, 6 in chemical products, 5 each 
in food and beverages, wood products and 
transportation equipment, 3 each in paper 
products, non-ferrous metal products and 
miscellaneous manufacturing, 2 in non- 
metallic mineral products and 1 in electrical 
apparatus. 

The number of fatalities recorded in log- 
ging during the quarter was 27, the same 
as during the fourth quarter of 1960 but 
an increase of 5 from the 22 listed during 
the third quarter of 1961. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch, are those fatal acci- 
dents that involved persons gainfully em- 
ployed and that occurred during the course 
of, or which arose out of, their employment. 
These include deaths that resulted from 


industrial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 


other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these data. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
covered by compensation legislation. Simi- 
larly, a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because of 
lack of information in press reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 
Fourth quarter of 1961 
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Stepping on Objects 


SOURCE: ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
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Twenty-two fatalities were recorded in 
the mining industry: 12 in metal mining, 6 
in coal mining and 4 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. During 1960’s fourth quarter, 45 
fatalities occurred: 29 in metal mining, 5 
in coal mining and 11 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. Twenty-eight fatalities were 
listed for the third quarter of 1961: 19 in 
metal mining, 3 in coal mining and 6 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. 

An analysis of the 235 fatalities during 
the fourth quarter (see page 417) shows 
that 65 (27 per cent) were the result of 
being “struck by” different objects: 47 were 
in the category “other objects’, 9 were 


31 of them involved automobiles and trucks, 
8 involved tractors and loadmobiles, 4 in- 
volved aircaft, 2 involved railways and 1 
involved watecraft. Forty-five fatalities were 
caused by “falls and slips,’ all by falls to 
different levels. Thirty-six fatalities were 
the result of being “caught in, on or be- 
tween.” Of these, 15 involved tractors and 
loadmobiles, 8 involved trains and other 
railway vehicles, 5 involved machinery, 4 
involved hoisting and conveying apparatus, 
and 3 involved automobiles and trucks. 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 


there were 81. In British Columbia, there 
were 57; in Alberta, 31; and in Quebec, 21. 

During the quarter, there were 101 fatali- 
ties in October, 74 in November and 60 
in December. 


caused by “moving vehicles” and 8 were 
the result of being struck by “tools, machin- 
ery, craules; "ctu. 

Forty-six fatalities were under the head- 
ing “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”; 





Immigration to Canada Decreased in 1961 


Immigration to Canada decreased by more than 32,000 in 1961, with a total of 
71,689 new arrivals recorded during the year in comparison with the 104,111 in 1960. 
The proportion of immigrants who entered the labour force declined in comparison 
with 1960, when more than a half (53,573) of the total was destined to the labour force. 
In 1961, when 34,809 immigrants reached Canada’s labour market, 36,880 entered the 
country as dependents not destined to the labour force. 


Manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades remained the most numerous 
group among the occupational categories with 8,076 persons. For the first time, the 
professions were second with 6,696 entrants; service occupations that were the second 
most numerous group a year ago were pushed to third place in 1961 with 6,557 persons 
on record. 


Clerical occupations moved up from fifth to fourth place among the groups with 
4,232 immigrants, while the labourer category was reduced to 3,982 in comparison with 
the 7,482 recorded in 1960, and thus moved from the third to its new fifth place. 
Agricultural workers remained the sixth, although their numbers decreased to less than 
half, from 5,321 in 1960 to 2,341 in 1961. 


The number of U.K. immigrants dropped from 18,585 in 1960 to 11,870 in 1961; 
U.S. immigrants increased from 11,247 to 11,516. Almost all other origin areas were down. 


Collective Bargaining Scene (Continued from page 440) 


MONTREAL COTTONS, VALLEYFIELD, QUE.—-UNITED TEXTILE Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,700 empl.—wage increases for hourly-rated empl. of 8¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 12, 
1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 11, 1963; wage increases for empl. on bonus plan of 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Feb. 12, 1962 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 11, 1963; empl. will receive 2¢ an hr. for all hrs. worked 
between Feb. 12, 1961 and date of signing: evening shift premium remains at 5¢ and night shift 
premium will be 8¢ (formerly 7¢); vacation pay will be 6% of annual earnings after 20 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 7% of annual earnings after 25 yrs. of service; bereave- 
ment pay provision introduced. 


NFLD. EMPLOYERS’ ASSN., ST. JOHN’S, NFLD.—LONGSHOREMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION (IND.): 
1-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl. —general wage increase of 2¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1962; employers’ contribution to union welfare fund incre»sed to 16¢ an hr. (previously 8¢ 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; stevedore’s new rate will be $1.90 an hr. 

SASKATCHEWAN HosPITALs, Moose JAW, NoRTH BATTLEFORD, PRINCE ALBERT AND WEYBURN, 
SASK.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC) & CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL (NON-PROFESSIONAL WKRS.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increase of 2#% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; nurses’ aides 
will receive from $196 to $244 a mo. 

STEINBERG’S LTp., ISLAND OF MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. PROTECTIVE ASSN. (IND.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 2,400 emp!l.—wage increases of $2 to $5 per wk. eff. September 24, 1962; weekly 
hrs. reduced from 44 to 42 eff. March 26, 1962, to 41 eff. March 25, 1963 and to 40 eff. March 24, 
1964; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.). 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Architectural Barriers to the Handicapped 


Disabled persons, fully trained for a job, often find high steps and narrow 
doorways prevent their entering the building in which a job awaits. Study in 
the U.S. produces specifications to make building accessible to the handicapped 


Barriers presented by high steps, narrow 
doorways and other features of public build- 
ings frequently obstruct handicapped and 
senior citizens in their efforts to lead a 
full and productive life in the community. 

Many a disabled person has completed an 
intensive course of physical restoration and 
vocational preparation to enable him to 
resume his place as a wage earner and 
responsible member of his community only 
to find his way blocked by architectural 
features of buildings which prevent his 
using the building to do a job that he is 
fully capable of performing. Many a senior 
citizen has found himself more and more 
restricted in his participation in church 
and community life because of the physical 
strain imposed by stairs. 

A recent study in the United States has 
come to the assistance of the Civilian Re- 
habilitation Branch in the Department of 
Labour, the Canadian Paraplegic Associa- 
tion and other organizations in their efforts 
to remove architectural barriers to the 
handicapped. 

The United States Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults and the President’s 
Committee on the Employment of the 
Handicapped co-sponsored a study into the 
architectural problems faced by persons 
who use wheelchairs, prostheses, braces or 
crutches as well as those with poor sight or 
hearing or poor co-ordination. 

After two years of study, the Committee, 
representative of 48 national organizations, 
drew up specifications recommended for 
making public buildings and facilities acces- 
sible and safe to the handicapped and 
infirm. 


Standards 

These standards, recently approved by the 
American Standards Association, include: 

—The grading of ground to normal 
entrance level. 

Public walks at least 48 inches wide with 
a grade not greater than 5 per cent. 

—Some extra-wide spaces in all parking 
lots for persons with wheelchairs or on 
braces or crutches. 

—At least one entrance in every building 
that can be used by persons in wheelchairs. 

—Ramps with a gradient of not more 
than 1 foot in 12 feet, or 8.33 per cent. 
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—Stair risers of not more than 7 inches. 


—At least one hand rail on each stair 
extending 8 inches beyond both top and 
bottom steps. 

—Lightweight doors not less than 32 
inches wide with thresholds as nearly level 
with the floor as possible. 

—Floors with non-slip surfaces. 

—Toilets with at least one stall wide 
enough for a person in a wheelchair. 

—Water fountains, public telephones, con- 
trols for lights and heat, fire alarms, etc., 
at a level convenient to a person in a wheel- 
chair. 


These standards are being distributed to 
federal and provincial departments of Public 
Works, architectural associations and others, 
who, by their combined efforts can do 
much to assure that older citizens and the 
disabled can fully participate in the life 
of the community. 


Recent Applications 


That architects and builders are already 
giving thought to this problem is evident. 
Three examples from different parts of 
Canada are: 

—The New O’Keefe Centre for the Per- 
forming Arts in Toronto has incorporated 
features to make it readily accessible to 
persons in wheelchairs or otherwise dis- 
abled. The entrance to the Centre is step 
free: there is not a single step from car to 
main floor of the theatre. Within the theatre 
itself eight to ten wheelchairs can easily 
be accommodated, in an excellent location, 
at any one performance. 

—Fort Garry United Church, the second 
building in Fort Garry to have a ramp for 
the convenience of the handicapped—Fort 
Garry Public Library, opened in 1959, was 
the first—has just built a Christian Educa- 
tion building with a ramp leading from the 
main entrance of the church into a hall 
from which access may be had to either the 
church or the new building. 

_In Halifax a new bowling alley has in- 
cluded street level entrances, easily managed 
ramps and special facilities in the rest rooms 
for wheelchair users. 
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Preparation of Girls for Employment 
(Continued from page 394) 


On women’s participation in unions, Miss 
Samis said the labour movement had been 
slow to recognize the change from a male 
organization that had been taking place. 
Women tend not to be active members, she 
said, but when they become convinced of 
the need for action, they are fully capable 
of working, “and fighting,” alongside men. 


Women union members believe there is 
a need for guidance about further training, 
express concern for guidance for their chil- 
dren and about better day care facilities, 
and seek information about automation: 
whose job will be eliminated? 


Miss Duval reported the findings of a 
survey conducted by the CNTU in 1959 
among the organization’s women members. 


It was apparent she said, that the work- 
ing woman who did not have the chance to 
take all the schooling she would have liked 
found little satisfaction in her work. 

Dr. Robinson said that in January 1961 
there were 114,000 female teachers, 72 per 
cent of the total teaching force. This propor- 
tion is declining but, at the moment, only 
slowly. Nevertheless, such a change indicates 
a need for greater clarity concerning the 
special role of women in the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Mr. McKim told the meeting that at 
present the NRC employed 422 women, of 
whom one third were married. Among 
them, 21 were professional scientists and 
83 were supporting technical staff, mainly 
laboratory technicians. Only one of the 21 
scientists had the classification, Senior Re- 
search Scientist. 


The small number of women participating 
in scientific research, he believed, resulted 
from the small supply of trained women, 
and the relatively small demand in Canada 
for trained scientists or technicians. He also 
cited the prevalent opinion that it was “not 
as natural for a girl to possess scientific 
talent as for a boy.” 


Mr. McKim thought there was a need to 
improve the teaching of mathematics and 
to give girls experience in using electronic 
equipment and in working with machine 
tools. 


In the atfernoon, Dr. Bruce McFarlane, 
Department of Sociology, Carleton Univer- 
sity, told of the survey that he and Dr. 
Oswald Hall had conducted for the Depart- 
ment’s Research Program on the Training 
of Skilled Manpower. In the survey, all 
persons 21 years of age in an Ontario com- 
munity were interviewed about their school- 
ing, further training, type of employment 
they had entered, how they obtained their 
job, and other facts of their work. 


Of the girls in the survey who were 
then working outside the home, the majority 
were in white-collar occupations. There 
were some nurses, some teachers, a small 
proportion at university, and some in semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations. The only 
skilled manual occupation the girls had 
entered was hairdressing. 


The schools and individual teachers had 
helped some of the girls find their first 
jobs but most had found their jobs on their 
own. Some had been placed by the National 
Employment Service. 


Most of the girls interviewed thought 
there had been too much emphasis on nurs- 
ing and teaching in the vocational guidance 
they received. Even those who had gone 
on to university thought that guidance 
Officers seemed to know only about the 
courses leading to high school teaching. 


After Dr. McFarlane’s talk, a panel of 
three discussed vocational guidance. They 
were a high school counsellor, a counsellor 
from a social service agency, and a women’s 
counsellor from the NES. 


The consensus of the meeting was that 
the home is important in moulding attitudes 
toward work, that children from families 
with special problems need special help and 
guidance, in which the home, school and 
social agency must co-operate, and that 
liaison between the NES and the schools 
was important. 


“There was agreement too that prevailing 
attitudes and practices of our society tend 
to limit the outlook and opportunity of 
women in the working world. Programmes 
of vocational counselling and_ training 
should take account of such attitudes and 
practices and help to free girls and women 
to develop their full capacities, looking to 
responsible participation in the social and 
economic life of the nation.” 


a 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Working Women of Belgium 


Every fourth Belgian worker is a woman. The more than one million working 
women make up about 27 per cent of all girls and women over 15 years of age 


In Belgium every fourth worker is a 
woman. These women, more than one mil- 
lion in number in 1960, make up about 27 
per cent of all girls and women over 15 
years of age. 

Where they work: About one-third of the 
working women of Belgium are employed 
in manufacturing. Most of these work in 
the clothing and textile industries, but large 
numbers are employed in metal working 
industries, food and beverages, chemicals, 
electrical apparatus, paper making and 
book-binding. 

Services of various kinds employ almost 
half of the working women in Belgium. 
Domestic service alone employs 200,000 
women, and large numbers also are engaged 
in hotels and restaurants. The civil service 
at various levels of government employs a 
high proportion of women, as do the health 
and welfare services and teaching. 

Another 13 per cent of working women 
are employed in commerce, banking and 
insurance, the bulk of them being engaged 
in retail selling. Only 5 per cent are em- 
ployed in agriculture. 

Most professional women in Belgium, as 
in Canada, are either teachers or nurses. 

Although it is not possible to obtain 
statistics on the number of women in the 
professions, the proportion of girls study- 
ing in the various professional schools gives 
some indication of the trend. In 1959-60, for 
example, 42 per cent of students in phar- 
macy were women; 24 per cent of those in 
journalism; 22 per cent of those in dentistry; 
15 per cent of those in law; 13 per cent 
of those in medicine and 8 per cent of those 
in actuarial science. 

Their marital status: About 36 per cent 
of working women are married. The law 
prohibits a pregnant woman from working 
during the last six weeks before confinement 
and for six weeks afterwards and employers 
in industry are required to grant their female 
employees leave for this period. White-collar 
workers are entitled to 30 days of paid 
maternity leave; for the remainder of the 
leave period the woman worker is paid 60 
per cent of her earnings from the social 
insurance fund. 

There are about 55 public créches in 
Belgium under the jurisdiction of L’Oeuvre 
Nationale de l’Enfance, which co-ordinates 
and inspects all child care facilities. The 
créches are located only in the large centres, 
making it difficult for working mothers, 
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many of whom live outside the towns and 
cities, to bring their children to the créches. 
Working mothers tend therefore to depend 
on private nurseries near their homes or on 
daily baby sitters. 

Part-time work exists only on a very small 
scale and is practically unknown in industry. 
There is some demand for part-time house- 
hold help. Some secretaries to professional 
people, and some teachers and nurses also 
work part-time. There are a few part-time 
workers in public service such as the tram- 
way systems, the postal and radio services 
and the customs administration. 


Their participation in trade unions: About 
15 per cent of the total trade union member- 
ship in Belgium is made up of women. Only 
one woman worker in 10 is a union member. 


Equal pay: Belgium has ratified the ILO 
Convention on equal pay for equal work. 
The principle is generally applied through- 
out the central, provincial and local govern- 
ment services. 


The Government has also played an active 
part in promoting the wider application of 
equal pay for equal work through the col- 
lective bargaining process. In 1956, the 
Government requested the chairmen of all 
national joint committees in the various 
sectors of industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture to give special attention to this question 
and to make every effort to negotiate collec- 
tive agreements that would reduce progres- 
sively any differences between men’s and 
women’s wages for work of equal value. 

The first general report on equal pay in 
the country, made in 1957, showed that 
of the 44 joint committees reporting, the 
principle was applied in nine sectors and 
was to be introduced in three more in a 
short time. In six other sectors, sex differen- 
tials had been eliminated by an increase in 
the minimum wages of women workers. 

Many of the committees emphasized the 
need for job evaluation and classification as 
a first step toward establishing equal rates of 
remuneration. Eight of them had initiated 
such studies. In eight sectors no women 
were employed and in ten sectors the ques- 
tion had not yet been discussed. 

Late last year the Government convened 
a meeting of the heads of the various joint 
committees to encourage additional steps 
toward the implementation of the principle. 
A further report on the equal pay situation 
is expected later this year. 
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Older Workers 





Retirement—A Study of British Attitudes 


Study by Acton Society Trust of retirement policies and practices in Britain 
based on questionnaire sent to 60 firms, each with 10,000 or more employees 


In undertaking a study of retirement poli- 
cies and practices in Britain, the Acton 
Society Trust was concerned with attempting 
to throw some light on what is both a 
crucial stage in the lives of individuals and 
a growing social and economic problem— 
retirement. 

The report of the study* summarizes the 
evidence derived from various sources, from 
academic research, and from some first-hand 
inquiry into the retirement practices of 
particular firms. In the survey, question- 
naires were sent to 60 companies, each of 
which employed 10,000 or more people. 
Information was received from 55 of the 
companies. 

The evidence showed that there is appar- 
ently no truth in the suggestion that very 
large companies are more likely to have 
rigid, rather than flexible retirement ages. 
Of the 55 firms reporting, only 19 had rigid 
retirement ages, 1 was in transition to such 
a policy, 6 had rigid retirement ages for 
some employees, and 29 had flexible retire- 
ment ages. 

The companies with flexible retirement 
policies maintained that they found their 
elderly workers quite satisfactory and/or 
that it was management’s job to discriminate 
and, therefore, to decide who should retire 
and who could continue. They also put 
forward the more humanitarian reason that 
people should be allowed to stay at work 
if they wished and were fit to do so. 

The main reasons given for adopting com- 
pulsory retirement ages were that it was 
administratively simpler, facilitated promo- 
tion, avoided the problem of discrimination 
between individuals, and had the advantage 
of not retaining employees who were ineffi- 
cient. 

The survey indicated that pension and 
retirement ages were usually five years lower 
for women than for men. The researchers 
were surprised with the prevalence of mana- 
gers’ allegations that generally older women 
were unsatisfactory employees. They, there- 
fore, collected what objective evidence they 
could find, mainly on sickness rates. This 
suggested that there seemed to be little 
medical or even psychological evidence to 
support the earlier retirement age for 
women. They are absent more often than 





*Retirement—A Study of current attitudes and 
practices. The Acton Society Trust, 1960 London, 
U.K. Price: 5s. 
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men but the gap between men and women 
was found to be less in the age group 55 
to 59 than in any other. It was considered 
that there may be social reasons for retiring 
women earlier, however. 

What information was obtained of average 
retirement ages showed that women, when 
given an option, chose to retire earlier than 
men did. 

The report points out that in any discus- 
sions of the appropriate retirement age for 
women, the issue of parity with men must 
inevitably arise because of the extension 
of equal rights for women. The pro’s and 
con’s of parity were debated thoroughly at 
the 1959 and 1960 conferences of Represen- 
tatives of Trade Unions Catering for Women 
Workers. The issue was brought to a head 
when the Trades Union Congress’s National 
Women’s Advisory Committee considered 
national superannuation proposals. The 
Committee in its report to the 1959 Women’s 
Conference gave the opinion “that equality 
as to retirement age is more in harmony 
with the changed role and status of women 
in the twentieth century.” 

The arguments put forward for this view 
were summarized as follows: 

1. National superannuation requires the 
same percentage contribution for both sexes. 
The right to the same amount of pension 
demands the acceptance of the same retire- 
ment age. 

2. There is a danger of discrimination 
against women in employment if a lower 
pensionable or retirement age is enforced. 

3. If women are restricted to a shorter 
working life than men, there is a danger of 
retarding the general trend toward the 
establishment of equal pay and of hindering 
women from obtaining work of equal value 
with men. 

4. An earlier retirement age sometimes 
deprives women of opportunities for training 
for promotion and for reaching top posi- 
tions, and causes wastage of skill and train- 
ing after premature retirement. 

5. There is no evidence that women are 
less physically capable of continuing work 
to the age of 65 than men. 

6. Women find themselves in an unfavour- 
able economic situation at an earlier age 
than men, as lower salaries bring lower 
pensions; even where equal pay operates, 
women receive lower pensions than men 
because of earlier retirement. 
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Announce Syllabus of First Course at 
ILO Institute for Labour Studies 


"The Labour Force and lfs Employment’ is theme of 12-week course that begins 
September 17 and ends December 7. Course will accommodate thirty candidates 


The theme of the first course at the 
International Institute for Labour Studies, 
to be held in Geneva from September 17 
to December 7, will be “The Labour Force 
and Its Employment.” The course will 
accommodate 30 students. 


The course is designed for persons who 
have already acquired a certain experience 
with labour problems and who are likely 
to rise to positions of greater responsibility 
in the years to come. 


Candidates must be sponsored by their 
employing organization, who must under- 
take to continue paying their salaries during 
their absence. The Institute provides travel- 
ling expenses and living expenses. 


The International Labour Organization 
Branch of the Department of Labour has 
sent information material and application 
forms to the major Canadian organizations 
of labour and employers, provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour, the National Productivity 
Council, the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities, and the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities and Col- 
leges. 


The first week of the 12-week course 
will be devoted to a study of the charac- 
teristics of economic development. Course 
participants are expected to be familiar, 
before arriving, with the characteristics and 
main problems of economic development. 
Materials and reading lists will be sent 
to participants as soon as they are selected. 
Two weeks will be devoted to the examin- 
ation of a wide range of labour problems, 
including: 
wages and the status of wage earners; 
organization of workers and the func- 
tioning of their organizations; 

relations between employers and workers 
and workers’ participation in manage- 
ment and social institutions of the 
undertaking; 
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Endowment Fund Donations 


Further contributions to the endowment 
fund of the ILO International Institute for 
Labour Studies have been announced. 

Denmark has decided to contribute $36,500, 
Austria to contribute $19,300, Finland $15,- 
000, Norway $26,000, Ireland $15,000, 
United Arab Republic $20,000, and Turkey 
$2,500. 

Thirty-one countries have now made con- 
tributions to the Endowment Fund of the In- 
stitute, and donations now total almost $4 
million. The initial target is $10 million. 


social security and welfare; 
special labour problems relating to rural 
areas; 


labour problems of economic growth and 
development planning. 


Study of the central theme of the course 
will cover the remaining nine weeks. 

The analysis of this subject will include 
the distribution of the labour force and its 
mobility; methods of manpower assessment 
including the forecasting of manpower 
resources and requirements; the employment 
objectives of economic development; man- 
power planning; and the institutions for 
the organization of employment such as 
vocational guidance, vocational training and 
employment service organizations. It will 
also cover international standards and the 
work of the ILO in these fields. 

The course will, moreover, examine 
certain specific problems such as under- 
employment; the transfer of labour from 
agricultural to non-farm employment and 
from rural areas to urban areas; the evolu- 
tion of a stabilized urban industrial labour 
force and the problems of transition to it; 
and the canalizing of labour in particular 
directions. 

The selection of participants will be made 
by the Director of the Institute. 
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151st Session, ILO Governing Body 


During its 151st session, held in Geneva 
from February 26 to March 9, the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office- 
approved the 1963 budget of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization with only two 
dissenting votes, those of the Rumanian 
and U.S.S.R. Government members. 

The budget, totalling $13,606,359, will 
go to the International Labour Conference 
in June for adoption. The 1962 budget 
comes to $11,115,438. 

The new budget calls notably for in- 
creased appropriations for the Organiza- 
tion’s practical activities in the field of 
technical co-operation—up from $656,000 
in 1962 to $1,279,000 in 1963. These cre- 
dits are independent of those available to 
the ILO under the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and under 
the United Nations Special Fund. 

Early in the session, the Governing Body 
re-elected David A. Morse as _ Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for a new five-year term to begin in 1963. 
At the previous session of the Governing 
Body in November 1961, Mr. Morse asked 
to be relieved of his duties for personal 
reasons. But on January 9 he informed the 
Governing Body that, taking into account 
a number of representations made to him 
by Governing Body members, he had 
decided to withdraw his resignation. The 
Director-General was re-elected by 37 votes. 
The Governing Body is composed of 40 
members, 20 of them representing govern- 
ments, 10 representing employers and 10 
representing workers. 

The Governing Body also acted during 
the session to give effect to the conclusions 
adopted by various ILO meetings held 
recently—Meeting of Experts on Electrical 
Accidents, Technical Meeting on Small- 
Scale and Handicraft Industries, Meeting of 
Consultants on the Problems of Young 
Workers, Fourth Session of the Committee 
on Work on Plantations, etc. 

The Governing Body approved two re- 
ports submitted to it by its Committee on 
Freedom of Association. These reports con- 
tained the Committee’s conclusions concern- 


ing alleged violations of freedom of associa- 
tion in various countries. 

The report of the Commission to examine 
the complaint filed by the Government of 
Ghana concerning the observance by Por- 
tugal of the Abolition of Forced Labour 
Convention, 1957, was brought to the notice 
of the Governing Body. The findings of the 
Commission were accepted by the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries concerned. 

The Governing Body decided to refer the 
complaint filed by the Government of Por- 
tugal concerning the observance by Liberia 
of the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, 
to a Commission of Inquiry according to 
the procedure adopted in the case of Ghana’s 
complaint against Portugal. 

The Governing Body authorized the 
Director-General to prepare comprehensive 
proposals for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Centre for Advanced Training at 
Turin, Italy, under the auspices of the 
International Labour Organization. It also 
approved the convening of a preparatory 
technical meeting of representatives of the 
countries interested in the establishment of 
an Inter-American Vocational Training Re- 
search and Documentation Centre. 

The Governing Body considered and 
approved the reports submitted by the Board 
of the International Institute for Labour 
Studies relative to the Institute’s program 
and to its budget. 

Regarding the program for 1963, the 
Governing Body approved the Board’s pro- 
posal to begin research activities in 1963. 

By virtue of this decision, Hilary A. 
Marquand, Director of the Institute, is 
authorized to hold a special research con- 
ference in the spring of 1963. Six or eight 
leading scholars of established reputation 
in labor studies in their own countries and 
who also possess direct experience of coun- 
tries in course of economic development 
are to be invited to this conference. They 
will join in discussion and exchange of 
ideas with the staff of the Institute, with 
members of the staff of the ILO and with 
any members of the Advisory Committee of 
the Institute who are able to attend. 


Tanganyika Becomes 102nd Member of ILO 


Tanganyika, admitted to the United 
Nations on December 14, 1961, has just 
become the 102nd member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

In a letter to David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
Rashidi Kawawa, Prime Minister of Tangan- 
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yika, stated that his country formally 
accepted the obligations of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization, 
and that it continued to be bound by the 
obligations of the 18 International Labour 
Conventions that had previously been made 
applicable to the territory of Tanganyika 
by the United Kingdom. 
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Employment Review 


Manpower Situation, First Quarter, 1962 


Since the low point of the recession, in 
the first quarter of 1961, economic activity 
in Canada has been increasing at an en- 
couraging pace. The lost ground in indus- 
trial production was virtually recovered 
by the middle of 1961, and by the end of 
that year the index (seasonally adjusted) 
was 4.7 per cent above the previous peak. 

Employment showed an impressive ad- 
vance last year, increasing by 2.1 per cent 
between the first and fourth quarter. Dur- 
ing the same phase of the preceding cycli- 
cal upturn, the increase in employment was 
He2s percent 

Since May of last year, the range of in- 
creases in both production and employ- 
ment has been broader than at any time 
since 1956. The improvement has been 
widespread throughout industry. 

The recovery appeared to lose some of 
its momentum early in the first quarter of 
this year. The seasonally adjusted index 
of industrial production declined by just 
over 1 per cent between December and 
January. Production was off in manufactur- 
ing, mining and electric and gas utilities. 
Housing starts (seasonally adjusted) de- 
clined slightly during January for the 
second successive month. 


At the same time, there were many 
indications of continued strength. Exports 
were maintained in January at the high 
level of the fourth quarter. Retail sales 
held up better than usual in January and 
February. Motor vehicle production has 
shown a vigorous upturn, in response to 
the upward trend in sales; output of motor 
vehicles in the first quarter was 24 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and higher than any 
similar period since 1954. 


Non-agricultural employment (season- 
ally adjusted) increased by just under 1 
per cent between the fourth quarter of 
1961 and the first quarter of 1962, a con- 
siderably larger advance than in either of 
the two previous quarters. The increase 
was mainly in service-oriented industries, 
particularly community and government 
service, trade and transportation. 
~ Construction employment made its best 
showing in the current recovery; : there 
was noticeable strengthening in the non- 
residential sector. In other important in- 
dustrial divisions, employment did not quite 
match the levels of the previous quarter. 
Manufacturing employment fell more than 
seasonally during January and February, 
but showed some improvement in March. 
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During the last nine months of 1961, manu- 
facturing employment rebounded strongly 
from the recession; the previous peak was 
surpassed shortly after mid-year. 

Employment in mining declined during 
the opening quarter of 1962 after showing 
renewed strength during the third! and 
fourth quarters. The underlying employ- 
ment trend in forestry remained fairly 
stable, as it did during most of last year. 
Forestry, like manufacturing, construction, 
mining and transportation, is typically sen- 
sitive to cyclical variations in economic 
activity. All of these industrial divisions 
shared in the downturn of general business 
activity and only forestry has failed to 
respond in the upturn. Mining has made a 
relatively slow recovery, as expected, be- 
cause of declines in coal mining and 
uranium. 

The mixed picture that has been apparent 
in recent months is typical of the middle 
stage of recovery. At this point in pre- 
vious business cycles, many key economic 
indicators showed signs of hesitancy, after 
which they expanded again, though at a 
more moderate rate than in the initial 
stage of recovery. The recent recession was 
less severe than the previous two, and its’ 
initial period of sharp recovery brought 
manufacturing employment above its pre- 
recession peak earlier than in the other 
cycles. 


One Year After the Trough 


In March 1962, roughly one year after 
the recovery got underway, total non-farm 
employment was 262,000 higher than a year 
earlier. Men accounted for about 70 per 
cent of the increase. Women’s employment 
showed a further strong advance during 
the past year. 

During the recession, men’s employment 
declined by an estimated 69,000, mainly 
reflecting production cutbacks in durable 
goods manufacturing industries and reduced 
activity in construction. 

Much of the support for the rise in em- 
ployment has come from renewed strength- 
ening in manufacturing. In March, total 
manufacturing employment. showed a year- 
to-year advance of 89,000. The service in- 
dustry proper continued the high growth 
rate of the previous two years; community 
and government service continued as the 
most potent expansionary force in the na- 
tion’s economy. The construction industry 
was also more active than the year before; 
most of. the improvement took place in 
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recent months. Employment in agriculture 
showed a small net decline, although there 
was an increase over the year in the Prairie 
region. 


Employment Trends in Manufacturing 

All major manufacturing industries 
showed some improvement during the past 
year. The main strengthening took place in 
durable goods industries, which showed the 
greatest weakness during the recession. 

The electrical apparatus and supplies in- 
dustries showed the most striking increase 
(10.8 per cent), mainly reflecting higher 
output of telecommunications equipment. 
A 6-per-cent rise in employment in trans- 
portation equipment was mainly in ship- 
building, although smaller gains were re- 
corded in aircraft and in the automotive 
and parts industries. 

The iron and steel industry has shown a 
fairly slow rate of recovery but has been 
operating at a relatively high level. In Jan- 
uary 1962, the seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment index stood at 104.7, which was only 
3.6 per cent higher than the low point in 
the first quarter of 1961 and 6.9 per cent 
below the previous peak in October 1959. 

A mixture of gains and losses among in- 
dividual components accounted for the rel- 
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Seasonally adjusted | 


iron and steel. Primary iron and steel made 
a fairly strong comeback, increasing by 6 
per cent over the year, compared with a 
rise of 10 per cent during the first 12 
months of the previous upturn. Since the 
decline was not as steep as in the 1957-58 
recession, the more moderate recovery is 
not surprising. 

In the fabricated and structural steel 
group, employment edged downward dur- 
ing the past year, whereas it increased by 
4.5 per cent during the same interval of the 
previous recovery. The relatively poor per- 
formance of this industry can be traced 
to the low level of construction activity. 


Employment increased substantially dur- 
ing the past year in heating and cooking 
appliances, but declined in agricultural im- 
plements. 


The durable goods industries as a whole 
made a fairly strong comeback during the 
past year. At the end of January, the 
employment index stood at 114.0, which 
was only 3 per cent below the previous 
high. In most non-durable goods industries, 
employment either increased or remained 
stable during the recession. During the past 
year the increases have been fairly sub- 
stantial; rubber, leather and textiles showed 
the largest gains. 


The Recovery as Shown in 
National Accounts 


The level of economic activity has moved 
upward strongly since the spring of 1961, 
under the stimulus of substantial increases 
in exports and expenditures on consumption 
and residential construction. A modest re- 
versal of the previous downward movement 
in business capital investment provided ad- 
ditional strength in the latter months of 
1961. 


Government expenditure on goods and 
services also provided a moderate amount 
of strength, particularly in the first three 
quarters of 1961. Business inventory accu- 
mulation did not provide a significant de- 
gree of strength to the economy until the 
fourth quarter, when it increased sharply. 
A sharp rise in imports in the second half 
of the year moderated the rate of economic 
expansion. 


The value of merchandise exports in- 
creased substantially during 1961 and 
by an increasing margin as the year pro- 
gressed. For the first two quarters of that 
year, exports to the United States were, 
respectively, below and about even with 
those for the first and second quarters of 
1960. Influenced by rising United States 
production and the decline in the external 
value of the Canadian dollar, exports to 
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the United States in each month from May 
to December were higher than in the cor- 
responding months of 1960. For the year as 
a whole, exports to the United States were 
substantially higher in 1961 than in 1960. 

While exports to the United Kingdom 
fell off slightly in 1961, exports to “other” 
countries rose sharply. 

Among commodities, the main strength 
in 1961 came from wheat and was related 
to the agreements reached between the 
Canadian Government and the Govern- 
ments of China and some other Communist 
countries. The export value of newsprint 
enjoyed only a slight increase, which was 
more than accounted for by the decline in 
the value of the Canadian dollar. In 1961, 
excess production capacity of non-ferrous 
metals on a world scale became more pro- 
nounced and, in the case of several metals, 
was accompanied by a weakening in world 
prices. Canadian exports of nickel—where 
the effect of the lower value of the Cana- 
dian dollar was intensified by a price rise— 
showed a large increase, but in aluminum 
and copper— which suffered price declines 
—export values dropped sharply. As sched- 
uled, uranium ore declined very sharply, as 
did iron ore. Crude oil exports increased 
substantially during 1961, as did natural 
gas, especially following the opening of the 
pipeline to California late in the year. 

Although the economy passed its cyclical 
turning point in the first quarter of 1961, 
there was no sharp advance in business in- 
ventories until the final quarter of that year. 
Earlier in the year, inventories were rela- 
tively high, as they had fallen off during 
only one quarter of the preceding recession. 
Retail, wholesale and manufacturers in- 
ventories all participated in the sharp 
fourth-quarter rise. The growing diffusion 
throughout the economy of increases in 
corporation profits, a moderate rise in 
wholesale prices and the anticipation of 
further increases in sales probably contrib- 
uted to the growth in inventories in the 
fourth quarter. 

Housebuilding made a moderate recovery 
during 1961, reversing the sharp decline of 
the previous year. After reaching a trough 
in the second quarter of 1960, housing 
starts (seasonally adjusted) rose in the 
third and fourth quarters of that year, and 
in the first quarter of 1961. Housing starts 
then fell off sharply in the second quarter 
and remained around this low level for the 
remainder of the year. For the year as a 
whole, housing starts were about one-fifth 
higher than in 1960. 

The rise in housing starts can be traced, 
in part, to federal government measures in 
the second half of 1960 that extended Gov- 
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ernment-guaranteed housing loans to a 
wider group of potential house purchasers. 
At the same time, mortgage lending by 
private financial institutions increased as a 
result of higher interest rates. The sum of 
these loans and direct loans from CMHC 
continued to expand on a_ year-to-year 
basis through the first three quarters of 
1961. In the fourth quarter, however, there 
was some apparent lag in the demand for 
housing. 

Business spending on new non-residential 
construction and on new machinery and 
equipment reached a peak in 1957 and has 
been declining since. Despite sharply re- 
duced investment in resource industries 
during the past four years, idle capacity 
continues to be widespread. A large volume 
of projects was completed during the first 
half of 1961. Bad weather and strikes in 
the spring of 1961 slowed activity on new 
projects and made for a very weak second 
quarter. There was, however, considerable 
strengthening in this sector during the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

Consumption expenditure on non-dur- 
ables and on services moved steadily for- 
ward during the recession. Expenditure on 
durables is much more sensitive to cyclical 
fluctuations. After declining cyclically 
through several quarters in 1959 and 1960, 
it has been advancing strongly in recent 
quarters, partly as a result of rising sales 
of new cars. The demand for other con- 
sumer durables has also been showing re- 
newed strength. 


Unemployment Trends 


The sharp recovery in employment that 
has taken place in the past year has not 
been accompanied by an equally rapid 
expansion of the labour force. On the con- 
trary, the labour force was quite stable 
during most of the year and has shown 
some tendency to rise only in the first three 
months of this year. The first-quarter aver- 
age, however, was up less than 1 per cent 
over the year, compared with a gain of 3.5 
per cent in employment. 

Unemployment, being the difference be- 
tween the number employed and the num- 
ber in the labour force, consequently de- 
clined quite substantially during the year. 
Seasonally adjusted, the unemployment 
rate was as high as 7.9 per cent in Decem- 
ber 1960 but has declined steadily since, 
to 5.8 per cent in March 1962, close to the 
low point that was reached in the recovery 
oful959: 

If duration is taken into account, the de- 
crease in unemployment that occurred in 
1961 was less marked than the decrease 
in the actual numbers of unemployed. The 
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unemployed in the first quarter of 1962 
had been looking for work for just over 
four months, on average. When aggregated 
in this way, changes from month to month 
and from year to year differ considerably 
from the changes in the actual numbers of 
unemployed. Thus, while the number of 
unemployed persons in the first quarter of 
1962 was 20 per cent lower than a year 
earlier, the number of man-months of un- 
employment was down only 15 per cent. 


Unemployed, by Occupation, 
First quarter, 1962 














— Percentage Mnerhplayg 
Distribution Rate() 
Allicccupationss..em sees 190 8.8 
Office and professional... 13 We 
Transportavione.s- - as." 10 13.3 
Servicers caes toe aoe ff 6.1 
Primaria. erie ck 14 10.4 
Manufacturing and 
Mechantcali..eaaaeee 15 7.4 
Constiuctione eee 17 25.9 
DaAbourerster ates eee cee 20 30.1 
Never worked........... 4 n/a 





() The unemployed in an occupation group as a per- 
centage of the labour force in that occupation group. 


The occupational distribution of most re- 
cent employment, as reported by the un- 
employed, was fairly even. The highest 
proportions of the total were either labour- 
ers or construction tradesmen, a reflection 
of the effects of winter slackness on these 
occupational groups. Seasonal patterns of 
unemployment are also reflected in the 
occupational unemployment rates. Thirty 
per cent of all labourers and 26 per cent 
of all construction workers were unem- 
ployed in the first quarter. The unem- 
ployment rate for office and professional 
workers, on the other hand, was about one 
third of the average. 


Unemployed, by Age, Both Sexes, 











March 1962 

. Per Cent | Unemploy- 
Age Group Rey Distri- rent 
ution Rate 
Allisizes siesta ceive: 560 100 Sal, 
14-19 years.. <.. 77 14 13.5 
20-24 years. .... 92 16 11.4 
25-34 years... .. 128 23 ere 
35-44 years..... 105 19 re 
45-54 years... .. 87 16 G.2 
55-64 years..... 58 10 8.2 
65 and over..... 13 2 6.2 


About three of every 10 unemployed 
workers in March were under 25 years of 
age, four were from 25 to 44 years old 
and three were 45 years or over. As a 


Family Characteristics of the 
Unemployed, January 1962 








— No. Per Cent 
(000) 
Relationship to head of family unit 
Totalunemployed:........ «+ “-berea 545 100 
Heads of family units............ 278 ol 
Single sons or daughters.......... 164 30 
Othersre lativ.cSie wen ceperumesee eee iis 10 
Non-members of family units... . 48 9 
Family units by number unemployed 
Total fannd ly: Wnts saree wa, eter sees 439 100 
One person unemployed.......... 390 89 
Two persons or more unemployed 49 11 
Family units by number employed 
Adal real AUN OSS OS doen e 439 100 
Noneemployeds..ts arene same oe Bas 51 
One person employed............ 139 32 
Two persons employed........... 52 12 
Three persons or more employed. 25 5 
Family units by number of single 
children under 25 years not in the 
labour force 
Total units cetisas «ane fetes aetreer 439 100 
Niotchildréentyees.. aoe. 28 eee 147 33 
Onerchildie eet nack oie me esas 86 20 
“EWoOrcbildrenh..seien te seeeteaets : 70 16 
Three childrenky. te. soeneeiacene 55 13 
POULRORIMOLGas eae. meer 81 18 





proportion of the labour force, unemploy- 
ment was highest among those aged 14 to 
19 years, decreasing fairly steadily to 6-8 
per cent among those 35 years and over. 

Data on the family characteristics have 
been tabulated at quarterly intervals since 
the beginning of 1960. The characteristics 
for January 1962, shown above, display 
much the same pattern as earlier surveys. 

Of the 545,000 persons unemployed in 
January, 91 per cent were members of 
family units.* Just over half of all unem- 
ployed persons were heads of family units, 
and 40 per cent were single sons or daught- 
ers, or other relatives. Nine per cent were 
not members of family units. 

The second part of the table (which ex- 
cludes unemployed persons who are not 
members of family units) shows that 12 per 
cent of these family units had more than 
one person unemployed. At the same time, 
however, about half of the units in which 
someone was unemployed also had some- 
one working. In fact, in 77,000 units there 
were two or more persons employed. 

The table also indicates the number of 
dependents in family units with some un- 
employment. It shows that one third of 
these units had no wholly dependent child- 
ren, a little more than one third had one 
or two children, and a little less than one 
third had three or more children. 





*A family unit is defined as a group of two or 
more persons living together in the same dwelling 
and related by blood, marriage or adoption. 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region in- 
creased rather rapidly during the second 
and third quarters last year, but since then 
the improvement has been fairly modest. 
Manufacturing has shown remarkable sta- 
bility during the past six months after fig- 
uring prominently in the earlier advance. 
On the other hand, construction and for- 
estry, which responded slowly to the up- 
turn in economic activity in the initial 
stages of recovery, have been improving 
recently. Forestry employment showed a 
particularly strong advance in the final 
quarter of 1961 after being at a very low 
level during the first nine months of the 
year. During the first quarter of 1962, for- 
estry employment declined a little more 
than seasonally, but the level was still sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago. In con- 
struction, the underlying employment trend 
showed signs of firming during the closing 
months of 1961 and there was some addi- 
tional improvement in the first quarter of 
1962. 

The service-producing industries have not 
participated in the employment recovery to 
any large extent. Moderate gains occurred 
early in 1961, but since then employment 
levels in this group of industries have been 
generally steady, except for the normal 
seasonal fluctuations. In most recent years, 
the growth of service employment has been 
more moderate in this region than in the 
country as a whole. 

Total employment in the first quarter of 
1962 averaged 17,000 or 3.6 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. Almost all of 
the advance was among men. The increase 
was widely distributed among the major 
industrial divisions; manufacturing, forestry 
and construction showing the largest gains. 
Mining employment showed little over-all 


change as increased activity in metal min- 
ing and non-metal mining offset the decline 
in fuels. 

The year-to-year increase in manufactur- 
ing employment was fairly widely diffused. 
Except for iron and steel, which was sharply 
lower than the year before, all major groups 
shared in the improvement. The largest ad- 
vance was in transportation equipment; 
gains in shipbuilding and aircraft repair 
outweighed losses in railway rolling stock. 
The shipbuilding industry showed a marked 
improvement during the past year. 

More moderate gains took place in wood 
and paper products and food and beverages. 
The iron and steel industry has shown little 
or no recovery so far. In January, the 
employment index was 7.4 per cent lower 
than a year ago. 

Employment levels in January were sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago in four 
of the five industrial areas in which statis- 
tical data are published. The exception was 
Sydney, which experienced a 3.6-per-cent 
decline, mainly refiecting the lower level 
of activity in the iron and steel industry. 
For Saint John, Halifax, St. John’s and 
Moncton, the increases ranged from 3.0 
per cent to 6.6 per cent. Over the same 
period, total industrial employment in the 
region showed a rise of 2.7 per cent. 

Unemployment in the region in the first 
quarter of 1962 was moderately lower than 
a year ago. The average unemployed rate 
for the quarter was 15.9 per cent, compared 
with 17.0 per cent in the first quarter of 
1961. 

In March, the 21 labour market areas in 
the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 19 (20); in moderate surplus, 2 


Ci). 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec, seasonally ad- 
justed, did not reach a cyclical low point 
until the third quarter of 1961. From then 
on, it rose steadily each month, increasing 
by 126,000 or 7.8 per cent between August 
1961 and March 1962. In the first three 
months of 1962, employment was more 
than 5 per cent higher than in the same 
period a year before. Unemployment in 
the first quarter of this year was down 
more than 25 per cent from a year earlier. 

Virtually all the increase in employment 
since the third quarter of 1961 occurred in 
non-agricultural industries and was due 
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mainly to improved conditions in manu- 
facturing and service. Manufacturing em- 
ployment in the fourth quarter was main- 
tained at the levels of the previous quarter 
but was about 7 per cent higher than in the 
same quarter of the previous year. In the 
first quarter of this year, manufacturing 
employment declined slightly from the pre- 
vious quarter but was 7.2 per cent above 
the level of the same period a year earlier. 
Durable and non-durable consumer goods 
as well as capital goods industries all con- 
tributed to the gain in manufacturing em- 
ployment. Part of the new demand origin- 
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ated abroad, aided by the decline in the 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar. 


Exchange rate changes in conjunction 
with the import quotas also benefited in- 
dustries facing import competition; they 
contributed to the sharp rise in output and 
employment in textiles. Rubber goods man- 
ufacture was another important regional 
consumer goods industry that experienced 
noticeable improvement during the first 
quarter, with employment above the level 
of the same period a year ago. Indications 
are that this trend will continue in the 
months ahead, partly as a result of the 
anticipated increase in demand for indus- 
trial rubber in connection with planned 
capital expenditure programs. 


The iron and steel products industry as 
a whole made some recovery from the low 
levels of the previous quarter and previous 
year; some sectors showed a_ substantial 
improvement, particularly structural steel 
and heavy machinery and equipment for 
the pulp and paper, oil and gas industries, 
steel mills and hydro-electric plants. A large 
foreign order for railway equipment from 
Argentina has already had a beneficial effect 
on the industry, which had for some time 
been in a depressed state. 


The shipbuilding industry also showed 
a noticeable increase from the low level of 
the previous year and further improvement 
is expected as a result of the government 
subsidy program. Activity in the aircraft 
and parts producing industry continued at 
the high level of the previous year, with 
little change in employment. The paper 
products industry, where employment had 
remained relatively stable during the re- 
cession, showed some strengthening in the 
first quarter of this year. 


The rise in employment in service began 
in the fourth quarter of last year and con- 
tinued without interruption in 1962. In the 
first quarter of this year, employment was 


almost 4 per cent above that of the previous 
quarter and about 8 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding quarter a year earlier. 

Construction employment declined dur- 
ing the fourth quarter, and in the second 
half of the year was, on average, some- 
what lower than a year earlier. This was . 
largely due to a decline in non-residential 
construction. Housing starts rose during 
this period, and in the fourth quarter were 
considerably higher than a year earlier. 
Housing starts were below  year-earlier 
levels in the first three months of 1962, 
but this decrease was offset by greater 
activity in the non-residential sector, in- 
cluding municipal works. As a result, total 
construction employment in the first quarter 
showed little change from the level of the 
previous year. 

Forestry employment continued to show 
the effect of increased mechanization of 
forestry operations, which was partly re- 
sponsible for the year-to-year decline in 
employment in this industry throughout 
1961. In the first quarter of this year, for- 
estry employment was considerably below 
the level in the same period a year ago. 

The increase in employment in the past 
two quarters was not evenly distributed 
among local areas. In general, the larger 
areas fared better than the smaller ones. 
This was reflected in substantial differences 
in the rate of change in the number of 
registrations for employment at local offices 
of the National Employment Service. The 
year-to-year decline in registrations in the 
first quarter this year was almost 22 per 
cent in the two metropolitan areas of the 
region (Montreal and Quebec), as against 
less than 11 per cent in major industrial 
areas and about 12 per cent in minor areas. 
Similarly, industrial employment in the 
metropolitan areas was up 7.0 per cent over 
the year, compared with 4.8 per cent in a 
group of five smaller areas for which em- 
ployment statistics are available. 


ONTARIO 


Seasonally adjusted data show that em- 
ployment expanded rapidly in Ontario dur- 
ing the second and third quarters of 1961. 
The rise between March and August was of 
the order of 2 per cent. Since then, em- 
ployment was maintained at about the level 
which prevailed in late summer. 

In non-farm industries, employment con- 
tinued to rise until December 1961. The 
gain since last spring has been about 3 
per cent, but more than half of this had 
been realized by August. 

In agriculture, the employment decline 
continued at the annual rate of some 9 
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per cent. The drop was particularly notice- 
able in the fourth quarter of 1961 and the 
first quarter of 1962. 

In the period beginning with the business 
cycle trough of February 1961, the em- 
ployment increase in the non-farm sector 
was well shared between the goods-pro- 
ducing industries and the service-producing 
industries. Of the 60,000 new jobs that 
were created during this one-year period, 
some 24,000 were in manufacturing, con- 
struction, forestry and mining, and the re- 
mainder were in the service-rendering in- 
dustries—transportation, utilities, trade, fin- 
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ance and service. The increase was slightly 
under 3 per cent in the goods category and 
slightly over 3 in the service category. In 
the farm sector, some 13,000 jobs dis- 
appeared. 

Manufacturing employment rose by 4 per 
cent between the first quarter of 1961 and 
the first quarter of 1962; the industry 
showed particular strength in the fourth 
quarter of 1961. The primary iron and steel 
and the electrical goods industries were 
major factors in the spring recovery of 
1961. 

By the third quarter, employment in 
primary iron and steel had made a sub- 
stantial gain and activity has since stabil- 
ized at the new level. Contributing to the 
early revival in steel were the large export 
sales of rolling mill products, particularly 
in the first half of 1961. Domestic demand, 
on the other hand, recovered more fully in 
the latter half of the year, as sheet metal 
products, transportation equipment and ma- 
chinery all made notable gains. 


Growth in electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies was even more substantial and em- 
ployment has risen continuously since the 
spring of 1961. Over this one-year period, 
the gain was 12 per cent, the highest for 
any industry. Early in 1962, stocks of 
household appliances and television sets 
were still fairly low, while the demand for 
heavy electrical machinery and _ telecom- 
munication equipment was rising. 

In the key automobile industry, employ- 
ment rose moderately, all the increase tak- 
ing place in the fourth quarter of 1961. 
Production rose sharply in this industry, as 
domestic cars took up a larger share of the 
home market and as export sales improved. 


In other sectors of manufacturing, sizable 
gains were made by the rubber, leather, tex- 
tile and wood industries; rubber and textiles 
show a continued tendency to rise. Smaller 
increases took place in chemicals and foods. 
Employment in the clothing trades was 
steady, whereas in furniture it stabilized 
after the large gain of the early summer. 
Contrary to the general trend, employ- 
ment declined during the period in agri- 
cultural implements, railway rolling stock 
and non-ferrous metal smelting and re- 
fining. 

By the first quarter 1962, expansive 
trends were still evident in manufacturing, 
despite some seasonal layoffs. Gains were 
still being made in various sectors, includ- 
ing iron and steel products, aircraft, chem- 
icals and electrical goods. 


Elsewhere in the goods-producing in- 
dustries, employment increases in forestry 
and construction were more than offset by 
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a decrease in mining. In mid-winter last 
year, forestry employment in Ontario was at 
an all-time low. But, by the first quarter of 
1962, a 12-per-cent gain had been realized 
as the demand for both sawlogs and pulp- 
wood increased considerably. 


Employment in the construction industry 
barely held its own during that period de- 
spite an apparently greater volume of work 
done in both the residential and non- 
residential sectors. However, the first quar- 
ter of 1962 showed a marked improvement, 
after seasonal adjustment. Meanwhile, min- 
ing employment had dropped by 6 per cent. 
The decline was continuous through 1961 
and into 1962, particularly in uranium and 
gold production. 


Outside of the goods-producing sector, 
employment increases were particularly 
noticeable in the finance and service indus- 
tries. This reflects in part the larger spend- 
ing for such things as medical care, edu- 
cation, recreation, life insurance and credit 
financing. 

Employment in service rose by 5 per cent 
during the second and third quarters of 
1961 and was maintained thereafter, 
whereas an equal but more gradual rise 
was recorded over the 12-month period in 
finance and in electric power and gas 
utilities. For finance and utilities, the rise 
extended well into the first quarter 1962. 


In trade, the employment increase was 
not as steep, as the more systematized 
sales techniques being introduced had the 
tendency to reduce the manpower needs. 


After seasonal adjustment, employment in 
transportation was stable throughout this 
phase of the cycle. 

While non-agricultural employment in 
Ontario rose by 3 per cent between the 
first quarter of 1961 and the first quarter 
of 1962, employment in the urban areas of 
Ottawa, London and Kitchener rose by 
approximately 8 per cent. Toronto and 
Hamilton fared slightly better than average, 
whereas employment remained unchanged 
in Fort William-Port Arthur and declined 
a little in Windsor. Small increases were 
recorded in Brantford and St. Catherines. 


Unemployment increased about season- 
ally between the fourth quarter of 1961 and 
the first quarter of 1962. It averaged 155,- 
000, or 6.5 per cent of the labour force, 
in the first quarter of 1962 compared with 
198,000, or 8.4 per cent of the labour 
force, in the same period a year earlier. In 
March, the classification of the 34 labour 
market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
substantial surplus, 11 (21); in moderate 
surplus, 23 (13). 
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PRAIRIE 


In the Prairie region, the seasonally ad- 
justed employment trend has been moving 
slowly upward since February 1961. By 
the first quarter of 1962, the net gain 
amounted to 3.5 per cent and the rate of 
growth appeared to be accelerating. 


In agriculture, employment rose by 
about 2 per cent early in 1961 and has since 
been maintained at this level, a sharp con- 
trast to the declines of previous years. In- 
itially, the advance in non-farm employ- 
ment was slow, but it gathered momentum 
in June and again in October 1961. By the 
first quarter of 1962, non-farm employ- 
ment was at a new peak, some 4 per cent 
above the low point of the previous winter. 

Of about 30,000 additional jobs in non- 
farm industries during the year, some 8,000 
were in the goods-producing industries— 
Mining, manufacturing and construction— 
and the remainder were in the _ service- 
producing industries—transportation, util- 
ities, trade, finance and service. The per- 
centage increase was about the same in 
each sector. 

Construction played a major role in the 
economic recovery of the Prairie region. 
The employment rise in this industry since 
the first quarter of 1961 amounted to 
some 7 per cent, as residential, commercial 
and engineering construction strengthened 
considerably. Although this gain was well 
spread over the period, it was particularly 
noticeable in the fourth quarter of 1961. 

With the rising output of non-ferrous 
metals and potash, mining employment ad- 
vanced by about 4 per cent, all the increase 
taking place in the second quarter of 1961. 
This was achieved in spite of the lesser 
manpower requirements in oil fields. By 
the first quarter of 1962, nickel mining was 
still expanding. 

The increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment was more modest, amounting to some 
2 per cent. After seasonal adjustment, it 


appeared that most of the gain was re- 
alized in the fourth quarter of 1961 and 
the first quarter of 1962. 

Within the industry, the trends were 
widely divergent. Employment in wood 
products rose sharply, whereas a marked 
drop occurred in chemicals. A moderate ad- 
vance was made by the iron and steel 
group, with foundry, structural steel and 
sheet-metal workers sharing in the gain. 
Slightly increasing employment was re- 
ported in the food and clothing industries, 
but a small decline took place in printing 
and publishing. 

In the service-producing sector, the serv- 
ice industry proper led the advance with 
a 6-per-cent increase, realized mostly in 
the summer of 1961. Employment in other 
service-rendering industries remained un- 
changed over the 12-month period, with 
the exception of finance, where a 3-per-cent 
gain was made. 

While non-agricultural employment in 
the Prairie region rose by 4 per cent be- 
tween the first quarter 1961 and the first 
quarter 1962, employment in the Edmonton 
urban area rose by approximately 8 per 
cent. A greater-than-seasonal increase was 
also recorded for Regina, whereas employ- 
ment rose slightly in Calgary and remained 
unchanged in Saskatoon. In the Winnipeg 
urban area, there was a small employment 
decline. 

Unemployment increased less than sea- 
sonally between the fourth quarter of 1961 
and the first quarter of 1962. It averaged 
73,000, or 6.5 per cent of the labour force, 
in the first quarter of 1962 compared with 
78,000; or 7.2 per cent of the labour force, 
in the same period a year earlier. In March 
1962, the classification of the 19 labour 
market areas in the region (last year’s fig- 
ures in brackets) was as follows: in sub- 
stantial surplus, 9 (12); in moderate sur- 
plus, 10 (7). 


PACIFIC 


Employment in the Pacific region, season- 
ally adjusted, reached the trough in the 
recent business cycle in the first quarter of 
1961. After showing considerable gains in 
the second and third quarters, employment 
levelled off in the fourth quarter, but turned 
up again in 1962. In the first three months 
of.this year, employment, in seasonally ad- 
justed terms, was about 2 per cent higher 
than in the preceding three months. Com- 
(pared with the first quarter 1961, employ- 
‘ment was, on average, 80,000, or 5.3 per 
cent, higher. 
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Unemployment, seasonally adjusted, has 
been moving down fairly steadily since the 
spring of 1961. In the first three months of 
1962, the unemployment rate averaged 
9.0 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 13.1 per cent in the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 

The slower pace of activity in the final 
quarter of 1961 can be traced mainly to 
developments in manufacturing. After ex- 
panding sharply for two consecutive quar- 


ters, total manufacturing employment (sea- 


sonally adjusted) turned down again in the 
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final quarter. In the first quarter this year, 
manufacturing employment began picking 
up again, and for the quarter as a whole 
was somewhat higher than in the previous 
quarter and 4.2 per cent higher than in 
the same period a year earlier. 


The wood products industry showed a 
considerable increase in employment over 
the previous year. This was due primarily 
to increased exports, particularly to the 
United States. Lumber shipments in the 
first three quarters of the year were 15 per 
cent higher than the year before. Another 
important market for lumber was Japan, 
where a sizable export business in low 
grade lumber has developed. These markets 
continued active in the first quarter of 1962. 
The iron and steel products industry, whose 
importance in the regional economy has 
been growing steadily, experienced a de- 
cline in employment towards the end of last 
year but in the first three months of this 
year it has made a good recovery and 
promises to be one of the more active in- 
dustries in the months ahead. 


Shipbuilding, another major industry in 
the region, remained stable at a fairly high 
level throughout last year and showed new 
strength in the first quarter of this year. 

Empioyment in forestry throughout most 
of 1961 remained fairly stable and higher 
than the previous year. In the first three 
months of 1962, employment showed little 
change from the previous quarter and was 
about the same as in the same period a 
year earlier. 

The mining industry showed substantial 
advances in development, output and capital 
expenditure in 1961 and this trend con- 


tinued in the first quarter of this year. Ex- 
tensive mineral exploration was prompted 
by a sharp rise in demand for copper and 
iron ores from Japan’s metallurgical indus- 
tries. Among the expansion projects was the 
completion of the first stage of an iron and 
steel smelting complex at Kimberley; ship- 
ment of pig iron began in the spring of 
1961. Similarly, there was further progress 
in the development of the region’s oil and 
gas industry. These activities contributed 
substantially to the employment gains in 
the region. ; 


Construction employment during the past 
year has been consistently lower than the 
year before as a result of reduced activity 
in non-residential construction. Residential 
construction activity was higher than the 
year before by a considerable margin. By 
the first quarter 1962, total construction 
employment had recovered to about the 
same level as in the corresponding period 
a year before, Jargely as a result of con- 
tinued gains in new housing. 


in the service industry, employment in 
the past three months was somewhat higher 
than in the last quarter of 1961 but sub- 
stantially higher than in the first quarter of 
that year. Among the service-producing in- 
dustries, trade showed a considerable em- 
ployment advance in the second half of 
1961, an advance that was maintained in 
the first quarter of this year. 

As in other regions, the most rapid ad- 
vances were in the metropolitan centres. 
Industrial employment in Vancouver and 
Victoria increased by 2.4 per cent, against 
1.7 per cent in the province as a whole. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 





















































Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
March March March March March March 
1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 T96L. 5 
Metropolitaltae: sesso re bE =lrdt. tele ee str 7 11 5 Re ARE eo bc ee ce coe 
Moayortindusbrialiiee. ...6f95ss ome ae ee 17 19 g Te 8) Stic Seles wafaleas tame etins 
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Dotaleeel. tiem. 190: feare - ts 65 83 44 26 1 1 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 








(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more In non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 











MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 





—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 

















SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton Hamilton 
Quebec-Levis Montreal 
St. John’s Ottawa-Hull 
Vancouver-New Toronto 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Ft. William- London 
Pt. Arthur Oshawa 
Farnham-Granby Saint John 
Joliette Sarnia 
Lac St. Jean Sudbury 
Moncton Victoria 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
Lethbridge Brandon 
Prince Albert Chatham 
Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- North Battleford 
Ville St. Georges Red Deer 
Yorkton Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst —»>BEAUHARNOIS Kitimat 
Bracebridge Belleville-Trenton 
Bridgewater Brampton 
Campbellton Central Vancouver 
Chilliwack Island 
Cranbrook Dawson Creek 
Dauphin Drumheller 
DRUMMONDVILLE <— Galt 
Edmundston Goderich 
Fredericton —> KAMLOOPS 
Gaspé —»>LACHUTE- 
Grand Falls STE. THERESE 
Kentville Listowel 
Lindsay —»> MEDICINE HAT 
Montmagny St. Hyacinthe 
Newcastle St. Jean 
NORTH BAY Sa St. Thomas 
Okanagan Valley Sault Ste. Marie 
Owen Sound Simcoe 
Pembroke Stratford 
Portage la Prairie Swift Current 
Prince George- Walkerton 
Quesnel —> WEYBURN 
Prince Rupert Woodstock- 
Quebec North Shore Tillsonburg 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 275, February issue. 
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Collective Bargaining Review Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in March 


Collective bargaining in Canada’s railway industry produced three major 
settlements in March. 

On March 2, after 12 months of negotiations, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen signed a three-year agreement with the C.N.R. 
The new contract, which covers approximately 3,100 employees, gives firemen 
on passenger trains a total wage increase of 63 per cent spread over the term 
of the agreement and grants a total wage increase of 4 per cent to those in 
freight and yard service. 

On March 26, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers concluded 
separate agreements with the C.N.R. and C.P.R. which provide for a total wage 
increase of 6% per cent for about 5,400 employees over a three-year period. 
These agreements were signed after more than a year of negotiations, in the 
course of which the union rejected the majority reports of conciliation boards 
and the union members voted for strike action; the union set strike deadlines 
for the first week in April. One of the main issues in dispute was the question 
of arbitrary allowances for work performed immediately before and after a run. 
As the strike dates approached, the Minister of Labour urged the parties to 
resume negotiations in view of the serious effects a strike would have on the 
nation’s economy. Further bargaining led to settlements one week before the 
strike was to start. 

During the month, a conciliation board was being established to assist 
in the negotiations between the C.N.R. and C.P.R. and the 15 unions repre- 
senting 110,000 non-operating employees. 

Members of the Public Service Employees union voted in March for 
strike action against the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission. In the 
face of a possible strike, Ontario Hydro announced that it would continue to 
generate power in the province with supervisory staff and by other means 
should a work stoppage occur. Ontario Hydro offered to refer the dispute to 
final and binding arbitration, but this proposal was rejected by the union. 
By the end of the month, the union asked for the intervention of the Ontario 
Minister of Labour. 

In the automobile industry, the Union Auto Workers concluded a three- 
year agreement for about 550 office employees of Ford Motor Company of 
Canada at Windsor. The terms of settlement include a salary increase of 
$10.40 a month or 24 per cent, whichever is greater, in each of the three 
years of the contract, and three weeks vacation after 10 years of service 
(previously after 15 years). Also in Windsor, the strike that had begun at 
Chrysler Corporation on February 19 continued throughout March, although the 
company and the union held a series of meetings in an effort to resolve the 
dispute. 

During March, the Ontario Labour Relations Board conducted a hearing 
to consider the Steelworkers’ application for bargaining rights at the Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Company, where the employees are represented by the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Later in the month, the Board conducted another 
hearing to deal with allegations by the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers that 
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the rival Steelworkers had resorted to mis- 
representation and irregularities in their 
campaign to sign up employees of the 
International Nickel Company in Sudbury. 

In Manitoba, where the Steelworkers 
have been contesting the bargaining rights 
of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers at 
the International Nickel Company mine at 
Thompson, the Manitoba Labour Board 
decided to hold a representation vote in 
March at the request of the Steelworkers. 
The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers chal- 
lenged the Board’s decision to conduct such 
a vote, and the vote was postponed by 
court order. Near the end of March, the 
court dismissed the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ application to quash the order 
for the vote, and the union decided to 
appeal this ruling. 

In British Columbia the Woodworkers 
disclosed their proposals for the renewal of 
a contract with Forest Industrial Relations 
Limited, which bargains for 150 coastal 
logging companies. The current agreement, 
which covers approximately 28,000 loggers, 
was concluded in June 1961 for a term 
of one year and provided for no increase 
in. wages. In the forthcoming negotiations, 
the union will propose a wage increase of 
25 cents an hour, three additional weeks 
vacation for all employees as a measure 
to combat unemployment, improved over- 
time, clarification of employees’ rights 
regarding compulsory overtime, and pref- 
erential hiring of laid-off workers. 


Duration of Negotiations 


In 1961, more than 200 collective agree- 
ments covering bargaining units of 500 or 
more employees were signed in all indus- 
tries outside the construction sector. The 
majority of these major contracts were 
concluded in six months or less of bargain- 
ing, and approximately one-third were in 
negotiation from seven months to one year. 
Seven per cent of the negotiations for 
major contracts extended beyond a year. 

Of the major collective agreements 
negotiated last year, 55 per cent were 
concluded during or after conciliation pro- 
ceedings; the remainder were signed with- 
out third-party assistance. More than half 
of the 117 disputes that were referred to 
conciliation were resolved at the concilia- 
tion officer stage, and settlements were 
effected at the conciliation board stage in 
17 cases. Thirty of the negotiations requir- 
ing third-party assistance went beyond the 
conciliation board phase, with the com- 
panies and unions resuming direct bargain- 
ing and effecting settlements without work 
stoppages. Two major settlements were 
achieved by final and binding arbitration. 

In 1961, as in previous years, only a 
few of the major contract negotiations 
resulted in work stoppages. Of the 214 
major agreements signed during the year, 
seven were concluded while a work stop- 
page was in progress. Two strikes, each 
lasting less than a week, occurred in the 
course of the negotiations in the railroad 
rolling stock and automobile industries. 
The other five work stoppages, all of 
longer duration, were in shipbuilding and 
the cement and textile industries. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1961, exclusive 


of agreements in the construction industry. 

















Duration of Negotiations in Months 


Stage at Which 














Settled 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 
Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 
Bargaining. pense 55 | 83,680 29 44,170 7 | 15,100 3 3, 780 3 8,500 O7 | 155,230 
Conciliation officer.... 1 880 38 84, 800 14 | 19,490 4 3, 530 4 3, 130 61 | 111,830 
Concilis tion board: «ai. eee ae f 5, 680 9 8, 850 3 2,900 1 550 17 17,980 
Post-conciliation bar- 

Sanne ed ho Sek [Ceo RRR 4 3, 700 6 | 11,400 14 | 25,060 6 | 115,850 30 | 156,010 
Fabel OLAS AOE aA NAG lee 6 abel iten ao aces liane on wilcmaacaes - 1 500 il ASU eal ea Ey Soe) Fae ied he 2 1, 250 
Wonkostoppage. hes alaseeeel es nee 2 17, 800 2 2,380 3 2, S601... feat Bee.. 7 23,040 

Total......... 56) 84,560} 77 | 156,150] 39 | 57,720] 28 | 38,880| 14 | 128,030 | 214 | 465,340 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 
Agreements covering 500 or more employees, excluding those in the construction industry 
Part |—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 


(except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location Union 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
SEONG arses SIS... cea bart Rois ssdaccetcns cotorsgeiatp svivntacess Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ...._ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Bldg. maintenance contractors, Vancouver, B.C. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. .................. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Wite-dGable, beaside,, Ont ic...:....2054, ne fe U.E. (Iind.) 

Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme 

Galt Machine, Toronto, Ont. 0.0.0.0... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
din. Car, Port Williams Ont sree. ees ccpcg cee 5h Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. .........::ccecceee Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Picture Butte, 

AW ete one .8 Ew ES Fe ele ae Rs ee ree oe CLC-chartered local 
Cascapedia Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 

Que Winikar.& Sein ty ols es Tt oo a a Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
GlogkiMiirs. PAsench 0 OFORtO, Ot ann cecrssennseneeeeri- Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .......:...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. .................. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David & Frere, Montreal, Ques io... eccseencatneres Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ................... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Bridge, Vancouver, B.C. ..........0.005 Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ..........:cceeee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Redcliff, Alta. 0.0.0.0... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ont. . 10... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & NS. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Be Be Pddye Hull, Ouiem spy cees--- ny: csary-scpteenseae sss Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast. ..............: Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & Newcastle, 

oie Spe, he etna ake mane. acsearle ee SePPPRS ener Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

B. F. Goodrich, Kitchener, Ont... ....:.....00-- sees Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto,. Ont. .......... Hotel ane (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

pensers 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Olt er erea ss: Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont., .........-:: eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 
Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Que. 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, 


1 Gets SS oh aoe Ne tec ae alee epi See ere CHT NCP So Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. .............. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McCormick’s. Ltd., London, Ont. .........: Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

TiC WA eR ee, een dtecctotruvartcnsee sretebes Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont. «0.0.0... eer Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. ...........:eceeee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & paper mills (various), SB Oa bat 2 cela Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


QUE. ois gccin scutes sencnvmesseensspeegsesegesscecnsnenemenenenanensaecasese Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que... eerste Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


FUT G eiseclaidislale ais wis Delalalsie o.cid e's See sities s vice pias eeloluiainn's sispe sien ec ac.cnc sar'ee® 
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Company and Location Union 


T.C.A.. Camada-wide. ~.<.::.<c:csccests es eee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask. .............00..... CLC-chartered local 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. ou... eee Textile Council (Ind.) 


White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, ’ 
Bi, ca cctsssnigap-tevndscsncneetetset er eneeee meee tome eae Eten eC TOT TRAIL) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During March 
Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) 

Alta-(Govi. rlelephonesics.e 37 ie. cee. ee. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 


menitaires )5- Quebec: Que... 42.:.....u0-- ee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. .... Bakery Wkrs. (CL 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. ............000..--. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Telephone & subsidiaries ..............0.......cese.000. B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada .......... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.R., ‘system-wide 15..7.5s5.. 0 es ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Can. Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide ................ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .....00..000.000...... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
CdnmCelaness; ssorel,) Oue.g2c. ee ee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .................... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. ..........:ccccccsseeeecese es Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- ‘ 

toriaville, Qué. yi aco, Let eae eee. Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ........ CLC-chartered local 
Dairies, (various), Vancouver & New West- 

minster, BiG tees... ch eee ees. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donahue, Bros, #Clermont, One’... 9-1... Capen Cyne & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CL 

Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop Canada, yloronto;- Ont. =. ae eee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont, of Gan, Kingston, ;Ont,......0..0en ee. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton, GitysAlta. mien... cota a ate eet: een >. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton (City sAltavgase nets. tcc eee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Electric Auto-Lite,, Sarnia, Ont cce-checcouedies ptt Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont. .................... U.E. (Ind.) ; 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 


hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 


News Westminster; BiGes jren ho ticc-a. dentist ran secre Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ............cccceccce. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. Raymond, 

LOretteville, Be, Lite, Ue, ee eee, Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (C.P.R.), Quebec, Que. Railway Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) © 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. .............. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. | 0... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. .................... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ........... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Manitoba Hydro i. eee ee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba;-Telephone p.2...atepe doin eee teks I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 
Manitoba. Telephone. asc caceaee tecsssatenee eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (telephone opera- 
tors 

Manitoba. Telephone. -2:.t0tie A: cunsee.ee cece Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 

MiramichirPorts IN:Bo nies cksle neki: Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ...... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 

Ques i che is kT ONE Pe, a EE. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. .........00.00...0...... Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
North sYorkrTownship,, Ont.te taunts ke Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Ottawa; Gity; Ontyputhils 2) Asace acl coe. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Pacific Press, Vancouver, B:@s oo nett. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Philips Electronics, Leaside, Ont. .....00..0..00.0..-.00:+.. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Hamilton, 

Oshawa," Ont. “i..53...<.4... 2 eee ee ee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 

MCah, gelicht...4.0% STREET. PEAY aes ee Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 


CCH ES City, Ques i.,.:.ccecetantrrdusteatsat beoosetosctersnauteen Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
f (inside empl.) 
Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Sasioedsovernments. nei LEA PAS Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 
Sask. Power Corp. ..............-+- fat ene) em Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide .................. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto City, Ont. .....-.-.-.08 SOGIO Uae. Bi achs..3G.. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 

Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ............:.:+ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atumimnam Co., Kingston, Ont.  ..............-c-cssseves Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto dealers & garages (various), Vancouver, 

FP Ca... i. OI... I... disk Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. .......... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Deminion., Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ..,....................00+. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & other 

al recent crnes sr tasmestealns pounce Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lyin ahy Ge gre ct a Meng) eB ak ga ap el dt Beran Ren eee Pe United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fry-Cadpury,’ Montreal, Que. oo .e..eeceteeeteceees Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pet WSUS OLON1O,, CONC. onic a ve-parsepepovesoncsoapste ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillipa; icetrical,brock ville, Ont nn scsese con I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 

Dae - Wee eee. A a, a enone Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 

Bal Stee PO Gis Eiken ech Bocaseh aq osskec righ pocsulstvictenss Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C. ................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont. ................ Public Service Empl. (CLC 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. .................. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. ...............0.. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
INANCOMVEIN GilVs B.C. tpeil.n.-1..<detreate «a7. AG +e ee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
UE er 60k (ne 9 gous 2 en! Pn a Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Mictoria’ Hospital, London, Ont, «..:..0.c:.:4:6.sss000..-- Building Services Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Conciliation Board 

Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 

WalleyitD GA PEROT rd AREA AGA: Teamsters (Ind.) ; 
C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Dee ei OE IY) AC ea iiaiigod cots uuoseas oh ne ined easeebensuves Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Be SECT WU ain cis sapere Sosa doef sapien Se tassrcyagnens Lees Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

L 

CS RR ERLISTE 1h Te (oF mn ee ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ..............0.00005 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Smith Transport, Kingsway Transport & others, 

Fea abt © |) Carpets FS. irae, i ies RRR er Teamsters (Ind.) : 
DE Colby 2 UDG sae ac Wen ce sc Moos sand anepdceannfite-san Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 

Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., Eastern Canada ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ...........:.::cccspeeeeeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Hydro, company-Wide ............::cseeeeeeeeeees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Arbitration 

ake as des eee i pen ect (5 

ospitals), rummondville other points, , 

chic. PAA. edie hands weil. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Dieu, St. Vallier & Chicoutimi, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .............008 Public Empl. (CLC) F 
Byisebec City Ques Qiin5saisnce.vsucponscinn snorsarevconperaseneosess Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Work Stoppage 


Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. ...............++. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (C.P.R.), Toronto, Ont. ........ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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“ "Part IIl—Settlements Reached During March 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate:) | 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC, BROCKVILLE, ONT.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—settlement pay of $25 for male empl. and $15 for female empl.; hourly rates 
increased by 4¢ for male empl. and 3¢ for female empl. eff. March 11, 1962 with a further 
increase of 3¢ for male empl. and 2¢ for female empl. eff. March 10, 1963; base rates for 
incentive operations increased by 2¢ eff. March 11,.1962 and by 1¢ eff. March 10, 1963; minimum 
male starting rate will be $1.58 an hr. at the end of the new agreement. 


Avro & ORENDA ENGINES, MALTON, ONT.—MACcHINISTSs (AFL-CIO/CLC) (PLANT EMPL.): 
24-yr. agreement covering 2,500 empl.—wage increase of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961; 
pet cic ace increase of 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1962; labourer’s rate after Aug. 1, 1962 will 
be $1.81 an br. gry 


CAMPBELL CHIBOUGAMAU MINES, CHIBOUGAMAU, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 31, 1961; 
additional wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 31, 1962 and a further 5¢ eff. Aug. 31, 1963; 
3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previous maximum was 2 wks. after 3 yrs. of service); 
check-off of union dues introduced. 


CpN. CANNERS, VANCOUVER, PENTICTON & .ASHCROFT, B.C.—PACKINGHOUSE WkrRs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering ~ 800 empl.—no wage increase in 1962; wage increase of 
3¢ an hr. for male, and female empl. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; further wage increase of 3¢ an hr. for 
male empl. and 2¢ an hr. for female empl. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; overtime pay remains at time-and- 
one-half after 8 hrs. a day; double time will be paid after 10 hrs. work in a day (previously 
after 11 hrs.) during peak season. 


CLUETT PEABODY, KITCHENER & STRATFORD, ONT.—AMALGAMATED CLOTHING Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—settlement terms not immediately available. 


CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING, KIMBERLEY & TRAIL, B.C.—MINE, MILL & SMELTER 
Wkxrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 4,300 empl.—average wage increase of 734¢ an hr. eff. 
March 1, 1962 with a further average increase of 54¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1963 (total wage 
increases for 2 yrs. ranging from 10¢ an hr. to 194¢’an hr.); labourer’s rate after March 1, 1963 
will be $1.974¢ an hr. 


C.N.R., SYSTEM-wWIDE—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,500 
empl.—total wage increase of 63% consisting of 1% retroactive to May 1, 1961, 1% retroactive 
to Nov. 1, 1961, 14% eff. April 1, 1962, Nov. 1, 1962 and Nov. 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 
25 yrs. of service. (formerly after 35 yrs.). 


C.N.R., SYSTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN & ENGINEMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 3,100 empl.—total wage increase of 63% for empl. on passenger trains consisting 
of: 1% retroactive to April 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961, 1% eff. March 16, 1962; 
2% eff. Nov. 1, 1962 and 14% eff. Nov. 1, 1963; for empl. on freight and yard trains, total wage 
increase of 4% consisting of 1% retroactive to April 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961, 
Ve oe mire 16, 1962 and Nov. 1, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 
after yrs.). 


C.P.R., SYSTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,900 
empl.—total wage increase of 64% consisting of 1% retroactive to March 16, 1961, 1% retro- 
active to Sept..16,,1961, 14% eff. April 1, 1962, Sept. 16, 1962; Sept. 16, 1963; 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.). ‘ 


Dom. TEXTILE, MONTMORENCY, SHERBROOKE, MAGOG & DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE.—TEXTILE 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 4,400 empl:—wage increases for hourly-rated 
empl. of 8¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 19, 1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 18, 1963; wage increases for empl. 
on bonus plan of 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 19, 1962 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 18, 1963; empl. will receive 
2¢ an hr. for-all hrs.. worked between April 1, 1961 and March 31, 1962; vacation pay will be 
6% of annual earnings after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 7% of annual 
earnings after 25 yrs. of service; bereavement pay provision introduced. 


Dom. TEXTILE, MONTREAL, QuE—UNITED TEXTILE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree+ 
ment covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases for hourly-rated empl. of 8¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 12, 
1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 11, 1963; wage increases for empl. on bonus plan of 5¢ an hr. 
eff. Feb. 12, 1962::and 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 11, 1963; empl. will receive 2¢ an hr. for all hrs. 
worked between Feb. 12, 1961 and date of signing; vacation pay will be 6% of annual earnings 
after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 7% of annual earnings after 25 yrs. of 
service; bereavement pay provision introduced. ’ 


FIRESTONE TiRE & RUBBER, HAMILTON, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,100 empl.—settlement pay of $13.40 pro-rated on days worked between 
Feb. 26, 1962 and Apr. 1, 1962; wage increase.of 5¢ an hr. for day workers; increase of 4¢ 
a hr a _base rates of piece workers; 4 wks. vacation after..22 yrs. of service (previously after 
DS 2418.) . 7 Nels aaa : . . 


ForD OF CANADA, WINDSOR, ONT.—AuTO Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (OFFICE EMPL.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—salary increases of $10.40 per month or 24%, whichever is 
greater, .eff. Feb. 16, 1962, 1963 and 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
after-15 yrs.). ¢°>2) AY : 

(2 f an ; (Continued on page 418) r i 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at April 15, 1962) 
































Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
PataltCrailian la OOUr LOGE (a) 4. .tiercs cs ceca ss: (600)} March 6, 454 + 0.5 + 1.6 
eLTIplOyed . ey eer des eee eens, OE, ee. (000)| March 5, 894 +. 0.9 + 4.4 
APTICUIGULG.\12. AACE ES oA, P04. Pavel eee... (000)| March 577 + 0.5 — 2.7 
EIT ICULENTO Si ith wt ea iadeiee as nda cess (000)| March So! Wi +1.0| + 5.2 
Pale aworerae. L aime). simeigce. tis... (000)| March 4,808 + 0.8 + 4.8 
At evOnkeno DOULSLOLMMOLC. temeb 6 suam. » (000)| March 5, 029 + 0.3 | N.A. 
At work less than 35 hours.............(000)| March 671 + 0.8] N.A 
Bmployed bub not. at. work’. os...... (000)| March 194 +22.0 | N.A 
WREMADLOVERIORIRE TS SERFS. IRS... (000)} March 560 — 4.0 —20.6 
AIAG... MHC. a theeto tt... SSPE... (000)| March 97 + 3.2 — 4.0 
Quchegtredtsee. Aneto. ok. io... (000)/A March 197 — 3.0 —26.2 
BET AE FIPS 1) ENG Ne eo Se, ee (000)| March 149 — 7.5 |.e—21.6 
[ere Sa I ee ee eee ee (000)} March i — 1.4 — 6.6 
SO CIRICE. euch a0" BAR ia e+ a o's SiN + (000)| March 46 —13.2 —35.2 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)| March 528 — 2.1 —20.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000); March 32 —27.3 —22.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).................| January 115.2 — 2.2|} + 3.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............ January 108.4 +0.5 | + 3.9 
Pr OTA OL et. Eee cutis . dey hails save aa + 6 4 wines Year 1961 71,689 — —31.2 
WeStineciLO tL Me LAWOMTIOFCe .. oo.nai css... ces Year 1961 34, 809 — —35.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Stakxenand! lOckouts © stn e508 as ayel... ust. March 46 + 4.5 | + 35.3 
Nia Gi workersinivoly €durstacse biel ast. dep.» « Sew March 12, 426 +14.5 | +180.8 
POU ear tT POO TCLS Aare on ein ta ncns Bi Ree vised «+ sine coe March 143, 800 +99.5 | +249.4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| January $79.25 + 2.8 + 2.9 
Average Hourly earnings (Cile.)ocates 02 e ee... ears January $ 1.86 — 1.1 + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...........-. ‘January 40.6 + 4.6 + 1.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...............0..0085 January $75.47 + 3.6 + 3.7 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).................. March 129.7 — 0.1 + 0.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
fel a ate OCU) sR eG trey Oke ihe Be cidighitas «isi eRe January 139.3 + 3.5 + 3.0 
Diet WOOL ANC OTN i cit oe see aatee™ os $000,000) January 1,566 — 1.2 + 6.8 
Industrial Production 
Tovalitewerawe 1949. 100)SU GRIER . is... ese whe February 182.7 + 5.9 +10.1 
Manufacturing........ Wy etre nat a: See February 159.6 te. Ted Ape 10,4 
La lemeateat hey. Pepin. fe Ars hae abl» <threte os 155.4 + 6.9 | +11.7 
NOR-CATA DIAS ot eaccesmeceriels «cake sak 9% > «ees 160.2 + Dal uns toe 











(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 275, February issue. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings betore 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during February. During the month 
the Board received eight applications for 
certification, one request under Section 
61(2) of the Act for review of an earlier 
decision, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers and 
mechanics employed by Piette Transport 
Inc., Joliette, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. I. Fournier). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106, General Truck 
Driver’s Local 938, and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 91, 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of city and 
highway drivers and dockmen employed by 
Taggart Service Limited and working in and 
out of Montreal, Que., and Toronto, King- 
ston, Perth, Renfrew, Pembroke, Ottawa and 
Hawkesbury, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 

3. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers, Local Union 
No. 987 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of truck drivers and mechanics em- 
ployed by Tiger Transfer Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106, General Truck 
Driver’s Local 938 and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 91 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and mechanics employed by the 
Toronto Ottawa Valley Express Limited, 
Pembroke, Ont., and working in and out 


Labour Relations Board 


of its terminals at Pembroke and Toronto, 
Ont., and Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union Local No. 880; General 
Drivers, Warehousemen & Helpers Local 
No. 979; Dairymen, Warehousemen, Car- 
tagemen, Truckers and Helpers Local No. 
987; General Teamsters Union Local No. 
181; Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhod of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canadian Freightways Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., working in and out of the 
company’s terminals in the Yukon Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, and Ontario (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers Local No. 987, 
General Teamsters Union Local No. 181, 
and Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Millar & Brown Ltd., Cran- 
brook, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

7. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System, Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of diesel mechanics em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways 
in its Telecommunications Department (In- 
vestigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Overseas Transport Co. Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 


Request for Review under Section 61(12) 
Request for review of the certificate issued 

by the Board on April 10, 1961, affecting 

the National Association of Broadcast Em- 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 


federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 


interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Baton Broadcasting Limited (formerly Baton 
Aldred Rogers Broadcasting Limited), Agin- 
court, Ont., respondent (L.G., June 1961, 
p. 566). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Coast Cargo Services Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 





respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1269). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Pollard Bros. Lim- 
ited, Harrow, Ont., respondent (L.G., March, 
Doon) 





The median wage increase negotiated in the United States during 1961 was 7 cents 
an hour, while if all increases that became effective during the year (i.e., including deferred 
increases negotiated before the beginning of the year) are taken, the increase was about 
8 cents. This is the finding of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on 
examination of collective agreements covering 1,000 or more workers each. 

About half the 3,400,000 workers affected by increases negotiated during the year 
were employed in establishments where wage rates advanced 7 cents an hour or less. 
An estimated 2,300,000 workers received deferred wage increases during 1961, resulting 
mainly from bargains reached in the previous year. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member companies), 
Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Division), Elliot Lake, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


3. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Milliken 
Division), Elliot Lake, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada (Conciliation Officers: F. J. Ains- 
borough and T. B. McRae) (L.G., March, 
p. 3333): 

2. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., March, 
pis 33.) 

3. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., 
March, p. 333). 


4. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G,, 
March, p. 333). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member companies) 
and Local 400 of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(uiGyv Dee 1961sp12714: 


2. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (representing 47 companies within 
federal jurisdiction), Toronto, and Locals 
879, 880 and 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
C42GavJans pws3s5t 


3. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, Leitch 
Transport Limited, Norris Grain Company 
Limited (Steamship Division), as represented 
by the Association of Lake Carriers, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(L.G., March, p. 333). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tin established in February to deal with a 
dispute between Upper Lakes Shipping 
Limited, Leitch Transport Limited, Norris 
Grain Company Limited (Steamship Divi- 
sion), as represented by the Association of 
Lake Carriers, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (see above) was fully 
constituted in February with the appoint- 
ment of G. D. LaViolette of Montreal as 
Chairman. Mr. LaViolette was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Norman MacLeod Rogers, Q.C., 
Toronto, and Jean G. Lariviere, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the companies and union, respec- 
tively. 


Board Report of Settlement Received 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Port 
Colborne, Ont., and Local 416 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(L.G., March, p. 334). The text of the 
Report is reproduced below. 





February changes in the regular monthly survey of 150 major employment areas 
made by the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment Security showed five 
classification changes, four of which reflected midwinter cutbacks in seasonal industries. 
The number of “substantial unemployment” areas grew from 61 in January to 62 in 
February, compared with a record 101 in March and April of 1961. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 


and 


United Packinghouse Workers of America 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
Norman L. Mathews, Q.C., company 
nominee; Lynn R. Williams, union nomi- 
nee; and W. H. Dickie, chairman, met with 
the parties on January 29, 1962 at Toronto. 


Appearing for the Company were: 


Wie Cr vans. ss Labour Relations Manager 
[a Gis tagal OF ye [enantio ng dips Plant Manager 
‘Lage lg tc gan eee pean Assistant Plant Manager 
Appearing for the Union were: 
Ho R= Bartenbach®..11....... Union Representative 
Jwi@ochrance.e2d aki. iene .: President, Local 416 
Ly Chusing <2 wxeeexes! Member of Committee 
EE OUC IO Barta rote aes, Member of Committee 
BN MATION conn da eda. Member of Committee 
Noo Bek: dS Vignes ieee tng Ree Member of Committee 
Pevieramerii a. hectone Member of Committee 


Matters in dispute: 


. Wages 

. Wage Rate Adjustment 
Boat Loading Premium 

. Establishment & Rate of Lead Engineer 
. Vacation Improvements 

. Payment of Welfare Plans 

. Sick Pay (weekly indemnity) 
. Shift Premium Improvement 
. Ninth Paid Holiday 

10. Retro-Activity 

11. Bereavement Pay 

12. Tool Replacement 


OAADNHPWNE 


The Board is pleased to report that a 
settlement was reached, the details of which 
are as follows: 


Memorandum of Settlement 


The parties hereto agree to recommend 
to their principals the acceptance of the 
following as a settlement of all the matters 
in dispute— 

1. The contract to expire September 1, 
1963. 


2. Effective September 1, 1961 all wage 
rates to be increased 3¢ per hour; effective 
March 1, 1962 all wage rates to be in- 
creased 3¢ per hour; effective September 1, 
1962 all wage rates to be increased 3¢ per 
hour; effective March 1, 1963 all wage rates 
to be increased 3¢ per hour. 


3. Effective September 1, 1961 the fol- 
lowing classification adjustments shall be 
made: 

a. Lead Engineer 10¢ per hour 

b. Head Mixer 3¢ per hour 

c. Head Receiver 3¢ per hour 

d. Elevator Operator 74¢ per hour 
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e. Flour Boat Loading 5¢ per hour 
f. Blender Helper 3¢ per hour 
4. Weekly indemnity increased from 
$35.00 to $45.00 per week, employee cost 
$1.50 per month. 
5. Second shift premium increased from 
5¢ per hour to 6¢ per hour. 


Third shift premium increased from 7¢ 
per hour to 8¢ per hour. 


Signed the 29th day of January, 1962 
at Toronto, Ont. 


For the Union 

H. R. Bartenbach 
D. Chusing 

P. Soucie 

John M. Cochrane 
LL. ‘Kramer 

J. Thalen 

N. Marion 


For the Company 
K. W. Crone 

J. Flesch 

W. G. Evans 


For the Board 

W. H. Dickie 
Norman L. Mathews 
Lynn R. Williams 


All this is respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) W. H. DICKIE, 
Chairman 


(Sed.) N. L. MATHEWS, 
Member 


(Sed.) L. R. WILLIAMS, 
Member 


Toronto, Ont., the 2nd day of February, 
1962. 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Humberstone Plant, 
Port Colborne, Ont., and Local 416 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of 
W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Norman L. 
Mathews, Q.C., Toronto, and Lynn R. Wil- 
liams, Welland, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia court quashes certification order; in another decision, enjoins 
picketing and awards damages. Ontario court upholds union dues agreement as 


being a collective agreement: 


In Nova Scotia, the Supreme Court 
denied the power of the Labour Relations 
Board to create a province-wide bargaining 
unit when the union’s request limited the 
geographical extent of the proposed unit to 
the employees working on a project at a 
named municipality. 


In another decision, the Court held that 
a strike authorized by a combined vote of 
two bargaining units was illegal, and that 
such illegality could not be cured by a 
subsequent “confirmatory” vote taken separ- 
ately in each of the bargaining units. The 
Court enjoined picketing and held the union 
liable in damages for conspiring to interfere 
with the company’s contractual relations. 


In Ontario, the High Court held a union 
dues agreement between a railway company 
and certain unions to be a collective agree- 
ment within the terms of the I.R.D.I. Act. 
It was an agreement dealing with conditions 
of employment that do not necessarily come 
up for periodic review and it operated 
simultaneously with a collective agreement 
dealing with conditions of employment that 
normally require periodic review. Both such 
agreements were binding on all employees 
within the bargaining unit, whether or not 
they were members of the union. 

In another decision, the Court, in uphold- 
ing an award of a board of arbitration con- 
stituted under a collective agreement, held 
that the Court had no power to review a 
decision where a specific question of law 
was referred to the board and where such 
question was the only question to decide 
and was not incidental to deciding the whole 
matter. 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court... 

...@njoins picketing, awards damages to company 

because voting on strike did not comply with Act 
On November 7, 1961, the Nova Scotia 

Supreme Court, in an action to restrain 

picketing and for damages, held that a 


in another decision, upholds arbitration award 


majority vote in favour of a strike obtained 
in a combined vote of the employees in 
two bargaining units did not comply with 
the provisions of the Trade Union Act, 
which provides that no strike shall be called 
until a secret vote of “the employees in the 
unit affected” has been taken and “the 
majority of such employees have voted in 
favour of a strike.” 

Further, the Court held that a subsequent 
“confirmatory” vote taken separately in each 
of the bargaining units could not cure 
the illegality of the strike already in exist- 
ence. 

On February 22, 1961, Local 1098 of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union was certified by the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board as a bargaining 
agent of the two bargaining units, one of 
the office staff and another of the sales 
staff employees of The Jacobson Brothers 
Ltd., a company engaged in the retail sale 
of clothing in Dartmouth, N.S. 

Section 24 (3) of the Trade Union Act 
provides as follows: 

Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Act, no person shall declare or authorize a 
strike and no employee shall strike until after 
a secret vote by ballot of the employees in 
the unit affected as to whether to strike or 
not to strike has been taken and the majority 
of such employees have voted in favour of a 
strike. 

A strike vote of both of these bargaining 
units was taken on October 4, 1961, and 
the employees affected voted together as one 
group, although they belonged to two dif- 
ferent bargaining units. The vote was nine 
in favour of a strike and two against. More 
than twenty persons were employed in the 
sales force of the company. 

In pursuance of this vote, both the sales 
and office staffs went on strike on October 
6, and began to picket the company’s 
premises. The day before, the company 
informed its employees that those who 
abstained from work on October 6 would 
be replaced. 
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The bargaining units themselves had 
serious doubts about the legality of the vote 
of October 4, and on October 12 they took 
what they considered to be a confirmatory 
vote in which each of the bargaining units 
voted separately in order to conform to 
Section 24(3) of the Act, and in this vote 
each unit voted unanimously for a strike. 

The pickets carried placards and striking 
employees. distributed pamphlets urging 
people to respect picket lines, not to do 
business with the company and to refuse 
the payment of bills until the strike was 
over. The strikers parked motor vehicles 
in front of the company’s store, causing 
numerous disturbances. The names of some 
trade unionists who crossed the picket lines 
were given to the Halifax, Dartmouth and 
District Labour Council; people who wanted 
to go into the store were shouted at and 
accosted; and pickets blocked the way to 
the store. As a result of all this, the com- 
pany’s volume of sales was reduced and 
its accounts receivable delayed. 


Thereupon the company brought a repre- 
sentative action against some union mem- 
bers personally and as representatives of 
all members of the Local for an injunc- 
tion restraining picketing and for damages, 
claiming that the defendants conspired to- 
gether to interfere with those with whom 
the company had contractual relations and 
created a nuisance by watching, besetting, 
and picketing the company’s premises. 


Mr. Justice Bissett, in his judgment, held 
that a combined voting of bargaining units, 
as had taken place on October 4, was in 
direct violation of Section 24 (3) of the 
Act. It was quite clear that the units must 
vote separately, as the section states that 
there must be a “ballot of the employees 
in the unit affected” and that there must 
be a majority of “such employees,” that 
is, a majority of the voting employees of 
each unit, in favour of a strike before 
anyone can authorize a strike or before 
any employee can strike. This failure to 
act in accordance with Section 24 (3) of 
the Act could not be cured by Section 51, 
which provides that “no proceedings under 
this Act shall be deemed invalid by reason 
of any defect in force or any technical 
irregularity.” 

In addition, if another interpretation of 
Section 24 (3) is accepted, to the effect that 
there must be a majority of all the em- 
ployees in the unit and not merely the 
voting ones, then, Mr. Justice Bissett added, 
the voting was far short of a majority as 
of October 4, since, at that time, there were 
more than twenty persons employed in the 
company’s sales force, and the number of 
votes cast in favour of the strike was nine. 
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Consequently, the strike which followed 
the vote was unlawful as being in violation 
of Section 24 (3) of the Act. 

The strike being illegal, the company had, 
in Mr. Justice Bissett’s opinion, a perfect 
right to declare that those who abstained 
from work had ceased to be company em- 
ployees. The company’s action was in 
accordance with Section 4 (4) of the Act, 
which reads: “Except as expressly provided, 
nothing in this Act shall be interpreted to 
affect the right of an employer to suspend, 
transfer, lay off, change the status of or 
discharge an employee for proper and suffi- 
cient cause.” 

Since the strike was unlawful, the em- 
ployees could not have the protection of 
Section 2 (1) of the Act, which reads: 
“No person shall cease to be an employee 
within the meaning of this Act by reason 
only of his ceasing to work as the result 
of a lockout or strike which is not contrary 
to this Act or by reason only of dismissal 
contrary to this Act.” 


Regarding the second vote, the three 
employees of the office staff who voted 
were not employees on October 12, as they 
abstained from work on October 6, and thus 
ceased to be the company’s employees and 
were not any longer eligible to participate 
in a strike vote under Section 24 (3) of 
the Act; the same applied to at least four 
employees of the sales staff. Besides, two 
persons who voted had not been the com- 
pany’s employees for some months. Con- 
sequently, there was not a sufficient number 
of qualified voters from the sales force 
to provide a majority for a strike, as 
required by Section 24 (3), as only eight 
of the sales staff had voted. 

Furthermore, Mr. Justice Bissett could 
not see how this second balloting could 
legally authorize a strike that had been in 
existence since October 6, since Section 
24 (3) makes it clear that no one shall 
strike until after a strike vote is taken of 
the employees in conformity with this Sec- 
tion of the Act. Therefore, he was of the 
opinion that this second strike vote did not 
cure the illegality of the strike. 

Regarding the company’s claim for injunc- 
tion, Mr. Justice Bissett granted an injunc- 
tion restraining the picketing of the com- 
pany’s premises. In this respect, he relied 
on the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Gagnon v. Foundation Maritime 
Ltd. (L.G., Sept. 1961, p. 939), where it 
had been held that, if a strike is illegal, all 
picketing is illegal and may be restrained by 
injunction. 

Further, Mr. Justice Bissett held that to 
watch and beset anyone in their house or 
business, as was done in the case at bar, 
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is an actionable private nuisance if damages 
result therefrom. Damages did, in fact, 
result in the case under review as the 
company’s loss of sales was substantial, as 
was the drop in the credit payments. In 
reaching this conclusion, he relied upon the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Locke in Gagnon v. 
Foundation Maritime Ltd. and Lord Lindley 
in Quinn v. Leathem (1901) A.C. 495, who 
said that, when illegal, “picketing is a dis- 
tinct annoyance, and if damage results, is 
an actionable nuisance at common law.” 


Regarding the company’s claim that the 
defendants were conspiring to interfere with 
the company’s contractual relations, Mr. 
Justice Bissett referred to Mr. Justice Ritchie 
who, in the Gagnon case, defined “con- 
spiracy” as follows: 

A conspiracy consists, not merely in the 
intention of two or more but in the agreement 
of two or more, to do an unlawful act or 
to do a lawful act by unlawful means. The 
essence of the crime of conspiracy lies in the 
agreement itself which may be _ punishable, 
although no action has been taken pursuant to 
it, but the tort of conspiracy sounds in 
damages and is concerned only with the effect 


upon others of steps taken to carry out such 
an agreement. 


From the placards, picketing and the 
pamphlets it was apparent, in the view of 
Mr. Justice Bissett, that the defendants in 
the case under review, since the strike was 
unlawful, wrongfully conspired to procure, 
cause and influence the company’s em- 
ployees to abstain from work, to prevent 
and dissuade customers from going to the 
store and to urge credit customers to delay 
their payments. As it was in law a tortious 
conspiracy in such circumstances to inter- 
fere with contractual relations existing be- 
tween the company and others, and since 
the company suffered a substatnial loss, the 
defendants were liable in damages and it 
was not necessary for the company to prove 
that actual breaches of contract took place 
(Gagnon v. Foundation Maritime Ltd.). 


The Court granted an injunction restrain- 
ing picketing and ruled that the company 
was entitled to damages. Jacobson Brothers 
Ltd. v. Anderson et al (1962), 30 D.L.R. 
(2d). Pattel). Das 35: 


Nova Scofia Supreme Court... 


...quashes certification order for province-wide 
bargaining unit; application covered smaller unit 


On August 18, 1961, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 
in certiorari proceedings, quashed a certifi- 
cation order and ruled that the Labour 
Relations Board had no jurisdiction to cer- 
tify a union as a bargaining agent in respect 
of a whole province when the application 
to the Board was in respect of a specified 
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bargaining unit covering employees of an 
employer working on a project at a named 
municipality. 

On February 28, 1961, Local 271 of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers applied to the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
employed by Ocean Steel & Construction 
Limited on the Nova Scotia Pulp Mill 
Limited project at Port Hawkesbury. 


The company’s business included fabri- 
cation of all types of steel and industrial 
contracting. The company’s only permanent 
plant was situated at Saint John, and the 
only business carried on by the company 
in Nova Scotia was the erection of buildings 
or other works using materials fabricated 
at its Saint John plant. The work actually 
carried out by the company at Port Hawkes- 
bury was the erection of steel tanks and 
precast wall panels fabricated in Saint John. 


On April 17, 1961, the Board held hear- 
ings and no reference was made to the 
possible certification of any unit other than 
that described in the application. 


On April 20 the Board issued an order 
certifying Local 271 as the bargaining agent 
for a unit consisting of boilermakers, rig- 
gers, erectors, fitters, blacksmiths, welders 
and helpers engaged in the erection of tanks 
and allied structures employed by the com- 
pany in the province of Nova Scotia, but 
excluding foremen and employees above 
that rank. 


The company challenged the certification 
order in certiorari proceedings, on the 
ground that, considering the localized char- 
acter of the unit in respect of which the 
application was made, the Board had no 
jurisdiction to grant certification applicable 
to the whole province and, by extending the 
geographical scope of the unit beyond that 
requested, the Board exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion. Also, the company claimed that the 
Board had no jurisdiction to base its order 
upon a determination of membership in 
good standing in the trade union “as of the 
date of the filing of the application.” 

Mr. Justice MacDonald noted that, in 
the application for certification, the unit of 
employees in respect of which certification 
was requested was confined to employees 
of the company employed upon a particular 
project at Port Hawkesbury, but the certi- 
fication order was issued in respect of a 
unit of employees of the company in the 
province of Nova Scotia. The question 
before the Court to decide was whether 
the Board could thus extend the geo- 
graphical extent of the unit requested. In 
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answering this question, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald noted that the Board does not 
initiate the process leading to certification 
but that it acts upon an application made 
to it. Upon receiving the union’s application, 
it is the duty of the Board to determine 
whether the proposed “unit” is one “appro- 
priate for collective bargaining.” Before 
making such a determination “the Board 
may...include additional employees in, or 
exclude employees from the unit” (S. 9(1)); 
but must be satisfied by vote or examination 
of records or such enquiries (or hearing) 
as it deems necessary of the wishes. of the 
employees in the unit (S. 9(1), (2), (4)). 


The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act pro- 
vides also that the questions as to the 
appropriateness of the unit (and such ques- 
tions as whether the majority of the 
employees in the unit are members in good 
standing of a trade union) are to be decided 
by the Board finally, subject to its own 
reconsideration of its decisions. If the Board 
is “not satisfied” that the trade union is 
entitled to be certified, it will reject the 
application (S. 9(7)). 

In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s view, the 
jurisdiction of the Board in respect of cer- 
tification attaches upon receipt of an appli- 
cation by a trade union for certification as 
bargaining agent for a defined unit of em- 
ployees according to Section 7(1); and its 
duty, and jurisdiction, in the words of 
Section 9(1), is to “determine whether the 
unit in respect of which the application is 
made is appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing.” (The judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in B.C. Employees’ Union, Local 
260, v. B.C. Hotels Ass'n (L.G. 1955, p. 
676) gave support to this conclusion. ) 


It is quite consistent with this view of 
the Board’s restricted jurisdiction in rela- 
tion to determining the appropriateness of 
the proposed unit that the Board should 
be able substantially to alter the composi- 
tion of the proposed unit by the addition 
or exclusion of certain classes of employees 
pursuant to Section 9(1), a procedure that 
the Court approved in The Queen (Ex p. 
Mun. Spraying & Contracting Ltd.) vy. 
Labour Relations Bd. (N.S.), (1955), 2 
‘D.L.R. °681% 

In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald pointed out, the Board created a 
unit entirely unlike that desired by the 
applicant union and one that could not be 
determined to be appropriate from the terms 
of the application itself, particularly as it 
became applicable to all future employees 
of the company who might be engaged in 
unknown projects in other and unrelated 
parts of Nova Scotia on which the company 
might subsequently engage. 
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Mr. Justice MacDonald stressed, however, 
that there was nothing in the Act to prevent 
certification in respect of a province-wide 
group of employees of an employer if appli- 
cation were made therefor. When, however, 
the application relates only to employees 
engaged on a local project, the Board is 
without power to grant certification covering 
employees engaged elsewhere in the prov- 
ince. Consequently, Mr. Justice MacDonald 
held that the order of certification issued by 
the Board on April 20 must be quashed for 
lack of jurisdiction. 


Next, Mr. Justice MacDonald dealt with 
the company’s argument that the Board had 
no jurisdiction to base its order upon a 
determination of membership in good stand- 
ing in the trade union as at the date of the 
filing of the application pursuant to Regula- 
tion 3A. The company claimed that the Act 
required that the determination as to mem- 
bership in good standing had to be made 
as of the date of the order. In deciding this 
matter as of the date of the application, the 
Board showed an error of law on the face 
of the record. 

In rejecting this claim, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald said that if there was an error of 
law, it was a mere error in the exercise of 
an established jurisdiction in respect of a 
matter removed from judicial scrutiny by 
Section 58 of the Act, whereby the Board’s 
determination of such matter is made “final 
and conclusive and not open to question or 
review.” The Board is authorized to deter- 
mine its own procedure and, by Section 57, 
may make regulations governing its proce- 
dure and “may... prescribe what evidence 
shall constitute proof that a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union”; 
and pursuant to that latter provision the 
Board passed regulation 3A, whereby such 
a member was deemed to be a member in 
good standing “as at the date of the appli- 
cation for certification.” In Mr. Justice Mac- 
Donald’s opinion, this regulation was within 
the power of the Board to enact. 


An application for certification, he con- 
tinued, must be processed by the adminis- 
trative officers of the Board and some facts 
determined as of certain dates and accord- 
ing to a known technique. One of the 
elements in such a technique is necessarily 
the date as of which such facts must be 
found to exist or not to exist. He did not 
agree with the view expressed in the deci- 
sion of the Appeal Court of New Brunswick 
in Re Universal Constructors & Engineers 
Ltd. v. Labour Relations Bd. of N.B. (1961), 
27 D.L.R. (2d) 423 that a Board, before 
making a certification order, must, as a 
matter of law, carry its scrutiny of the com- 
position of the bargaining unit down to the 
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time of the hearing. He was in agreement 
with a much more practical view taken 
by the courts in Underwater Gas Developers 
Ltd. v. Ontario Labour Relations Bd. (L.G. 
1960, p. 280 and p. 1300) that it must 
be left to the discretion of the Board 
whether or not to carry its scrutiny of the 
composition of the bargaining unit down 
to the time of the hearing, and, if new 
developments arise immediately prior to 
certification, it is for the parties to seek 
reconsideration of the certification order. In 
this respect, Section 58 of the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act provided that a determina- 
tion made by the Board in an order is final 
and conclusive, but the Board may, if it 
considers it advisable to do so, reconsider 
any decision or order and may vary or 
revoke such a decision or order; and the 
Nova Scotia Board has provided for that 
in Regulation 14. 


The Court quashed the certification order 
on the ground that the Board had no juris- 
diction to certify Local 271 as a bargaining 
agent for a province-wide bargaining unit, 
thus extending the geographical scope of 
the unit beyond that which was requested. 
The Queen v. Labour Relations Board 
(Nova Scotia), (1961), 29 D.L.R. (2d), Part 
7, p. 449. 


Ontario High Court. . . 


...Upholds validity of union dues agreement that 
was collateral to collective agreement in force 


On October 31, 1961, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court ruled 
that a union dues agreement (a collateral 
agreement to a collective agreement) was a 
collective agreement as defined by Section 
2(1) of the I.R.D.I. Act and binding on 
an employee who ceased to be a member 
of a union. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) had collective agreements with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and with the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers dealing with con- 
ditions of employment and also establishing 
a preference of employment. The most 
recent of these collective agreements with 
regard to enginers was of January 20, 1959. 


On January 21, 1954, the Railway Com- 
pany had signed a joint agreement with both 
unions, called “union dues agreement,” 
which was collateral to the collective agree- 
ments, and made certain preference jobs 
conditional upon the payment of union dues. 
The purpose of the union dues agreement, 
stated in the preamble was, “to provide for 
payment of union dues as a condition of 
continued preference of employment with 
the railway company.” Clause 1(a) covering 
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engineers provided that every employee 
covered by the collective agreement and 
assigned to the engineers’ working list would 
tender to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers the amount of the monthly union 
dues. Failure in paying union dues would 
result in the loss of preference of employ- 
ment. 


Hill, a locomotive engineer and plaintiff 
in the case under review, prior to August 
1957 was a member in good standing of the 
Brotherhood. In July 1957 he resigned as a 
member of the Brotherhood and joined 
another union. However, he continued to 
pay his union dues to the Brotherhood until 
November 1959, when he refused to do so. 
As a result of his action, he lost the 
preference of employment and suffered some 
economic loss. 


In January 1960, he resumed the payment 
of dues as a non-member of the union and 
his preference of employment was restored. 
However, he applied to the High Court for 
a declaration that the union dues agreement 
was not binding on him since his resignation 
from the Brotherhood in August 1957, and 
was null and void as it purported to affect 
him. 

The main argument before Chief Justice 
McRuer was that the union dues agreement 
was not a collective agreement as defined 
in Section 2(1)(d) of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, which 
reads as follows: 


“Collective agreement” means an agreement 
in writing between an employer or an em- 
ployers’ organization acting on behalf of an 
employer, on the one hand, and a bargaining 
agent of his employees, on behalf of the 
employees, on the other hand, containing 
terms or conditions of employment of em- 
ployees including provisions with reference to 
rates of pay and hours of work; 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
union dues agreement fulfilled the require- 
ments of the collective agreement in so far 
as it was in writing and it was between 
an employer and two bargaining agents of 
his employees who entered into the agree- 
ment on behalf of the employees. A ques- 
tion remained whether it came within the 
remaining terms of the definition of a col- 
lective agreement, namely, whether it con- 
tained terms or conditions of employment. 


This determination was important because 
the union dues agreement purported to be 
an agreement on behalf of the plaintiff, who 
was employed as an engineer. Under Section 
10 of the Act, where a trade union is cer- 
tified as the bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees in a unit, it has exclusive authority 
to bargain collectively on behalf of em- 
ployees in a unit and to bind them by a 
collective agreement until the certification 
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is revoked. The Brotherhood of Engineers 
has had, since 1954, the exclusive right to 
bind all the employees of the railway 
company coming within the ambit of the 
collective agreement, and that included the 
plaintiff. 

Section 18 of the Act provides: 

A collective agreement entered into by a 
certified bargaining agent is, subject to and for 
the purposes of this Act, binding upon 

(a) the bargaining agent and every em- 
ployee in the unit of employees for 
which the bargaining agent has been 
certified, and, 

(b) the employer who has entered into the 
agreement or on whose behalf the 
agreement has been entered into. 

Therefore, if the union dues agreement was 
a collective agreement, the plaintiff was 
bound by it as long as he was employed 
by the company as an engineer or until 
the agreement was terminated. 


The union dues agreement, in order to be 
considered a collective agreement, would 
have to be one “containing terms or condi- 
tions of employment of employees” within 
the meaning of Section 2(1)(d) of the 
RTL ACL, 


Chief Justice McRuer noted that in Sloan 
v. C.N.R. (unreported) Mr. Justice Mont- 
petit of the Quebec Superior Court came 
to the conclusion that a similar agreement 
was a collective agreement. 


Since that judgment was given, the matter 
was dealt with in the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Syndicat Catholique des Em- 
ployés de Magasins de Québec, Inc. v. Com- 
pagnie Paquet Ltée. (L.G. 1959, p. 286) 
where, in dealing with Quebec labour laws, 
it was stated that a collective agreement 
could be of wide scope. There are only two 
limiting factors—the terms of the agreement 
must relate to conditions of labour and 
must not be prohibited by law. 


Section 2(1)(d) of the I.R.D.I. Act uses 
the words “terms or conditions of employ- 
ment of employees” instead of the words 
“conditions of labour” used in the Quebec 
legislation. In the view of Chief Justice 
McRuer, the words of the federal Act are 
broader than the words in the provincial 
Act. Further, he added, the provisions in 
the union dues agreement that employees 
must pay union dues whether they belong 
to the union or not, or be subject to the 
discipline of losing a preference of runs 
given to employees who did pay union dues, 
were clearly terms or conditions of em- 
ployment. The Brotherhood agreed to it 
and, by Section 18 of the Act, the plaintiff 
was bound by it while he continued in the 
employment of the company. 
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Another argument put forward by the 
company’s counsel was that the agreement 
of January 20, 1959 was the only effective 
collective agreement between the company 
and the Brotherhood of Engineers, and 
insofar as the union dues agreement might 
have been in conflict with the collective 
agreement of 1959, it was overridden by it. 
The Chief Justice could see no reason why 
a union should not have two collective 
agreements dealing with different aspects of 
terms or conditions of employment, one 
dealing with those aspects that do not come 
up for periodic review, and another dealing 
with aspects that are likely to require 
periodic review. The parties have regarded 
the union dues agreement as one of the 
sort that did not require review unless 
one of the parties desired to terminate it. 
The other agreement dealt extensively with 
terms or conditions of employment that 
right have to be reviewed periodically. This 
being true, the Chief Justice added, one 
would hesitate to find that, because of some 
inconsistency between the two agreements, 
the union dues agreement was abrogated 
by the collective agreement. 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
two agreements had to be taken together 
and read together as two agreements dealing 
with different aspects of terms or conditions 
of employment, and, as such, they were 
complementary one to the other. Conse- 
quently, the plaintiff, being an employee of 
the company, was bound by the terms of 
both these agreements unless they contained 
something forbidden by the express provi- 
sions of the I.R.D.I. Act. 


The plaintiff argued that the union dues 
agreement was in conflict with the provisions 
of Section 4(4) read in conjunction with 
Section 6(1). 


S. 4 (4) No employer and no person acting 
on behalf of an employer shall seek by 
intimidation, by threat or dismissal, or by any 
other kind of threat or by the imposition of a 
pecuniary or other penalty, or by any other 
means, to compel an employee to refrain from 
becoming or to cease to be a member or 
officer or representative of a trade union, and 
no other person shall seek by intimidation or 
coercion to compel an employee to become 
or refrain from becoming or cease to be a 
member of a trade union. 

S. 6 (1) Nothing in this Act prohibits the 
parties to a collective agreement from inserting 
in the collective agreement a provision requir- 
ing as a condition of employment, membership 
in a specified trade union, or granting a 
preference of employment to members of a 
specified trade union. 


The plaintiff contended that, taken by 
itself, the union dues agreement would be 
illegal at common law. Further, it was 
argued that if the employees agreed together 
and with their employer that employees 
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who are not members of the union must 
pay the union dues, such agreement, at com- 
mon law, would be illegal, unless authorized 
by the statute. In the plaintiff's opinion, 
Section 6(1) did not authorize such agree- 
ment because the section in question deals 
only with membership in a trade union, and 
does not deal with the requirement of non- 
members to pay dues to the trade union. 


Chief Justice McRuer was not prepared 
to accept that the union dues agreement 
would, in the absence of legislation, be 
illegal at common law. 


He thought, however, that the I.R.D.I. 
Act, quite irrespective of Sections 4(4) and 
6(1), by Sections 10 and 18 authorized the 
type of agreement in the case at bar, and 
that an employer was entitled under the Act 
to agree with a trade union acting on behalf 
of his employees that payment of union 
dues was a condition of employment or a 
condition to the enjoyment of preferences 
in employment. In his opinion, the purpose 
of Sections 4(4) or 6(1) is to preserve the 
right of freedom to belong to a union, or 
freedom to refrain from belonging to a 
union. An employee is not to be subject 
to coercion, but that is a very different 
thing from an employer’s saying to his 
employees: “If you wish to have the benefits 
of the collective agreements that we enter 
into with the union, and to remain in our 
employ, you will pay union dues.” 


The Court found the union dues agree- 
ment valid and binding on an employee who 
ceased to be a union member. Hill v. Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company et al. (1961), 
30 DIR (2d)) Parts 0s 


Ontario High Court. .. 


...dismisses application to quash 
arbitration board agreement 


On November 21, 1961, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court, in 
certiorari proceedings, dismissed an applica- 
tion to quash a ruling of the arbitration 
board constituted under collective agree- 
ment. The Court held that, where a specific 
question of law was referred to a Board 
of Arbitration, the Court had no power to 
review a decision on that question in cer- 
tiorari proceedings. 


ruling of an 


under collective 


There was a collective agreement between 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Ltd. and 
Local 504 of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, which, 
in Article 7, dealt with “specified holidays” 
as follows: 

7.01 The company agrees to pay average 
hourly earned rate on the following 
specified holidays without requiring the 
employee to render service: New Year’s 
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Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day (Em- 

pire Day), Dominion Day, Civic Holi- 

day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 

Christmas Day. 

7.02 This will apply only: 

(a) When the specified holiday falls or 
is directed by statute to be observed 
on a normal working day;.. 


January 1, 1961 fell on a Sunday and 
the usual holiday was observed on January 
2. The company refused to recognize Jan- 
uary 2 as a holiday within the terms of the 
collective agreement. In due course, the 
grievance was submitted to arbitration and 
the majority of the Board allowed the 
grievance and ordered the company to pay 
the employees such pay as they were en- 
titled to under the terms of the agreement 
as interpreted by the Board. 


In their reasons, the majority of the 
Board stated that apparently some difficulty 
had arisen in interpretation of Clauses 7.01 
and 7.02 of. the agreement because of a 
common belief that the eight holidays 
named were all statutory holidays. In fact, 
only two of them are statutory holidays in 
the sense that they are prescribed by statute, 
namely, Victoria Day and Dominion Day. 
On the other hand, Good Friday, Christmas 
Day and New Year’s Day are not prescribed 
as holidays by any Ontario or Dominion 
statute, but appear to be holidays established 
by usage and custom. Such custom origin- 
ated when these days were decreed as holy 
days by the Church, and eventually became 
converted by common usage into public 
holidays. If Christmas happens to fall on 
Sunday, by custom and usage the following 
Monday may be observed as a holiday, and 
this practice has become almost universal 
in Canada; the same custom prevails with 
respect to New Year’s. 

Further, the Board stated that it was not 
disputed that in Hamilton, January 2, 1961 
was observed as a holiday by banks, public 
servants, stores, and nearly all industry, 
except the plants of the company in ques- 
tion. 


The majority of the Board concluded that 
there was a latent ambiguity in the terms of 
the written agreement and the Board was 
therefore permitted to receive and consider 
evidence of surrounding circumstances and 
the course of conduct of the parties with 
reference to previous agreements in similar 
terms. From the course of conduct that had 
been followed and the interpretation the 
parties had put on the same language in 
prior agreements, the Board concluded that 
the ambiguity should be resolved in favour 
of the employees. 
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The company applied by way of certiorari 
to quash the arbitration award on the 
ground that there were errors of law on 
the face of the award. Counsel for the 
company argued that there was no latent 
ambiguity in the written agreement and that 
the Board created a latent ambiguity by 
receiving evidence of surrounding circum- 
stances and previous practices, and that 
this was an error in law. 


The Chief Justice did not accept this 
argument and held that the Board did not 
err in law in deciding that the clauses 
in question were ambiguous. In fact, in 
his. opinion, these clauses were not free 
from patent ambiguity, as none of the 
special holidays named in Clause 7.01 came 
within the description of a holiday that was 
“directed by statute to be observed on a 
normal working day.” 


As it is an elementary rule in the con- 
struction of written documents that words 
used are intended to have some meaning, 
the Board was right in seeking to determine 
what the intention of the parties was in 
using words, which, taken in their literal 
sense, had no meaning in the context in 
which they were used. In order to give the 
words proper meaning, it became necessary 
to resort to evidence of custom and usage 
and the previous conduct of the parties 
in relation to similar wording in prior agree- 
ments, and it was not unreasonable for the 
Board to conclude that the parties intended 
that the relevant words used in Clause 7.02 
were intended to describe what is popularly 
referred to as a statutory holiday or a 
holiday authorized by statute, and that 
January 2 should be recognized as a holiday 
in cases where January 1 fell on a Sunday. 


The next question for Chief Justice Mc- 
Ruer to decide was whether the Court had 
any power to review an award of a Board 
of Arbitrators where the question referred 
to them was a specific question of law. He 
noted the distinction between the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court where a specific question 
of law is referred to an arbitrator and 
where the question referred may require 
a decision on a question of law that is 
incidental to deciding the whole matter. In 
the former case, the Court cannot set aside 
the decision of the arbitrator because his 
decision may be erroneous, but in the latter 
case, an award may be set aside because of 
an error of law apparent on the face of 


the award. Among the authorities cited by 
the Chief Justice were Govt. of Kelantan vy. 
Duff Development Co. (1923) A.C. 395; 
Absalom (F. R.) Ltd. v. Gt. Western (Lon- 
don) Garden Village Society Ltd. (1933) 
A.C. 592; Faubert & Watts v. Temagami 
Mining Co., (1960) S.C.R. 235; Re The Bay 
Co. (B.C. Ltd.) & Local 170 of the Pipe- 
fitting Industry (1960), 24 D.L.R. (2d) 582. 


In the case under review, a specific ques- 
tion of law was referred to the Board, in 
substance: “What is the correct interpre- 
tation of Clause 7.02 of the collective agree- 
ment?” The Board honestly decided that 
there was a latent ambiguity in the clause. 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice, when 
Clause 7.02 was read along with the avail- 
able statute law, the ambiguity was more 
patent than latent. And following the prin- 
ciple stated above, he did not think he had 
power to review the decision of the Board 
as long as there was any ground on which 
it could decide that there was an ambiguity 
in the agreement. The Board, having decided 
that there was an ambiguity, proceeded in 
a proper manner by its own process to 
solve it. 


In the Chief Justice’s view, it was not 
his task to consider whether the Board 
came to the right conclusion or the wrong 
one. The specific point of law was referred 
to it for decision and that decision was final 
unless it appeared on the face of the award 
that the Board misconducted itself by the 
improper reception of evidence or other- 
wise. The Board did not err in receiving 
evidence of the circumstances under which 
the contract was entered into, including the 
previous conduct of the parties in reference 
to the interpretation they themselves had 
put on similar clauses in previous agree- 
ments. This evidence was necessary and 
relevant to the interpretation of the language 
of the clause, which, taken by itself, in the 
light of all the circumstances, had no real 
meaning. The Board decided that the words 
in question were ambiguous and it decided 
what the words were intended to mean. In 
the opinion of the Chief Justice, the Board’s 
conclusion was final. 


The Court dismissed the company’s appli- 
cation and upheld the arbitration Board’s 
award. Re Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
and United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, Local 504, (1962), 
AQ D1 Reo ( 26) a balt: 10,0p.,0 19. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Revised safety regulations governing explosives issued by Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. New minimum first aid requirements laid down in Quebec 


In Alberta, revised regulations governing 
explosives place new obligations on em- 
ployers, supervisors and workmen and lay 
down stricter requirements with respect to 
the use of explosives. 

New first aid rules issued by the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission stip- 
ulate that every workplace with more than 
200 employees must have an emergency 
first aid room. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


New safety regulations governing explo- 
sives issued by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board were gazetted as Alta. 
Reg. 40/62 on February 15, replacing Alta. 
Reg. 790/57 and Alta. Reg. 788/57. The 
new regulations apply to all employers and 
workmen concerned with the storage, use, 
handling, preparing and firing of explosives, 
except persons subject to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act. 

The new regulations are more comprehen- 
sive than those they replace. They set out 
specifically the responsibilities of employers, 
supervisors and workmen, and also deal 
with magazines; transportation of explosives 
and detonators; use, handling, preparation, 
loading and firing of explosives; and the 
powers of inspectors. 

They place an obligation on the employer 
to ensure that his employees comply with 
these and other relevant accident prevention 
regulations. 

The supervisor and foreman, too, now 
have a definite responsibility for the safety 
of workmen under their direction and con- 
trol; they must ensure that no workman 
works in an unsafe manner or in unsafe 
circumstances. All tools and equipment must 
be maintained in safe working condition. 

The workman is now obliged to use the 
safeguards, safety appliances, personal pro- 
tective equipment or devices furnished for 
his protection. In this respect, the regula- 
tions state that the workman must wear a 
safety hat where there is a hazard from 
falling objects and eye protective equipment 
in specified circumstances. The employer is 
required to provide this safety equipment, 
and also an approved first aid kit at each 
location where work is being done. 

An employer must now obtain a permit 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to use, handle, prepare or fire an explosive. 
Previously, he had to obtain a permit before 
purchasing explosives. Now, the employer 
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is prohibited from allowing a workman to 
use, handle, prepare or fire an explosive 
unless the workman is authorized by name 
in the permit to do so. 


The qualifications of such a workman are 
more strict than formerly. He must now 
be 21 years of age. Also, he is required 
to have at least six months experience within 
the preceding 24 months in using, handling, 
preparing and firing an explosive under the 
supervision, control and instruction of a 
workman authorized by the Board to per- 
form these functions. In addition, he must 
hold a first aid certificate approved by the 
Board. 


An employer’s permit is not transferable 
and is valid for not more than two years. 
It must be returned to the Board for can- 
cellation on expiry or termination of the 
workman’s employment; it may also be 
cancelled or suspended by the Board at any 
time for cause. 


Where more than one workman is author- 
ized to use or handle an explosive, the em- 
ployer must designate one person to be in 
charge of the blasting operation and must 
inform the Board which workman is in 
charge. The workman designated will be 
responsible for the safety and safe conduct 
of all persons in the vicinity. 


The regulations state that the Explosives 
Act of Canada and regulations under it 
govern the storage of explosives and their 
transportation by road and private railway. 
The regulations incorporate an abstract from 
the Revised British Table of Distances, 
which governs the distance that a permanent 
storage magazine must be located from 
transportation routes or buildings. Another 
table sets out location requirements for a 
portable storage magazine. Other provisions 
dealing with magazines concern their con- 
struction, ventilation, protection, separation 
of explosives and detonators, use and storage 
of tools, removal of brush and debris and 
lighting. 

The regulations contain a number of 
specific provisions relating to the transpor- 
tation of explosives. The transportation of 
explosives and detonators by trailer is ex- 
pressly forbidden, and certain packaging 
requirements for their transport are set out. 
Vehicles carrying explosives must bear speci- 
fied “EXPLOSIVES” signs, amber and red 
lights, and be equipped with two fire ex- 
tinguishers and an approved first aid kit. 
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They must not be taken into a garage or 
other building. Emergency running repairs 
only may be made to a vehicle unless the 
explosives are removed to a magazine. 

Vehicles used to carry explosives must be 
inspected daily to ensure that fire extin- 
guishers, electric wiring, gas tanks, feed 
lines, brakes and steering apparatus are in 
good order; that the chassis, engine, pan 
and bottom of body are clean and free from 
surplus oil and grease; that all metal sec- 
tions of the vehicle are bonded together, 
and the vehicle is properly grounded when 
stationary. 

A further provision prohibits smoking by 
any person in, on or attending a vehicle 
containing an explosive. 

The regulations contain a number of 
requirements in connection with the use, 
handling and preparation of explosives. 
Among other precautions, a workman must 
not smoke in the immediate vicinity of an 
explosive and must not carry explosives or 
detonators in his pockets. 

In geophysical operations, only the blaster 
and his helper may be permitted within 300 
feet from the shot point when the shot is 
being fired, and the shooting truck must not 
be closer to the shot point than the mini- 
mum distance prescribed in the table incor- 
porated in the regulations. 

Requirements relating to explosives spe- 
cify the order in which stock must be used, 
when it must be used, how cases are to be 
opened, how dynamite is to be cut, and 
the procedure for disposing of a deteriorated 
explosive. The regulations forbid placing 
explosives near an open flame or other 
specified sources of heat or light that might 
cause an explosion, and prohibit blasting 
during an electrical storm. 

The employer is required to provide 
crimping tools and a suitable place for 
their use. He must also provide a powder 
box, according to specifications, for use as 
a separate storage where explosives and 
detonators are being used. The regulations 
stipulate that the keys to the locks on a 
powder box must be kept by the blaster, 
supervisor or other person authorized by the 
employer. 

The regulations contain a number of 
requirements dealing with the loading of 
explosive charges. One of these provisions 
specifies that at the shot point the exploder 
must be kept under the direct supervision 
and control of the blaster. 

The regulations also include a section 
relating to the firing of explosives. Some of 
its provisions specify the precautions to be 
taken by the blaster to ensure the safety 
of persons and property. Blasting may not 
be carried on in the area of a permanent 
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broadcasting transmitter unless the distance 
from the shot point to the nearest mast is 
not less than that prescribed in the table 
given in the regulations. Another provision 
requires that, if there is a radio transmitter 
on a shooting truck, the power switch must 
be in the “Off” position when there are 
detonators outside their magazine or above 
ground. Other requirements deal with fuses, 
electric blasting detonators, counting of ex- 
plosives, misfires, bootlegs, exploders and 
the removal of waste and other matter 
before abandoning a shot point. 

The regulations empower the inspector 
to order the employer or supervisor to make 
whatever changes, improvements or repairs 
are necessary to remove hazards to work- 
men or reduce the possibility of accident. 


Manitoba Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The Manitoba Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act was brought into force February 15, 
1962, by a proclamation gazetted February 
17. The Act, which. was passed in 1961, 
provides for voluntary certification of trades- 
men with provision for compulsory certifica- 
tion at some future date. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Ontario has amended its regulations gov- 
erning the consumption of gas and fuel oil, 
issuing O. Reg. 24/62 under the Energy 
Act. Relevant provisions previously con- 
tained in O. Reg. 156/61 are revoked. 

Gazetted February 3, the amendment 
designates three organizations as agencies 
authorized to test and approve gas and fuel 
oil appliances in accordance with specifica- 
tions approved by the Minister of Energy 
Resources. 

The Canadian Gas Association is again a 
designated organization in respect of gas 
appliances. 

The Canadian Standards Association and 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories of Canada 
are now designated organizations in respect 
of gas appliances having an input exceeding 
400,000 BTUs per hour, gas appliances of 
any input used for tobacco curing, com- 
mercial laundering and steam cleaning, and 
components of appliances used for liquefied 
petroleum gas only. They are also the 
organizations designated to test fuel oil 
appliances. 

All three organizations are authorized to 
test appliances designed to burn both gas 
and fuel oil, either together or separately. 


Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Dental assistant training and dental nurs- 
ing were added to the list of trades desig- 
nated under the Ontario Trade Schools 
Regulation Act by O. Reg. 33/62 gazetted 
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February 17. As a result, schools offering 
instruction in dental assistant or dental 
nursing work are now subject to regulation 
by the Department of Education. 

All such schools must now register and 
submit an annual statistical statement and 
financial report to the Minister of Education 
and comply with other provisions of the 
regulations under the Act. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A new regulation of the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission setting out 
minimum first aid requirements for estab- 
lishments subject to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, approved by O.C. 215, was 
gazetted March 3 to go into force September 
11762. 

The new regulation (No. 24) stipulates 
that the first aid attendants must keep 
records showing the particulars of every 
accident and of the first aid treatments given. 
These records are to be made available for 
inspection upon request. 


If the establishment has no medical de- 
partment or nurse, the first aid attendant 
must be a duly qualified person with exper- 
ience in the treatment of work injuries. The 
attendant is responsible for seeing that first 
aid supplies and equipment are kept in good 
order and easily accessible for immediate 
use. 

The first aid supplies and equipment to be 
provided vary with the size of the establish- 
ment. All workplaces, however, are required 
to have a standard first aid manual similar 
to that of the St. John Ambulance and a 
first aid box containing the instruments, 
drugs and dressings specified. Establishments 
with more than 200 employees must have 
an emergency first aid room. 

A number of rules regarding procedures 
to be followed with respect to different kinds 
of accidents (burns, fractures, etc.) are set 
down. One stipulates that first aid attendants 
must not suture wounds or carry out other 
procedures normally performed by doctors. 





New Hazardous Occupations Order in U.S. 


Order No. 16 declares all occupations in roofing operations to be particularly 
hazardous, prohibits employment of persons under 18 years in such occupations 


The United States Secretary of Labor 
has issued an order declaring all occupa- 
tions in roofing operations to be particularly 
hazardous for the employment of minors. 
As a result, young persons between 16 and 
18 years of age are now barred from em- 
ployment in such occupations. 

The new order, Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 16, went into force on February 
5, 1962. 

The order was issued under authority of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which regu- 
lates child labour and, as well, prescribes 
a minimum wage and establishes a regular 
work week of 40 hours for all employees 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
or in the production of goods for such 
commerce. 

The child labour provisions are designed 
to protect the safety, health, well-being and 
opportunities for schooling of young work- 
ers. One provision directly prohibits the 
employment of oppressive child labour in 
interstate or foreign commerce or in the 
production of goods for such commerce. 

Oppressive child labour is defined to 
cover employment of children below the 
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age set in the Act or in administrative 
regulations. The general minimum age estab- 
lished by the Act is 16 years, except in 
occupations declared by the Secretary of 
Labor to be particularly hazardous for the 
employment of young persons between 16 
and 18 years or detrimental to their health 
or well-being. The Secretary of Labor is 
also empowered to issue orders or regula- 
tions permitting the employment of children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years in non- 
manufacturing and non-mining occupations 
provided such work will not interfere with 
their schooling or prove detrimental to their 
health or well-being. Under this authority, 
regulations have been issued fixing a 14-year 
minimum in such occupations as office and 
sales work, with limitations as to daily, 
weekly and night hours. 

Hazardous occupations orders are issued 
after public hearings and advice from com- 
mittees composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees in the industry and 
of the public. In the 1939-1956 period, 13 
such orders were issued, and two more 
were issued in October 1960. 
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Investigation and Hearing 


The 16th hazardous occupations order, 
that covering roofing operations, was issued 
after the customary investigation and hear- 
ing. With the aid of technical advisers 
from State labour departments, management, 
labour, insurance and professional safety 
organizations, the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Standards made an investi- 
gation of the hazards to 16- and 17-year-old 
persons employed in roofing operations. 


Roofing operations were selected for 
study primarily because they had long been 
recognized by safety experts and others as 
one of the most hazardous segments of the 
building construction industry. The investi- 
gation was also prompted by reports to the 
Department indicating that minors under 
18 were being injured in such employment. 
Also, several States had requested that this 
investigation be made. 


The investigation covered all roofing 
operations performed in connection with 
the installation of new roofs, including 
related metal work, and alterations, addi- 
tions, maintenance and repair of existing 
roofs. 


Operations and hazards were observed in 
Illinois, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, employers and employees were 
interviewed, and material handling methods, 
housekeeping practices, use of power tools 
and hand tools, personal protective equip- 
ment and safety practices followed were 
studied. In addition, information and advice 
were obtained from governmental agencies, 
trade associations, safety specialists, union 
officials and others. State laws were reviewed 
to determine to what extent minimum ages 
had been established for occupations in 
roofing operations. Also, a study was made 
of a variety of publications describing 
roofing occupations, operations, hazards and 
recommended safety practices. 


A report of the investigation entitled, 
“Occupational Hazards to Young Workers, 
Report No. 16, Roofing Operations”, was 
submitted in August 1961.* 


According to the Report, statistical data 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed that, in 1958, work-injury frequency 
and severity rates for roofing and sheet 
metal work done in connection with roofing 
operations greatly exceeded the correspond- 
ing injury-frequency rate and severity rate 
for all manufacturing. They were also 
higher than the corresponding rates for 
contract construction. The Report stated: 
“The rates for roofing and sheet metal work 
are exceedingly high by any standard of 





*Available from the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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measurement and reflect the hazardous con- 
ditions under which such work is _per- 
formed.” 


One of the major hazards noted in the 
investigation was the danger of falls while 
working on roofs or scaffolds or while 
climbing ladders. This hazard is increased 
when employees must lean out over the 
edge of the roof to receive hoisted materials. 
The Report stated that sheathing often 
becomes rotten or weakened and may col- 
lapse under a roofer’s weight. Falling 
through skylights temporarily covered with 
roofing paper is another cause of serious 
injury. 

Another major hazard is the possibility 
of being seriously burned by hot tar (pitch, 
asphalt, etc.), which is heated to 350°F- 
475°F- Many burns result from handlers 
tripping or stumbling over obstructions and 
splashing the tar over themselves. Roofers 
are frequently burned by spattering tar 
when applying it with mops. Sometimes the 
tar fumes in the kettle ignite and cause 
serious injury to those close by. Tar kettles 
may even explode when overheated. Fume 
poisoning and eye injuries often occur from 
the fumes, the Report stated. 


In view of these and other hazards, the 
Report recommended that an order be issued 
prohibiting the employment of minors under 
18 in roofing operations. “Because of the 
high degree of hazard to which most em- 
ployees in roofing operations are constantly 
exposed, and because such operations re- 
quire mature judgment, caution and ‘know- 
how’, characteristics frequently lacking in 
young and inexperienced employees, it 
appears that an 18-year age minimum is 
warranted for all roofing operations,” it 
said. 


In accordance with established practice, 
a hearing on the proposed new hazardous 
occupations order was held on November 
30, at which interested persons were given 
an opportunity to present data, views and 
arguments. 

On December 26, 1961, Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg issued the new order, which 
went into force on February 5, 1962. 


Order No. 16 


In the order, “roofing operations” is de- 
fined to cover all work performed in con- 
nection with the application of weather- 
proofing materials and substances (such as 
tar or pitch, asphalt prepared paper, tile, 
slate, metal, translucent materials, shingles 
of asbestos, asphalt or wood) to roofs of 
buildings or other structures. The term also 
covers all work in connection with: (1) the 
installation of roofs, including related metal 
work such as flashing and (2) alterations, 
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additions, maintenance, and repair, includ- 
ing painting and coating, of existing roofs. 
However, the order does not cover gutter 
and downspout work; the construction of 
the sheathing or base of roofs; or the 
installation of television antennas, air con- 
ditioners, exhaust and ventilating equipment 
or similar appliances attached to roofs. 


Just as four earlier orders did, the new 
hazardous occupations order permits the 
employment of 16- and 17-year-old appren- 
tices and student-learners under specified 
safeguards. An apprentice between 16 and 
18 years who is employed in an appren- 
ticeable trade may, intermittently and for 
short periods, engage in roofing operations, 
provided the work is incidental to the 
apprentice training and is carried on under 
the direct and close supervision of a journey- 
man as a necessary part of his apprentice- 
ship training. The apprentice also must be 
registered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor or a state agency recognized 
by the Bureau or be employed under a 
written apprenticeship agreement under con- 
ditions deemed by the Secretary of Labor 
to conform substantially to federal or state 
standards. 


Similarly, a student-learner 16 or 17 years 
of age may engage in roofing operations 
only if he is enrolled in a course of study 
and training in a co-operative vocational 
training program under a recognized state 
or local educational authority or in a sub- 
stantially similar course conducted by a 
private school. He must be employed under 
a written agreement which provides that 
any hazardous work he may be required 
to do will be incidental to his training, 
will be intermittent and for short periods of 
time and will be performed under the 
direct and close supervision of a qualified 
and experienced person. The agreement 
must provide also that safety instruction 
will be given by the school and correlated 
by the employer with on-the-job-training 
and that a schedule of organized and pro- 
gressive work practices to be performed on 
the job have been prepared. Every written 
agreement must show the name of the 
student-learner and must be signed by the 
employer and school co-ordinator or prin- 
cipal. Copies of the agreement are to be 
kept by the school and the employer. If 
reasonable precautions are not taken to 


ensure the safety of minors, the exemption 
for student-learners may be revoked. 


The same practice was followed in 
orders governing power-driven woodwork- 
ing machines; power-driven metal forming, 
punching and shearing machines; power- 
driven paper-products machines; and cir- 
cular saws, band saws and guillotine shears 
(Orders 5, 8, 12 and 14). 


A final provision in the order states that 
nothing in it justifies non-compliance with 
a federal or state law or municipal ordinance 
establishing higher standards. 


Previous Orders 


The 15 previous orders prohibited the 
employment of persons under 18 years of 
age in the following: 


1. Occupations in or about plants manu- 
facturing or storing explosives or articles 
containing explosive components; 


2. Occupations of motor-vehicle driver 
and helper; 


3. Coal-mine operations; 


4. Logging occupations and occupations 
in the operation of any sawmill, lath mill, 
shingle mill, or cooperage-stock mill; 

5. Occupations involved in the operation 
of power-driven woodworking machines; 


6. Occupations involving exposure to 
radioactive substances; ¢ 


7. Occupations involved in the operation 
of elevators and other power-driven hoist- 
ing apparatus; 

8. Occupations involved in the operation 
of power-driven metal forming, punching 
and shearing machines; 


9. Occupations involved in mining, other 
than coal; 


10. Occupations in or about slaughtering 
and meat packing establishments and ren- 
dering plants; 

11. Occupations involved in the operation 
of power-driven bakery machines; 

12. Occupations involved in the operation 
of power-driven paper-products machines; 

13. Occupations involved in the manu- 
facture of brick, tile and similar products; 

14. Occupations involved in the operation 
of circular saws, band saws and guillotine 
shears; 

15. Occupations involved in wrecking, 
demolition and ship-breaking operations. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants at end of January 97,300 more than at end of previous month but 
148,400 fewer fhan year earlier, statistics* show. Proportion of claimants 
coming under seasonal benefit the same as previous year, at 25 per cent 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on January 31 numbered 698,500. 
This was greater than the December figure 
of 601,200 by a little more than 16 per 
cent, but about 17.5 per cent below the 
January 1961 total of 846,900. 

The January total includes 174,200 per- 
sons claiming under the seasonal benefit 
provisions$, compared with 108,500 claim- 
ing seasonal benefit on December 29, and 
205,000 on January 31, 1961. The propor- 
tion of claimants classed as coming under 
seasonal benefit provisions—25 per cent— 
was the same as on January 31, 1961. 

Of persons coming on claim during the 
last three months, four out of five were 
males, but males comprised fewer than two 
out of three of those on claim for more than 
20 weeks on January 31. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in January numbered 320,000, which 
was 37,700 fewer than in December and 
24,000 under the total of January 1961. 
Three out of four claims filed during these 
periods were classed as “initial.” 

Of the 237,300 initial claims filed during 
January, a little more than three quarters 
could be classed as new separations from 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 

tPayments under the seasonal benefit provisions 
of the Act cannot be made for any week of unem- 
ployment prior to November 26. However, claims 
processed after mid-November and failing the regu- 
lar requirements are re-computed immediately under 
the seasonal benefit provisions and post-dated to 
November 26. 
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_ In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em-» 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 





employment, the remainder being made by 
persons who had exhausted benefit and were 
seeking re-establishment of credits under 
either the regular or the seasonal benefit 
provisions. To this may be added 82,900 
renewal claims, making a total of 266,500 
new cases of recorded unemployment during 
January. 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was 560,100 for January, in 
comparison with 320,200 for December and 
672,500 for January 1961. 

Benefit payments totalled $57,800,000 in 
January, which was almost double the total 
of $29,400,000 for December, but almost 
$10,000,000 less than the January 1961 
total of $67,700,000. 

The average payment per week compen- 
sated was $24.57 in January, $24.20 in 
December and $23.96 in January last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,972,478 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 


At January 31, registered employers num- 
bered 336,437, an increase of 148 since 
December 31, 1961. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 9,962 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these 6,497 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 217 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,248 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 297 cases, 
59 against employers and 238 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,896.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in January totalled $30,371,- 
516.41, compared with $29,269,080.06 in 
December and $30,498,370.12 in January 
1961. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $57,799,- 
309.93, compared with $29,447,375.24 in 
December and $67,660,186.87 in January 
1961. 

The balance in the Fund on January 31 
was $135,877,305.03; on December 31 it 
was $163,305,098.55 and on January 31, 
1961 it was $283,742,150.10. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1923, December 15, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
at the office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission at Edmonton, Alta., on June 
26, 1961, and was registered for employment 
as a locomotive fireman. He had worked as 
a locomotive fireman for the XYZ Railways 
until June 19, 1961, when he was suspended 
from his employment for violating a railway 
operating rule. 


The rule reads: 


Trains or engines moving in the facing point 
direction finding the fixed signal protecting a 
spring switch at stop must examine the points, 
and if not properly closed and cannot be 
closed by hand, they must be spiked in proper 
position before being used. After movement 
over switch has been made spike must be 
removed and superintendent notified immed- 
iately. If in automatic block signal system 
territory and switch points are found in proper 
position train will be governed by indication 
of signal. Trains or engines must stop and 
examine main track spring switches before 
making facing point movements over them 
unless receiving a signal indication permitting 
them to proceed. 


The investigation by the railway on June 
19, 1961 brought out that the fireman was 
handling the train when it ran past a spring 
switch; that he had already brought the train 
to a stop once and had found the brakes 
in good working order; that an air test had 
been given before departure and all air 
brakes on the train were in good working 
order; that he had passed a “proceed with 
caution” signal two miles before reaching 
the stop signal, and from that point he was 
travelling at 18 to 20 miles an hour; that 





he was familiar with the location of the 
spring switch; that he had acknowledged the 
engineman’s warning that the signals were 
displaying stop. 

He testified that the only way he could 
have brought the train to a stop before 
running the signal was to put the brakes 
into emergency, although he said he believed 
he could have stopped if he had shut the 
throttle off. He had not done this because 
he believed he had sufficient time to bring 
the train to a stop while under power. In 
answer to a question he said he believed 
he did have the train under control; his 
judgment was in error, he added. 

The claimant had been a fireman since 
February 1949 and a “written-up” engine- 
man since January 4, 1954. He had last had 
an oral examination on operating rules on 
July 17, 1958. 

On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant and sus- 
pended benefit from June 25, 1961 to July 
29, 1961, inclusive, because, in his opinion, 
he had lost his employment by reason of 
his own misconduct (section 60(1) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which he and his represen- 
tative, the Legislative Representative from 
his lodge of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, appeared at the 
hearing of the case on August 24, 1961. The 
board, by a unanimous decision, dismissed 
the appeal. The decision read in part: 

The board is of the opinion that the claim- 


ant lost his employment or was suspended 
with XYZ Railways by reason of failing to 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this period. 
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obey a rule. The claimant was well acquainted 
with this particular run and knew that the 
signals were coming up and he should there- 
fore have been operating the locomotive in 
such a manner to obey the rule which re- 
quired him to stop. The argument put forth 
by the claimant that this was an error in 
judgment cannot really be accepted in view 
of his familiarity with this particular run. 
Probably the claimant just was not paying 
sufficient attention in the operation of the 
locomotive... 


The Brotherhood appealed to the Umpire 
on September 25, 1961, and stated: 


We cannot agree that this case can be 
classed as misconduct under and within the 
meaning of section 60(1) of the Act, but 
rather an error in judgment. An error in 
judgment is in many cases classed as a rule 
violation under the railways operating rules. 


It is not necessary that a violation of one 
of the railway rules, resulting in suspension 
or dismissal, must be misconduct under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


It is expected that railway operating groups 
are governed by strict rules, in the interest of 
safety, and are therefore subjected to suspen- 
sion or dismissal for causes which in other 
industries would not carry such severe penal- 
ties. 


The insurance officer submitted a state- 
ment of observations, dated October 18, 
1961, for consideration by the Umpire. It 
read in part: 


As they are thus made fully aware of the 
high degree of caution required of them and 
of the serious consequences of their neglect 
in this connection, the operating employees 
of a railway are seriously neglecting their 
duty when they fail to exercise the required 
care and to observe the rules established for 
the safe operation of the railway. Such neglect 
amounts to misconduct in the course of their 
employment. 


The fact that the claimant was only sus- 
pended rather than dismissed does not affect 
the question involved here. The question in- 
volved is whether the loss of employment by 
the claimant was by reason of his own mis- 
conduct as provided in section 60 (1) of the 
Act. If the claimant was in effect suspended 
for only 30 days, this factor would only have 
some bearing on the duration of the disquali- 
fication period which should not exceed the 
period of employment lost by reason of the 
claimant’s misconduct... 


It is submitted that the unanimous decision 
of the board of referees should be upheld and 
the union appeal dismissed. 


The Brotherhood requested an oral hear- 
ing before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on December 6, 1961. The Brother- 
hood was represented by its Vice-President, 
A. R. Gibbons, and the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission by J. A. G. Mac- 
Donald, a solicitor of its Legal Branch, who 
was assisted by G. Aley, an insurance 
officer. 


Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
no proof that the claimant deliberately or 
wilfully violated the railway operating rule 
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in question. However, the record shows that 
he nevertheless was careless or negligent to 
the extent that, as he was familiar with the 
location of the spring switch “at east end 
of double track Mileage 122.3” and had 
seen, at Mileage 120.1, the signal warning 
him he might find the “signal at stop” at 
Mileage 122.3 and should now proceed to 
reduce the speed of his train accordingly, 
he inexplicably was unable to prevent the 
leading unit of that train from proceeding 
beyond the point where, according to the 
applicable operating rule, that unit should 
have been brought to a stop. 


While no person is infallible, yet it must 
be borne in mind that it was the claimant’s 
responsibility to see that the said operating 
rule was carried out to the letter. As he 
has given no sound reason why he violated 
the operating rule in question, I feel that his 
failure to comply with that rule amounted 
to misconduct within the meaning of section 
60(1) of the Act. I consequently decide to 
confirm the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees. 


Such mistakes are nowise to be condoned; 
on the other hand, in view of the number 
of years during which the claimant’s service 
was apparently satisfactory and of the fact 
that he was, in effect, suspended from his 
employment for only 30 days, I decide also 
that the disqualification should be reduced 
to two weeks. 


But for this modification, I dismiss the 
Brotherhood’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 1925, January 12, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application (postal) for 
benefit on July 24, 1960, and was registered 
for employment as a millwright. He had 
been employed as a maintenance mechanic 
in a mine from April 8, 1958 to July 8, 
1960, when he became separated from his 
employment because of a general layoff due 
to the closing of the plant. His rate of pay 
at the time of separation was $2.46 an hour. 
The claim was allowed. 


In October 1960, the local office of the 
Commission received an anonymous report 
that the claimant owned and operated a 
gas station and restaurant. The matter was 
referred to an enforcement officer of the 
Commission, who ascertained that the serv- 
ice station had been in operation since 
January 1, 1960, and that although no 
mechanical repairs were carried out, gasoline 
was sold and meals were served. It was 
learned also that the business undertaking 
was owned jointly by the claimant and his 
wife. From the information obtained, a 
formal investigation was requested. 
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On November 22, 1960, the claimant 
completed the following statement in the 
presence of the enforcement officer: 

I, Vee , commenced to operate the [service 
station] on January Ist. No repairs are carried 
out—merely gas sales & meals. My wife looks 
after the restaurant. We have no help. I have 
always been available for work. Gross returns 
from food gas average about $150 per 
month. The lease is in my name and my 
wife’s name. 


The weekly report forms completed by 
the claimant in respect of the weeks from 
July 24, 1960 to November 12, 1960 showed 
that he had declared no employment during 
this period and also that he had indicated 
he was capable of and available for work 
during each week. 


The following is a letter from [the 
Company] dated December 5, 
1960, in reply to a request from the enforce- 
ment officer for information regarding the 
service station: 

...We would like to advise that we do not 
have a lease with [the claimant] inasmuch as 
we do not own the premises from which he 
is operating, and therefore as such he is not 
our lessee. He is, however, contracted with 
us for the purchase and resale of petroleum 


products through his outlet, and signed our 
standard trading agreement on December 23, 
59. 


From information on our file, it is our 
understanding [the claimant] purchased this 
DIO Perty, qfF OMign ea oe late in 1959 or early 
1960, and as any stock involved in inventory 
which changed hands at time of the transaction 
im no way concerned our Company, we have 
no information on this... 


On December 22, 1960, the enforcement 
officer wrote to ............ , who was the former 
owner of the business, requesting informa- 
tion as to the amount of stock involved in 
the inventory when he sold the business to 
the claimant at the end of 1959 or com- 
mencing 1960. His reply, received on Janu- 
uary 3, 1961, reads as follows: “Seven 
hundred in stock.” 


The investigation revealed also that the 
claimant’s wife looks after the restaurant 
and that no help is employed for the opera- 
tion of the business. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant, 
by letter, on January 19, 1961, that he was 
disqualified and that benefit was suspended 
from July 24, 1960, for the reasons that he 
was engaged in business on his own account 
as a restaurant and service station operator 
and had failed to prove that he was unem- 
ployed as required by section 54 (1) of the 
Act and Regulation 154. In reaching his 
decision, the insurance officer commented: 

The restaurant and service station is located 
on highway 17 and this portion of the high- 
way is considered to be very busy during the 


summer months. The claimant’s wife had a 
child born on 14 December 1958 to care for 
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in addition to operating the restaurant and 
service station and although no help was 
employed, it was considered that [the claimant] 
was engaged in the operation of this business 
when he was not on duty with [the mine] and 
although his wife operated the business from 
1 January 1960 to the date claimant separated 
from employment on 8 July 1960, it was 
considered that the volume of business was 
such that the business could not operate with- 
out the claimant’s active participation as his 
wife could not care for her child and operate 
the restaurant and service station during the 
busy tourist season... 


This retroactive disqualification created 
an overpayment of benefit of $540. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on February 3, 1961, and stated: 


...In January 1960, the claimant purchased 
the restaurant and service station and it is 
held in joint ownership with his wife. From 
that period until laid off from [the mine] the 
claimant’s wife operated the business on her 
own and was assisted by the claimant when 
off shift. After the layoff, the claimant assisted 
his wife without pay but was available for 
work at all times. See—CUBs 306, 369, 1479, 
1486 and 1524. 

The claimant reported to the Local Em- 
ployment Office in Sudbury several times 
trying to obtain employment in his line of 
work or any other line. 

On December 5th, 1960, the claimant ob- 
tained employment in his line as millwright 
Vat Mia Cons eee . Company, where he has con- 
tinued to work and is presently working. He 
is presently holding the position of working 
foreman with the aforementioned company. 


The claimant contends that during the 
period of his unemployment, he was truly 
unemployed as required under Regulation 


158(4) and further that the C.U.B. decisions 
mentioned earlier will substantiate this claim... 


The claimant filed a renewal application 
for benefit on April 11, 1961. The applica- 
tion showed that the claimant was employed 
as a millwright with C............ Company at 
a wage of $3 an hour from January 13, 
1961, to April 11, 1961, when he was laid 
off because of lack of work, which reason 
was confirmed by the employer. This re- 
newal application was submitted for decision 
and the claim was allowed, subject to the 
previous indefinite disqualification effective 
July 24, 1960, herein before referred to. 


On April 2 e196]. acne Jie Com- 
pany addressed the following letter to the 
enforcement officer: 

In answer to yours of April 12th, and our 
conversation of today’s date, this is to advise 


you of purchases of products from us by 
[the claimant]. 


Total-Gasoline' 7i.nh, 4.20 26960 gallons 


AS Motor<Oil®. 4 .at es 84 

B. Motor SO Valea eae 72 sf 
CrAnti-Freezes..n eee 12 nd 
DtPluid Bot. te eee. 6 be 


These were the total purchases between 
January 24th and November 12th as requested. 
(Exhibit 9) 
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The fact that the claimant had been em- 
ployed from January 13, 1961 to April 11, 
1961 was taken into account by the insur- 
ance officer but no change was considered 
warranted in the decision, as the claimant 
had been employed during the quiet off- 
season. 


The facts of the case were reviewed by 
the insurance officer with respect to section 
106A of the Act and as the claimant had 
failed to declare this employment, he was 
considered to have made a false statement 
and a disqualification was imposed in the 
amount of $75, to be liquidated by means 
of deductions from weekly benefits which 
would otherwise be payable on or after 
May 7, 1961. Notice of this disqualification 
was addressed to the claimant on May 3, 
1961. 

A board of referees heard the case on 
June 1, 1961. The board’s decision reads 
in part: 

_..Claimant was not present but was repre- 
sented by Business Manager ... of the Car- 
penters and Joiners Union... ; 

We are convinced by the evidence that 
claimant was occupied personally in the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the business referred 
to. A claimant self-employed, or engaged in 
business shall not be considered as unemployed. 
The evidence we have before us fails to prove 
that claimant was unemployed. The income 
from the business as stated by claimant was 
$150 monthly. This amount may not be con- 
sidered as minor and the Act reminds us that it 
is not undertaking to subsidize a growing per- 
sonal business venture, such as is described 
herein. 

Exhibit 9 shows merchandise used by claim- 
ant between January 24 and November 12 as 
26,960 gallons of gasoline, plus sundry other 
items as listed. When an insured person enters 
into business on his own account and thereby 
becomes self-employed, he places himself out- 
side the scope of the unemployment insurance 
plan for the duration of his self-employment. 

Regarding the claimant’s signatures on the 
weekly report forms, we have given much con- 
sideration. He failed to make any reference 
to his business venture, or the remuneration 
resulting. 

The following CUBs were considered: 245, 
264, 306, 369, 1355, 1479, 1524, 1543... 

Our unanimous decision is appeal be dis- 
missed and disqualification imposed by Insur- 
ance Officer confirmed on both counts: 

1. Claimant has not proven he was unem- 

ployed on 24 July 1960 and subsequently. 

2. In effect claimant has made statement he 


knew to be false or misleading in respect 
of 24 July 1960. 


From the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees, the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
which the claimant is a member, appealed 
to the Umpire and stated: 

The Claimant in his estimation was unem- 
ployed, and met all requirements under Regu- 
lation 158 (4). He was available for work and 
travelled to Sudbury and reported to the Local 
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Employment Office several times trying to 
obtain employment in his line or any other 
line of work. 


The Claimant’s wife operated the business 
from time of purchase January lst, 1960, with- 
out any assistance, but was aided by the 
Claimant in the evening after his day’s work. 


The volume of business as stated in Exhibit 
9 was not sufficient to operate the business 
and pay expenses, therefore the claimant was 
required to pay from his wages additional 
money to cover costs. 


Exhibit 2 Claimant’s statement—Gross returns 
average about $150 per month, and this is 


borne out by the gallonage mentioned in Ex- 
hibit 9. 

_ In the insurance officer’s decision, it states 
it was considered that the volume of business 
was such that the business could not operate 
without the claiman’s active participation, as 
his wife could not care for her child and 
operate the restaurant and service station dur- 
ing the busy tourist season. 


The volume of business in Exhibit 9 does 
not indicate that it required the participation 
of the claimant. 


Insurance officer’s decision, page 4 of the 
Submission to the Board of Referees states— 
the claimant failed to declare this employment; 
he fe considered to have made a false state- 
ment. 


The claimant, although in joint ownership 
of the Service Station, received no remunera- 
tion from the business when unemployed and 
admits to assisting his wife, but was. still 
available for work. 


See CUBs 306, 369, 1479, 1486 and 1524... 


The union also requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on September 15, 1961. The claim- 
ant was represented at the hearing by A. 
Andras, Director of the Legislation and 
Government Employees Departments of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission by J. A. 
MacDonald, a solicitor of its Legal Branch. 


Mr. Andras stated, in effect, that the 
work involved in selling 26,960 gallons of 
gasoline over a period of nine months or so 
was not as considerable as it might seem. 
He said, in fact, it meant selling 109 gallons 
a day on the average, or in other words, 
servicing eight to ten automobiles a day or 
one an hour. Moreover, he contended that 
the work involved did not require a full- 
time attendant and as evidence of this, the 
claimant’s wife had performed this work 
alone from January 1 to July 8, 1960, and 
again from December 5, 1960 to April 11, 
1961, in addition to looking after the small 
restaurant and her young child. 

Mr. Andras stated also that as the claim- 
ant’s salary when working in his usual 
occupation as millwright was $120 a week, 
it was inconceivable he would leave it to 
attend to a small business having gross 
returns of $150 a month, which after deduc- 
tions for expenses would leave a small 
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amount as compensation to be divided be- 
tween two persons. Furthermore, he con- 
tended that the claimant had shown a strong 
attachment to the labour market, as the 
record showed that he had not left his 
employment but had been laid off because 
of lack of work, that he had called at his 
local office ‘“‘several times trying to obtain 
employment in his line or any other line 
of work” and that he did, in fact, obtain 
employment. 


Mr. MacDonald stated, inter alia, that as 
this was a factual case, the Umpire should 
attach full importance to the unanimous 
decision of the board of referees, and that 
according to his calculations, the amount 
of the gross returns from the service station 
which the record showed was $150 a month 
was much too low and that the claimant’s 
profit would be at least $177 a month from 
his sales of gasoline alone. 


Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I consider that the claimant 
has proved that he was unemployed during 
the weeks comprising the period under 
review, and I so decide. 

The error which seems to have been made 
by both the insurance officer and the board 
of referees in examining and assessing the 
facts of the present case results from their 
omission to take into account the nature 
and extent of the participation of the claim- 
ant’s wife in the operation of the business in 
question. 


The record shows that the said business 
was owned jointly by the claimant and 
his wife, that during the periods he was 
regularly employed elsewhere, viz., for six 
months after the commencement of the 
business on January 1, 1960, and later on 
for at least three months, the wife operated 
the restaurant and the service station alone 
during her husband’s working hours in 
these two employments and that, although 
the extent of his participation in the opera- 
tion of the business may have been more 
considerable in his periods of unemploy- 
ment, his wife did not cease to take an 
active part in its operation during such 
periods. The record shows also that the 
claimant tried to obtain employment “in 
his line or any other line” and that he, in 
fact, obtained employment in his usual 
occupation. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
in so far as the claimant was concerned, his 
business engagement was so minor in extent 
that a person would not, under the circum- 
stances, normally have followed it as a 
principal means of livelihood. 

I consequently decide to allow the 
Brotherhood’s appeal, subject, however, to 
the power vested in the insurance officer 
to determine the amount of the claimant’s 
earnings from the aforementioned enter- 
prise. In this connection, I would suggest 
that, on the facts of the case, such amount 
could be 50 per centum of the net returns 
from the enterprise. 





Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Vacancies notified in February 31.4 per cent higher and placements effected 
32.6 per cent higher than in February 1961. There were more placements this 
February than in any February since 1945. Male placements up by 38.9 per cent 


Vacancies notified to the National Em- 
ployment Service during February were 
higher by 31.4 per cent, and placements 
effected were higher by 32.6 per cent than 
in February 1961. There were more place- 
ments in February than in any February 
since 1945, 

Vacancies totalled some 87,000, and 
placements, more than 71,000. 

Vacancies for men, numbering 57,000, 
were 39.9 per cent higher, and vacancies 
for women, at 30,000, were 18.1 per cent 
higher. 

The total vacancies of which NES was 
notified during the first two months of 
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1962, were higher than in the corresponding 
period in any year since 1947. 

Total placements of men effected during 
February were 49,000, an increase over 
those of February 1961 of 38.9 per cent; 
and total placements of women were 22,000, 
an increase of 20.9 per cent. 

Placements were higher in February in 
all regions, the percentage increase over 
February 1961 being as follows: Atlantic, 
39.1; Quebec, 13.2; Ontario, 55.7; Prairie, 
24.0; and Pacific, 29.6. 


(Continued on page 471) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 229 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 144 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition 179 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


ay (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
at: 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
erence Production’ ...0....:eenee ee. eee 165 $352,278.00 
ste CC ca ioeoc cto ant tewentcomsls hee: santene 8 179,701.75 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...................... 13 343,878.07 
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The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $78,560.50 was collected from eight contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 902 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, alterations to main dairy barn. 
Kapuskasing Ont: Matthias Investment Co Ltd, extension to dryer shed, Experimental Farm, 
Research Branch. Lethbridge Alta: Oland Construction (1959) Ltd, extension to machine 
shop, Research Station. Summerland B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, improvements 
to virus orchard road, Research Station. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Toronto Ont: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, planting shrubs & trees & construction 
of concrete walks, Lawrence Heights. Pinawa Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, 
construction of water intake pipe & intake structure (job 15); John Ziyone, clearing 
& underbrushing (job 17/62). Shilo Man: G M Guest Contractors Ltd, construction of 
electrical distribution system for 198 housing units (DND 4/61). 


In addition, this Corporation awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Manitoulin Island Indian Agency Ont: Albert Sheppard, construction of day school 
& staff residence, Manitoulin Island (Sheshegwaning IR No 20). Sioux Lookout Indian 
Agency Ont: Hakala Construction, construction of staff residence & power plant bldg, 
Deer Lake. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: Interlake Plumbing Ltd, installation of 
plumbing facilities and new washrooms, Lake St Martin IDS. Portage la Prairie Indian 
Agency Man: R E Turner, new installations & renovations to kitchen, scullery & dish- 
washing area, Birtle IRS, Birtle. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: Central Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, installation of new heating system & minor alterations, Little Pine IDS; 
Central Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renewal of heating system & water supply & plumbing 
installations, Red Pheasant IDS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Duhaime Electric, 
construction of electric generating plant & rewiring of school & teacherage, Peter Pond 
Reserve, Dillon. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Tom’s Construction, repairs to floors, 
staircases, door entrances, etc, Crowfoot IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Rosen 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of washroom facilities & miscellaneous repairs, Alexander 
IDS. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, miscellaneous 
repairs, Assumption IRS; Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, residence & 
power plant bldg, Habay. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Fuller & Knowles Co 
Ltd, renovations to water supply systems at Wabasca & Desmarais IRS, Desmarais. Skeena 
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River Indian Agency B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, construction of power plant bldg, diesel 
electric generating set & heating improvements, Hartley Bay IDS. West Coast Indian Agency 
B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, construction of bathroom facilities, Alberni IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, construction of fire hall, 
Stage 3, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, interior 
painting of Bldg 31-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Raymond I Downie, replacement of foundations 
under four bldgs; Raymond I Downie, repairs to roof trusses in theatre section, Bldg 
33-1. Halifax N S: Powers Bros Ltd, supply & installation of steam, air & water services 
connecting jetties 2 & 3, HMC Dockyard. Val d’Or Que: North Shore Construction Co 
Ltd, extension & repairs to runway, RCAF Station; P A L’Ecuyer Co Ltd, construction 
of tacan bldg & tower, RCAF Station. Ville la Salle Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of fire hall, RCN. Arnprior Ont: Peirson Buildings Ltd, repairs to roof trusses, 
Vertol Hangar. Rivers Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall, Stage 
2, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Arrow Electric, rewiring & relighting of Armoury. 
Cold Lake Alta: F J McDaniel Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete tower foundations, 
RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Administration Bldg, RCSME, Camp. Comox B C: F B Stewart & Co Ltd, 
installation of ceilometer & transmissometer (electrical control distribution system), RCAF 
Station; ICR Electric Ltd, installation of runway & approach lighting system, RCAF 
Station. Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, alterations to Bldg No 109, HMC Dockyard. 
Kamloops B C: Seaward Construction Ltd, construction of canopy over loading platform, 
lower terminal. Various locations: Three contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, construction of indoor 
& outdoor miniature tank ranges. Farnham Que: Desourdy Freres Ltee, renovations to 
garage in Camp. Barriefield Ont: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, interior repainting 
of 202 PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. Camp Borden Ont: Cara Development Corporation 
id, interior painting of 222 PMQs. Downsview Ont: Warneke Decorating Co, fire 
retardant coating, Bldg No 2, RCAF Station. Hamilton Ont: Wm Ford Construction Ltd, 
structural repairs to floors, Armoury. Churchill Man: Brothan Painting Co Ltd, interior 
painting of four barrack blocks, 80 PMQs & corridors in areas ““E”, “G” & “J”. Rivers Man: 
MacWilliams Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of 1035 metal windows at 
CJATC. Shilo Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, interior painting of 80 PMQs, Camp. 
Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, interior painting of 26 bldgs, Fort Osborne 
Barracks; Cara Development Corporation Ltd, interior repainting of 76 PMQs, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Calgary Alta: Lemmer Decorating Co, interior painting of six bldgs. 
In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Halifax N S: Portland Electrics Ltd, partial rewiring & relighting of Bldg No 3, 
Willow Park. Moncton N B: Stewart Butler Ltd, fire retardant painting of walls & 
ceilings of receipt section, Bldg 38, No 5 Supply Depot, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, relocating dental clinic at RMC. London Ont: Harrison & Green 
Construction Ltd, renovations to chassis dynamometer section in Bidg 30, 204 Base 
Workshop, RCEME, Highbury Ave; Len J McCarthy, interior painting, Wolseley Barracks; 
Fred Mowll, interior painting of various bldgs, 27 COD & 204 Base Workshop, RCEME, 
Highbury Ave. Petawawa Ont: T Williams Plumbing & Heating, installation of oil burners, 
Camp. Uplands Ont: Canadian Johns-Manville Co Ltd, installation of partitions, door 
frames & doors. Fort Churchill Man: A E Robertson & Co Ltd, interior painting & ceiling 
repairs to corridors; A E Robertson & Co Ltd, resurfacing corridor floors. Headingly Man: 
Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, supply & installation of air cooled condensers, RCAF 
Transmitter site. Shilo Man: J H Glawson Painting & Decorating, interior painting of six 
bidgs, Military Camp; Magnacca Agencies Ltd, reinsulation of ceilings in five bldgs, Mili- 
tary Camp. Moose Jaw Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, installation of concrete slab, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Slaters Floor Coverings Ltd, replacement of counter tops 
in 100 PMQs, Currie Barracks. Edmonton Alta: Western Cabinet Ltd, supply & installation 
of aluminum self storing combination doors on PMQs, Griesbach Barracks; J Mason & 
Sons Ltd, repainting various bldgs, Griesbach Barracks. Grande Prairie Alta; R Whyte, 
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supply & installation of new windows & asbestos siding shingles to exterior of drill hall. 
Victoria B C: Capital City Roofing & Floor Co, supply & installation of tile & hardwood 
flooring in PMQs, Work Point Barracks. 


In addition, this Department awarded 113 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


The Department awarded 13 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction of superstructure, addi- 
tional ramp from St Helen’s Island to Jacques Cartier Bridge. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin 
& Co Ltd, painting grain galleries, Elevator No 2 & Ballantyne Pier. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


The Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Riverside Ont: D’Amore Construction (Windsor) Ltd, construction of sanitary trunk 
collector sewer including pump well, pump house & ancillary works. High River Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, laying of sanitary sewer gravity main, sanitary sewer force main & 
related appurtenances & construction of sewage lift station. 


Department of Public Works 


Portugal Cove Nfid: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, breakwater repairs. St 
John’s Nfid: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, demolition of bldgs (Job Bros & Co Ltd) 
on Job’s Cove. Reserve Mines N S: M R Chappell Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Plaster Rock N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Contrecoeur Que: Welco Construction Inc, construction of retaining wall (project No 4). 
Riviere du Loup Que: D C L Construction Ltee, construction of RCMP detachment quar- 
ters. St Henri de Mascouche Que: Beauregard & Frere, construction of retaining wall. 
Seven Islands Indian Agency Que: F Vigneron Construction Generale Inc, construction of 
additional classrooms, bedrooms, etc, Seven Islands IRS. Val d’Or Island Que: Marautier 
Construction Inc, construction of protection works, Champlain. Vercheres Que: Calixte 
Pigeon & Leopold Pigeon, construction of retaining wall. Arnprior Ont: Stanley Sulpher 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to hangar No 2, Civil Defence College. Bolton Ont: 
Wm Arch & Sons Building & Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Brampton 
Ont: James Andrew Pace, alterations to federal bldg. Fort Erie Ont: Gorham Bros Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hamilton Ont: E Hatcher & Son, interior 
painting of National Revenue Bldg. Newmarket Ont: H B Forfar, alterations to UIC, 
VLA & caretaker’s quarters on second floor, federal bldg. North Bay Ont: Sted Ltd, 
repairs to federal bldg. Oshawa Ont: Tripp Construction Ltd, dredging of diversion channel, 
Oshawa Creek. Ottawa Ont: Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 
“B” Bldg, Cartier Square; Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, Sir Charles 
Tupper Bldg, Confederation Heights; Quebec Window & Interior Cleaning Co Ltd, 
cleaning interior, etc, Veterans Affairs Bldg, Wellington St; Allied Building Services Ltd, 
interior cleaning, etc, Kent-Albert Bldg; Planned Renovators Ltd, interior redecoration & 
repairs, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to steel partitions 
& related work, Trade & Commerce Bldg; Metropole Electric Inc, installation of emergency 
power for Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs. Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Sanco Ltd, cleaning 
windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease. Peterborough Ont: Barway Marine, repairs 
‘o Mark St Wharf. Port Arthur Ont: Lakehead Track Installations Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (Stage 7), rail tracks. Scarboro Ont: Excel Cleaning Services Ltd, cleaning interior 
of Postal Station “D”. Welland Ont: Gerard Lamarre, installation of walk-in vault & 
alterations, federal bldg. Wiarton Ont: Percy Spears, alterations to interior & fittings, federal 
bldg. Regina Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, modifications to heating & ventilation 
systems, New Post Office. Red Deer Alta: Meeres & Hicks Electric Ltd, alterations to 
electrical system in federal bldg. Clearwater B C: Canwest Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment quarters. Fruitvale B C: South-West Construction Co Ltd, 
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construction of post office bldg. Glacier National Park B C: Bedford Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of Tupper No 1 & Tupper No 2 snowsheds. Kamloops B C: Marpole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of dormitory & cafeteria bldg. Pacific Highway B C: Com- 
monwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of bypass road & alterations to existing road 
& parking area. Port Simpson B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float construction. Rossland 
B C: Fame Brick Construction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Vancouver B C: Allan & 
Viner Construction Ltd, installation of additional fire escape equipment in main bldg 
& gas fired heating units in garage bldg, RCAF Fairmont Barracks; Modern Building 
Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, General Post Office Bldg; Modern 
Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, New Customs Bldg; 
Two Vets Maintenance Service, caretaking services to interior & exterior of bldg & 
maintenance of grounds, Postal Depot “F”, Commercial Drive & 6th Ave. Whitehorse Y T: 
Territorial Construction, alterations on first & second floors to accommodate various 
govt depts, federal bldg. 


In addition, this Department awarded 49 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: Moir Construction Co Ltd, construction of entrance wall fenders 
at Lock 8 & additional fenders at Locks 1, 2, 3 & Guard Gate, Welland Canal; Beamer 
Lathrop Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of one mitre guide assembly, Welland Canal. 
Thorold Ont: Geo Boc Construction Co Ltd, excavation at Thorold Park to increase 
Lock 7 pondage, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Dogs Que: Leopold Fortin, construction of single dwelling & demolition of old 
dwelling. Cawee Island Que: Fernand Belanger, construction of single dwelling & demoli- 
tion of old dwelling. Dorval Que: Douglas Bremner Contractors & Builders Ltd, construction 
of AASR bldgs & related work, Montreal International Airport. Prince Shoal Que: Louis 
Donolo Inc, construction of steel crib for lighthouse. Kingston (Odessa) Ont: Leslie 
Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, construction of remote transmitter & receiver 
bldgs. London Ont: Tripod Construction Ltd, construction of AASR bldg. Smith Falls Ont: 
Canada Machinery Corporation Ltd, fabrication & erection of superstructure for swing 
bridge No 15, Rideau Canal; W D LaFlamme Ltd, construction of substructure for swing 
bridge No 15, Rideau Canal. Toronto Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of ILS bldgs & 
related work. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of glide path 
bldgs, localizer bldg & related work, International Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Piggott Con- 
struction Ltd, supply & installation of glide path bldgs, localizer bldg & related work. 
Edmonton Alta: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of remote receiver 
bldg, remote transmitter bldg & related work. Pitt Meadows B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, 
development of airport. Spring Island B C: Leebilt Construction Co, supply & installation 
of furnaces, kitchen ranges & hot water tanks. Vancouver B C: Brockbank & Hemingway 
Ltd, construction of back-beam marker/non-directional beacon bldg & related work, 
Vancouver International Airport; Broadway Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Co Ltd, 
installation of air conditioning system, ATC equipment room & related work, Air Services 
Bldg; Cypress Construction Co Ltd, tacan addition to VOR bldg. Victoria B C: Murphy 
Excavating Co Ltd, replacement of water main & installation of meter chamber, Inter- 
national Airport. Fort Simpson N W T: Territorial Expeditors Ltd, clearing site for opera- 
tions & receiver bldgs. 


In addition, this Department awarded seven contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, March 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.1 per cent between February and 
March 1962, moving from 129.8 to 129.7. 
For March 1961 the index was 129.1*. 


Decreases in the food and transportation 
indexes effect increases in the clothing, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes. The housing, 
health and personal care, and recreation and 
reading indexes were unchanged. 


The food index declined 0.5 per cent 
from 125.0 to 124.4, largely as a result of 
price decreases for beef. Other price de- 
clines were generally limited to fats, turkey, 
bacon, and a few fruits and vegetables, 
particularly bananas and lettuce. Prices 
were higher for most fresh vegetables, some 
fruits, eggs and whole milk. 


The housing index was unchanged at 
134.0. The shelter component remained at 
its February level while a slight upward 
movement in the household operation com- 
ponent was not sufficient to move the index. 
In shelter, both rent and home-ownership 
were unchanged. In household operation, 
declines in fuel and lighting, and supplies 
and services, were outweighed by price 
increases for furniture, floor coverings, etc. 


The clothing index rose 1.0 per cent from 
111.8 to 112.9. Group indexes for men’s, 
women’s and children’s wear were all higher, 
largely reflecting further upward movement 
from sales levels of previous months. 


The transportation index declined 0.6 
per cent from 140.7 to 139.9 as lower prices 
were reported for new passenger cars, tires, 
lubrication, muffler replacement and brake 
relining in the automobile operation com- 
ponent. 


The health and personal care index re- 
mained unchanged from the February level 
Oneal SZ: 


The recreation and reading index like- 
wise remained unchanged from the February 
figure, at 146.7. 


The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.3 
per cent from 117.2 to 117.5. 


In March 1962 group indexes were: food 
124.4, housing 134.0, clothing 112.9, trans- 
portation 139.9, health and personal care 
157.2, recreation and reading 146.7, and 
tobacco and alcohol 117.5. 





See Table F-1 at back of this issue. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of January and Feb- 
ruary, and decreased in the other four.* 


Increases were 0.1 per cent in Ottawa 
and Toronto and 0.2 per cent in the other 
four cities that had higher indexes. De- 
creases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Montreal 
to 0.5 per cent in Winnipeg and Edmonton- 
Calgary. 

Food indexes were up in four cities, 
down in five, and unchanged in Toronto. 
Shelter indexes increased in three of the 
cities, decreased in two, and remained un- 
changed in the other five. Both clothing and 
household operation indexes rose in five 
cities, fell in three, and were unchanged in 
two. In the other commodities and services 
group there were higher indexes in five 
cities, lower indexes in two, and unchanged 
indexes in three. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February were 
as follows: Halifax +0.3 to 129.6; St. 
John’s +0.2 to 116.67; Saint John +0.2 to 
130.7; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 126.7; 
Ottawa -+0.1 to 131.0; Toronto +0.1 to 
131.7; Winnipeg —0.6 to 128.1; Edmonton- 
Calgary —0.6 to 125.1; Vancouver —0.5 to 
129.6; Montreal —0.1 to 130.1. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1962 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) stood at 237.2 in February, 
up 0.1 per cent from 237.0 in January and 
up 2.2 per cent from 232.1 in February last 
year. 


Four of the eight major group indexes 
were higher and three were lower in Feb- 
ruary compared with the preceding month; 
the iron products group index was un- 
changed at 257.6. 


The textile products group index rose 
0.4 per cent to 238.2 from 237.3, the non- 
metallic minerals group index also increased 
0.4 per cent to 187.7 from 186.9, the 
vegetable products group index edged up 
0.3 per cent to 210.2 from 209.6, the animal 
products group index rose slightly to 256.6 
from 256.4. 





* See Table F-2 at back of this issue. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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Small decreases of 0.2 per cent or less 
occurred in chemical products, to 189.9 
from 190.3; wood products, to 309.8 from 
310.2; and non-ferrous metal products, to 
188.2 from 188.4. 

The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) moved down 0.2 per 
cent between January and February to 
292.8 from 293.5; this index on the base 
1949=100 also declined 0.2 per cent to 
128.4 from 128.7. The non-residential 
building material index (1949=100) was 
unchanged in the period at 131.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1962 


Another record was set in mid-February 
by the United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100). Pushed up chiefly by higher 
food prices, it rose 0.3 per cent from 104.5 
to 104.8; on the former 1947-49 base, from 
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128.2 to 128.6. In February 1961, on the 
old base, it stood at 127.4. 

From September 1961, when on the new 
base it was 104.6, the index had remained 
virtually stable. 

The 0.6-per-cent rise in food prices was 
contrary to what is normal at this time of 
year. 


British Index of Retail Prices, January 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
17, 1956=100) rose to a new record be- 
tween mid-December and mid-January, 
climbing from 117.1 to 117.5. A rise of 
approximately 0.5 per cent in the food 
index, in the durable household goods index, 
and in the miscellaneous goods index 
accounted for the increase. 

The services index was unchanged and 
the other six groups showed little change. 

In January 1961 the index was 112.3. 





National Employment Service 


(Continued from page 464) 


Some 2,800 of the February placements 
involved the movement of workers between 
local office areas. 

Total registrations for employment re- 
ceived during February were 3.6 per cent 
greater than in February 1961. Male regis- 
trations increased by 4.2 per cent, and 
female registrations by 1.8 per cent. 
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The first two months of 1962 showed a 
continuation of the record for numbers of 
vacancies notified that was established about 
a year ago. Year-to-year increase will prob- 
ably be smaller during the remainder of 
1962, since comparisons will be made with 
a period of record volume in employment 
operations. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 162 
Annual Reports 


1. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH CONCILIA- 
TION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION. Fifth 
Annual Report for the Period, 14th August 
1960 to 13th August 1961. Canberra, 1961. 
Ppa: 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1961. Pp. 99. 


3. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
Fourth General Report on the Activities of 
the Community, 16 May 1960-30 April 
1961. Brussels, 1961. Pp. 270. 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. Economic Survey, 1961. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1961. Pp. 69. 


Automation 


5. CLAGUE, Ewan. Social and Economic 
Aspects of Automation. [Address] before 
the Joint Automatic Control Conference, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
June 28, 1961. [Washington? U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics?] 1961. Pp. 22. 


6. GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON AUTOMA- 
TION, COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., 1960. Governor’s 
Conference on Automation. [Albany? 19607] 
Pp. 144. 


More than 60 persons in business, labour, 
education and government attended this con- 
ference at the invitation of Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. This book contains an address 
by Governor Rockefeller, four discussion 
papers presented by John T. Dunlop, John 
Diebold, Eli Ginzberg, and Solomon Barkin, 
and a summary of Conference discussions. 

7. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Social 
Consequences of Changing Methods and 
Techniques in Railways and Road Transport. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1961. 
Pp. 119. At head of title: Report 3. Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Inland Trans- 
port Committee. 7th session, Geneva, 1961. 

Contents: Competition and Technological 
Change. Technological Change in Railways. 
Technological Change in Road Transport and 
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its Social Consequences. Some Problems of 
Technological Change in Railways. Social 
Measures. 


Business 


8. MILLER, ROBERT W. Profitable Com- 
munity Relations for Small Business. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 36. 

Outlines some of the principles of com- 
munity relations for small business, gives some 
example of both good and bad community 
relations in the small business field, and sug- 
gests where the small business owner might 


look to maintain good relation with his par- 
ticular community. 


8. U.S. SMALL BusINESs ADMINISTRATION, 
The First Two Years: Problems of Small 
Firm Growth and Survival, by Kurt B. 
Mayer and Sidney Goldstein. Washington, 
GPOMI96I3 Poe 233: 

The authors made a survey of 81 new 
small businesses in Rhode Island over a two- 
year period. By means of case studies they 
explain why some businesses failed while 
others succeeded. 

10. U.S. SMALL BusINEss ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Small Marketers Aids; Annual No. 3. 
Washington, 1961. Pp. 64. 

A compilation of the pamphlets issued 
monthly as Small Marketers Aids. The topics 
discussed in this volume include “analysis of 
profits; stock management, timing, control, and 
methods of buying; partnership accounting; 
store layout; supplier relations and assistance; 


off-season sales promotion; and credit and 
collection control.” 


Canadian Conference on Education, 1962 


The following five papers were prepared 
for the Second Canadian Conference on 
Education held in Montreal, March 1962. 


11. Brown, H. J. A. The Citizen in 
Education. [Written] in consultation with 
school trustees and other interested citizens 
throughout Canada. Ottawa, Canadian Con- 
ference on Education, 1961. Pp. 61. 

Describes the areas where lay citizens can 
exert influence on educational systems, such 
as on School Boards, Library Boards, etc. 

12. Kipp, JAMES RoBBINS. Continuing 
Education. Ottawa, Canadian Conference 
on Education, 1961. Pp. 104. 

Describes the adult education movement in 
Canada. 

13. Kipp, JOHN P., Ed. New Develop- 
ments in Society. Edited by John P. Kidd 
and D. Carlton Williams. Ottawa, Canadian 
Conference on Education, 1961. Pp. 50. 


Contents: The Changing World Community, 
by John A. Irving. Changing Values, by Brock 
Chisholm. Some Pitfalls of Bigness, by Oswald 
Hall. The Explosion of Knowledge, by Leon 
Lortie. Education and Communications, by 
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Alan Thomas. The Canadian Family, by Eric 
Smit. And What do we do about it? By John 
P. Kidd. 

14. Paton, JAMES M. The Professional 
Status of Teachers. Ottawa, Canadian Con- 
ference on Education, 1961. Pp. 76. 

Contents: The Problem in Perspective. The 
Preparation of the Teacher. Salaries and Salary 


Agreements. The Autonomy of the Teacher. 
What’s to be done? 


15. STEWART, FREEMAN KENNETH, Ed. 
The Aims of Education. Ottawa, Canadian 
Conference on Education, 1961. Pp. 59. 

Contains a symposium on the aims of 
education; official statements of provinces and 
of provincial royal commissions; and the aims 


of education in France, Great Britain, Russia 
and the United States. 


Civil Rights 


16. Justice (SociETY). The Citizens and 
the Administration, the Redress of Griev- 
ances, a Report. Director of research: Sir 
John Whyatt. London, Stevens, 1961. Pp. 
104. 


The British Section of the International 
Commission of Jurists (known as Justice) 
appointed a committee “to inquire into the 
adequacy of the existing means for investigat- 
ing complaints against administrative acts or 
decisions of Government Departments and 
other public bodies, where there is no tribunal 
or other statutory procedure available for 
dealing with the complaints; and to consider 
possible improvements to such means, with 
particular reference to the Scandinavian insti- 
tution known as the Ombudsman.” The pri- 
mary function of the Ombudsman “‘is to act 
as the agent of Parliament for the purpose of 
safeguarding citizens against abuse or misuse 
of administrative power by the Executive.” 


17. JENKS, CLARENCE WILFRED. Human 
Rights and International Labour Standards. 
Published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens; 
New York, Praeger, 1960. Pp. 159. 


The author is Assistant Director-General 
of the International Labour Office. In this 
book he describes what has been done since 
World War II “to promote and protect human 
rights by the formulation and application of 
international labour standards.” 


Collective Bargaining 


18. KuHN, JAMES WESLEY. Bargaining in 
Grievance Settlement; the Power of Indus- 
trial Work Groups. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1961. Pp. 206. 

Deals with the successes and failures of 
the grievance system and examines the various 
kinds of grievance settlement among different 
industries and the parties involved in the 
disputes. 

19. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Subcontracting Clauses in Major Collective 
Bargaining Agreements. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp?*33. 

An analysis of over 1,6,00 major collective 
bargaining agreements covering about Tk mil- 
lion workers. Of the agreements studied, 378 
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had limitations on_ subcontracting. Selected 
clauses from collective agreements are repro- 
duced in the appendixes. 


Economic Policy 


20. Canadian Economic Policy [by] T. N. 
Brewis [and others] With a statistical appen- 
dix by J. E. Gander. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1961. Pp. 365. 

“In this book an attempt is made to review 
comprehensively Canadian government eco- 
nomic policy as it has developed in recent 
years. 

21. CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Jobs and Growth; an 
“American Economic Performance Budget” 
to gear Our Potentials to Our Needs. Wash- 
ington, 1961. Pp. 92. 


A discussion of American economic policy. 


Industry 


22. LOUNSBURY, FREDERICK EVERETT. 
Secondary Manufacturing in the Atlantic 
Provinces. Halifax, Atlantic Provinces Eco- 
nomic Council, 1961. Pp. 148. 


A history of secondary manufacturing in 
the Atlantic Provinces since Confederation 
with an examination of the problems involved, 
financing and Government policies of promo- 
tion, and the outlook of the future. 

23. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Funds for Research and Development in 
Industry, 1958. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pprte9: 


Industry—Location 


The following six reports were issued in 
1961 by the Industrial Development Branch 
of the Department of Industry and 
Development of Alberta in Edmonton. 


24. Village of Acme. Pp. 9. 
25. City of Camrose. Rev. ed. Pp. 21. 


26. Town of Fort Saskatchewan. Rev. ed. 
Pos Le 


27. Town of Hardisty. Rev. ed. Pp. 11. 
28. City of Lloydminster. Rev. ed. Pp. 16. 
29. Town of Westlock. Rev. ed. Pp. 13. 


Labour Economics 


30. PHELPS, ORME WHEELOCK. Introduc- 
tion to Labor Economics. 3d ed. New York; 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 566. 


Deals with the history, organization, methods, 
legal status, and objectives of labour: unions; 
the general character of the labour force and 
the labour market; the question of wages; and, 
employment security. 


31. Tripp, Louis REED. Labor Problems 
and Processes; a Survey. New York, Harper, 
1961. Pp. 510. 


Discusses the American labour movement, 
the labour market, labour legislation, collec- 
tive bargaining, wages, government labour 
policy, and international labour affairs. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Legislative History of Title II [of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act, 1959]: Reporting by Labor 
Organizations, Officers and Employees of 
Labor Organizations, and Employers. Wash- 
ington, 1961. 1 volume. 


33. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVvI- 
SIONS. Handy Reference Guide to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (Federal Wage-Hour 
law). Effective Sept. 3, 1961. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 13. 


34. U.S. WOMEN’s Bureau. State Mini- 
mum-Wage Law and Order Provisions 
affecting Working Conditions, July 1, 1942 
to January I, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 147. 


Labour Organization 


35. BLANE, DONALD J. Swedish Trade 
Unions and the Social Democratic Party: 
the Formative Years. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1961. Pp. [19]-44. 


36. Bropy, Davip. Steelworkers in Amer- 
ica; the Nonunion Era. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 303. 


A history of labour conditions in the iron 
and steel industry from the 1890’s to 1929. 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in the United King- 
dom; Report of a Mission from the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 
125, 


Report of a survey on freedom of associa- 
tion carried out in Great Britain during April 
and May 1960 by a Mission composed of 
members of the Freedom of Association Sur- 
vey Division of the International Labour Office. 
The Mission considered the following ques- 
tions, among others: ‘Whether the worker 
can really join the trade union of his choice, 
whether he is free to influence the policies 
and activities of his union; whether the atti- 
tude of the employers is consistent with a 
recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, and whether freedom of associa- 
tion is restricted or not by government action.” 


38. PERLMAN, Mark. The Machinists: a 
New Study in American Trade Unionism. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1961. 
Ppao33. 

A study of the history, policies and internal 
government of the International Association 
of Machinists. 

39. WALTON, RICHARD EUGENE. The Im- 
pact of the Professional Engineering Union; 
a Study of Collective Bargaining among 
Engineers and Scientists and its Significance 
for Management. Boston, Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1961. Pp. 419. 
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The author examines the experience of 
eleven companies where professional engineers 
and scientists have organized certified collec- 
tive bargaining units. The book discusses the 
impact of unionization on salary determination, 
layoff procedures, hiring, promotion, transfer, 
discipline and discharge, and on relations with 
management, etc. 


Labour Supply 


40. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Solving the Shortage of 
Specialized Personnel. Washington, 1961. 
Pp eels: 

Describes the “various activities companies 
engage in to solve shortage of specialized 
personnel—that is, scientific, professional, and 
technical personnel.” 

41. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. STATISTICAL 
DivIsIon. Manpower Statistics, 1950-1960. 
Paris, 1961. Pp. 89. Text in English and 
French. 


Labouring Classes 


42. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Shift 
Work and Shift Differentials in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries; a Study of the 
Importance of Shift Work in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries and the Extent 
and Nature of Shift Differential Payments. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 22. 

Based on information obtained from 7,900 
manufacturing firms who took part in the 1959 
Survey of Working Conditions conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canadian Department of Labour. These firms 
employed more than 819,000 non-office work- 
ers at the time of the survey. 

43. ForM, WILLIAM Humsert. Industry, 
Labor, and Community [by] William H. 
Form [and] Delbert C. Miller. New York, 
Harper, 1960. Pp. 739. 

“This book seeks to analyze the external 
relationships which are developing between 
business, labor, and other community agen- 
cies? 

44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Equality of Treatment of Nationals and 
Non-Nationals in Social Security. Fifth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 39. 

At head of title: Report 5(1). International 
Labour Conference. 46th session, 1962. 

Contains texts of a proposed Recommenda- 
tion and Convention on which Member Gov- 
ernments will submit amendments and com- 
ments. 

45. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Vo- 
cational Training. Fourth item on_ the 
agenda. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 52. 

At head of title: Report 4 (1). International 
Labour Conference. 48th session, 1962. 

Contains the text of a proposed Recommen- 
dation on which Member Governments can 
submit amendments and comments. 
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46. Kerr, CLark. Industrialism and 
World Society, by Clark Kerr [and others] 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1961. Pp. 113-126. 


Productivity 


47. KENDRICK, JOHN W.. Productivity 
Trends in the United States, by John W. 
Kendrick. Assisted by Maude R. Peach. 
A Study by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomics Research, New York. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 630. 


This book is based on a study of more than 
30 major industries in the U.S. Partial Con- 
tents: The Concepts and Measurement of 
Output and Input. Productivity and Economic 
Growth. Productivity, Factor Prices, and Real 
Incomes. Patterns of Productivity Change by 
Industry Groupings. Relative Changes in Pro- 
ductivity, Prices, and Resource Allocation. 

48. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. Measuring Company Productivity; 
Handbook with Case Studies, by John W. 
Kendrick and Daniel Creamer. New York, 
1961. Pp. 110. 


Contents: Uses, Concept and Meaning. Basic 
Measurement Problems. Output and_ Inter- 
mediate Input Estimating Problems. Labour 
and Capital Input Estimating Problems. Five 
Case Studies. 


Unemployment 


49, CLAGUE, Ewan. A Profile of Unem- 
ployment in the 1960’s. [Address] before 
the 45th Economic Conference, National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York, 
New York, May 18, 1961. [Washington? 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics? 1961] 
Pp. 14. 


50. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. The 
Rise of Chronic Unemployment; a State- 
ment by NPA Board of Trustees and Stand- 
ing Committees. Washington, 1961. Pp. 44. 


Chronic unemployment results from “in- 
adequate growth, technological developments, 
changes in locational factors of production, 
changes in the international economic struc- 
ture, and discrimination against age and racial 
groups practiced by some employers and in 
some cases by unions.” The National Planning 
Association suggests nine government programs 
for dealing with chronic unemployment. 


Wages and Hours 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMIC AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An- 
nual Report. No. 43, October 1960. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 400. 

52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wages 
and Hours, Primary Textiles Industry, 1960. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 12. 

53. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Wage 


Policy in Recovery, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
Washington, 1961. Pp. 441-458. 
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Contents: Brakes on Wage-Price Increases. 
Three Decades of Ascending Wages. Current 
Conflicts in Wage Policy. 

54. REES, ALBERT. Real Wages in Manu- 
facturing, 1890-1914, by Albert Rees, 
assisted by Donald P. Jacobs. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 163. 

Examines previous conclusions reached by 
economists concerning real wages in the US. 
in the period, 1890-1914 and sets forth new 
estimates of real wages in this period based 
on more recent sources. 

55. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
National Survey of Professional, Adminis- 
trative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 
1960-61. Accountants and Auditors, Attor- 
neys, Engineers and Scientists, Personnel 
Management, Clerical Supervisory, Drafts- 
men, Office Clerical. Washington, GPO, 
Mop weal Ge uaa 


Contains information on salaries, and job 
descriptions. 


Miscellaneous 


56. FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON Hvu- 
MAN Beuavior. Consumer Behavior in 1961, 
a Summary Report. Editor: Sven Lundstedt. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961. Pp. 38. 

Discusses findings about consumer attitudes 
and inclinations to buy based on survey made 
in 1960. 

57. LipsET, SEYMOUR MarTIN. Change 
and Controversy in Recent American Sociol- 
ogy, by Seymour Martin Lipset and Neil 
Smelser. Berkeley, University of Califor- 
nia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1961. 
Pp. 41-51. 


58. SALANT, WALTER S. Import Liberaliza- 
tion and Employment; the Effects of Uni- 
lateral Reductions in United States Import 
Barriers, by Walter S. Salant and Beatrice 
N. Vaccara. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1961. Pp. 388. 

This study is intended to show “the effects 
on the level of employment in the United 
States that might be expeced if the United 
States were to make a unilateral reduction 
in its tariff or other protective barriers against 
imports.” 

59. SHISKIN, JuLIUS. Signals of Recession 
and Recovery; an Experiment with Monthly 
Reporting. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1961. Pp. 191. 

“This report provides a comprehensive body 
of current economic series, adjusted to bring 
out business cycle developments as clearly as 
possible, and summarized in measures which 
facilitate judgments on the over-all perform- 
ance of the economy.” 

60. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. COMMERCE 
CLus. The Commerce Journal, 1961. 
Toronto, 1961. Pp. 128. 

Partial Contents: Preservation of Pension 
Rights, by W. M. Anderson. Principles of 
Incentives, by Ralph _ Presgrave. Social and 
Economic Aspects of Health Insurance in 
Canada, by W. Douglas Bell. 
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61. UNITED NATIONS. International Defi- 
nition and Measurement of Levels of Living, 
and Interim Guide. New York, 1961. Pp. 18. 

This report examines components, indicators, 
and basic information for the measurement 
of levels of living. 

62. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
iry. Test Development Guide. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. 1 Volume. 

“...Sets forth some basic practices and 
techniques used by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and State employment security agen- 
cies in their aptitude test development pro- 
gram.” 

63. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
The Operation of Circular Saws, Band Saws, 
and Guillotine Shears. Washington, GPO, 
(961. Pp. 21. 


64. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY. Gov- 
ernment Contract Employment, Rules and 
Regulations ...effective July 22, 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 18. 


The proposed regulations in this pamphlet 
relate to “the promotion and insurance of 
equal employment opportunity on public con- 
tracts for all qualified persons without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin.” 


65. WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1961. The Nation and 
its Older People; Report. Washington, U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Special Staff on Aging, 1961. Pp. 333. 


The objectives of the White House Confer- 
ence were “to define the circumstances, needs, 
and opportunities of America’s older citizens”, 
and to recommend actions by governmental 
and private groups to achieve these objectives. 
This report contains the findings of the Con- 
ference. 








The lack of growth in the total membership of American trade unions during the 


past few years is borne out by the latest biennial survey of union membership, covering 
1959 and 1960, carried out by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The results 
of this survey are summarized in an article, “Membership of American Trade Unions, 
1960,” in the Monthly Labor Review of the U.S. Department of Labor for December. 


The article gives the total membership of unions whose headquarters are in the 
United States as 18,117,000 in 1960. In 1959, it was 18,169,000, and in 1958 it was 
18,081,000. 


Of these totals, unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO accounted for 15,072,000 in 1960, 
compared with 15,124,400 in 1959 and 14,993,000 in 1958. Unions not affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO thus accounted for 3,045,000 in 1960, in 1959 for 3,044,351, and in 1958 
for 3,088,000. 


The article points out that the gain of about 80,000 members in unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO since 1959, as compared with a loss of 43,000 for the independent 
unions, “is attributable, in part, to the return of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion’s 50,000 members into the AFL-CIO.” 


Declines in membership during the 1951-60 period occurred in the railroad, textile, 
shoe, shipbuilding, and meat packing industries. Gains were experienced by unions in 
government service, and in the air transport and printing industries, and by those with 
jurisdiction over skilled trades and service Occupations in a wide variety of industries. 


The total membership in 1960 includes 1,112,000 members of international unions 
outside the United States. Of these, about 1,068,000, amounting to nearly 6 per cent 
of the total, were reported to be in Canada. United States unions in Canada have added 
16,000 members since 1958, compared with a gain of 65,000 for the 1956-58 period. 
(An article on union membership in Canada in 1960 was published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, April 1961, p. 342. In the March issue (p. 292), 1961 membership figures were 
given. ) 

“Comparative stability in aggregate union membership in recent years tends to 
obscure significant shifts in particular unions. For example, while total membership 
during the past two years remained virtually unchanged, one third of the unions for which 
comparable data were available reported gains or losses of 10 per cent or more. Between 
1951 and 1960, three out of four unions experienced similar fluctuations,” the article says. 

“The predominance of the blue-collar worker in American labour unions has remained 
unchanged, with white-collar workers again accounting for only 12 per’ cent” of “all 
members in national and international unions... 

“About two thirds of all white-collar members were found in non-manufacturing 
industries, the remainder being somewhat more heavily concentrated in government than 
in manufacturing industries,” the report said. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics....................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Atlantic Prairie British 
—— Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
hepa bourse HOrCen wins tect so eee cis 6, 454 576 1,819 2,355 1121 583 
WTR ouis Bach Gente fe RAO aemencle: eae 4,709 433 1,343 1,680 820 433 
WV OEM OI etccP not eetacicis ina eA ce ome 1,745 143 476 675 301 150 
110 WV CATS Bes. sede oe oe Ses esas 569 61 193 174 104 37 
Dead, SAV CATSIE cenit rts cis eee. soars eet 806 79 268 259 136 64 
PAM EV CATR, tiie sig)apges shersin Tere n> © > sya 2,951 243 833 1,109 495 271 
ANE OA NV OAUS caches © erst eco taus eeu 1,919 171 481 732 343 192 
Gunyearsian (sp Viele er ieee 209 22 44 81 43 19 
idyeeyey lonidets Wy ncaa Gaeke eet Samana eae rats 5, 894 479 1,622 2,206 1,050 537 
Men 4,208 342 1,163 1,553 757 393 
WiOInen sanaterneiicicG ais crise cee 1,686 137 459 653 293 144 
JNosatil iit eokdente oo pee ammo noaae 577 45 122 127 259 24 
Nausea ancultural 25 cc2 25 ne cosy cee i euly/ 434 1,500 2,079 791 513 
ISLC AMOT IKON Ge ..c sn ceiccacueves OOS @ohe wins 4,808 384 1,353 1,899 714 458 
RGM ee eh eis Ge evans Sc) ue% 3,276 263 924 1,298 462 329 
VA OyaeVel is 42 sie Rare eater Oe EECA 1,532 121 429 601 252 129 
lWnemployedacmaricdsonsstasca ser 220 560 97 197 149 71 46 
Wiener mr teers & Sess se 501 91 180 127 63 40 
Wifeion@ren oc ada ts 6 digo ceo emecee ao 59 . 17 22 * bd 
Persons Not in the Labour Force........ 5,704 652 1,655 1,899 955 543 
IMGT rete oneness es ee olan 1,338 179 371 418 233 137 
\M eid aYel le s5 sic S Aro eeintc On Se DON OO Conn 4,366 473 1,284 1,481 722 406 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
— Total Ani . Men Women ne ene 





persons | Married Other Married Other ech: 


a 


Population 14 years of age and over (!)....] 12,158 1,795 3,563 947 3,630 913 eat) 
Tabourforeesiasaaa: ci acter ae 6, 454 569 3,418 803 811 644 209 
Employed! Si..esc - socmee a setn seiee 5, 894 492 3,119 672 793 622 196 
Unemployed:yeaerisee = oles neared 560 a 299 131 18 22 13 
INGt mila DOuUrOnCG a suse eee eee nraer 5,704 1,226 145 144 2,819 269 1,101 
Participation rate (2) 
1962, March Q42e peeeieeen eee eer Bom Slee 95.9 84.8 PB) o} 70.5 16.0 
Kebruary lige sesso stm eee eee 52.9 31.5 95.8 85.5 21.9 70.4 16.2 


Unemployment rate (3) 
LQG 2) Misr eli2 4s sr eere ete mee eeu eres 8.7 13.5 
Hebraary 27s. asst selesreme ces 9.1 


co 00 
an 
oS 
wv 
c—) 
wr 
ow 





(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








March February March 
—- 1962 1962 1961 

Totaliunemiplo vedas psn i2s Mes ee: catece Sore hr Ros. sloweis ofetevacttiele «sista ace 560 583 705 
On temporaryplayotup tol Gays. sei. . ce eees cities etic 32 44 41 
Without workiand seekingework.,. .-. feces + «++ «clsclelce uss + aa. 528 539 664 
Seeking'full-timetworke, ©. ffoet saeieresr= a csteteiessttiete/elcfe rere aires 508 514 628 
Seeking part-time! work. 2). csc arcbebo ere csi sera reeivecieiaecss sels 20 25 36 
Seeking under! Unonthe- ee. ..ctiacteeteelcne cle os elses sie Sree 86 89 89 
Seeking l——-3 monthss.nea.s ceceicccenis scene ctrae ce tietee cette 200 260 270 
Seeking4=—6'monthswe nc cos coe dene sie ee « ceioeeaterbis elaas 163 116 218 
Seekingemore) than’ Gjmonths aac dein. «ote -oterteretrercieis ce ayers 79 74 87 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR ING OME, REVISED 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Sourcs: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Monthly Total Quarterly Totals 
pn AR A Es SE a EA cee ee on 
Trans- ; 
Year and stam | Patios Lees pre 
onth ale anu- torage Construc-| Public : : x 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade |(including| tary Totals 
Communi- overn- | Labour (3) 
ration) ment) income 
1957—Total.... | 535 4,838 1,661 336 tee li 277 2}, 260 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,823 1,685 270 eae 307 2,360 4,303 727 16,521 
1959—Total....| 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 17, 463 
1960—Total....| 551 5,188 1, 806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 18,119 
1961—Total.... | 545 5,348 1, 862 285 1,225 356 STB | 5,475 827 18, 884 
1961— 
January....-. 44.2 419.4 Ea IS, ee, 370 eR oC | ee 1,466.6 
February 44.4 423.7 144.1 62.1 236.6 85.8 656.2 Ieee 199.8 | 1,474.6 
Msarehy entacc 44.5 426.4 TEI CUO DR: TO Tn Ue Me: Oot | en te a ee IN Neen (ee CMe | GRA Pre be 1,482.3 
ay ool Be ee, oe 43.2 430.9 ELAN TEL ee sed, CA [egies BERN col |e Reine Renee fee ee teenne| ene conte al OM eat 1,508.8 
Maye .<.c.0, ts 23 45.6 441.8 153.8 62.4 302.5 88.8 678.6 Leonoel 205.6 | 1,563.9 
PUNO ca coker 46.3 457.5 HG SRO ail) eee a ER | eceiat ss EAPO Mie, rose aeneec lic eisces tee [aeons ne Ce ae or 1,629.4 
Uti? papoose foe 46.2 451.2 GORD eh lkcty cee eel Shy cice eee ll ece coe pete las teens [Meccan iene ee ec a a 1,615.3 
August....... 46.2 459.3 162.2 75.4 373.8 91.9 690.3 1 Siao |e 21052019 1.629.9 
September...| 46.3 464.6 OZR OM ulate etter te lites oth oe eh Seeace coments lle ieee te coe ec eee an 1 Gb7en 
October...... 46.3 463.0 TEU US (eee 83 creel ae ee re ae” cr Velen, 80 8 a ale, ee 1,644.9 
November...| 46.2 458.8 158.1 85.1 311.5 89.9 ieee 1541375 | 21d soe 625. 1 
December... 45.5 451.3 PS 2OG alle oie ees | seer Aletha 2 accca atest [los cc meeeall ats eatin. mere ea oe ete 1,585.8 
1962— 
Januaryt.....| 45.7 452.2 159 (CP ta = coca eRe ren 4) Ree oer Lege ce» Le oe PO 1,566.3 


() Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at January 1962 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,744,431. Tables C-4 and 
C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) @) (1949-100) 
Year and Month —___—____—_———| Average |——————————————__|_ Average 
Average Wreey Average Wea 
Employ- pee) and Employ- Vee. and 
ment ee Salaries ment ae d Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LOSS. ca eee Ee PE ees 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
LOD Giclee ee nate rhe Ins aera ae 120.7 150.0 64. 44 115.8 ible 7 66.71 
1 O76 res caoheote ees so Meena peneote 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
NOD Si aa. crvces Semen a EY Bp ds Ra aes 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
LOS Gia ccccctalerst eee neta Pee EE Epa ore 119.7 le 73.47 nai teat 17256 75.84 
1961 
111.6 179.2 77.00 104.3 181.1 79.65 
111.0 181.1 77.80 104.6 182.5 80.24 
i GEN 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
112.6 181.8 78.12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
iv.2 181.6 78.00 108. 4 183.6 80.72 
121.3 182.8 78.55 1 2 184.6 81.17 
122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
123.9 182.2 TU 113.1 182.9 80. 42 
Waster’ 183.3 (hei. 03) 112.8 184.6 81.15 
October wee se ee ee Se 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79 
ING V Gli Deras Weng Lena ek cgi 120.6 183.5 78. 82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
DW ecentoer rem mtn nee tae 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
TAMUSTY pecan: eo oer 115.2 184.5 79.25 108.4 187.1 82.27 





Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
euate eae estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
}Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, JANUARY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Employment Inde Average Weekly Wages 
eet Bo huecee and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Pica or TT J aE pew el ETRE a 

Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1962 1961 1961 1962 1961 1961 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newfoundland. .............. see eeeeeee cence cece eens 123.1 127.5 117.9 72.80 71.39 71.08 
Prince Edward Island............-.6++sesseeeee seen 109.4 123.2 105.4 58.82 57.25 57.94 
Nova Scotia........... 2. eee e scene cence eee teen eee es 89.1 93.4 87.6 65.15 61.87 63.62 
ING WwolsLUNS WIC MAA. obo tet tas Face OPe eae aa Gromtlee isis 101.9 107.6 99.4 65.22 64.35 63.49 
Quebec... eevee cece ee eee ee ese tee eee ee eee es 115.6 118.5 111.0 76.81 74.40 TEU 
Ontario Se OE PRS oot RS SES sare a ie MRE os. 00 Sie a SEK a 117.7 119.7 113.8 82.16 79.98 79.96 
Manitoba mee Sere ti kd. ale tea IIT se «feo 105.1 108.2 104.7 73.79 72.64 72.24 
aia tChOWale Gee occ tit BS. 6 cde eA MIOe © o.cS0 08 oiigi ac ee Wied 111.5 7d. 12 74.16 12.02 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 148.8 150.9 143.7 80.70 79.30 78.67 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 107.0 108.7 105.2 86.30 84.02 83. 83 
Canad aa oe eh cs he ls eR sta a. 115.2 117.8 111.6 79.25 77.08 76.99 
Urban Areas 

Shoe ASHER Se COTS GeeeS Gee ob. c Mate Oc > Cane see ieee 124.6 132.0 119.5 58.73 56.67 56.75 
er EC} gg a ake Oem Sar So Ge eee 0 nieeinger ao ae 66.4 77.9 68.9 75.89 71.32 75.82 
TEV etliterc eee te seats coche ote Pabeinis 6 tro okt aes as 126.7 128.3 121.9 67.12 64.12 64.25 
IN EGSaVELOTT get te A RS CRE Sees Bie eee ae Snes eee oe Cae ee 103.1 108.0 96.7 60.79 59.12 60.26 
Ciattnthlifalain een tes ae ee See Pa eee Cee enn eee ee ee 11251 113.3 108.8 63.68 63.07 63.08 
@hicoutimi—JOnGuierGsa.aee io o-oo hele ele. 6 - 100.4 102.8 101.0 97.40 98.36 94.17 
Q\relSiie ca dite o.opdty oes 6 88 ogeoe bec ar armenian deo aaa 110.9 114.6 101.6 67.58 64.65 64.41 
Sher bro00 KCNEE A. Out elar gies ss ages amines. 105.1 106.8 97.0 66.34 62.63 63.45 
Sawinl Cane eee yh see 6 ee Ae < o-epo We ie free G o- 98.8 99.6 101.1 87.50 85.53 85.39 
nea IV GLBE eee ee eee SEE Se he tah SN rele ee 8 106.8 108.6 100.9 73.32 70.98 71.40 
D)EuMINON Gd Valleweee ne Wat tae cae Glomttecs «ae ots Was os 80.5 80.7 oe 63.78 61.79 63.70 
Montes lt eentee cit cies Sere s : AoseyiSars se pareh fgg oa 122.6 124.1 Ln ez 78.54 (ies 75.91 
(ONE sas SR os 0 een Gr to Patria ora 127.9 130.4 118.1 73.94 72.10 71.68 
ISGinVERMYoINA, bee Goo ceao cae Coes dd Gah Oo oe AclonigGe o cade 110.8 113.4 114.2 77.58 75.56 75.38 
Paterboroue bienee eck ad denied BNO. oir fs Bes 90.9 91.9 88.3 88.44 86.90 84.53 
OPIN Nike, tee o8 Stee Seer hers Cite Ce eee nn et or eae 178.0 180.3 files 92.58 96.20 89.33 
TROLOULD eR eRe ck aaeby 4s Seid ss Soaks eee» 132.1 134.4 126.8 82.54 79.96 80. 46 
iatcpieblhdore peer es ook s AO ee oa eee ee 107.9 109.2 103.3 88.60 84.74 85.03 
CG at hATINGS# ee oct cee eae << etn eee oe he eee he 107.2 108.0 103.9 90.78 87.98 88.41 
INpavornrery UAE Opi boc oak = or GO bios Goede oe ocdae GiR2 91.3 88.4 84.61 83.07 83.07 
[Bi apiaatonds bet a Sees Oe eae Caceee Gah blo CO erOUeEs ie ose 81.3 82.5 78.2 73.62 70.32 onl 
(Ghali 8.46.5 ap Omen bee Oo 2 Geos Mann po heir Seca ae 117.8 119.5 114.9 74.06 69.84 71.10 
(Coy pee a Ft ee Be ere rr Cre Cr eT ae 107.6 106.8 107.7 71.95 68.89 69.95 
UGH aS ate eon eS Bt ee Sogo cmon eae ote eee 12 Biee 125.8 115.5 74.56 71.15 (PBS 
Sie Nelviaiee sat PAS a eade dic Aes ROA en ico aCe inte oe 143.3 146.9 146.5 91.88 96.99 91.88 
OR mabe eee aes ane Go ee ON ae BG Cees er cracaare 87.4 89.1 90.9 73.99 71.34 70.01 
ibaseyebovil tee aie ob ocean Ae Seo 6 ote CR Din Cee tele eet aens 13122 132.8 121.4 75.11 72.35 72.24 
Sire toet COS See eae» AES Seige, Bote Geb ame eas Caen tae 123.0 124.5 119.1 103.86 100.37 99.95 
\Withve EVGi eye ne a ee SO AS DO oe Once Bee icons cei oer Coe ieee 71.0 72.9 WAG 88.97 87.29 83.87 
SanitestesmMane.n «2k caep daa feck acbye ea 0 eee a 13350 137.3 128.0 99.18 98.31 98.34 
ten Williaa PtapArGhurgceuserpacarmeiee acts spiaryerts = 96.1 102.7 99.2 79.84 77.00 78.66 
\Kisraiieetan), Sere e ats aubaoce Seer nee Geet lems ao cram 105.7 109.0 106.8 70.92 69.27 69.12 
[Rents ban 950 7 OSG Tage Dae Oakes BERD ot eigen aero cage 129.1 135.6 122.8 75.00 74.12 71.64 
SaSIcALOONE IRROR Ee Seittice lets sa tae teats a otis Bie oe 128.2 132.6 128.4 70.69 70.05 68.63 
Gn OnUONE AERIS Teeter cet cio toc peated es GAs heloielesies< 187.4 191.4 173.2 75.41 C208 73.01 
Caleaiyard EeeeOe idee dee a Rosas tsk seieg 168.1 170.5 166.4 77.74 76.71 74.60 
Vici COU Cle MPEre OES: cs sietias ease 6S as SECs 107.0 109.0 107.2 84.81 83.12 82.25 
WHOSE ees ho co Ce GRDES Biioniey t bimini ae act ea 108.6 111.3 104.0 78.63 78.20 75.60 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, JANUARY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls’”’ 


Average Weekly Wages 


















Employment and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1961 1961 1962 1961 1961 
$ 

Mining 9 Rarer ae ere tena oe eee , 115.1 113.3 99.12 95.15 96.27 
Metaliminingteererd ae honoree ee 128.5 130.1 99.79 97.27 97.73 
OLGA avs cle tretiaetnnyam © rete a ano hak a Meet 68. 70.9 82.34 78.99 78.54 
Other mnetalve.... 4... Be See. oaec eee ee ee, : 184.5 185.3 105.73 103.55 104.58 
Buels: ib): peyote Gos 0 ae ae oo ans eee s Ce 85. 89.8 84.5 102.71 95.71 97.87 
Coal. 2. SB keel bos de Ges ee eee 43.2 36.2 76. 46 66.96 71.50 
Oilandnaturallcasseas... foe eer 289.7 292.7 116. 43 114.09 111.91 
Non-metal.g 0.05 tee es oe cae. bs 128.4 121.5 88.76 84.28 85.99 
Manufacturing’), {5 8o. 0nd oe ea ee 107.9 104.3 82.27 80.16 79.65 
Durable: goods th .;-.8 Mio. ..do. Sete eee... 110.9 105.9 88. 44 86.57 85.44 
Non-durable goods), Mwy... 2), 2508. kee), 105.5 103.1 76. 84 74.52 74.66 
Food and bevorages..270o .. sack tate c: bs eee 105.8 102.4 73.08 72.09 71.25 
Meat. producte: ): bse... ee reese es 129.9 128.0 81.59 80.37 78.29 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables dao 72.4 67.27 61.03 68.10 
Grain mill producte®) 5)... 8-8 2... 99.1 97.8 78.62 77.45 76.34 
Bread and other bakery products 110.8 106.2 67.76 69.01 66.49 
Distilled and malt liquors............-..0..se0-- 94.9 94.4 99. 46 99.81 96.42 
Tobacco and tobacco products 107.5 alae 71.65 69.41 68.18 
Rubber produote..) cs oe ok ee... ee 100.7 95.2 85.32 81.27 80.89 
beather products... & . Sark)..> tr eee eee. 88.2 85.8 57.00 50. 82 55.00 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 95.9 94.5 54.75 47.91 52.24 
Textile products (except clothing) 80.3 75.4 66.13 62.34 63.84 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 75.2 69.1 63.48 58.13 59.89 
Woollen goods... £ Neh. keene. See 61.1 58.6 62.81 58.18 60.38 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................0.008. 86.7 81.8 TOR 70.57 70.39 
Clothing, (textile and fur)e)... &..2s.6:...6.c2. 87.7 89.4 51.65 45.96 50.38 
Men's clothing. i .tevae. ode ate. - :aeee 90.5 89.0 50. 68 45.07 49.27 
OMENS 'CLOLHING erent ee 93.5 99.4 53.51 45.28 52.50 
init goodserY.< 2 ie ae eek at rede: od I as 72.3 72.5 51.92 46.22 49.72 
Wood proditcta’ .:6: Move. sck a tcaee. .. eee! 99.4 94.0 70.29 67.70 68.05 
Naw and planing mills... 4045... 2 joe. 100.1 93.8 72.26 70.29 70.25 
Hurniture eet ye bmw s: . es 4 109.7 105.5 68.18 64.89 65.48 
Other wood productes!.., -.: 5200... .2o tee... b 75.6 (ese! 63.24 58.68 61.48 
Paper prodictes, ot ten)... 0nee., pene” : 122.5 119.1 96.48 95.21 94.40 
123.0 120.4 104. 86 104.75 102.38 
121.4 115.9 76.86 72.79 74.92 
124.3 122.9 88.77 86.31 85.65 
102.0 98.9 93.22 89.77 89.93 
59.6 66.6 96.29 94.34 92.74 
146.7 149.3 93.61 90. 42 90.18 
103.0 96.0 82.26 78.78 79.44 
94.0 87.3 79.00 77.39 77.04 
89.3 85.7 89.64 84.94 84.47 
116.8 109.6 89.57 86.89 87.28 
115.8 107.8 107.66 105.39 104.78 
101.8 98.7 90.61 84.52 88.53 
109.9 107.4 93.06 87.46 89.69 
108.7 104.4 93.33 94.69 89.38 
266. 4 259.3 96.87 94.11 95.95 
110.9 105.4 103.68 112.09 96.97 
105.4 100.1 92.92 91.14 89.09 
55.7 54.4 83.08 84.63 80.32 
123.8 116.4 84.84 83.83 77.99 
123.0 123.9 93.66 94.92 91.41 
133.4 137.0 91.52 86.57 88.27 
103.0 100.7 88.89 83.77 84.95 
138.7 142.8 102.34 108.77 99.97 
139.1 125.8 89.77 85.69 87.07 
102.1 95.8 95.96 94.09 93. 84 
248.5 211.3 88.17 83.64 87.90 
136.0 124.8 86.15 82.54 82.15 
82.6 76.5 78.39 76.83 76.13 
161.8 143.9 84.33 83.08 80.60 
138.3 136.0 120.36 122.42 116.10 
141.6 139.3 120. 89 123.07 116.74 
130.5 129.0 97.40 96.71 93.36 
121.4 116.0 84.89 83.65 82.23 
153.7 152.2 109. 44 111.17 105.16 
127.6 127.0 97.10 95.89 92.72 
137.6 128.8 73.07 69.97 72.10 
109.5 98.1 84. 22 74.75 81.96 
105.9 97.2 90.72 78.66 88.70 
115.6 99.6 Gorol 68.74 71.14 


135.9 129.8 83.58 82.28 81.87 
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Tables C-4 and C-5are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than T - - 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available Whereas Tables C1 ie 


C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY 1962 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked 





January 

1962 
INewioundland cers acto a= Gi 65+ 2s sleje clociels « 39.7 
PETAL SOOM Gd. SyR I: is FG = 56 sh e's Hee Ses 40.5 
INewaDrUuDS WICK sm (eres eile es oct ie -cl- 5 40.5 
(Qe oes ose sae Be eo nani SaepOmae Oat Geip orc 41.8 
‘ORDIEOS, Cabs ac SR ORT Dee amemeaian > ae aio ae 40.5 
IM LOD dante he steaseeat keke oir oe sicto oles sere 39.3 
SAS ka bCAGWAM + tems sier + -misieibies eels «fois ele 38.4 
BT EAD: cay ited aahahe 6-95.07 ves Sele sje oslo 39.4 
Birieight COMMDIAC) so. tae os <5 dpe sree yes 37.5 





December 
1961 


os 

J 
: c : 
no Co oO 





Average Hourly Earnings 











(in cents) 

January January | December 
1961 1962 1961 
38.8 1.74 1.98 
39.7 1.62 1.65 
41.0 1.66 say 
41,2 1.67 1.69 
39.9 1.95 1.96 
39.4 1.74 Littl 
38.1 2.01 2.03 
39.5 1.98 2.04 
37.3 2.27 2.28 


January 
1961 


1.78 
1.62 
1.60 
1.62 
1.91 
1.68 


eee UU Ua IEE IEE ESS EIS SES EEE ESEUESSS REESE 


() Includes Northwest Territories. 
) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


ar nnn 


Period 





Monthly Average 1955.............0.-ee cere e ese eens 
Monthly Average 1956.) 00..0..- 4.0.0. se eleh eae eeicnss 
IMonthlyaAveragzed 957... sates cicleciecities e clin -e)- -/icisielele - 
Monthly Average 1958... .......0....0seseec rece eeees 
Monthly Average 1959.......... 0066s cess cree ences 


Last Pay Period in: 
POG UANUATI A etek eteets orct- tie <iels o's alee <terolens otrtchete = 


(OVE 5) 6S Ry Seo toen ie Seid Boils Boe eioo adem coogn 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is comput 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more comp 


adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 
* Revised. 
+ Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Index Number of 
Average Weekly 








Hours Average Average - 
Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week Earnings Wages arent 1949 

Dollars Dollars 

No $ $ No. 

41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
41.0 1.52 62. 40 149.5 126.3 
40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 12K 
40.7 172 70.16 168.1 132.8 
40.1 1.81 T2045 174.3 135.2 
40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 
40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 
40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 
41.0 1.88 75.02 179.7 139.3 
40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 137.3 
40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 
41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 
41.2 1. 84 75.69 181.3 139.8 
46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 
38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 
40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 


ed by dividing the index of average weekly 
lete statement of uses and limitations of the 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, JANUARY 1962 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Weekly 
ages 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 
Earnings 


Hours 








Industry 






















Jan. | Dec. 
1962 | 1961 

no. no. 
Minin ee che ee ere ee ee 42.8 | 39.9 
Metalunining weer eter et ee ae eee 43.0] 40.7 
Old Enc cngn eee ATS EE ne sae 43.8] 41.1 
Other metall® (t= och: eee eee 42.7 | 40.5 
GIS? rs Bon) Dart: nk er ee ee 42.7 30.0 
COALS fre tet ee Sart Seer ine eo ee an Ale | one 
OilFandinaturalicass: = eee ee eee 43.9] 41.1 
Nonsmetal..< cere) oer eee AD aa one 
Manutacturingte-) oe ee eee 40.6 | 38.8 
Dirable'voods lt. a.ac. he ar et eee 40.8 | 39.6 
INon-dursbleco0ds 4.4, ee ee ee 40.4 38.0 
Hoodtand beversges.-. eerrion een ei 39.8 38.4 
Meatiproducts pee heats ee eee 39.6 39.0 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.2 | 33.7 
Grainpmilliproducts: pee ae ae eee 41.3 40.5 
Bread and other bakery products........... 40.8 | 41.9 
DistiledMiquorseeeet ec oe eee 40.0 | 38.4 
Maltiliquors: See eer er ee ee ee 38.5 | 39.5 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 40 36.6 
Rubberproducts se pe ereeeeran ee 41 39.5 
Leathermproductsas +n ar eee ee 41 36.3 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............] 41 ala, 
Other leather products..................... 42 37.8 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42 39.5 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41 37.9 
Woollenteoodsye tte eae oe: 43 40.2 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 44 41.6 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................... 38 33.8 
Menisiclothingae. «0 are oo een 38 33.9 
Women's clothing snr4+. fae seen ee 37 30.8 
Knitigoods ee tee ere eee ee 41 36.8 
Weodiproductss<. cc qiis.ccc ne ee 40 38.9 
Sawand planing: millgs....:... 50. cacsac-., 39 38.4 
Horniturese ce soe tae oe ae eee ee 42 39.8 
Otherawood productars.......0:: «+. .0dencn. 42 39.1 

Paper Praductssea tee oot. os ck tae 40) 39 

ulprandipaper iil sae ee eee 4] 40 

ther paper productses.= 4.88. see. ee 40 37 


Cs 
° ° . . . e . ° e . ° . ° . . ° . . ° S 


w 
. . . . . . . ° . . ° . . cS 


Smelting and refining...................... 40 40 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.3 | 38 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.9 | 39 
Telecommunication equipment............. 41.3 | 38 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
EN COS 5 RPA oss procs Ae ces ese 40.3 37 
Wireiand cableetty...fncdeh ee. sk ce 41.8 | 38 
iscellaneous electrical products...... il, 417 eos 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 41.6 |} 39 
Clay: producta..ke...0-.. een. be 41.7 40 
Glass and glass products................... 41.1] 40 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.7 | 42 
Chemical products.t..) (gee... Md. 40.8 | 40 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 39.9 | 39 
Acids, alialistandisaltsie sen mee ae 41.4 41 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries........ eo || Sto) 
Construction 20) Sarre Ae 39.3 | 34 
Building and general engineering.............. 39.1 32 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 39.6 | 37.6 
Electric and motor transportation............ 42.8 | 42.4 
OT VCC Pe Bere SRM eet eNar.S ss aCe oy, our 38.1 | 37.5 
Hotels and restaurantaivc-buw aavednc scones. s. 38.3 | 37.9 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ Si eal I By 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385, March issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Period 


Date Nearest: 
April 1h ag, eli Se a 


April eG 5 Rieter nee et Rios ops 
April TOS OE. PEEP ER ciate: 
April TRE OGO See Ge, 22 Se: 
April sl glia Wh UAL SS 
May 1 a GS a Sas a 
June PROG IE BER er 5 coach 
July 1h, IAG) Pe ioe 8 rr oe 
August PROG). fee Mai Bieri lcer one & 
Beptena Der tel OO lM eees see. cass shes 
Octoberm INM9GIG 4. Bee. c cok 


November IenG6l.. .t.ceemocs caesks 
Weceniper TlOGLT: Bees. c. sak 


ESOS oll AUG, Se 
Reb rudny eel OC DIMM ai acca cck. 
March HPMMO GL) 6 Boy Pe ck nie iors 
April S62 0, cree 


(@) Latest figures subject to revision. 





Unfilled Vacancies* 





Female 


Total 


Registrations for Employment 


Male 


Female 





Total 


17, 462 


11, 402 
11, 428 
R 12,308 
15, 184 


13,399 
11, 830 


11,387 


13, 802 
17, 208 
16,445 
14,732 
17, 850 
17,066 
14,979 
15, 940 


10, 866 
12, 069 


R 13,073 


15, 359 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


R-Revised. 


22,232 
21,314 


27,900 
34,286 
31,548 
30,612 
32,813 
31,711 
27,915 
33, 402 


22,268 
23,497 
25,381 
30, 543 


479,539 
681,991 
611,941 
652, 107 


683, 034 


594,904 
418,218 
268, 284 
246,016 
216,245 
216,358 
249, 228 
329, 306 


478, 470 
570, 061 
585, 555 
579, 641 


111,129 
171,048 
169, 625 
182, 883 


180, 982 


172, 884 
151,611 
125, 447 
117,993 
104, 695 
101, 260 
107, 697 
124,966 


136, 566 
161,094 
161,992 
158, 342 





590. 668 
853, 039 
781, 566 
834, 990 


864,016 


767,788 
569, 829 
393,731 
364, 009 
320,940 
317,618 
356, 925 
454, 272 


615, 036 
731, 155 
747, 547 
737, 983 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING 


MONTH FEBRUARY 1961-FEBRUARY 1962. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Year and Month 
Male 

HH SG RR eee ree oes Storer hss. Hecnste ded cw on Socks 2,790, 412 
TG 5 O Ne Wy se oe Wad ay knee A wis Sobel 2,753,997 
AD ecrc Goo od Se eee ee 3,046,572 
Hes leper er Ra ren ues vail aint wie 3,125,195 
February 1961........ 234,354 
DAD TRO a csatac 4:n SAR Ce ee ee 238 , 863 
AN DYE kc ger o Genera Aen rena 215,093 
AVL ea MRI ect Tas Cote itd re alors oS cters wie 229,959 
JIVEYE od So Ce Iga ISR Cao ene ee ee 230,718 
NTRP a8 cot #0 BS eee Nae 231,069 
ENCIERTENS eco tsi: Ono SS eee 232,512 
MED LEMUD Slat he homie in on feet o elias 234, 100 
Octo pew 1 ae err Adem cede 262,415 
IN GORRELTA OTe, AEE ce ee 328, 443 
1 DYSYeESCeT| BL geo nas eee Te 361,979 
BATU V al OG ee eae ene oe = ace oe oes ae 363, 460 

Cli aiios pee able Aes bce OEE owe 244,177 
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Registrations Received 


Vacancies Notified 





Female Male 
1,012,974 620,394 
1,037 , 536 753,904 
1,107,427 724,098 
1,106,790 836, 534 
73,854 40,440 
HOS YE 49 241 
77,950 58,172 
88,523 89,371 
100,318 81,236 
98,915 74,950 
100, 946 86,849 
92,605 84,048 
94,783 78,281 
108,175 83,750 
91,992 62,933 
109, 466 57,373 
75,220 56,595 


Female 


374, 245 
421,927 
404,824 
469,119 
25,796 
31,280 
32,159 
41,316 
47,267 
44,374 
57, 620 
46, 469 
39,501 
38, 498 
36, 436 
35, 946 
30,459 


Placements Effected 








Male Female 
548, 663 291,466 
661, 872 324,201 
641, 872 316, 428 
748,790 371,072 
34,961 18,763 
41,589 22,285 
49 354 23,000 
81,694 30,861 
73,620 37,793 
66,017 37 , 286 
76,895 45,527 
80, 430 88,934 
70,797 31,679 
70,353 28,162 
61,219 35,284 
49 , 668 26,878 
48 , 546 22,688 
485 


TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX DURING 
FEBRUARY 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...................ceeeeeeeee eee: 
] Wij W-1 fp MRR ORAnANORo oon ecencocnccobe ppoodoMD UdcoucHanbigocbdpeoE 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................... eee eeeuee 
Metal Mining. vas. . tetas a teee cementite eres trit niet: afer 
Buel sist sieae Sete aie s wha ees Ae Gin eG OSE eee screens 
Non-Metal’ Mining. 2.42. ses 0 accion ats were silico ecter 
@uarryine sClay and Sand bits anem emer ntti iret 
IDRC Nes) Gasca ton Goc 5 danAnddooHocacoocondodonedacdoacedec 


Mantuflacttritig. coi. cde ctanaiee kes io act. tie Man ees sere otter eiererr 
Noods and (Beveragess.c ssc cider ere tate tics rel ieln gar tette reer ec 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Rubber Products), --ee Seek oe Pe oa Pee ee heer 
Teather Products ess teccctrs cise coe heroine (aleterd crac stataen ets gr eitetoeateverte 
Textile) Products: (exceptrclothing)/4.ese ett. ans seer ak 
Glouning: (textilerand dur) essere asec eee ee 
Wood Producten oe orttos cca alevePorere rote tsietet trays iscote) starererers oye 
iPaper Products: sense sen eek toe obs yaricterete tetera tater 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 
Trontand steel’ Products #ive aac cs dees e weleeil. etceinere mie ee 
Transportation. L7G Ul pment ewer store clare aie otal aelete oheleeisreterstarens 
Non=Herrousm@letal Productseass.- sce seine cies ert eerie rere te 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................00seseeeeeees 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products:s..-aeacces ee settee cies 
Products of Petroleum and’ Goal.....522.00-.s-5--ee eee ee bre 





Transportation, Storage and Communication ................. 
TEANSDOLLAUIOM eters See «cow are Cgceera aise a aire lore ord aetna aie iets oats ste ye iat 
SGOT O esac eit stseete ee oiove og aealn ae eau cata el etinke oie aVerrerereeeietsteneee oheornee 
[Cpoyeabechviehlesy Hol benicomiee RNa eA eG ear hort AO DDT a mei 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................200eee0es 


Services) o.oo cee coke ale SORA ee on Se eed) rete eae 
Communityror bublic: Servicer... ees ete iter near 
GoVerMmmenti SElViGG tacts seas cele esciolo eens Gis atmelsteiobectere 
Recreation SErvicG: nee ee cats cacti ee OO cine eremeree tere 
IB USINESSHOET.Vil CO pea tiersrc tore tencre oh eae ranean ache atadeteterevorsie suck taietnemate 
POrsOna lL ioer VICE ha acrrch eo hice te iecle eis ie ie see ie aise rete are eect 


Change 
Male Female Total F sie: ¥ 
28, 1961 
647 117 764 - 12 
1,351 13 1,364 + 9374 
733 65 798 + 197 
418 3 421 + 169 
153 21 174 + 33 
70 1 71 ta 3 
22 2 24 _ 53 
70 38 108 + 45 
11,487 7,074 18,561 + 4,735 
876 952 1,828 + 138 
16 19 — 176 
98 71 169 + 46 
193 348 441 _ 21 
367 376 743 + 7 
507 2,463 2,970 + 535 
1,809 213 2,022 + 509 
770 191 961 + 159 
436 342 778 + 182 
2,338 278 2,616 + 968 
2,175 295 2,470 + 1,020 
339 208 547 + 167 
506 518 1,024 + 6i1l 
308 132 440 + 13 
42 12 54 + 18 
350 268 618 + 165 
357 488 845 + 331 
6,673 132 6,805 + 486 
4,590 65 4,655 + 341 
2,083 67 2,150 + 95 
4,365 288 4,653 + 1,593 
3,910 121 4,031 + 1,271 
355 39 394 + 272 
100 128 228 + 50 
214 39 253 + 64 
6,113 3,214 9,327 + 2,320 
2,592 987 3,579 + 957 
3,021 2,227 5,748 + 1,363 
581 866 1,447 + 450 
16,382 10,880 27,262 + 7,353 
856 1,101 1,957 + 442 
5,994 705 6,699 — 891 
128 439 + 1387 
984 ad, 1,701 + 449 
8,237 8,229 16, 466 + 7,216 
48,546 22,688 71,234 +17,510 





486 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1962(:) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Occupational Group 


iproressional.and Managerial Workerste.ccscsece .c-ce cei cccsts+crecccees 
AO TA CAIBVLOL LOLS 5. coe Meee eee eae Sea Shalt Deed cag aes aie leeee Easale aes 
SSE OLE CLAM MI arate cra rican taie ST eee ete ee es cc db kiseseine ee dolelne 


Personaland, Domestic Service WOrkers.t...0-2 10+ cence secs cccclnetersiees 


ACricnituremtisning @Horestrys: (Mixa logs) cs.teee cece wees occ s seb cece ss ve 


Srlledtancdasemi-s kallodsWorkersne-5s2cs cukiecee cele s acs ees cae ooo cines 
Hoodiandiandred products (mel. tobacco)ros. sess sche sccce ssc ee ce 
MextileswclOuninaesetCanwee ee mnes saute ace lee cistas oc ® syourp aussie sate end 
MIM DEIAAN GLUT DOn PLOGUCTS See Hatem ine ee toca es cies cies Hs ee 
Enpy papers nels prin tinip) aeeen sence cesar «ect cine passe elle sss she's s 
MenthemanG les NEI DrOGUCES ste ot meet ceisler see ssid eeculece 
Btonewelay andselassproductaisnrscae ste ten tes sakes + dees cee t es tees 
Meta lwW.Orkin one Nee eee NES RNR DAMME ee. EL Late seeds 
TEN eG BRIER Les te ohh bon pe osaancap eineant So co cach ge Cees DCC ee 


IM DEWEY 2, inde Geren ote aes es 010, ches ORE io DLO OR ie ac Rc OES 
SONS ETUCHLON eee ey ANAS eh Se en ol ele ws 
MiranspoLea tions CXCeptiSCAIMEM) A. sei. sae tee cress cet ace + eccraye's, s1cie, sae 6 « 
(ConmamUnea LlONS ANG! PUDIICMIDLLUEY.¢ acter ee suse sie ees cries: cee le os 
Birercl Gran deSerivl COMM Ta Rae ee tee ne Oe elt as sole os 
Wiubewmskalled-andisenmm-skillediee seta anes goes tcl cliss ees cisccle' ss +s ols sc 
TN ORENTTVETD gress geo ch SO © LO ED. 0-0. G. 0 OEIC RCRORITEL HET CRUICESIE ODDO REICH RRC eae ee 


iuinglenlbierel, \yVORIa Rigs Wale. uiedosibio stan b Un dlninac Taio GRR OS Erne eee mar 
HO OCIAN CEES DAC COMMA te mt RITE Ril Sins tee cic e eazisie.e Gloleisine s sidjsie aaa. 
Pump sran calumny erapro ducts eek aceite te ae ate cies 211s)» -lorcielele!s iors) oleic 
NY ISR ORAS 3). haba nos botanoscoea olto 4 aera EIEIO Oe ened Serene oct 
BON SCTUCE LOM MME em ee ee ere EN rete cca ties Subrsicalnye: opensade af ones 
Ocherunslalledaworkenrse ee scene te eee eias-cieid-o cyeres syere sve steer 


MeINED DOP DAL seria eae ates ne ce sels de tens ces easie ss 


Q) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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Registrations for Employment 


Male 


9, 283 
21,052 
10,033 
46, 002 

5,534 

8,317 


279,334 
2,516 


206, 000 
9, 150 
23,628 
8, 083 
111, 812 
53,327 


585,555 








Female 


2,094 
50,371 
22,357 
33, 907 

117 


Total 


11,377 
71, 423 
32,390 
79,909 
5, 651 
9,331 
299, 723 
3, 283 


14, 659 
39,006 


237,743 
20,701 
24,068 

8,705 

111, 812 

72, 457 


747,547 


487 





TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Newfoundland.................... 
Gomer Brooke a. aniesseeiteedee as oe 
Grand Halls... ja maccs ss cee eae 
SE OMS ee cas sical See 


Prince Edward Ksland............. 
@hanlothetowlern te ac -eetaeebe 
SUMIIMErSlGG. ct serie eee 


ATIINGLS tae. § etch ocd tac otros 


Kentville: Be cpt auhe sec cobi cblcter 
eLVeTPOOl nak wakes ose ss eee 
New: GIASSOW.aeem wiles acters eatin 
Sprimesaal Fert seis sb eet 
SV GUGV sccscis porte cimiecle -he:e hve teetans 
Sydney Mines@y,........... cass 
d ManiRCy MOR al os CGR ean ot ooo 


New Brunswick................... 
Bathurst... tice ecleesaicreviele. aetna 
Warm DelltOM, wa. ascii oteereeete 
ie hanwine Sioanadbogodooreacucaen 
ATOCLELIG LOIN, cies ois sce iets tereiaaats: 4 
INNING Os reece eee ere: a Sieve 6 + 9h pelt ee 


SUMS eCo ates ¢ ed eae eer s othe 
Siissewk, a. he ete tere cal ooh eee 
WiOOUStOGK Eo ites cic. semua acs 


Bare Comedtle. sac ec cc ace c creche 
IBeaulharmoisesenenacite< se sae eee 
BGlchiGl Wiens aened>ogooanooncd 
Causapscal 
(Chan Gillen eet aie crerieeere ornare 


Molbeaul vaste see ee ee ee 
WO rUImMMONG Valleycc, cerectsse eeu 


JOWCTLCa te Maca te emek ce see ees 
NON CULENE sereretacte tem erect riser 
is ChiUtOnse eee eet oes a eco 


Marae. Saeice ein -epoie ee rae 
Mégantied can't danss weet 


Montiniagty eer «ccs aes seers 
iMon trGalle 7 os asians. eee ree 


OWED OCIS eee toner 


Riviére du Loup 
Jeo} Oey AAig2)) ins SEE RNG. Om eta eewe 
FROUV Ie eae carats ora ece eree ete 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............ 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 





PS Grd Cea y net oe a 


eptaLes joes eek heels oe 
Ha waniganes enc ots arene eres 
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(1) 
Feb. 28, 
1962 


29,050 
6,247 
3,211 

19,592 


6,187 
3,973 
2,214 


36, 292 
1,213 


1,942 


234,970 
3,401 


Previous 
Year 
March 2, 
1961 


31,607 
6,388 
3,413 

21,806 


6,131 


281, 795 
3,385 
1,137 
1,221 
1,984 


Office 





Quebec—Concluded 
Sherbrooke: 9.5. se erect aee 
Sorell. Sacco Oe oe eer et ears 

Wrois-Wivielesvaaeicee sc ates oe 

Val d’ Otew. 6 .ccoee ee ee Sines 

Valley fields. .% miemnys etre dye ac 

Victoriaville. . sateen one Tacit 

VilleSt; Georges, ..-- ee eee ne 


‘Bellevilleis..0.tis 4h ee einer 
IBraceDriiG@e@s asacsee sci oe, s xeur 
Braimptoniee..6 «:-coew «ate arkecned as 
Brantiord.s...& css Reae paeeeee 


CWoboure hee nv mice eee tte eiciers 
Collinge woods sncac eer at rometoe 
Cornwall 


Slevaleiee 00 0 60 6 0 lsie s sien 6 6 6 wie 


(GananoGUe. steerer 
Goderiches.. 4-0 cscs ater 
@telpl. 2k eee aoc ee 


iEeLawices Ut Vienne ore erate 
Kapuskasing 4. ,<o. « ccna tera ats 
TR GN OTS. cevels heer eisvspetey ete cated bev seneteieks 
Gtile} 10) 0 Se AAAE DIA 5 0 She SAOGae f 


Leamington. <..6-s.< 90 ees 4- sea 
Tim ASE V2 a. « ctivens afcores oreiater eon as 
Listowelecseorierree rues street 


INS PANE Cree risters soi, abe eget mies sovete eee 
INGhyacokwalden ngs \eomedosuceonnnas 
Nisearaylalls: (accents lvoe 
Northy Bay ieee onesie ctecttariericar 


Parry Sound & .sce aewee doses el 
Pembroke. she snes «oe ee ieee 
Perth 


wie Slalom =) vise’ oe 07 sis aieiegs) bee ws vie) eae 


PietOesss pee eet scree 


Roenirew ss.cc seaccomaere eee ae eee 
St. Catharines: ...ceomeerisctiee 
St. Lbomiais. vans oete el rier 
DATMIAt a. eke or neon ee rer ee 


DIMUGOG.ocace. deena tee 


Smiths Halls2 ees eee eee 
Strationd 20 .ccas sues reer 
Sturgeon Hallsusesme eccentric 
Sudbury. pence eer eee 
Tillsonburg. oececie see ete 
LIMIMING HAN. hee ee eee 


Welland cree eee eee eee 





qa) 
Feb. 28, 
1962 


6,134 
2,684 
2,158 
6,619 
2,128 
2,959 
2,681 
4,388 


227,093 
536 
1,883 
2,590 
1,832 
1,699 
3,757 
942 
445 
2,859 
1,187 
1,194 
4,196 


Previous 
ear 

March 2, 
1961 


7,441 
3, 102 
2,894 
7,685 
2,688 
3,574 
3,264 
4,988 


272,086 
583 
2,011 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRU ARY 28, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


(1) ie (1) pth 
Office Feb. 2 ene Offi ear 
a 62 po March 2 “ei hand March 2, 
1961 1961 
——————————$ a | 
Manitoba.............00.eeeeeceees 35,359 37,353 || British Columbia................. 75,049 91,344 
MSTANGOM, F.c Peet oa eto eee ee ees Si hile 8,374 Chillisvack® ens fh eRe arse os 2,301 2,540 
IDEN ooeoa sounds ooo 7sa0N eooe 2,514 © GUETONS ee tie re eicte sisi si cno der oe 1,039 1,814 
PTB ELOM ree sais cies crue ve cuyagt oe 282 283 Cran rook ten eee ee 1, 443 1,667 
Portage la Prairie 1,705 1,802 DawsonnCreels. +..catk core: « 12 1,389 
OM ited Bc} oc aCe ct ae eran 490 520 I UNCAN een ee Sar at ete Eee 781 1,206 
AWN PE were nraresete etereereterereronevarer 27,323 28,860 Ha TMOGOPSM. eae nwt Sar ere soiree tor 1,896 1,823 
INCIOWNE ates coe non oan 2,030 2,146 
Saskatchewan...............---0+- 28,978 29,493 1G tact: See eee tc bee om ae oe 225 281 
iste vsaneeet ante ea oe mene 674 790 Miscron(@ity= saci meee 1,324 1,787 
lOyiGMINStels tess case ieee see: 688 803 INANAINIO Ne. cur Gece cuter eee ek 1,144 1,974 
IMOOSa UAWs. :4cc tetera: «sett. 2,268 Drooe IN les bor ee Rn An Re een 1,413 1,629 
North Battleford 1,776 1,915 New Westminster...............-. Liss id 12,782 
Rrince Alberts. peter es bitin: oon 3,425 3,288 IPentictoneeg iad ae eee eS 2. ae 2,310 
PROGINS oe Li sees ee ee ese ia 7,020 7,197 PorteAlberntvac« ccna e te 790 1,110 
rig lea LOOM n ee eat nt tis eas aoe ss 6, 220 6,717 Prince Georve:: .aaava dase 1,654 2,360 
Shon OUTTON GL ofan hare Se oe anes 1,488 1,562 Prince Rupetiss assoc e eee. 1,768 2,135 
WERT DT oon o nomencokion a aOnee 40% 775 865 Princetonyecsdne rede te re 701 682 
BVOLICLUNs ©) seco ees ee ase = 3,744 4,024 Quesnoltsn. 5fdod ao near or: 1,043 1,256 
frag RM pee ne er iia See 1,358 1,554 
/NT ODES EE IS cick echcrchee aeror one 40,152 45,759 VANCOUVER a cis ee nee 31,762 39,312 
PSAITIMMOTO) 2. bate e sence elie = ce lene 643 773 Wernortinc: fads nia lesa tae atade 2,696 3,059 
(CHING age pean o sca iociaa kee aoe ib Bye 13, 454 Wictoritve: os sas ter aes oe ear 4,346 5,756 
PD runmheller Gok a A58 beast sees 783 76 Whitehorse)... «1 seme set eae oss 665 772 
BA CINON LOM 1c ee eee autos os a7 lol 20,902 
IS dsantens: shee eet ees cine ee 685 TO We CASNADD Ac a8 os Aloe aero 747,547 | 878,342 
(Grande erairie. jesse ee een 987 1,356 
Methibridrests sate oes e tase re 3,815 3,660 Na eae ye PES ee eee 585,555 691,351 
Mieuicinewblatonseite. sca. cites 1,874 1,938 
OGM) COLA Geeta nee meee siete ler 1,842 2,090 Menialess sais soe ae eee ee 161,992 186,991 














(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney N.S. local office. 
(3) Includes 1,416 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from infor- 
mation supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1961 Decem bery, cols aisais sie 62.6 03.08 aloes aah ee EO ee oe: 4,258,000 3,656, 800 601, 200* 
Moh creed 02) 2 Ae rete Set ae Noa anamomoodan et 4,081,000 3,695,000 386, 000* 
OCOD ETc Bova sone cree sracsloie oyeresoisgo tues myclocana cee ee 3,991,000 3,722,300 268, 700 
September s. sche sis,cctare. os coda eiers ce as See oe ee 3, 966, 000 3,736, 800 229, 200 
ATF US HRS fos co oto -zsscsshai oc cascl wes ieyescexe telnet a 3,987,000 3,757,700 229,300 
ASDA S aikntl 3 ER ROR ROEM A ciuce sto 5 BIG olen wane 3,971,000 3,715,700 255,300 
VUUTLO RS eee asave okie be catoys ous cle. cpsvle 4 tee sialic. nee RR tec ee 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266, 900 
A EDN aes 5 ery Ae een fe ae ea | MN Te algacts bon 3,891,000 3,550, 000 341,000 
Do oh eo cg ACER CTR EE TIT, rao on Cte MEE Aces 4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 
IVE Ss 1 LAV AS: Webate 4 Be, creyeisyaiees. so sihioiss 6 ca 6 Se ee ee 4,210,000 3,372,000 838 , 000 
TOD TUT Wa os sroleieys ities ossesteoccsie os cesaeie envstaleto EERO soe oe 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872, 800 
SP ADUALY 02, scrote te wieteye. a avediosies owe acs EE eee 4,240,000 3,393,100 846, 900 
1960—Decemberi ch teins ounce aces CeCe ee ree eee 4,251,000 3,496, 900 754,100 





* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
— eee ee ee oo ———— es 


Claims filed at Local Offices'| “Di#Posalot Clatme and Clans Fendigg 








Province Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to ee S Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland 2.024 cnet nse ere pate 11,125 9,419 1,706 15,429 12,450 2,979 2,724 
rm ceyi daar scien eee 2,363 2,045 318 3,006 2,611 395 372 
INOVaAISCObLA MR: 1 hte meee nae nomen ene 21,604 13,721 7,883 23,801 21,127 2,674 3,454 
New: Brunswicles..5 4 aan eee eee 14,799 12,277 2,522 16,387 13,545 2,842 3, 064 
Quebecsther smucce san cone en: eee 91,724 69,088 22,636 108,780 91,785 16,995 21,977 
Ontario yerrcetoe a centaccismiee coe Ae 104, 698 75,300 29,398 | 116,122} 100,000 16,122 21,703 
Manitobadacnscn ccc ie ee eee 14,042 10,931 Se tala 15, 839 13,497 2,342 2,072 
Saskatohe wan ac crs Cee eee ee 9,960 8,074 1,886 11,779 9,943 1, 836 1,950 
Alberta sda ses aaa GRUMioveidits fae ee case Wiles Oe 16,768 12,368 4,400 18,008 15,077 2,931 3,970 
IBritishee olumip ina ien eae eee 30, led 24,073 9,060 37,317 31,312 6,005 6,710 
Total, Canada, January 1962.......... 820,216 | 237,296 82,920 | 366,468} 311,347 55,121 67,996 
Total, Canada, December 1961........ 357, 873 265, 868 92,005 331,514 278,999 52,515 114, 248 
Total, Canada, January 1961.......... 344,237 | 254,949 89,288 | 388,252 | 338,681 49,571 78,412 


ee ee cy SE Ae BN Bee ae ee Ieee 
* In addition, revised claims received numbered 66,623. 


t In addition, 64,667 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 8,056 were special requests not granted and 1,920 
were appeals by claimants. There were 17,369 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, JANUARY 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


31, 


1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Province and Sex Total 





@annda Mise were hs 
Ge ae orcas ened = 553, 422 
likin Ogee esis oar 145,116 
Newfoundland............ 36, 264 
rH (oan Ger ee eee ee 34,377 
IHNEN aqmede rated Howe 1, 887 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,431 
INH Ea Bieta eieeegs Steen 6,219 
MiemMalen. aati ei: 1,212 
INOW AES COMA a snes eo obo 1: 41,071 
IMIG Saat Sere teres Get 35, 908 
Bikeyaatst (heey mien coe 5,163 
New Brunswick.......... 36,401 
lta, Os mone ge ERevatG 30,287 
Thrsiaa tel onc ae = aes Gee G 6,114 
(UOWOn oa Gapad Pe ed0 Odo 200, 876 
Mist leer cee ren caters 161,092 
Masi oo 5 See ae ete 39,784 
Omari ONseee hy -yiiecseusis ae ebniee 202, 609 
MI syle tee css vevessoeasieaoseksi> 150, 297 
ema ne einai 52,312 
IMiamitbo loeepamiencs. «sieve clseunieis 35,322 
IM a eee I os suosnices 28,138 
lemma le Mates. cet cies ets 7,184 
Saskatchewan............ 25, 952 
WSR ante a era aera 20,798 
te mmailenees samme tee 5,154 
PA ete asters as yrsnecaieieis 1s 37,393 
i Kelas ae ces BRIS 29,728 
Hemalentear sas. ss.a0< 7,665 
British Columbia........ 75,219 
CICS Wank, Sure ceetens Cree 56,578 
USIMALO:, «0. :cterel a svefs ye. 18,641 


Claimants 


698,538 


167,126 
133, 492 
33,634 


98, 876 
81,069 
17, 807 


Number of weeks on claim 


214,634 
181, 846 
32,788 


15,520 
15, 026 
494 


3, 693 
3, 167 
526 


12,314 
11,212 
1,102 


13,607 
11,829 
1,778 


62,992 
53, 950 
9,042 


56,021 
44,681 
11,340 


11,376 
9,527 
1,849 


8, 433 
7,221 
1,212 


10,178 
8,767 
1,411 


20,500 
16, 466 
4,034 


100, 673 
80, 959 
19,714 


27,262 
21,799 
5, 463 


28,937 
22,107 
6, 830 


6,055 
4,997 
1,058 


5, 152 
4,446 
706 


6,451 
5,491 
960 


11,931 
9,319 
2,612 


13-16 





17-20 








January 
; at eee 31, 19 6 1 
ver eS ota 

20 Postal claimants 
53, 956 39.5 846, 940 
32,434 42.8 673,931 
21,022 26.7 173,009 
1,310 83.0 38,091 
10238 84.5 35, 950 
287 56.1 2,141 
208 78.9 1, t20 
118 81.3 6,520 

90 66.8 1,203 
ase eters! 54.2 47 , 348 
2,451 56.2 41,688 
832 40.3 5, 660 
1,938 71.9 42,317 
1,161 74.2 35,921 
Che 60.4 6,396 
16,941 39.9 261, 849 
9,791 42.9 210, 266 
6,970 27.6 51,583 
17,957 24.4 253, 747 
10,503 25.8 188, 848 
7, 454 20.5 64,899 
2,301 33.9 36,519 
1,578 38.1 29,150 
723 17.3 7,369 
1,397 Oy/ 27,286 
798 56.4 22,000 
599 32.8 4,909 
2,278 Bye) 42 305 
1, 236 34.9 34,127 
1,042 24.9 8,178 
6,348 32.0 89,755 
3,595 34.5 69,084 
2,748 24.2 20,671 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


oo S608 Se ee aa 


Province 


Weeks Paid* 


seen ee SS 


Nr tat TR ote nk Rok coi stress Kaeo noes weirle cache ee olew sie tai esael oleges 
erincouclwarcdulslan cape cemets sielsitestecels wiencierrs ies lens erect sewage) 
ea tO N a ORS eaten ts We Gina's sco hada gdiedls. cg peeracreverser teens sss 
Rr re eer eS ac A nite ioe wens ede ceo etme see ne ranean sae res As 


PUT sere eas Eres 1-0) ove eraser shskenreNeiric ours qyais «i svsisietoreters ermeenene e eremes mie” 


Total, Canada, January 1962 
Total, Canada, December 1961 
Total, Canada, January 1961 


* “Weeks paid”’ represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during th 
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Hetae pec cieiakaie! sys alereen sie e\6 6): e.jale)'s) eer euaselelsueii8 0783819) /0)8), 01045 
ietavateie\eieishelers stete faleiny sie srauene B) Gee) eels: Ue (spe 2 eer) © 


Renata cers milelerai eyelet ele: «\'e) slaitesliovete shee ies S)S7s Stee of: Bi Sic) Oates 


Amount of 
Sone Paid 


109,216 2,587,038 
26, 250 567,999 
128,590 2,924,795 
119,159 2,620,779 
670,509 16, 456,559 
690, 559 16,994, 426 
117, 262 2,973,175 
93, 997 2,355,521 
125,060 3,180,879 
271,946 7, 138, 137 
2,352,548 57,799,308 
1, 216, 603 29, 447,393 
2,824,373 67, 660, 186 

e month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1--TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Health Recre- 
: Tobacco 

— Total Food Housing | Clothing ATS SONE- pent pon ee 
Care Reading leohol 





1957 Y eaee oon. naiee ae ees 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958— Vicars aac amor iie ee 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1909—— Y ears. coy tompee «eo 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
19002— Y carro a. camee + ae 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—-Marc heen c- acueeene eee 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
ADI amy cette on sane 129.1 123.9 133.2 JS) 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
Maly remeet eerste rt. eree 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
JUNOERS omsecr tie ee eee 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
STULLY: Spree eet peer ee es 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
AUGUST Joa poem nn hoe 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
DePtemOers stapes. > por: 129.1 123.2 133.5 Dek 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
Octobertteeecmte:. kee 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
ING Verb eWsatee ener ee 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
Decempbers. ct cect «stare 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962 Janttaryereiag hee cece eee 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
Ike SANT ATi a sed cogiad¢ 129.8 125.0 134.0 ible) 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
MAT CUE he ance ee geese. 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1962 




















(1949 =100) 

Total Other 

; House- Commod- 
February| January | February Food Shelter | Clothing 5 hold. ities 

1961 1962 1962 perms A fess 

vi 

(St. John’s, Nfld.............. 116.2 116.4 116.6 110.6 115.3 110.3 Ta 132.8 
Hali UX vrad ates Vettes: aah MRM NeeEy eet 128.0 129.3 129.6 121.4 137.6 121.9 131.2 140.7 
Saintiohntes..cheeeur ted 129.8 130.5 SORA 124.1 142.0 121.0 124.8 144.5 
Montreal saa eee 129.4 130.2 130.1 130.2 146.8 104.6 120.2 140.7 
Ottawa...cco 1+ one eee 129.4 130.9 131.0 124.0 149.8 115.8 123.4 142.8 
POVONRO paccatnins nus at oils « 131.0 131.6 iH 7/ 123.5 152 at 116.0 125.6 141e0 
Winnipeg...... eT ERE TTT TT 126.9 128.70) 128.1 125.1 13740 116.7 120.3 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina............ 124.5 126.5 126.7 122.0 124.3 12553 128.6 132.8 
Edmonton-Calgary.......... 124.7 12550 125.1 118.7 125.5 119.5 128.1 134.2 
Vancouvyerss...2....-20.. ene 129.9 130.1 129.6 124.1 136.8 115.2 135.4 137.1 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


() St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-i1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 








: Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 











Iecketise|) P|) fe es MD atatoniy Ween 
ges) ys 
Month or Year ee ok Strikes and Workers 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Beane 
Working Time 
Oe eR sis cece acs Pao Gals. sanpeuety aie aera: ores 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
15 8 SPM Se ce cages. cee sy = eazy s © eebegd «+ 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0. 24 
15 Oe Rita eres atete do etie. ati okcae 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
OC MR Ayes oi oes cL ets Sone oa 268 274 49, 408 738, 700 0.06 
IONS lee Nee otc eerie 3 Camere ne Irate ite ke Merges 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
1961: Feuer Fit RRS Bee 0 ee os ny ree 19, 630 0.02 
BATCH cee eee ree ee teens »o2 40, 440 0.04 
2G Ot UP te ILENE © Sic 5 Pan AES Oe RE 20 32 6, 487 67,880 0.07 
i RN as inet oc 35 50 12/182 106,320 0.10 
JUNG ee Mace ERAT a eae nian ero 22 39 12, 404 127,790 0.12 
ANUS ..5 pevoenG RCS & COANE Ra: eerie 28 41 8, 806 94,680 0.09 
PNUGUSE tae. ccapacits «ies eal Spee «os = 32 47 8,347 64, 660 0.06 
September... f.cctiaeeiee seerenct sl. 32 hy 10, 647 105, 080 0.10 
Octobermiience. ae eee eee a cates 30 56 40, 400 416, 660 0.38 
IN@ywGladl ep nnoo Vaasndooosteme aoe 24 49 11,059 122,100 0.11 
IDECEMEDEL ee cree. see © sakes t ry oie 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
“ANGY Ao MEN OIE Ninian Spano ano Go Sta ecodn UO eeInO oe 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
IMAM Ay. coconne abun ne Uo uo cnn ope 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 








* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


























FEBRUARY 1962, BY INDUSTRY FEBRUARY 1962, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- Hceene Workers Man- 
Industry L ae ia Involved| Days Jurisdiction t nas Involved Days 
OLOS bE Vernet ei eet Mcicultes © eres <aistel|ls-orae etnies «i]s elsieisiere «910 Newfoundland.......... 2 199 1,050 
MEIN GS ncruersistretioies". 2 620 10,020 Prince Edward clslamecsa|lte sermons racists oe llelclelelsmisier ste 
Manufacturing........... 21 8,774 44,790 INGivVa SCObtiaeee. aie. se) 1 25 90 
Constructions. ..5- asa-ck 10 551 2,670 New Bruns WiC Korie urges all onstage Bens ou 6 cos ecatdee tay dll eeeeeren ented 
Transpn. & utilities...... 3) 148 1,590 Quebeci.. 40 aded-ceeee 4 1,126 15, 280 
Era Gene .iise-cierchersos aos 5 300 3,790 ONGREIO Nae oe sis es 27 8,953 48,950 
TTC 2 vances }.cado.e oll ROO Bo enaG | Sooner ee ol trom. ar Manitoba icin ores. ser 1 110 1,320 
Servier bein s cian 3 462 9,210 Saakatchewanicwioatsenislleredas «05 Olle ae eeeerelaretelcae 
TEN HOUb WENA S badunabeeKnecin TIM | ater aide Oe O| aoeidieaiees al (poudnao orc Albertans cate weasee ® 2 226 1,140 
——_— | | ——_— British Columbia....... 7 216 4,240 
All industries....... 44 10, 855 72,070 i Tits (ards Eee Re Cenarion toacedemes (a otss rch (ao oceoneoc 
All jurisdictions..... 44 10, 855 72,070 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


FEBRUARY 1962 












(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
ae Be Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
: orke = — 
peavlo ve pies Involved |" wat J, Apel LOC Result 
Location ruary {mulated ho 
MINES 
Metal ul ‘ ; 
Opemiska Copper Mines, Mining Employees’ 450 | 9,000 | 41,400 | Oct. 20 |Job classification, sickness 
Chapais, Que. Federation (CNTU) GUY) ee | a ee and accident insurance, senio- 
rity, union security ~ 
Non-Metal seeats 3 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, St. Lawrence Workers’ 170 | 1,020) 1,450 | Jan. 29 |Objection to shift boss~ 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Protective Union (Ind.) (15) Feb. 9 |Return of workers pending 
arbitration board hearings. 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubber ! 
General Tire and Rubber, Rubber Workers Loc. 455 100 150 150 | Feb. 1 |Suspension of worker for 
Welland, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 2 |failure to carry out work 
assignment~ Return of work- 
ers pending grievance pro- 
cedure. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber, |Rubber Workers Loc. 232 200 200 200 | Feb. 28 |Piece work procedures~ 
New Toronto, Ont. (ABIZCTO/ CLE): ames! oo) 00 (a Renee | ee I eee a 
Textiles 
Brinton-Peterboro Carpet, Textile Workers’ Union 175 260 260 | Feb. 27 |Wages~Return of workers 
Peterborough, Ont. Loc. 822 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 28 {pending further negotiations. 
Clothing ; 
Taran Furs, Butcher Workmen Loc. 400 145 1,310 2,730 | Jan. 9 |Wages~$5. to $8. a wk. in- 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 14 |crease. 
Morwill Clothing, Unorganized 161 160 160 | Feb. 12 |Wages~ Return of workers. 
Joliette, Que. Feb. 13 
Furniture and Fiztures 
Canadian Office and School|]Carpenters Loc. 3189 109 2,130 | 14,500 | Sep. 8 |Unionsecurity~ 
Furniture, CAT C1O/ Ci Cs | ea ee |e | ee 
Preston, Ont. 
Primary Metals 
D. Werner Co., Steelworkers Loc. 2784 179 2,060 7,790 | Dec. 15 |Wages, pension plan~4¢ an 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 16 |hr. retroactive to June 1, 
1961: a further 5¢ an hr. eff. 
June 1, 1962: 6¢ an hr. to 
pension plan. 
Metal Fabricating 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Steelworkers Loc. 5629 296 300 300 | Feb. 19 |Seniority in lay-offs, inter- 
Etobicoke, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 19 |pretation of hours of work 
clause in agreement~Settle- 
ment terms not reported. 
Machinery 
Massey-Ferguson, Auto Workers Locs. 439, 3,384 | 3,380] 3,380 | Feb. 2 |Wages, pension, SUB plan~ 
Brantford, Toronto and 458, 636 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 5 |Day workers and _ skilled 
Woodstock, Ont. trades received 6¢ an hr. 
increase retroactive to Dec. 
15, 1961, plus 6¢ an hr. eff. 
Dee. 1962 and Dec. 1963: 
improved pension benefits 
and SUB. 
Transportation Equipment 
Chrysler Corporation, Auto Workers Loc. 444 3,000 | 21,000 | 21,000 | Feb. 19 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Windsor, Ont. (ANIZ-CIO/CEO) 2227 e i Fee te 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Reliable Fur Dressers & _ Butcher Workmen Loc. 85 200 | 2,600 | 5,800] Jan. 10 |Wages, fringe benefits in 
Dyers, Shiner Fur Dyeing, |(AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 20 |national agreement~43¢ over 
Toronto, Ont. a 3-yr. national agreement for 
hourly paid workers plus 11% 
for piece workers; $25. 
retroactive pay, improved 
fringe benefits. 
Fur Trade Ass’n of Canada Butcher Workmen Loc. 54 370 | 4,810 | 10,730 | Jan. 10 |Wages, fringe benefits, in 
(Quebec), (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 20 |national agreement~43¢ over 


Montreal, Que. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 109 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1962 











(Preliminary) 
Indust Duration in Starting 
7 py a Man-Days Date Matorit 
; Warkors et jor Issues 
Employer Union ; 
as Involved} Feb. | Accu- | Termi- Result 
Location > nation 
ocatl ruary |mulated raeees 
Cohn & Son, Trans Canada|Butcher Workmen Loc. 110 | 1,320 | 3,080 | Jan. 10 |Wages, fringe benefits in 
Fur Dressers & Dyers, 175F (AFL-C1O/CLC) Feb. 19 |national agreement~43¢ over 


Winnipeg, Man. 3-yr. national agreement for 


hourly paid workers plus 11% 
for piece workers; $25. 
retroactive pay, improved 
fringe benefits. 


CoNSTRUCTION 

Ontario lathing contractors, Lathers Loc. 97 100 600 6,600 | Nov. 7 |Wages~ Wage increase 20¢ an 

Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 9 |hr.a further 15¢ May 1, 1962, 
10¢ Mar. 1, 1963, 5¢ June 1, 
1963, 10¢ Nov. 1, 1963. 

Brown & Root, Plumbers Loe. 488 170 1,110 3,750 | Jan. 10 |Wages~10¢ an hr. immedi- 

Windfall, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 9 lately, a further 10¢ an hr. 


increase Oct. 1, 1962. 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 

Power, Gas and Water 

Public Utilities Commission, |I.B.E.W. Loc. 636 100 1,150 1,150 | Feb. 2 |Wages~6¢ an hr. increase 

Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (82) Feb. 17 |retroactive to Apr. 1, 1961, a 
further 38¢ an hr. when 
contract ratified. 


TRADE 
Drug Trading, Mine Workers Dist. 50 201 1, 810 1,810 | Feb. 14 |Wages, closed shop~ Return 
Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) Feb. 27 |of workers. 


SeRvVIcE INDUSTRIES 
Personal Services 

Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loe. 299 445 | 8,900 |166,370 | Apr. 24 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—lIndustrial Accidents 


TABLE H-i—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1961 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 

















op | ab ep j 
sa hee 58 7 
a | b 2.2 ., 
Q be M+» =, 
as} bar] lin -8 
at & | 2.2 
A1S|e/e/8 188 
Cause © Oo ‘2 6 | ates - 
ba a | 0 Tomales SB io8 
2 fas) =I na Oo a |i Sa 
“1 ag | PUN eo Sa eee) rea eC a 8} 2] 4 
B81 813 181 3 |e la 120] 21.2 | oles ee 
el S/al2|a/2/S lee elalslels 
A(/Q/HBl/SI/S Ol] laeslael/e|/alPlea 
Striking against or stepping on objects.............eeeeeeefee es [eee efereefe reefers eleeeefeceeferes[eeestereelecec[snesteces \ 
Struck by: 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, €tc........2...seeeee eee |eees yell Petes ti Pepe 1 3 1 bt | ev ell eel Bn 8 
tp) (Mio vino Wehicl esacraic ise svatnrereterete oiais'elerete)ezeratevensbe elope fara |) YoleTel| arsvate)|\etolare 1 Le as2 1M) i) ef (i fe al Un ed oa 9 
¢) Other objects. 2.2.2.5 cscs ce deere gest eceseersees 1h L6 eh sce GR Sa el ee aleeeiiaee 5 47 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc........ (Oe elec lh ehh ahh So hal 1 36 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, et¢..........-+---+ee0-- 5; 4 1 41) 4 10 Oy |) 6 46 
Falls and slips: 
(a). On same level.....--sessecnesoccscccetsseccecetes{-oon[hers[ooec|> ego] toga] geeh) Psbgior os] es onl: og] on = al aid «ame 
(by eho diflerent JOVeIS cn. ..c ce se clei ceis cel eiels) olelel= 2 1 4) Stes erg | Tieesay ero) Pee eee ce eee 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions. .... Bp | eros iese il torexec 4] 2 132 LR. See 13 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
abies leToch 5 oP AAmO Ro pas abe boduE un Hooeac Ganges So p00 opal ode lomo Ira c 3 |p Tal eee eae ete aa A lees tte 1 
Blectric. current. .ccccuunte coe etiehreeitese se eee cine ate tellin evs el) o, e-suell sre-oiei|is chewed octane 1 LS lB eA ee esas Se. e 6 
OVEr-SxertlOn coe ee cee eee Me Tee ee a slts ieee ar aver stemawea| (9,041 ncsver ell sretels Del tell woe lee al dca |) ce laceee tl meee | cece ime 
Miscellaneous ACCICeNntS seis tease emer ele #1 ststs | ere srel|le cuetal|ieiet ote atenate Lect eoaeelhe lees | eee PY 3 
otal) LOUrb Mr CHEAT CEI LO Ol srererteta etal leteteraiyielele ieee 185) 27 1° |) 22735 1*5l OSTA S12e sean 197 | eealezoo f 
Total, fourth quarter LOG0s sccm. ter lke ae 10) 27%) ‘Gilu45 | 4351-60 | Fale23") 12°) 9 | 25) eae : 


I 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1961 











Industries Nfid.|P.E.1.) N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. No Total 
A BTICUIGUTG a hie viet pine ranted: ern) emia ae Tl avome ee tees 12 2 1 eee De ee eae 18 
Gti d abit ce NNN A REG clo: Aon cone dems tol do Ar.g| Decco! onene it 1 9 LS Sees 1 i: tal Rare 27 
Bishing and Trappe ys cycsmic ic escs <1 00 ene toes |ieieveletar|intarays orsill erouererst=i| once hocansl lateveottoeell enereeeeseey| regener arcane ete sl ete 5 
Minine'and Quarryings, ..see. seo ae |ueers oefleieie sted: SH ee teae 2 6 a eras 2 4 GP rtoacc 22 
Manufacturing 3. cacccscinees ines toails eta stels||lsreleeeee 2 Ht 5 iil 1 1 4 10) | Sete 35 
CWonstructioiies: 6 c5, ae eee ae SP alison ee 2 1 8 15 1 5 ld EF yea stevie 51 
Pub licatilatios are fete 5 acres ares Wises al areca eck | eietererevell ateremetede 1 2 1 1 1 Seri fam ernye 9 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

IMUNICHLIONS. eee cele ee A ee 4 1 2 11 3 4 4 Pee auc) 3 37 
TTS GS ice assis ka ee Te neice ROIS cll lacnuet ctietel ll snerterare | anteweeertn lhe yetoyere Le fedl (eke rel Peas 2 5 Te leeeeer 12 
Finance... cco. co ecnkn seekeo ice caren eh ole row’ oll da.cu alls ee Necclllevecdieterelll ote oversee Veriovehavorel| Peete ste eltecere: ofetea| emeanierenes eres tae | enc Ueteey | eter meee 
SY) chia (0): RC ee MDE OEP, ry ons Bee ero oe FE Pal ert S Ol rece hava coh 2 9 2 1 1 A ae 19 
Unclassified ices «ocd oleate cee esate partes fica cat ellleane ao olllocaatarteillevecs ara all loreveryce7sllferauaeety yall teneiersiier ell orete teste | ener tere’ | artes) | Cie tenatats 

FEOLAL atc. s.0 do Pa ee A wlie. BeAe 12 4 21 81 12 13 31 BT ail creak 235* 





* Of this total 188 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 


Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 47 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


National Advisory Council on Rehabilitation Is Appointed 


A 25-member National Advisory Council 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
was appointed last month. The Council will 
advise the Minister of Labour on any 
matter he may refer to it that concerns the 
development of vocational rehabilitation 
services, or on any other subject affecting 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons that 
the Council sees fit to consider. 

Provincial governments, voluntary agen- 
cies, the medical profession, the universi- 
ties, organized employers, organized workers 
and federal government departments are 
represented on the Council. Members are 
appointed for a three-year term. 

Brig. James L. Melville, retired chairman 
of the Canadian Pension Commission, is 
Chairman of the new Council. Other mem- 
bers are: 

Representing the Provinces: Duncan W. 
Rogers, Deputy Minister of Public Welfare, 
Alberta; Dr. G. R. F. Elliot, Assistant 
Provincial. Health Officer, Department of 
Health Services and Hospital Insurance, 
British Columbia; K. C. Mackenzie, Deputy 
Minister _of Public Welfare, Manitoba; 
G. W. Crandlemire, Director and Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, New Brunswick; Dr. T. A. Knowl- 
ing, Assistant Deputy Minister of Health, 
Newfoundland; H. S. Farquhar, Director of 
Old Age Assistance, Department of Public 
Welfare, Nova Scotia; James S. Band, 
Deputy Minister of Public Welfare, On- 
tario; Brig. W. W. Reid, Deputy Minister 
of Welfare and Labour, Prince Edward 
Island; Gustave Poisson, Associate Deputy 
Minister, Department of Youth, Quebec; 
and R. Talbo, Director of Welfare, De- 
partment of Social Welfare and Rehabili- 
tation, Saskatchewan. 


Representing Voluntary Agencies: Lt.-Col. 


KE. A. Baker, Managing Director, The Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind; and 
R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director, The 
Canadian Welfare Council. 

Representing the Medical Profession: Dr. 
E. W. Lidington, Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. Gustave Gingras, Execu- 
tive Director, Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal. 

Representing Universities: Dr. Brock 
Fahrni, Director, School of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, University of British Columbia; 


and Rev. André Guillemette, Director, 
Ecole du Service social, University of 
Montreal. 


Representing Organized Employers: G. 


Egerton Brown, Sun Life Assurance Com-. 
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pany of Canada, representing The Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce; and Roy 
Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Representing Organized Workers: A. And- 
ras, Director of Legislation, Canadian 
Labour Congress; and Julien Major, Di- 
rector of Social Services, Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour. 

Federal Government Departments: Dr. O. 
Hoffman, Chief of the Medical Rehabili- 
tation Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; E. J. Rider, Director, 
Veterans Welfare Services, Department of 
Veterans Affairs; Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Labour; and C. A. L. Murchi- 
son, Commissioner, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 





Federal, Provincial Rehabilitation 
Officials Chart Program’s Future 


Provincial officials responsible for the 
administration of vocational rehabilitation 
programs, met with federal officials in Ot- 
tawa on March 7, 8 and 9 to discuss pro- 
cedures involved in the further development 
of the federal-provincial program for dis- 
abled persons under the new Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act. 
The emphasis of the program is on the 
identification through adequate assessment 
of persons with subsantial disability. 

Federal and provincial officials discussed 
ways and means of offering services under 
a more co-ordinated program involving 
government and voluntary agencies. 

Plans were made for the extension of 
services to meet the present needs of dis- 
abled Canadians through better vocational 
counselling and vocational preparation be- 
fore referral to employment. 

The Provincial Co-ordinators also dis- 
cussed the employment of the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing with Larry Parker, Execu- 
tive Director and General Secretary, Cana- 
dian Hearing Society. 


Ontario Work Injuries 


In 1961, injury compensation cases re- 
ported in all classes for Ontario by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
Toronto, totalled 23,581, compared with 
25,253 cases in 1960. The Toronto-York 
division reported the highest number in 
1961 and 1960, with 10,580 and 11,350 
respectively for the two years. Grand River 
Valley division was second. 
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Vic. Midgley, B.C. Labour Leader, 


Dies at CLC Convention 


Victor Howard Midgley, British Colum- 
bia labour leader, died in Vancouver on 
April 10. He was stricken with a heart 
attack while attending the Canadian La- 
bour Congress convention. Mr. Midgley 
was 48. 

A carpenter by trade, Mr. Midgley was 
international representative in Victoria for 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners from 1946 until his death. He was 
Vice-President of the Victoria Labour 
Council and a former Vice-President of the 
B.C. Federation of Labour. 

Mr. Midgley was serving as secretary of 
the CLC convention organization com- 
mittee. Delegates to the convention stood 
and observed a minute’s silence after being 
informed of his death by CLC President 
Claude Jodoin. 


Carpenters’ Walkout Highlights 


CLC’s Vancouver Convention 


The fourth constitutional convention of 
the Canadian Labour Congress was held in 
Vancouver, April 9 to 13. More than 
eleven hundred delegates attended. 

Most dramatic occurrence at the bi- 
ennial meeting was the walkout by the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners delegation. The delegation left after 
voicing a protest that the CLC executive 
council’s report on the dispute between the 
Carpenters and the International Wood- 
workers of America over loggers in New- 
‘foundland did not accord “fair treatment” 
to the Carpenters. Later the council’s re- 
port was approved by the convention. 

Of the 13 committee reports, the one on 
education, which called for a federal agency 
to co-ordinate a Canada-wide policy re- 
specting vocational and technical training, 
was the most hotly debated. Many French 
speaking delegates objected, in vain, to 
the recommendation that this agency be 
made responsible for the “direction, admin- 
istration and co-ordination of provincial 
programs.” 

Other noteworthy decisions of the con- 
vention were 


—To set up a white collar organizing 
committee; 


—To authorize a special study by the 
executive council of “the problem of juris- 
dictional disputes and their solution by 
arbitration and other methods;” 


—To retain the policy of accepting all 
unions who are prepared to abide by the 
CLC constitution, principles and policies. 
THE LABOUR GAZETTE @ MAY 1962 
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Although for the first time since the 
founding of the CLC a contest developed 
for the presidency, Claude Jodoin was re- 
elected by a wide majority. Joseph Morris, 
President of District 1 of the International 
Woodworkers, was elected Executive Vice- 
President to succeed Stanley Knowles, who 
did not seek re-election because of his 
candidacy in the coming federal election. 

Also new to the ranks of CLC officers 
are Bill Black and Ed Sims, regional vice- 
presidents for British Columbia; Michael 
Rygus, regional vice-president for Ontario; 
and John Simonds, Atlantic regional vice- 
presidents. 

A more detailed account of the con- 
vention will appear in the June issue. 


U.S. Steel Agreement Improves 


Fringes; No Wage Increase 


The United Steelworkers of America 
and 11 major steel firms in the United 
States settled last month on terms for a 
two-year agreement. The new contract— 
agreed to some three months before expiry 
of the old—is to run from July 1, 1962 to 
June 30, 1964. The former contract would 
have expired June 30 this year. 

Although contract terms for the first year 
do not provide any direct wage increases— 
in line with President Kennedy’s objective 
of non-inflationary settlements—the general 
terms provide that the individual contracts 
may be re-opened after one year for nego- 
tiations On wages, insurance, pensions and 
other contract items. The union also has the 
right to strike 90 days after re-opening the 
contract. The cost of the new terms is 
estimated at 10 cents an hour. 

A new feature ‘in the agreement is a 
“savings and vacation” plan designed to 
encourage retirement and thus expand job 
opportunities. The plan will be financed by 
a contribution by the companies of 3 cents 
an hour for each worker. 

Employees will receive a credit of one 
week for each two years of continuous 
service after that date. These credits are in 
addition to the regular paid vacation pro- 
visions. 

The credits will be paid, with interest, 
at retirement, termination or layoff. They 
may be taken in the form of vacation time 
deferred until retirement, or on termination 
or at times of extreme emergency. To en- 
courage retirement, the credits will be re- 
duced by 10 per cent for each quarter the 
employee works beyond age 65. 

The new contract makes improvements 
in supplementary unemployment benefits, 
paid vacations, pensions, and seniority and 
grievance procedures. 
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—Employees working less than 32 hours 
in any week will receive their regular hourly 
wage for the unworked hours below 32. 

—SUB payments will be increased. These 
two fringe benefits will be financed by a 
company contribution of 4.5 cents per hour 
worked in addition to the present 5 cents. 

—Increased pensions are provided for 
employees who are not likely to be re- 
called after a layoff, and any employee 
whose combined age and service equals 80 
years—or 75 years if the worker is 55 or 
over—will now be eligible for pension. 

—Starting in 1963, vacations will be two 
weeks after three years of service, three 
after 10, and four after 25. 

—Most employees in the four lowest job 
classifications will be assigned to labour 
pools and given preferential job and re- 
hiring rights. 

—During the first year of the contract, 
there will be no _ cost-of-living benefit 


changes, but the present 18.5-cent cost-of- 
living bonus is retained. 

—An employee with 10 years of service, 
if laid off in his own department, will be 
given preference over new employees for 
jobs in other departments. 


The Human Relations Committee estab- 
lished in the 1961 agreements will have an 
expanded role. It will continue its study of 
job re-training, contracting-out of work, 
overtime scheduling and vacation schedul- 
ing. If no agreement is reached on the 
committee’s recommendations, due May 1, 
1963, the issues will be negotiated and the 
union will be free to strike on 90 days 
notice. 

Four days after the agreement was 
signed, the companies announced a price 
increase. It was later rescinded, however, 
after President Kennedy had indicated his 
displeasure. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act was passed last month. The 
1962-63 Budget was brought down during 
the month. 

The new Act (Bill C-38) was given 
second reading on April 2 (p. 2396), and 
passed on April 9 (p. 2643). It received 
Royal Assent on April 18. 

The Act requires corporations carrying 
on operations in Canada to file an annual 
return with the Secretary of State and 
unions with more than 100 members in 
Canada to report annually to the Minister 
of Labour. Unions with headquarters out- 
side Canada must file information on money 
received from members resident in Canada 
from initiation fees; membership dues; 
health, welfare and death benefit assess- 
ments; strike benefit assessments; fines; and 
work permits. 

During the debate on the Bill, the Minis- 
ter of Justice denied that the Government 
was seeking to equate the conduct and 
activities of corporations and trade unions 
(p. 2442). This criticism had been made 
by the Canadian Labour Congress. 

The Minister of Finance presented the 
budget on April 10 (p. 2688). The income 
tax deduction for children eligible for 
family allowances was increased to $300 
and that for other dependents to’ $550. The 
Minister said that the increase would com- 
pletely free about 80,000 taxpayers from 
income tax (p. 2706). 

Extension of the double depreciation 
provision in designated surplus manpower 
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areas for another calendar year, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1964, was announced (p. 2707), 
as well as a new provision allowing cor- 
porate taxpayers to deduct 150 per cent of 
their increased expenditures on scientific 
research for industrial purposes, in com- 
puting income tax (p. 2708). 

Beginning in 1962-63, federal grants to 
universities will be increased by a third, 
from $1.50 per capita of the population in 
each province to $2 per capita, the Minister 
said (p. 2710). 

The Minister announced an estimated 
budgetary deficit of about $745,000,000 in 
the 1962-63 fiscal year (p. 2710). 

The Prime Minister announced that the 
Canadian National Railways had decided 
to amend its pension bylaws so as to 
improve the calculation of pension for the 
early service of existing employees (p. 
2931). Pension will be increased from 1 
per cent to 14 per cent for each of the first 
20 years of service, and the contribution 
rate will be increased from 5 per cent to 54 
Der Cent: 

The Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys announced that new _ orders-in- 
council had been passed continuing the 
assistance to the movement of Canadian 
coal. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
the assistance is to be widened to include 
payment of a subvention on all coal 
shipped, and in Western Canada assistance 
is to be continued on the movement of 
coking coal from mines in Alberta and 
British Columbia for export, the Minister 
said (p. 2477). 
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Education and Employment 


"Technological revolution brings with if a revolution in the learning process,” 
says ninth study prepared for Canadian Conference on Education, and education 


must struggle to keep adult population in phase with changing world environment 


“The technological revolution brings with 
it a revolution in the learning process. A 
lifelong process—that is what education 
must become, overnight. Technology and 
automation, science and invention and the 
pace of change will increasingly demand 
continuous training and re-training.” 

This statement was made in “Education 
and Employment,” the last of nine studies 
prepared for the Canadian Conference on 
Education. It was written by Arthur V. 
Pigott, Director, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. (A digest of Study No. 
3, “The Development of Student Potential,” 
appeared in the March issue of the Labour 
Gazette, page 322). 

Education should no longer aim mainiy 
to “prepare young people for a local com- 
munity life, but it must struggle to keep 
the adult population in phase with a chang- 
ing world environment,” the study says. 

Planning to “revitalize an obsolete work 
force and to educate for future needs” is 
given a prominent place in any discussion 
of recession measures. The study listed 
these facts: 

—Over 70 per cent of Canada’s unem- 
ployed men in one recent year had had no 
schooling past Grade 8. 

—One third of Canada’s children are 
still leaving school with less than Grade 8 
education. 

—Canada has only half as many skilled 
workers (in proportion to population) as 
the United States. 

—Even without any program expansion, 
we need new vocational training accommo- 
dation for 15,000 persons in full-time day 
classes. 

—A recent NES survey in Toronto 
showed 19,340 jobs for skilled workmen 
going unfilled—and 23,000 unplaced job 
applicants who could not quality. 

—TIn a recent Vancouver retraining pro- 
gram for unemployed, 97 per cent of the 
students passed successfully. 

—An estimated two million Canadians 
are educationally unprepared to take their 
proper places in the economy. 

The school system to date has been 
turning out students unfit for the tech- 
nological world, says the report. In addi- 
tion, there are the “functionally illiterate” 
unskilled, who are becoming the unemploy- 
able because they lack sufficient basic edu- 
cation. Adult retraining presents a formid- 
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able challenge, and all avenues must be 
explored to meet it successfully. 


Education on the whole will be further 
burdened in the coming years because 
Canada has one of the highest birth rates 
among the developed countries. This in- 
crease must be absorbed in the economy. 
According to the Gordon Report, to assimi- 
late about 175,000 new workers each year, 
the economy must be backed by more 
intensive and prolonged training provisions 
for a larger proportion of these workers. 


Occupational Training Neglected 


In the chapter, “Considerations of Cost,” 
the study contends that occupational train- 
ing has been neglected in Canada in favour 
of liberal education. More emphasis will 
have to be placed on technological orien- 
tation. 


Better co-ordination is needed for more 
effective spending. Unions, business firms, 
industries, social agencies, etc., all have an 
educational function, and many are extend- 
ing their educational activities. The decen- 
tralized authority at the government level 
adds to the complexity. “Unless it is sim- 
plified, how can Canada hope to compete 
with such ruthlessly unified systems of edu- 
cation as the Soviet Union’s?” 


The rate of economic growth is largely 
influenced by a country’s investment in 
education. West Germany and Russia have 
a faster rate of economic growth than the 
United States and Canada because they put 


more into education, says the study. 


During the last war, Canada made a 
concerted effort to train manpower and 
obtained remarkable resu!ts. This was fol- 
lowed by postwar training of veterans, 
which again proved highly successful. We 
faced the facts then, and should do so now. 

“During the decade 1949-59 there was an 
increase of 17 per cent in job placements 
for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. But 
the demand for skilled workers increased 
38 per cent—more than twice as fast. As 
the pace of automation and technical 
change quickens, there is less and less place 
for the untrained. 

“Clearly, both the quantity and the quality 
of education in Canada must be improved, 
markedly, and now. Education is no longer 
a luxury—it is a necessity,” says the study. 
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Vocational Guidance 


Prejudices by parents against vocational 
courses are out of date. “In the air of 
challenge and excitement a modern tech- 
nology generates, the ‘practical’ type of 
education might be expected to command 
overwhelming favour,” the study says. 

“Choice of occupation is too important 
to be blurred by foolish and antiquated prej- 
udices.” 

Introducing the world of work must be 
accepted as one of the primary respon- 
sibilities of the elementary schools. Without 
adequate orientation, the students can have 
little knowledge of what lies ahead for 
them in the working world. 

Guidance and vocational counselling 
should begin at a much earlier age. This 
would also prevent or reduce the large 
number of drop-outs. 

“A student who sets his mind on a 
specific goal accepts higher standards as a 
means toward his chosen undertaking, and 
is more likely to stay in school, in spite 
of minor aggravations and frustrations.” 

Those leaving school to enter employment 
might be required to register first with the 
youth placement service of the National 
Employment Service, and youth services 
should work closely with the school guid- 
ance services, encouraging as many drop- 
outs as possible to reconsider, and complete 
their training. 


Vocational Courses 


Only about one quarter of Canadian 
secondary school students are registered in 
vocational courses. But about three times as 
many obtain jobs requiring skills that can 
be learned largely in vocational courses. 

The study mentions co-operative educa- 
tion—the combining of study and employ- 
ment in an integrated program—which has 
been tried in only one Canadian university, 
the University of Waterloo. A recent study 
financed by the Ford Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education found that co-operative 
education gave students a sense of direction, 
increased motivation, enabled many to con- 
tinue at college, and permitted increases of 
15 to 60 per cent in registration without 
much increase in cost. 

A number of vocational and technical 
schools are being built and others planned 
under the stimulus of the federal Govern- 
ment’s contributions under the new Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Assistance 
ACtE(L.G. 2 Dee S196 1 pn 1208) = But. sthe 
outlay is wasted unless we make comparable 
progress in modernizing our attitudes to- 
ward vocational training, and in improving 
courses and integration with industry.” 

During the 1959-60 term, 1,730 students 
were graduated from the 29 technological 
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institutes in Canada. “This number is woe- 
fully inadequate in comparison with the 
need.” 

We need, the study says: 

—Immediate additional accommodation 
for 15,000 persons in full-day classes at all 
levels. 

—From 1,000 to 1,500 trained technical 
and vocational teachers,. within a few 
years. 

—Three or four training centres for 
teachers. 

—Facilities for providing supervisors and 
administrators with training and experience. 

—Research, on a scale never before 
attempted here, on future requirements of 
the employment market and on the effec- 
tiveness of training programs. 

—Competent guidance services. 

—wNational standards of qualification. 

—Proper use of employment services by 
both schools and industry. 


Education and Government 


In the chapter, “Education and Govern- 
ment,” the study deplores the lack of co- 
ordination in the education field in Canada. 

Making education a provincial respon- 
sibility under the terms of Confederation 
solved more problems than it created— 
then, when there were only four provinces. 
But today, when there are ten provinces, 
it creates confusion and nuisance to many 
people that we have ten educational sys- 
tems with such varying programs. 

Vocational taining is not a new concern 
of the federal Government: grants for such 
training were made to the provinces as 
early as 1913. The new Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act increased 
the percentage that the federal Government 
will pay for training. But the decision to 
act still depends on the provinces. 

“Many people feel that technical educa- 
tion is a broad need of the whole Cana- 
dian community, i.e., an area where tax- 
money can be used in the citizens’ in- 
TEPeStS 5 5 

“In any systematic manpower and em- 
ployment scheme, the federal Government 
has both the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility for offering leadership to the prov- 
inces and the municipalities in developing 
and maintaining sound policies... The 
National Employment Service could sym- 
bolize such a new policy.” The NES would 
be separated from the unemployment insur- 
ance function and be made directly respon- 
sible to the Department of Labour. 


Apprenticeship 


There will be 27 million Canadians in 
1980. The labour market is already being 
swelled by the high birth rates of the war 
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and post-war periods, and unemployment 
in the age group 16 to 24 is twice as fre- 
quent as it is in general. ; 

It is expected that in the 1960-70 decade, 
a million young people will need jobs. 
Without adequate training, they will be a 
burden on the economy, the study points 
out. 

Canada is suffering too great a loss from 
young people’s leaving courses when they 
have the ability to complete them. Our 
future progress depends on correcting this 
condition. 

We know enough to apply some reme- 
dies: work-study programs, wider choices 
among courses, better guidance and coun- 
selling, more variety in teaching and sym- 
pathetic understanding from teachers, eco- 
nomic help where need of money is the 
reason for leaving school. 

Apprenticeship can be the answer for 
thousands of frustrated young people who 
are dropping out of school, but in Canada 
public appreciation of the value of appren- 
ticeship is still at a low level. The study 
points to the quality of and facilities for 
apprenticeship education in European coun- 
tries, where these “form the basis for their 
healthy economies.” 

Trade associations, unions, and industrial 
employers could do much more to publicize 
apprenticeship in Canada, the study says. 


Adult Retraining 

Three major changes are affecting today’s 
work force: (1) the rise in demand for 
white-collar workers, (2) the sharp drop in 
agricultural employment, and (3) the fall 
in demand for unskilled or semi-skilled 
people. 

The demand for managerial, professional, 
technical and clerical workers has been 
rising three times as fast as the demand 
for blue-collar workers, the proportion of 
the labour force engaged in agriculture has 
dropped from about one third in 1939 to 
about one ninth, and competition for jobs 
is greatest among those with too little train- 
ing. “Thus, while the employment problem 
grows ever more acute for the untrained, 
the need grows for trained personnel.” 

Canada has only one third as many pro- 
fessional people as the United States, in 
proportion to population, and only one 
half as many skilled people in the work 
force. There are some seven million adult 
Canadians who have not completed secon- 
dary school. 

“It is in the group of experienced workers 
that we may be able to find the tremendous 
stimulus our work force needs if we are 
to compete with the skilled people of other 
nations in world trade... Making way for 
our latent manpower to develop is the 
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B.C. Plans Conference on Apprenticeship 


“Apprenticeship training has now reached 
the point in British Columbia where it is 
essential that representatives of labour, 
industry and government meet and consider 
how apprenticeship training can be made 
more effective in the province,” said Hon. 
L. R. Peterson, Q.C., provincial Minister of 
Labour, when announcing that a Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship would be held at 
Vancouver on October 4 and 5, 1962. 

He said it was necessary for the leaders 
of the three segments of the economy to 
review present accomplishments and future 
requirements. 


The purposes of the Conference will be 
to: 


1. define the principles of apprenticeship 
training; 
2. identify the areas of possible co-opera- 


tion between labour and industry with re- 
spect to apprenticeship training in British 
Columbia; and 


3. outline possible co-operative programs. 
Representatives of trade unions, employ- 


ers’ organizations, and other interested 
parties are being invited to attend. A plan- 
ning committee has been established to 
ensure that everything possible is done to 
make the Conference a success. 


Such topics as “The principles of ap- 
prenticeship training’; ‘Co-operation be- 
} tween government, labour and industry, with 
} respect to apprenticeship training”; and 
“The practical utilization of trained man- 
power in this nuclear age” will be dis- 
| cussed. Outstanding speakers, recognized as 
experts in their field, will address the meet- 
ings and panels will be held. 





great challenge our training resources face 
today.” 

We are failing in the retraining of adults 
because of: incoherent planning of pro- 
grams, lack of information about compara- 
tive courses, lack of uniform standards and 
supervision, shortage of teachers and plan- 
ners, and the lack of careful integration 
with employment needs when retraining 
courses are designed. 


Retraining the Unemployed 


Retraining plans can be advanced most 
rapidly for the unemployed because of 
public concern over this group. As a sam- 
ple of the retraining problem, the study 
cited a survey in 1961 by the NES office 
in Metropolitan Toronto, which found 
more than 19,000 jobs while at the same 
time there were 23,000 job applicants but 
only a few hundred students enrolled in 
retraining courses. 

“Can we not, through incentives,” the 
study asked, “make it more desirable for 
an unemployed man to undertake training 
than to remain idle?” The study suggests 
some forms of incentive. 

Surely Schedule 5 (formerly Schedule 
M) of the Vocational Training Agreement 
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should include provision for giving adult 
courses in elementary grades for those who 
cannot be introduced to technical or voca- 
tional education without upgrading their 
academic skills, the study says. 

The study cited the results of an experi- 
ment in retraining conducted during 1960 
under the provisions of Schedule M by the 
Vancouver School Board. A follow-up study 
made one month after the completion of 
a course leading to Grade X standing found 
that of the 27 graduates, seven had found 
jobs, five had definite employment prospects 
for the immediate future, seven had gone 
on additional vocational training (four 
were accepted into general commercial 
courses, two into a course leading to Grade 
XII standing, and one into industrial first 
aid training), and eight were still unem- 
ployed. 

The preliminary report on this experi- 
ment said that these conclusions could be 
drawn: 

1. Mature able adult students can be 
academically upgraded successfully to the 
Grade X level in a relatively short period 
in full-time classes; 

2. Adult students can be pressured to 
learn rapidly with accompanying good 
morale; 

3. There is a definite need today to 
include general vocational education in the 
upgrading services provided for the unem- 
ployed person. 


“Knowledge about manpower is basic to 
the survival of our society.” There are many 
sources of facts—Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Labour, National 
Employment Service—but what we lack 
is selection of some of the figures being 
gathered and their interpretation. The ILO 
has recommended that a national service 
agency collect and analyze the data and 
make them available systematically and 
promptly. 

The study points out that immigrants 
soon find jobs and suffer little unemploy- 


ment. The Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration comments that the European 
tradition of apprenticeship and trades train- 
ing gives immigrants a substantial advantage 
in technical qualification for placement in 
Canadian industry. 

The training of the disabled, women 
and the older worker are also discussed in 
the study. 


“Governments Must Lead” 


In conclusion, the study lists ways in 
which Canadians can be happily and use- 
fully prepared for the work-a-day world of 
a technological age. 

Under the heading “Governments Must 
Lead,” the study suggests that: 


—More federal funds will be required 
for education and training. 


—Employment is a national problem, and 
“unprecedented attention” must be given 
to research, co-ordination and planning. 


—Investment in social capital must pay 
due regard to the superlative importance of 
education. 


—Provincial governments must make 
provision within their educational systems 
for the mobility of people (geographically, 
socially, occupationally). 


—Curricula, schools, staffs and techniques 
must be changed and expanded to meet 
the changing needs of society. 


—Municipal governments will need rev- 
enues far beyond those which can be 
produced by the present taxes on real 
estate. 


—Rural areas require special provisions 
for vocational training. 


—Training must be broad enough to allow 
for flexibility, so that the individuals can 
be easily retrained within a field of knowl- 
edge. 


—The National Employment Service 
must play a pivotal role in the use of man- 
power resources. 


Technical Education Abroad 


“To maintain standards of living, people 
in today’s world must work, nations must 
trade, and productivity in most countries is 
of national concern. The skills and techni- 
cal competence of the labour force of each 
country is a matter of national interest. 

“In the European countries the practices, 
procedures and techniques of training the 
labour force, the organization and adminis- 
trative machinery used for this purpose 
were explained and justified by the simple 
statement—It is in the national interest.” 

This was said by C. Ross Ford, Director, 
Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
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Labour, in an address to a symposium at 
the 2nd Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion on the question, How can we help 
education to meet employment needs? He 
was describing his impressions gained on 
visits to training establishments in Europe 
and in Japan. 

“In each country the program of training 
to meet employment needs was an integral 
part of the educational program, whether 
the country has a centralized or a federal 
type of administration. The technical and 
vocational training programs are as much 
a part of the national program of education 
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Definition of Technical Training 


_ Technologist or Engineer—A person holding a university degree or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification in science or engineering who is responsible for the application 
of scientific knowledge and method to industry. 


Technician—A person qualified by specialist technical education and practical training 
to work under the general direction of a technologist. 


Craftsman—Normally a person who has served a recognized apprenticeship in a 
trade, has attained full occupational competence as a journeyman and applies his skills 


in production or on the shop floor. 


Operator—One who works in a relatively narrow repetitive or productive capacity 


of a trade or occupation. 


—Second Commonwealth Education Conference 


Le 


in France, Britain, Germany, Holland and 
Japan as are the elementary or secondary 
schools.” 

In each of the countries, he said, dif- 
ferent patterns of programs have developed 
in their process of evolution and integration, 
but all appeared to have a common objec- 
tive—the development of the occupational 
and productive capacity of the nation’s 
labour force. 

In Britain, local educational authorities 
have a statutory duty to provide adequate 
facilities for further education, both general 
and vocational. 

Germany has compulsory continuation 
classes for employed youth under 18 years 
of age. 

In Sweden, a National Board of Voca- 
tional Education organizes, administers 
when necessary, supervises, co-ordinates, 
and provides financial for technical and 
vocational programs. 

The vocational training laws of Japan 
authorize the development of programs to 
provide the skilled workers for industry, 
the conducting of trade tests, the establish- 
ment of teacher training and the appoint- 
ment of a national advisory council. 

“The technical colleges of Britain, the 
trade schools and technical gymnasia of 
Sweden, the continuation and technical high 
schools of Germany, the Department of 
Labour trade schools and Department of 
Education Industrial, Fisheries and Com- 
mercial High Schools of Japan, form in 
each country an integrated national network 
with a single objective—the development of 
the occupational competence of the coun- 
try’s labour force,” Mr. Ford said. 


General education was not being sup- 
planted or replaced by education for em- 
ployment. Rather, these countries were 
building upon the best possible base of 
general education the skills and knowledge 
required in the employment market. 

The programs that have developed vary 
with the industrial history of each country. 
THE LABOUR GAZETTE @ MAY 1962 
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For example, in England and Germany, 
where industrial development preceded 
formal school programs, apprenticeship 
came to be the accepted method. In Swe- 
den and Holland, where industrialization 
is more recent, apprenticeship has a much 
less important role. “In these countries a 
direct route from about the ninth year of 
schooling to pre-employment occupational 
or technical training institutions has been 
developed into what apparently are success- 
ful patterns of development.” In Japan a 
combination of apprenticeship, trade train- 
ing schools and schools providing technical 
training develops competence at the techni- 
cian, craftsman and operator levels. 

In Britain, skills at the craftsman or 
journeyman level are developed through 
a combination of employment and part-time 
technical training. When youths leave school 
they search out apprenticeships or employ- 
ment in their desired field. Arrangements 
are then made for their related technical 
training in local technical colleges by way 
of daily release or evening classes, or in 
sandwich courses. 

In Germany, about 70 per cent of those 
leaving school each year go into apprentice- 
ship, the remainder to work as unskilled 
workers. Those who go to apprenticeship 
serve three-year industrial, commercial or 
service trade apprenticeships, during which 
time they are required to take related 
formal training on a part-time basis, either 
by way of day release or evening classes. 

In Sweden, the prospective craftsman 
completes nine years of schooling, then 
transfers to a trade or occupational train- 
ing school for a two-year preparatory or 
pre-employment training program in a speci- 
fic field. After this, he spends an additional 
year gaining experience in the occupation 
before receiving the journeyman rate of pay. 

In Japan, many young people receive 
their training through apprenticeship; others 
receive a two-year period of formal pre- 
employment training in a trade or occupa- 
tional training centre. 
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For technician training, Britain has de- 
veloped apprenticeship or co-operative 
training programs of high standards. Levels 
of competence are identified by national 
certificates; full-time programs lead to na- 
tional diplomas. Sweden, Germany and 
Japan develop competence at the technician 
level in full-time day classes extending for 
three years. The three-year program in a 
Japanese industrial high school, offered 
after the ninth year of schooling, gives 
students a standard approximately two years 
beyond high school graduation in Canadian 
schools. 

National standards of occupational com- 
petence are developing in all these coun- 
tries. In each country, national examinations 
are based on standards devloped by pro- 
fessional associations, employer and labour 
organizations in co-operation with educa- 
tional authorities and teachers. 

British standards at the craftsman level 
are established by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute examinations. The quali- 
fication obtained identifies full craftsman 
or journeyman competence and the certifi- 
cates awarded are accepted widely through- 
out the Commonwealth, outside of Canada. 
At the technician level, the national certi- 
ficates or diplomas are accepted widely 
throughout the Commonwealth and the 
world as identifying advanced levels of 
technical competence. 

German craft standards are regulated by 
the examination of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, and the certificates of 
these bodies are recognized nationally and 
internationally. Swedish courses at the craft 
level are developed in co-operation with 
industry and labour and prescribed by the 
National Board of Vocational Education. 
Examinations are supervised by local repre- 
sentatives of employers and labour. In 
Japan, the Vocational Training Bureau of 
the Department of Labour has established 
national tests to determine occupational 
proficiency. 

“A distinctive feature of the European 
programs is the second route which provides 
continuing opportunity for persons to de- 
velop recognized qualifications by other 
ways than the traditional pattern from ele- 
mentary school to high school or to ap- 
prenticeship or technical training. 

“The programs at both craft and techni- 
cian level are open-ended and _ permit 
trainees to proceed to advanced qualifica- 
tions, usually by extended periods of very 
arduous, part-time or evening studies. The 
qualifications acquired in this way enable 


the trainee to attain the same national 
qualification as is awarded to the graduates 
or regular full-time day classes.” 

This second route is not a short cut. In 
fact it is considerably longer and very 
difficult; but it recognizes accomplishment 
and achievement. no matter how attained. 

Mr. Ford then asked: What are the im- 
plications for Canada? “We are in a league 
in which the competition is keen. If the 
qualifications or productivity of our labour 
force are not comparable or better, our 
competitive position is sericus. 

“If adequate technical and vocational 
training and education programs are to 
develop in Canada, an agency of each 
provincial government must be assigned the 
responsibility for planning, developing, co- 
ordinating and financing this work in the 
province,” he said. 

The lessons to be learned from Europe 
are definite: schools and training programs 
must maintain a closer contact with em- 
ployment. “Preparation for employment is 
a co-operative undertaking involving active 
participation of management, labour and 
government departments of education and 
labour.” 

Education and training programs must 
serve the need. “We must work toward the 
objective of nation-wide standards that will 
identify competence, skill and _ technical 
knowledge at all levels. These standards 
must be based upon the requirements of 
the employment market.” 

Industry in Canada has not assumed the 
degree of responsibility for providing train- 
ing for its workers that European industry 
has. The practice of importing skilled work- 
ers can no longer meet our needs, he said. 

Finally, we must recognize that the prob- 
lems of education and employment are not 
solved by the training programs organized 
for youth while they are still attending 
school and completing their general educa- 
tion, or by the post-high school technical 
programs. The problem is much greater 
and much more pressing for those who have 
left the school system. 

Educational and training programs for 
this group must be given much more atten- 
tion in Canada. “It is my firm conviction 
that there is a requirement for an adult 
vocational school and program for each 
area having a population of 250,000... 

“There is no going back or remaining in 
the same place when the world is moving 
forward so rapidly. Our success depends 
upon the manner in which we use and 
develop our human resources.” 
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McKinnon Report on Labour Legislation 


Appointed fact-finding body on labour legislation by N. S$. Government, Judge 
Alexander H. McKinnon advises against legislative restriction, recommends 
amendments to Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, suggests study of Swedish plan 


On March 2, the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment tabled in the Legislature the Report 
of His Honour Judge Alexander H. Mc- 
Kinnon, who was appointed a Fact-Finding 
Body on Labour Legislation on July 28, 
1960, to inquire into labour relations legis- 
lation in other jurisdictions in Canada and 
elsewhere, to ascertain the opinions of ex- 
perts and to assess the extent to which 
such legislation promotes industrial peace. 


The inquiry was undertaken because 
representations had been made to the Gov- 
ernment urging amendment of the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act. The Report has 
now been referred to a Select Committee 
of the Nova Scotia Legislature. 


Judge McKinnon held hearings in Nova 
Scotia and then travelled across Canada 
interviewing government officials and labour 
and management spokesmen. His general 
conclusion from these interviews was that 
there was fairly general agreement that the 
ideal labour-management relationship would 
be achieved by a minimum of legislative res- 
triction. From his observations, it appeared 
that where legislation had been particularly 
restrictive of one side or the other, it had 
tended to drive “an ever-deepening wedge 
between management and labour and had 
made much more difficult the voluntary 
co-operation which is vital to the welfare 
of industry and its employees.” 


In studying the labour legislation of 
some other countries, he was impressed with 
the extent to which the affairs of manage- 
ment and labour were regulated almost 
wholly by mutual agreement and co-opera- 
tion. One of the most striking examples of 
this mature attitude was in Sweden, and 
the Report deals in some detail with the 
Basic Agreement of 1938 effected in 
Sweden between the principal labour organ- 
ization and the main employers’ organiza- 
tion. The Agreement established a procedure 
for the negotiation of labour-management 
disputes and set up a board on which both 
parties are equally represented to deal with 
dismissals, layoffs and conflicts threatening 
essential public services. 


The Report recommends that labour and 
management groups in Nova Scotia examine 
and study the Swedish plan, which is 
founded on understanding and trust, and 
under which the conduct of the parties is 
regulated by a code of behaviour which 
they have voluntarily adopted. The under- 
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lying principles and some features of the 
plan might be found to be suitable for con- 
ditions in Nova Scotia. 


Judge McKinnon’s conclusions are .sum- 
med up in the following paragraphs: 


The alternative is more and more restrictive 
legislation to meet every demand and crisis 
until the conduct of management-labour rela- 
tions is straight-jacketed in a code of laws that 
will govern every aspect of the relationship 
between the two vital parties; and true collec- 
tive bargaining, which all labour enactments are 
intended to foster, will be wholly eliminated. 
The result can only be the existence of two 
warring factions held at bay by the policing 
of the state. 

Believing, as we do, that the welfare of 
employer, employee, union and the public can 
best be advanced and fostered by mutual 
understanding and co-operation between man- 
agement and labour, we are reluctant to sug- 
gest further legislative restrictive measures. The 
provisions of the Trade Union Act, amended 
as herein suggested, should be retained until 
management-labour bodies in Nova Scotia can 
examine the possibility of regulating their rela- 
tionship to a greater measure than at pres- 
ent by mutual agreement rather than by 
compulsory legislative enactments. 


In keeping with the general conclusion 
that further restrictive legislation will not 
promote sound industrial relations, the Re- 
port does not commend for consideration 
by the Government the proposals, of either 
employer or union groups, for the enact- 
ment of additional rules restricting the 
freedom of the other party. It noted that 
representations on behalf of union groups 
urged that a provision should be included 
in the Act providing for compulsory em- 
ployer recognition of the union shop where 
the majority of the employees are in favour 
of it. The Report did not accept this recom- 
mendation, stating that: 

Compulsory union shop should not be made 
a legislative provision because it 1s one of 
the most important issues that should be 
decided by mutual agreement resulting from 
collective bargaining. ; 

Should employers and employees in Nova 
Scotia show no indication of desire or ability 
to regulate their relationship to a greater de- 
eree than at present, this and other restrictive 
measures should be re-examined with a view 


to fully regulating by statute the conduct, of 
both parties in most phases of their relation- 


ship. 

The Report does, however, include a 
number of suggestions, arising out of sub- 
missions made to the Fact-Finding Body, 
for amendments designed to remove diffi- 
culties in the operation of the Trade Union 


Act. 
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Unfair Labour Practices 


Representations were made that there 
should be a more effective method of deal- 
ing with violations of the unfair labour 
practices provisions. The Report proposes 
that the Labour Relations Board should be 
authorized to deal with complaints of dis- 
crimination in employment contrary to the 
Act. The Board would be authorized to 
inquire into such complaints through a 
commissioner, and to issue a remedial order 
which would be filed in the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia and would be made effec- 
tive as-a court order. 

The Report further suggests that, for the 
prompt and better enforcement of the Act, 
the Board should be empowered to issue 
“cease and desist” orders for a failure to 
comply with or a contravention of any 
provision of the Act or of any decision or 
ruling made under the Act. 

Because employer organizations stress the 
uncertainty of their position under the sec- 
tion of the Act prohibiting an employer 
from using intimidation to prevent his 
employees from joining a union or acting 
as an officer or representative, the Report 
suggests that the section be amended to 
state that it does not deprive an employer 
of his freedom to express his views so long 
as he does not use coercion, intimidation, 
or threats. 


Certification 


Several changes were suggested in the part 
of the Act dealing with certification of a 
bargaining agent. 

It was proposed that the section providing 
for certification of a bargaining agent for 
a craft unit should be amended by giving 
the Labour Relations Board discretion not 
to recognize a craft unit as appropriate 
“where the group of employees is included 
in a bargaining unit representated by an- 
other bargaining agent at the time the appli- 
cation is made.” 

To avoid delay in certification proceed- 
ings, the Board should be empowered to 
fix by regulation the “time as of which” 
evidence of membership in good standing 
in a trade union shall be presented to the 
Board. Further, the Board should have 
authority to refuse to accept any evidence 
not presented in the prescribed form or 
within the time fixed by the Board. 

Union groups concerned with the con- 
struction industry complained of cases 
where construction work was completed 
before an application for certification could 
be processed by the Board. If it were made 
clear that the Board has the power to 
grant an “area certification,” such com- 
plaints would be minimized. 
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When a business is sold or otherwise 
transferred, and the plant and work force 
remain virtually unaltered, the Act should 
provide that an existing certification or 
collective agreement should continue to be 
binding. The Act should provide for an 
exception to this rule where an employer 
has been forced into bankruptcy. 


Negotiation in Good Faith 


Representations were made to the Fact- 
Finding Body that the directive to the 
parties to meet and bargain after a bar- 
gaining agent has been certified were not 
sufficiently specific. 

The Report.recommends that a provision 
be added that would require the parties to 
meet within fifteen days from the giving of 
notice to bargain, unless the parties agree 
to a later meeting, and which would re- 
quire them to bargain in good faith and 
to exert every reasonable effort to make a 
collective agreement. 


Collective Agreements 


Since the legality of provisions in collec- 
tive agreements in the province requiring 
union membership as a condition of em- 
ployment has been questioned, the Act 
should be amended to clarify the matter 
by stating that nothing in it prohibits the 
parties from inserting such provisions in 
collective agreements. Further, the require- 
ment of a vote on the check-off should be 
discontinued, provided the Minister of La- 
bour is satisfied that a majority of eligible 
voters is in favour of making such assign- 
ment. 

It was claimed that the failure of some 
collective agreements to contain an arbitra- 
tion clause had been among the causes of 
disputes. The Report recommended that the 
provision in the Act requiring a collective 
agreement to contain an arbitration pro- 
vision, should be amended by spelling out 
in the Act a clause which would be deemed 
to be included in any agreement that did 
not contain one. 

The Act should further be amended to 
provide that if an arbitration award is not 
implemented within fourteen days, any 
person affected may file the award with 
the Prothonotary of the Supreme Court and 
it would be enforceable as an order of 
the Court. The Act should specify that the 
Arbitration Act does not apply to arbitra- 
tion under collective agreements. 


Public Service Employees 


Another recommendation would make the 
Act applicable to civil servants and munici- 
pal policemen. This would be subject to 
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the provision that a model clause be in- 
cluded in the Act, to be made part of col- 
lective agreements, to the effect that there 
would be no stoppage of work by any such 
employees. All disputes, including disputes 
over the provisions of a new collective agree- 
ment, would be referred to a board of 
arbitration. 

In explanation of this recommendation, 
the Report states: 

All labour legislation is predicated on the 
conviction that orderly collective bargaining 
is in the dominant public interest as well as 
that of the employer and employee, and that 
this can be best facilitated through the pro- 
visions of the Trade Union Act. If these pro- 
visions are considered to be beneficial to the 
ordinary employer and employee, it_ would 
appear that they would also be beneficial to 
employees subject to the Civil Service Act, to 
employees of any such board or commission. 
or to municipal policemen. 

A special submission was made on behalf 
of unionized hospital workers in the prov- 
ince, in which it was claimed that agree- 
ments negotiated with hospitals could not be 
implemented, as practically all hospital 
revenue came from the Hospital Insurance 
Commission, which does not take part in 
negotiations, and which allots funds not 
necessarily in accordance with the hospital 
budgetary requirements. 

The solution suggested by the union was 
that the Commission should take part in the 
bargaining, but the Commission contended 
that it would be useless to do so, as it had 
no knowledge of the sums to be allocated 
to each hospital until its budget was ap- 
proved by the Government in March or 
April each year. The Report suggests that 
the union and hospital boards should nego- 
tiate new agreements early in the year, 
without making them final until the Govern- 
ment has approved the budget presented by 
the Commission. By this method the Com- 
mission would be aware of the terms agreed 
to by hospital boards before presenting its 
budget to the Government for approval. 


Conciliation 

Historically, the purpose of conciliation 
provisions was to provide a cooling-off 
period, to allow public opinion to weigh 
the issues involved, and to effect an agree- 
ment between the parties by a consideration 
of those matters that had previously been 
unsuccessfully negotiated. The conciliation 
board, as conceived by the legislation, came 
into being after negotiations had been com- 
pleted and the issue remained unresolved. 

It was represented to the inquiry that 
under the practice that has developed in 
Nova Scotia and elsewhere, the parties 
refrain from full and frank negotiation 
prior to the proceedings before the con- 
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ciliation board, and may even there with- 
hold disclosure of their position, with the 
result that the board is simply a stage in 
negotiation and the conciliation function is 
partially frustrated. It was said that some 
boards make no eftort to obtain direct 
settlements, but regard their function as the 
making of recommendations after hearing 
arguments and submissions of parties. 

Other criticisms were that the successive 
stages of negotiation and conciliation cause 
delay by duplicating effort, and that the 
nominees of employers and trade unions 
become “special pleaders” intent on having 
the point of view of their party prevail 
with the chairman of the board. Repre- 
sentations were made that compulsory con- 
ciliation should give way to voluntary pro- 
cedure. 

The inquiry came to the conclusion that 
there was considerable validity in the cri- 
ticism of compulsory conciliation procedures 
and practices, and suggested that considera- 
tion be given to changes in the Act which 
would have the effect of making the setting 
up of a conciliation board “voluntary at the 
request of either party.” 

The provision for appointment of a con- 
ciliation officer would remain unchanged, 
but, if neither party requested a concilia- 
tion board, none would be appointed, and 
the prohibition on the taking of a strike 
vote and on strikes and lockouts would be 
removed 15 days after the Minister had 
received the conciliation officer’s report. 

Where a conciliation board is appointed, 
the Report recommends that such board 
should have 30 days rather than 14 days 
to complete its work, and that the period 
should be extended only by agreement of 
the parties. A person who has any pecun- 
iary interest in the matters referred to the 
board, or who has acted as a solicitor or 
paid agent of either of the parties in the 
six preceding months, should not be eligible 
to be a member of a conciliation board. 

As an alternative to a conciliation board, 
the Report further suggests that the Act 
might provide for a “mediator,” an individ- 
ual selected by the parties jointly and 
appointed by the Minister, to confer with 
the parties and endeavour to effect a collec- 
tive agreement. He would have the powers 
of a conciliation board and his remuneration 
and expenses would be paid by the govern- 
ment. 


Financial Returns 

Unions in the province have been re- 
quired to file financial returns annually with 
the Minister of Labour. 

The Report suggests changing the section 
to provide that returns need be filed only 
on the request of the Minister. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1961 


Fatalities decrease from 1,134 in 1960 to 1,037, and work injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, from 542,657 to 538,061. Fatality rate (fatalities per 10,000 


workers), which was 1.9 in 1960, reached a new all-time low of 1.7 in 1961 


During 1961, industrial fatalities in Can- 
ada totalled 1,037*. This was a decrease of 
97 from the 1960 figure of 1,134. Injuries, 
both fatal and non-fatal, reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the 
ten provinces ot Canada decreased from 
542,657 in 1960 to 538,061 in 1961. 


Of the 1,037 fatalities last year, 861 were 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards ot the various provinces and the 
Board otf ‘Transport Commissioners. In- 
formation on the remaining 176 was ob- 
tained from other sources; an industrial 
distribution of these remaining fatalities is 
given in tootnote (2) to Table H-1. 


The accidents recorded are those that 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
that occurred during the course of, or arose 
out of, their employment. Also included are 
deaths from industrial diseases reported by 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1961 issue, p. 
660; October 1961; p. 1025; January 1962, 
p. 41; and April 1962, p. 416. 


The fatality rate (number of fatalities per 


10,000 workers) reached a new low of 1.7 
in 1961. 


Year Persons with Fatalities Rate 
jobs (000) 

1958 5,695 1,269 Ve 

1959 2.08 5,856 1,326 203 

LO60 A ces 5,955 1,134 1.9 

1961 6,049 1,037 ihe 

During 1961, there were 8 industrial 


accidents that caused the deaths of three or 
more persons in each case. The worst of 
these caused the deaths of 17 fishermen; 
they were drowned on March 22, when 
three fishing boats, the Muriel Eileen, Mar- 
jorie Beryl and Jimmy and Sisters, were 
caught in a storm in the Emera Bank area 
about 110 miles south-east of Lockport; 
N.S. 

One accident cost the lives of eight per- 
sons. A fishing vessel carrying eight men 
was lost at sea on February 23, off the 
coast of Vancouver, B.C. 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. 
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Two accidents resulted in seven industrial 
fatalities in each case. Seven employees of a 
logging company were drowned at Mala- 
spina Strait, B.C., on February 13, while 
being transported by vessel. Seven civilian 
construction workers being carried on April 
17 to Primrose Lake, 175 miles north of 
Edmonton, Alta., by an RCAF H-34 Sikor- 
sky helicopter were killed when the heli- 
copter crashed. 


Two accidents cost the lives of four per- 
sons in each case. During a forest fire 
fighting operation near Northwest Bay, 
B.C., on June 23, the aircraft carrying a 
crew of four crashed and burned while 
making an attack on the fire. On December 
6, four crew members of the herring seiner 
Cape Norman were lost when the vessel 
sank in the vicinity of Maude Island, B.C. 


Two accidents in 1961 cost the lives of 
three persons in each case. Three firemen 
fighting a fire in Quebec, Que., on March 
12 were buried under tons of rocks when 
the wall of a four-storey building fell on 
them. Three workers lost their lives when 
a fire swept a 72-bed miners’ dormitory at 
Chibougamau, Que., on April 29. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,037 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 268 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehi- 
cles and other objects.” Within this group, 


Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled by the Working Conditions and 
Social Analysis Section of the Economics 
and Research Branch from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of ‘Trans- 
port Commissioners, and certain other offi- 
cial sources. Press reports are used to 
supplement these data but accidents re- 
ported in the press are included only after 
careful inquiry to avoid duplication. For 
those industries not covered by workmen’s 
compensation fegisiation, newspaper reports 
are the Department’s only source of infor- 
mation. It 1s possible, therefore, that cover- 
age in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups 1S not as complete as in those indus- 
tries covered by compensation legislation. 
Similarly a small number of traffic acci- 
dents that are in fact industrial accidents 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of a lack of information in 
press reports. 
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FATALITY RATE ™ BY INDUSTRY 
1960 — 1961 





1961 
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* 
Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


the largest number of fatalities was caused 
by falling trees or limbs (54), landslides 
or cave-ins (31), materials falling from 
stockpiles and loads (26), automobiles or 
trucks (25), and trains or other railway 
vehicles (20). 

In 1960, deaths listed in the “struck by” 
group numbered 293. Of these, 55 were 
caused by falling trees or limbs, 35 by 
materials falling from stockpiles and loads, 
29 by objects falling or flying in mines and 
quarries, 26 by automobiles or trucks and 
20 by trains or other railway vehicles. 

In the classification “falls and slips,’ 239 
fatalities were recorded. Of these, 222 were 
the result of falls to different levels. Within 
this group, 82 fatalities were caused by 
falls into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours, 37 
by falls from scaffolds and stagings, 23 
from buildings, roofs and towers and 17 
from stairs or ladders. In the previous year, 
247 persons were killed as a result of “falls 
and slips,” 230 of which resulted from 
falls to different levels, including 102 from 
falls into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours, 25 
by falls from scaffolds and stagings and 
20 from buildings, roofs and towers. 

Accidents that involved “collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 
for 176 deaths. These included 105 fatali- 
ties involving automobiles and trucks, 31 
involving aircraft, and 26 concerning trac- 
tors and loadmobiles. During 1960, “colli- 
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sions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” caused 248 
deaths. Included in this total were 135 
fatalities involving automobiles and trucks, 
70 tractors or loadmobiles, and 25 air- 
craft (see Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Province 


The largest number of fatalities in any 
province in 1961 was 365 in Ontario, a 
decrease of 4 from the previous year. Of 
these, 84 occurred in manufacturing; 65 in 
construction; 56 in transportation, storage 
and communications; and 44 in mining and 
quarrying. 

In British Columbia, 186 fatalities were 
recorded, a decrease of 28 from 1959. These 
included 59 in logging; 31 in transportation, 
storage and communications; 20 in con- 
struction and 17 in mining and quarrying. 

Quebec followed with 181 fatalities, 53 
fewer than in 1960. Of these, 51 occurred in 
construction; 30 in manufacturing; and 28 
in transportation, storage and communica- 
tions (see Table H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 

During the year, the largest number of 
fatalities* occurred in the construction in- 
dustry, in which there were 223, an in- 





*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. 
(Continued on page 580) 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1912 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Railways have difficulty in obtaining adequate supply of labour for extension 
of lines as great age of railway building continues in early 1912. Canadian 
Northern contracts for construction of 310 miles of grade in Prairie Provinces 


The great age of railway building in 
Canada was still flourishing in the spring 
of 1912. The LaBour GAZETTE for May 
1912 reported that “in spite of the relaxa- 
tion of the immigration restrictions and the 
large influx of immigrants, railways and 
contractors are already finding it difficult to 
obtain an adequate supply of labour to 
carry on their numerous extensions. Much 
money will be spent on railway develop- 
ment in Western Canada during the year 
and employment will be provided for many 
thousands of men.” 

The Canadian Northern Railway was 
planning the construction of new freight 
yards east of Winnipeg, and had also let 
contracts for the construction of 310 miles 
of new grade in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The Canadian Pacific had announced 
that, largely on account of the increased 
grain traffic in the West and the develop- 
ment of that part of the country, it had 
ordered more than 200 engines and 12,000 
box cars. 

The GAZETTE gave the gross earnings of 
the CPR for the month of March as $10,- 
519,318, and the net profit for the month 
as $3,718,401. (Gross earnings of the CPR, 
for railway operations only, for March 1961 
were reported as $38,006,782 and net profit 
was given as $4,211,440. The figures for 
1912 may not be strictly comparable with 
those for 1961, but the relation between 
earnings and net profit for the two years 
may be noted.) 

Wages 

Although wages in agriculture were re- 
ported by the GAZETTE to be the same as 
in 1911, wages in general continued to 
advance in Canada during the first quarter 
Of1912, 

On January 1, 1912 the wages of cement 
finishers in Nelson, B.C., were increased 
by $3 per 48-hour week to $27. Painters, 
decorators and paper hangers in Hamilton 
on March 1 got an increase of 24 cents 
an hour. This brought their rates to a 
range of 35 to 374 cents. Bricklayers and 
stonemasons in Winnipeg also got an in- 
crease of 24 cents an hour on January 1. 

Machinists in St. Thomas, numbering 50, 
were given an increase of 1 cent an hour 
on March 1, which brought their weekly 
wage to $18.63 from $18.09. Relief men 
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employed by the London street railway 
were given an increase of 1 cent an hour 
on January 1, raising their wages from 18 
to 19 cents, and fourth-year men got 2 
cents to bring their wage to 22 cents an 
hour. Employees of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway also received increases, in most 
cases of 1 cent an hour. 

A small group of woodworkers in 
Fredericton were affected by a change of 
a different kind, when their hours were 
reduced from ten to nine per day. Their 
wages, however, which had ranged from 
$1.50 to $2.50 a day, were correspondingly 
reduced. 


Prices 


Sirloin steak ranged from 14 cents in 
St. Hyacinthe to as high as 30 cents a pound 
in Lethbridge. Medium chuck, or shoulder 
roast, varied from 10 cents in St. Hyacinthe 
to 18 cents a pound in Regina and New 
Westminster. Fresh roasting pork ranged 
from 12 cents in Newcastle, N.B., to 25 
cents in Prince Rupert. 

New-laid eggs varied from 20 cents a 
dozen in Westville, N.S., and Chatham, 
Ont., and 22 cents in Woodstock and Strat- 
ford, Ont., to 40 cents in Nelson and Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Creamery butter was 30 cents 
a pound in Westville, and 45 cents in Port 
Arthur, in several places on the Prairies 
and in Victoria, and as high as 50 cents 
in Nelson. 

Bread ranged from 2% cents a pound in 
St. Hyacinthe to 64 and 84 cents in Prince 
Rupert. Granulated sugar varied from 6+ 
to 7% cents a pound in most places, but 
was 14 cents at Port Arthur. 

Anthracite coal ranged from $7.25 a 
ton in a number of places in Eastern 
Canada to $13.50 in Saskatoon. It was 
also high in price—$12 a ton—in Quebec 
City. 

House rent per month for a six-roomed 
dwelling in working men’s quarters varied 
from as low as $8 or $9 in New Brunswick 
and Quebec to $22 in Toronto, $25 and $30 
in Brandon, $45 in Saskatoon, and $40 and 
$50 in Prince Rupert. Without sanitary 
conveniences, rent was lower, at as little 
as $5 a month in Three Rivers, to $18 to 
$20 in Toronto, $15 to $20 in Brandon, 
$35 in Saskatoon, and $30 to $35 in Prince 
Rupert. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, April 


Employment rose seasonally by 113,000 
between March and April, after the substan- 
tial advance in the previous month. The 
increase from the seasonal low in Feb- 
ruary was well above the average of the 
past several years. 

Unemployment dropped by 75,000 during 
the month to an estimated 485,000, which 
was 137,000 lower than a year earlier. 

The labour force estimate rose by 38,000 
in the month, by 52,000 in the year. 


Employment 


The greater part of the March-to-April 
employment gain was in outdoor activities. 
Almost half of the increase was in agricul- 
ture. 

The advance in non-agricultural employ- 
ment was mainly in construction, but there 
was also some gain in manufacturing. 
Forestry employment declined slightly dur- 
ing the month. 

Of the estimated 6,007,000 employed, 
4,314,000 were men, and 1,693,000 were 
women. A month earlier there were 4,208,- 
000 employed men and 1,686,000 employed 
women; a year earlier, 4,171,000 men, 
1,647,000 women. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 627,000 in April, 577,000 in the previous 
month and 652,000 in April 1961. Non- 
agricultural employment was estimated at 
5,380,000 in April, 5,317,000 in March, and 
5,166,000 in April 1961. 

Total employment in April was higher 
by 189,000, or 3.2 per cent, than a year 
earlier. There were substantial increases in 
the manufacturing and service industries, 
amounting to 91,000 and 84,000 respec- 
tively. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
widespread, with particularly strong gains 
in shipbuilding, electrical apparatus, iron 
and steel products and textiles. 

Small increases occurred in construction 
and trade. Employment levels in other major 
industrial divisions were virtually the same 
as a year ago. 

Employment was significantly higher than 
a year ago in all regions. Increases ranged 
from 2 per cent in the Prairies to 5 per 
cent in the Pacific. Employment increases 
between March and April were well above 
the seasonal average in Ontario, and a little 
less than seasonal in the Quebec and Prairie 
regions. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment decreased by 75,000 to 
485,000 between March and April, a normal 
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change for this time of year. As in the 
past few months, unemployment was about 
one-fifth lower than a year earlier. 

Virtually all of the decline in unem- 
ployment during the month was among 
men. The number of unemployed women, 
accounting for 12 per cent of the total, 
remained unchanged. 

Of the 485,000 unemployed, about half 
had been jobless for less than four months, 
a third for four to six months, and approx- 
imately one sixth had been unemployed 
for seven months or more. 

About 28,000 of the unemployed in April 
were on temporary layoff. Of the 457,000 
without work and seeking work, 440,000 
were seeking full-time work, 17,000 part- 
time work. 

Unemployment in April was 7.5 per cent 
of the labour force, down from 9.7 per 
cent a year earlier. Unemployment rates 
were lower this year than last for both 
sexes and all age groups. 

Regional unemployment rates in April 
varied from 15.7 per cent in the Atlantic 
region to 4.8 per cent in Ontario. Over the 
year unemployment rates were reduced by 
more than one quarter in the Quebec, 
Ontario and Pacific regions. Smaller de- 
creases occurred in the Atlantic and Prairie 
regions. 

Atlantic 


The March-to-April employment advance 
in the Atlantic region was about seasonal. 
Fishing and construction showed the usual 
strong revival, which more than offset a 
seasonal decline in forestry employment. 
Demands for farm help remained light dur- 
ing the month as heavy rains delayed spring 
planting. 

Total manufacturing employment was 
maintained at virtually the same level as in 
March. Shipbuilding remained very active 
but the iron and steel industry continued 
operating at a relatively low level. 

Employment in April was 495,000, which 
was 21,000, or 4.4 per cent, higher than 
a year earlier. Increases were fairly wide- 
spread among the major non-agricultural 
industries, the largest gain being in con- 
struction. Agricultural employment was 
somewhat lower than a year ago. 

Unemployment in April, at 92,000, was 
15.7 per cent of the labour force compared 
with 17.3 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended April 21, the Atlantic 
labour force was estimated at 587,000, up 
from 576,000 in March and 573,000 in 
April 1961. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ CANADA 
JAN. 1960 TO DATE 


—— — — Seasonally adjusted 


————=== Original data 
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Quebec 


Employment in Quebec increased less than 
seasonally between March and April after 
a substantial increase in the previous month. 
The increase in non-agricultural employ- 
ment was mainly in manufacturing and 
construction. Employment in rubber goods 
and textiles generally remained at high 
levels. 

In the aircraft industry, some 300 workers 
were laid off during the month, but recent 
contracts have improved the long-term 
prospects of the industry. Employment in- 
creased during the month in shipbuilding 
and railway rolling stock, resulting in 
shortages of machinists. 

Greatly increased construction activity 
and increased demands for construction 
workers were reported throughout the re- 
gion. Employment in forestry was at a 
seasonally low level. 

Employment was estimated at 1,643,000, 
which was 73,000, or 4.6 per cent, higher 
than a year earlier. The increase stemmed 
mainly from strengthening in manufactur- 
ing, construction and service. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
widespread, extending to both consumer 
goods and producer goods industries. Con- 
struction employment was substantially 
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higher than last year, mainly reflecting in- 
creased activity in residential construction. 

Unemployment in April, at 171,000, was 
9.4 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 12.9 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended April 21, the Quebec 
labour force was estimated at 1,814,000. 
This was a slight drop from the March 
estimate, 1,819,000, but up from the April 
1961 estimate, 1,803,000. 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario rose by an esti- 
mated 49,000 between March and April, 
a large increase for this time of year. All 
of the gain was among men, reflecting 
mainly increased activity in agriculture and 
construction but also some advances in the 
manufacturing and the service-producing 
sectors. 

A considerable volume of hiring took 
place in iron and steel, wood products, 
chemicals and the printing trades; in most 
other parts of manufacturing, employment 
was maintained at the high levels of the 
previous month. 

Agricultural employment rose seasonally 
as seeding and planting got under way in 
the southern part of the province. 


Activity in construction increased sharply 
during the month; much of the improve- 
ment took place in industrial and institu- 
tional building. 


Employment in April was estimated at 
2,255,000, which was 48,000, or 2.2 per 
cent, higher than a year earlier, Non- 
agricultural employment rose 61,000 over 
the year; agricultural employment declined 
by 13,000. 

Manufacturing and the service industries 
figured most prominently in the advance, 
but there was also a sizable increase in 
construction employment. The improvement 
in manufacturing was fairly well distributed, 
with the largest gains taking place in elec- 
trical goods, primary iron and steel, non- 
metallic minerals and wood products. 


Activity in mining and transportation 
declined over the year. 


Unemployment in April, an estimated 
113,000, was 4.8 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 6.8 per cent a year 
earlier. | 

In the week ended April 21, the Ontario 
labour force was estimated at 2,368,000, 
up from 2,355,000 in March and 2,367,000 
in April 1961. 

Prairie 

Employment in the Prairie region in- 
creased by an estimated 17,000 between 
March and April, somewhat less than is 
usual at this time of the year. A large 
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seasonal increase in farm employment more 
than offset a slight decline in non-farm 
employment. 

Manufacturing employment rose moder- 
ately, mainly as a result of some improve- 
ment in iron and steel products. Although 
the usual seasonal rise in construction 
activity failed to take place, the industry 
maintained a high level of activity. Small 
employment declines took place in forestry, 
oil and coal mining, and the service- 
producing industries. 

Employment in April, at an estimated 
1,067,000, was 21,000, or 2.0 per cent, 
higher than a year earlier. Manufacturing 
accounted for much of the rise. Sizable 
additions took place in the manufacture of 
wood products, iron and steel, and cloth- 
ing; smaller gains in the service and finance 
industries. 

Employment in mining and construction 
continued at last year’s high levels. Farm 
employment in April was unchanged from 
the year before. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 67,000, 
was 5.9 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 6.4 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended April 21, the Prairie 
labour force was estimated at 1,134,000, up 
from 1,121,000 in March and 1,118,000 in 
April 1961. 


Pacific 


Employment in the Pacific region in- 
creased seasonally between March and 
April as a result of renewed activity in 


construction and service. Manufacturing 
employment continued at the high level of 
previous months. 

Sawmills were reported to be operating 
at near capacity, with labour shortages in a 
number of skilled occupations. Employment 
in shipbuilding showed some further im- 
provement during the month. 

Logging operations in coastal areas were 
intensified; in most interior points, however, 
road restrictions and difficult hauling con- 
ditions hampered forestry operations. 

Over the year, employment increased by 
26,000, or 5 per cent, to an estimated 
547,000. Much of the increase took place 
in the service-producing industries but there 
was also some improvement in manufactur- 
ing and in mining. 

Wood and paper products and shipbuild- 
ing were among the industry groups that 
showed the largest gains over the year. 
A new agreement calling for the delivery 
of large quantities of iron and copper con- 
centrates to Japan has led to greater activity 
and increased manpower requirements in 
the mining industry. 

Employment in forestry remained vir- 
tually unchanged over the year. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 42,000, 
was 7.1 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 10.0 per cent a year before. 

In the week ended April 21, the Pacific 
labour force was estimated at 589,000, up 
from 583,000 in March and 579,000 in 
April 1961. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


ee Somonono ——E—EETTvre—eT_™s 


Labour Surplus 


Approximate 

















Balance 
hj ge Poe De ee Se ee ee 
Labour Market 1 2 3 
reas 

April April April April April April 

1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 
eee ee a eee ne mre 1 he Soo ee ees 
Metropolitan) 200k, stile sitet... e sche e aaiss 6 9 6 Qe Stee ee ll ceae sa esvee 
pot oe ies ee i te . ee au 3 Toh coe oe eee 
MiomArTICUltUral ... 6622-0062 serene Bf 0G BR leper PF bp snc ss ee witemiionte ss csiees 

Nino : = Fe MaclotucchBeO Cn ue® Coens 29 34 20 22 9 2 

ABNEY beat ¢-Se NIST TORR RAO ROR 54 67 46 A] 10 2 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1962 


Seeeeeeaeaqsae—eao6~n)"0")*)a@»ea=anaoaoqQqQquQuanananauasn0Ee—E—Ee_—E—e——e 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 





Edmonton 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Fort William-Port 
Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
oncton 

New Glasgow 

Rouyn-Val d’Or 

SAINT JOHN 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Timmins-Kirkland Lake 


Trois Rivieres 


ft 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


et 


—+»- The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified durin 
of the classification used, see 


moved. For an explanation 
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Charlottetown 

Prince Albert 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford-Lac Megantic- 
Ville St. Georges 

Yorkton 





Bathurst 

Bracebridge 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

DAWSON CREEK 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Grand Falls 

Kentville 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

Okanagan Valley 

Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 

Prince George- 
Quesnel 

Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 

St. Stephen 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


<-—- 


page 275, 


MODERATE. 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


—->CALGARY 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 


Toronto 





—}»BRANTFORD 
—>FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Guelph 
Kingston 
London 
—->NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Oshawa 
—»> PETERBOROUGH 
arnia 
Sudbury 
Victoria 





Barrie 
Brandon 
Chatham 
—}LETHBRIDGE 
oose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 





Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
—»>CHILLIWACK 
Drumheller 
Goderich 
Kamloops 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
—»)LINDSAY 
Medicine Hat 
—->NORTH BAY 
—>OWEN SOUND 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste. Marie 
—»TRAIL-NELSON 
—»VICTORIAVILLE 
Weyburn 


February issue. 


—»}> KITCHENER 








LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 





Group 3 Group 4 








—>BRAMPTON 
—SGALT 
Deere 
—$sT THOMAS 
—e STRATFORD 

Ce CUR RENA 
—} WALKERTON 
— S$ WOODSTOCK. 

TILLSONBURG 


2s ee eee eee eee 


g the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at May 15, 1962) 








Principal Items 





Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a)................ (000) 
POIDIOV CU ete sere tee ass ue ues nee oereg (000) 
PATIL OR Or Tee Oats eee kok ee ys (000) 
Nietisaericiitige yA Rie, (000) 
Raidiworers. Siieey oo oo. Lan et (000) 

At work 35 hours or more............ (000) 

At work less than 35 hours........... (000) 
Employed but not at work........... (000) 
UsaVapictel Coit (6 URAL bse MI clea ene eae (000) 
Atlantic Hee hh. Ae) A ees (000) 
(Saher: eee AL SH RIS. OSS. ls (000) 
mtariote ret tye Gib nk ilae ss Doe Bi, Seed (000) 
eet St ee Oe ee ee re ere (000) 
eS ee eee aS. Sarde atts 90.4 drete (000) 
Without work and seeking work.............. (000) 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.......-... (000) 


Industrial employment (1949=100)................ 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).........-.. 


DIG ARO Me vecas wang tra pei ose Ppa EEE ee 
Destined to the labour force..............---- 


Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikostanad lOCKOUtS Sree. fee dale de edn ees 
Nig bi woskers iivOlved iG (iu)... Ge lak een. os 
Duration in man-days........ 0060. eee eee eee 


Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).. 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........-+++++++- 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......----. 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).........--.5+-s+505> 
Consumer price index (1949=100).......------++-- 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 

(1B40= 100)... SA. alyssrntanteeis som ead Ns eepe s+ + 
"Fotsl LAbOUr INCOME... » er viewiayeys + bee sien es $000,000 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)..........-.--e eee ee reer: 
Manulactiring$ hornets eo os etl oe scans oe 
Dyers les Oat EEL, ott 2%. 0% 
Noon-curablesster. wats. 2ignss een... +6 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 275, February issue. 
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Date 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


April 
April 
April 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


April 
April 


February 
February 


Ist Qtr. 1962 
Ist Qtr. 1962 


April 
April 
April 


February 
February 
February 
February 
April 


February 
February 





Amount 


11,762 
5,710 


40 
12,328 


142,770 


$80.18 
$ 1.86 
40.7 
$75.97 
130.3 


182.5 
160.0 
159.1 
160.8 


Percentage Change 


++1++ 


++ 


+I 
++ 


ste 


++ +++ 4 
+4 +4++4++4 


++4++ 


Collective Bargaining Review 





Economics and Research Branch 
AE ee mene 8 Dt be ati 


Collective Bargaining in April 


Early in April, the Hotel and Club 
Employees’ Union and the CPR-operated 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto signed a three- 
year agreement that increases wages by 
+ cents an hour in two instalments—2+ 
cents immediately and 1 cent 18 months 
later. 

The new contract provides, in addition, 
for seven calendar days notice of layoff 
for employees hired before April 1, 1954 
and four hours notice for employees hired 
after that date and for those working in 
the laundry, coffee shop and garage. A 
voluntary check-off supersedes the previous 
compulsory payment of union dues and the 
straight seniority principle is modified by 
the proviso that employees must be quali- 
fied to perform the work. 

The new agreement, replacing the pre- 
vious contract that expired in August 1960, 
ended a 50-week strike that began April 
24, 1961 when the union rejected the com- 
pany’s offer to increase wages by 24 cents 
an hour in an 18-month contract and a 
proposal to reduce notice of layoff. Other 
issues that prolonged the dispute were the 
hotel’s proposals to qualify the seniority 
provisions by management’s judgment as to 
competence and ability and to institute a 
voluntary check-off. To maintain operations 
during the strike, the Royal York Hotel 
brought in key personnel from other CPR 
hotels across Canada and hired additional 
staff locally. 

When the hotel gave the strikers the 
alternative of returning to work by July 
16 or of being discharged, the union sought 
permission from the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board to prosecute the company under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act. The 
Hotel and Club Employees’ Union contended 
that the company had threatened to dis- 
miss and had refused to employ or con- 
tinue to employ workers exercising their 
rights under the Act. The Board decided 
that the issues involved were questions of 
law that could be settled only by the courts 
and therefore granted the union leave to 
prosecute. 

In the court action that ensued, the Royal 
York Hotel’s decision to dismiss striking 
employees was upheld in October on the 
grounds that no section of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act specifically grants 
the right to strike but merely restricts that 
right; that the right to strike is a common 
law right; that at the time of the strike 
no collective agreement was in effect, and 
thus employees were under individual con- 
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tracts which, by common law, must be 
terminated before employees cease to work; 
therefore, no strike could have been prop- 
erly called nor could employees have 
ceased to work without first terminating 
their individual contracts (L.G., Dec. 1961: 
apa eA 

The union appealed this ruling to the 
Ontario Court of Appeal, which, in Decem- 
ber, reversed the lower court decision on 
the grounds that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act preserves the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee by providing that no 
person shall be deemed to have ceased to 
be an employee by reason only of his 
ceasing to work for his employer as the 
result of a strike; that the right to strike 
is implicitly recognized in the Act inasmuch 
as the statute limits the right to strike; that 
there is no basis in law for the theory that 
employees must resign before going on 
strike—the Act defines a strike as a cessa- 
tion of work by employees and contemplates 
a strike by employees, not a refusal of 
ex-employees to go back to work; that 
participation in a strike is a lawful right, 
the Act stipulating that no employer shall 
refuse to employ or continue to employ, 
or threaten an employee with dismissal for 
exercising his rights under the Act (.G. 
March, p. 347). . , 

In April, the Royal York. Hotel referred 
the case to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
claiming that it had a legal right to dismiss 
certain employees during the strike. 

While the strike was in progress, the 
Premier of Ontario arranged meetings be- 
tween the parties; later, the Ontario Minis- 
ter of Labour made recommendations, 
which the union members rejected. In the 
closing weeks of the strike, the Government 
of Ontario retained H. Carl Goldenberg, 
industrial relations mediator, who assisted 
in the settlement of the dispute. It was 
agreed that the striking employees would 
return to work in stages by August 30 and 
would maintain the seniority, pension and 
vacation rights they held before the strike. 

On April 18, an eight-week strike at 
Chrysler Corporation came to an end when 
the company and the United Auto Workers 
concluded a three-year agreement covering 
about 3,000 workers at Windsor. The settle- 
ment terms include a total wage increase of 
17 cents an hour over the three-year period 
and improved S.U.B., group life insurance, 
weekly sickness and accident benefits as 
well as a supplementary pension between 
the ages of 65 and 70. Negotiations had 
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been prolonged by questions involving the 
adjudication of production standards dis- 
putes. Under the new contract, an engineer 
will act as a special arbitrator to determine 
the facts involved in production standards 
disputes. 

During April, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen and the 
CPR arrived at a three-year agreement 
covering approximately 1,900 employees. 
The settlement gives firemen on passenger 
trains a total wage increase of 64 per cent 
spread over the term of the agreement, and 
to those in freight and yard service a total 
wage increase of 4 per cent. 

In the negotiations between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the CNR, 
affecting about 10,000 employees, a majority 
report of a conciliation board was released 
recommending a wage increase of 64 per 
cent over a three-year period; the minority 
report recommended a two-year agreement 
embodying a wage increase of 8 per cent. 
The union rejected the majority recommen- 
dations and proceeded to conduct a strike 
vote. The parties resumed negotiations, how- 
ever, in an attempt to reach a settlement. 

At the beginning of April, the Minister 
of Labour for Ontario held meetings with 
the Public Service Employees union and 
Ontario Hydro in an effort to obtain a 
settlement. During the talks, the union set 
April 5 as a strike deadline. A province- 
wide strike of 9,600 employees was averted, 
however, by special legislation prohibiting 
a strike against Ontario Hydro and calling 
for compulsory arbitration of the dispute. 
The Act is to be repealed when a new 
agreement comes into force. H. Carl 
Goldenberg was appointed as arbitrator and 
met with the parties in mid-April. Further 
talks were then set for the middle of May. 

In Montreal, where the Teamsters had 
been negotiating with several highway truck- 
ing companies since last summer, a concili- 
ation board recommended a wage increase 
of 16 cents an hour over a three-year period; 
the Teamsters, who were seeking 30 cents 
an hour, rejected the proposed terms of set- 
tlement and went on strike April 14. 

Three companies obtained leave to prose- 
cute the union on the grounds that it had 
violated the law by calling the strike less 


than seven days after the conciliation board 
report was issued. Hight of the companies 
involved in the dispute obtained injunctions 
which restricted picketing. 

Near the end of the month, conciliation 
officers were holding meetings with the par- 
ties in an effort to obtain a settlement. 
Some of the smaller firms signed agree- 
ments with the union, but violence occurred 
when other companies attempted to con- 
tinue trucking operations. The companies 
then complied with the authorities’ request 
for a temporary halt in operations. 

During April, the Packinghouse Workers 
signed two master agreements covering 
eight plants of Canada Packers and six 
plants of Swift Canadian; the two agree- 
ments apply to approximately 9,000 workers 
in the meat packing industry and increase 
wages by 114 cents an hour over a two- 
year period. Other provisions include four 
weeks vacation after 20 years of service 
and payment of the full cost of work 
clothing by the companies. These settle- 
ments were reached in less than two months 
of bargaining. 

In the distilling industry, the Distillery 
Workers and Hiram Walker signed a three- 
year agreement which increases wages by 
7 cents an hour the first year, by 8 to 12 
cents an hour the second year and by 10 
to 14 cents an hour the third year. The 
agreement also features a guarantee Ofe52 
weeks of work each year for the bulk 
of the employees and 44 weeks of work for 
the remainder. 

After 14 months of discussion, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers and the CNR 
agreed to a new arrangement designed to 
integrate three separate bargaining units 
of employees engaged in freight, express 
and cartage service and to consolidate three 
individual collective agreements that pre- 
viously covered these groups. The new 
system, which will affect approximately 
18,000 workers, will go into force June 1, 
1962 and will reduce the number of senior- 
ity categories and apply seniority over a 
wider geographical area. The feasibility of 
the new system had been tested in Edmon- 
ton during the winter months (LG. Dec. 
19GI op: lz12). 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 


(except those under negotiation in April) 


Company and Location 


Abitibi Power and Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. 
rad WANE ea etee 1 1 RCN a fERR aos cesestans eas ecce rans eneone 
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Union 


(AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 


Paper Makers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) and 


Paper Mill Wkrs. 
others 
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Company and Location 


Cer ereesccccrevececece 


Cocecece 


teeter er ecccceeseesesees 
Perec eee eeeeessccecesscceece 


wie aieieisieivivic'e cevinsisia © vee isle de tievleet den ceecccteeacesees 


Hee eee encccerseeacces 
Peete ene eeeesecscoe 


© H(Sleiniais(siG siete a hieibie clea svislS ele Beles Seisle'Né sie.eelae.e = 
tesa ee rereoceeeesens 
Come re eesveescre 
eee ee mc cess scccccsescce 


Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & New- 
castle, -B. 

Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. .... 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. 


GiRia'e'ee/e,e'a\e eiainiviziy\eleslslecsidle, «|e eiaidials\ai=/elbieipidie/elw'alniaialsieleloie‘a leit 


Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ........ 
International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


Coe re ccoeees 
Ate erecesseesecene 


Tete ae eres sccsccccscecce 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, 
coast 


Sit # Sic ts: 6.0.6 els 0.0 shalainne © «:aisie.ais visinie 0/016 sipia/a\e/0igiee Sikielg.eisiaiei ab eieieie’elé 


te eeeeee 


eee e crc escccccccccecccenccecccescce 


CP PRO Hees secereeesevcceoceeeceee 


Fee ence neers essen necece 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., 
Sask. & B.C. 


SiPiK0\p 0\c\8e'sieieia\nia\6:a(e\eFie'tisia.ale aieisis ale pes eleie o6.eledlsiale el eialeisieienele 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Diy.), Sask. 


St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens & St. Raymond, 


Union 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp 
hanes Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
others 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl. Council (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered local 


and 
and 


and 
and 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Pape Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 


Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Hepes Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
AP Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (office and 
salaried empl.) 

Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 
empl.) 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered local 

Textile Council (Ind.) 


PART !l—Negotiations in Progress During April 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 

Alta. Gov’t. Telephones 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits 
Alimentaires), Quebec, Que. ........................ 
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Union 


1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location 

Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C 
B.C. Telephone & subsidiaries 0.0.0.0... 
Bldg., mtce. & window cleaning contractors, 

Vannouvers 3. Grim, es ee iiss Gdisk 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ................ 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ 
Rurns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada 
Ret Weg RSV BURT W 1 Omapccery tc tee ten eis. nastvedasen sete sediocies 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .................... 
Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. ......0..000000. 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .............00000.. 
fae. ,Martconi,.viontreal One. grat... cscs... 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

VictOriavilied MOUG A A} brill l-. Bed eek bens,. 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ............ 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New West- 

egbaakqnc wale oh © Say eo 4 ee Be ee ee ee 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ..................000... 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Donohue Bros., Clermont, Que. ...........000.0000. 


Beer eecesecessesases 


teeeecee 


Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfid. ........ 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ........ 
DiunloprGanadass Whitbys. Ont.) Mieckciscdlesnte..... 
DuPonttorr Can: KinestonlOnta®. ..0'.4.02..1..... 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ 
ree PSU Yow Hal EROS ooo cscnc gcc scesseessens 


Pum onto at iv we tas i )..20 obs. tenet cadets tha... 
PictrrOntGiy eG Altace hie 39)... decerine wate So... 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 

Ee WA VCOLOIIINISTCT ORES. Cre cetlh,. coh atts. Sarsausscensersene 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

Raymond & St. Tite, Que. 
Pie Pe OUCTIONS KD ILCNETET, SOND s.. ceasicvnexascascer<ratene 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac, (C.P.R.), Quebec, 


Que. 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. 
Hotel Empress, (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. ............ 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. .................... 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .............. 


International Harvester, Hamilton, Ont. ............ 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. ........00..... 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. 


Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 


eee emcee ee cere enn n ee cee esas serene sees senses seer eres ee eeeeseeeeeee 


Be ATUCO APTA VUE | tic caste ss ss iicwineesenannereeseedoennne 
Manitoba Lelephione,,”%...............:-aseebieetsste-.. Fe 
S:Eovahiilote reed Hal (2, 6] 016) «| gee Rees Same, Siete ee Meee 


McCorinick:s) ote, SUONdONS: Ont oi) cases. ences 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ...... 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ 


Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances and Ken- 
oe ty Ort Stee the ecg tne brn Rene eee ane ae 
STEAMER MOTE th es scares Gisetes neue eons acer ones’ 
Pacincee reas WanCoumer, (BIC ..sacc.erccasiecicescess 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa and 
TONE OTe inns aoa tent se nagtiowncerpncsegiene es 
BE Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami and Shipshaw, 
LEGS RPI, IN oop fa chao teennasgh-racaten-enageeos* 
Price Bros., Kenogami and Riverbend, Que. ........ 
Quebec City, Que. 2... ccsecceeseteeseororcenneenneenees 


Ready-mix Concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, i) ae eee 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ 
ashe GOVELTIMED Lo csiuce sven coc swvarseatvaneses-sbarssee mms 
Sask. Power Corp. siciccecsssccccseestensecceeaaneeconcccseaneneeeees 
Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que. ...........::::eeees 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Quest cs. 
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Union 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse_Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

ULE Cad.) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 

Carpenters (Lumber and Sawmill Wkrs.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CEG) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
and I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (linemen) 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (telephone oper- 
ators) 

Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Municipal School Empl. Federation (Ind.) (in- 
side empl.) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

CNTU-chartered local 
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Company and Location j Union 
Spruce Falls and Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 


Ont es. Ee ee a Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 


White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver and Victoria, ; 
B.C. nich LEO RIAA, 2 eee Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Conciliation Officer 


Acme, Borden’s and other dairies, Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co,, Kingston, Ont) ..6.2a)).31.))). Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. .... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ...... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn... Celanese; -SorelimOQue: i a14W. gautal) | Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ....... CLC-chartered local 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ...................... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electric, Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Ont. ees Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont. ................ U.E. (Ind.) 
Fisheries Assn. and Cold Storage Cos., B.C. .... United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ............ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal, Quel ee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ Ore as Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
6 

John Inglis, “Toronto,7Ont? o2. 1, (oOea Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Philips Electronics, Leaside, Ont. ....................... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips: Blectrical;~ Brockville. "Ont, ue. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy and others, Victoria, Van- 

couver and New Westminster, B.C. ............... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto «City, Ontos. cccucrrs scan oy Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metro, Municipality, Ont. ................ Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metro, Municipality, Ont. ..........._. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. ..............0........... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver and 


Braser.- Valley. iC 2a) x ee tee a eee Teamsters (Ind.) 
C.N.R., C.P.R., and other railways, system-wide 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
CP Re /system-widetts. 2. overt. Sewien Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. Be... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fisheries Assn. (BC. sce) Gvawian United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, c<Ont ts<.... Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Rio Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 
Qi a oc pias tl nolan) ee An” Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 

TG, sdjnces rend ste oe REEMA RNA DG, EL Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake Onin. 3°. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
VancotiveryCity)<B.C) 2th! SUOme? @aroe tT” Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancouver ‘City BiC& Ainiin....e Ble Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
CAN Risa SYStemI-Wide- eases eee eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ...._ Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Quem ee. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Quests ees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, 


tee eae roe EPO, eee ne Ri Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & distrieG,. QUe., ......v. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ........................ Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ........... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Quebec City, Que. siccsssscssssss de PRR = Municipal and School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Queue. ee... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 
Ont cQue, ee Pleat boenatellTie)..” Teamsters (Ind.) 
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PART IIl—Settlements Reached During April 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Avro & ORENDA ENGINES, MALTON, ONT.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (SALARIED EMPL.): 
2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—salary increase of 3% retroactive to Dec. 15, 1961 plus 
an additional increase of 3% eff. Dec. 8, 1962; stenographer’s salary at the end of the agreement 
will be $65.70 a wk. 

CALGARY GENERAL HospPiTaL, CALGARY, ALTA—PuBLIC EmpL. (CLC): 
covering 600 empl.—general salary increase of 2% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962. 

CaN. Packers (8 PLANTS), CANADA-WIDE—PACKINGHOUSE Wxkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 6,000 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and of 53¢ an 
hr. additional eff. Apr. 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); 
2 days bereavement leave with pay (formerly 1 day); company to pay full cost of specified 
work clothing (formerly 50%) eff. July 1, 1962; sick benefits increased by $4 a wk. for male 
empl. and $2 a wk. for female empl. in fifth wk. of illness (in first 4 wks. males will receive 
$40 and females $32; in subsequent weeks, males will receive $44 and females $34); labourer’s 
rate in Toronto after April 1, 1963 will be $2.04 an hr. 

CpN. STEEL FOUNDRIES, MONTREAL, Que.—STEEL & FFouNpDRY Wkxrs. (IND.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 4, 1961 and of 3¢ 
an hr. additional eff. Oct. 4, 1962; night shift premium increased to 12¢ (formerly 10¢); 
8 paid holidays guaranteed (formerly no pay for statutory holidays falling on week-ends); 
labourer’s rate after Oct. 4, 1962 will be $1.70 an hr. 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION, WINDSOR, ONT.—AvuTo Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 3,000 empl.—wage increase of S¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 12, 1961 plus addi- 
tional wage increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 18, 1962 and Nov. 17, 1963; supplementary bene- 
fit for pensioners between ages 65 and 70; weekly S.U.B. will be 62% of gross pay plus $1.50 for 
each dependant up to 4 dependants; S.U.B. for scheduled short work weeks will be 65% of 
gross pay for each hr. of layoff in a 40-hr. wk. and 50% of gross pay for unscheduled short 
work weeks; group life insurance and weekly sickness and accident benefits increased. 

C.P.R., SYSTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN & ENGINEMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,900 empl.—total wage increase of 63% for empl. on passenger trains: 1% 
retroactive to July 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1962, 1% eff. May 1, 1962, 2% eff. 
Feb. 1, 1963 and 14% eff. Feb. 1, 1964; for empl. in freight and yard service, total wage 
increase of 4% consisting of 1% retroactive to July 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1962, 
1% eff. May 1, 1962 and 1% eff. Feb. 1, 1963; 4 wks vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 35 yrs.). 

CYANAMID OF CANADA, WELLAND, ONT.—CHEMICcAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.wage increases of S¢ an_ hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and of 5¢ an hr. 
additional eff. Nov. 18, 1962; sweeper’s rate after Nov. 18, 1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 

DoMINION STORES, TORONTO, HAMILTON & OTHER LOCATIONS, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE 
Empt. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,350 empl.—salary increase of $3 a wk. 
retroactive to Nov. 1, 1961 and a further increase of $3 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation 
after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (for- 
merly after 23 yrs.); fully-paid hospital, medical and surgical coverage for empl. and depend- 
ants (company previously paid full premiums for empl. and 50% of premiums for dependants); 
male clerk’s salary after Nov. 1, 1962 will be $73.50 a wk. 

DuNLOoP CANADA, TORONTO, ONT.—RUBBER WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—across-the-board wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for production wkrs. and 1¢ 
an hr. for maintenance wkrs.; base rates for piece wkrs. increased by 3¢ an hr.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 22 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); labourer sweeper’s rate will be $1.854 an hr. 

Fur Mers. GuiLp, MONTREAL, QUE.—BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,500 empl—minimum weekly wages increased by $5 eff. May 1, 1962, by an 
additional $5 eff. May 1, 1963 and by $2 eff. May 1, 1964; wages of empl. earning more than 
the minimum wages will be increased by $5 a wk. eff. May 1, 1962 and by $4 a wk. eff. May 1, 
1963; wages of empl. engaged exclusively in mink processing will be increased by a further 
$3 a wk.; hrs of work reduced from 374 hrs. a wk. to 36 hrs. eff. Nov. 1, 1964; employers 
will contribute 2% of payroll to the pension fund (previously 14%); life insurance will 
be increased from $1,000 to $1,250 in 1963 and to $1,500 in 1964. 

GoopYEAR TirRE & RuBBER, NEW TORONTO, ONT.—RUBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage increases of 43¢ an hr. for hourly rated empl., 
84¢ an hr. for skilled tradesmen and 4¢ an hr. for incentive wkrs.; 4 wks. vacation after 22 
yrs. of service (previously after 25 yrs.); sweeper’s new rate will be $1.88 an hr. 

Hote, Royat York (C.P.R.), TORONTO, OnT.—HoTEL EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 24¢ an hr. eff. April 8, 1962 and of 1¢ an 


l-yr. agreement 


an hr. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—MAN. TELEPHONE ASSN. (IND.) (CLERICAL | EMPL.): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,400 empl.—general salary increase of 22%; straight-time overtime pay for 
clerical empl. (previously no overtime provision); increase in northern isolation allowances; 
clerks will receive from $171 to $218 a mo. 

MIRAMICHI LUMBER, CHATHAM INDUSTRIES & OTHERS, MIRAMICHI PorRTS, N.B.—Mira- 
MICHI TRADES & Laspour (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 
5¢ an hr. 

(Continued on page 582) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Services Available to Disabled Persons 


Program for vocational rehabilitation of the disabled given firm foundation 
by new Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, administered by the 
Department of Labour. Many services available under federal-provincial program 


Canada’s federal-provincial program for 
the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons, which has been developing over 
the past seven years, is now firmly estab- 
lished under the new Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of Disabled Persons Act, adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Department of 
Labour. 


Rehabilitation in Canada has drawn on 
the experience of workmen’s compensation 
boards, the rehabilitation of disabled vet- 
erans and the work of voluntary organiza- 
tions. The provinces are continually im- 
proving their services for disabled persons. 
Under the new Act, the federal Govern- 
ment will continue to share in the costs of 
these programs and to provide consultant 
services to the provinces. 


Varied Services 


Services of assessment and counselling, 
restoration, vocational training and employ- 
ment placement are made available to 
individual disabled persons to help them 
become vocationally useful. Many of the 
services, including assessment, are made 
available to the individual without charge. 
Where costs are involved, the individual’s 
ability to contribute is taken into account. 
Generally excepted from this program are 
those disabled persons eligible to receive 
similar services under workmen’s compen- 
sation or from the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 


An individual who has a disability that 
prevents him from earning his living or a 
disabled person who is handicapped in the 
performance of household duties may be 
able to benefit from these vocational rehab- 
ilitation services. Such individuals may apply 
directly to the provincial rhabilitation 
authorities for assessment and considera- 
tion. 


Assessment is the first step in vocational 
rehabilitation. This service is offered to dis- 
abled persons to establish the nature of the 
disability and its effects on the life of the 
individual and to decide whether the con- 
dition can be improved or the resulting 
disability lessened by restorative measures. 
As well as medical assessment, a social 
assessment is made to determine the in- 
dividual’s personal resources and to see how 
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these may contribute to his progress and 
plans. A vocational assessment is provided 
to evaluate the person’s potentialities in rela- 
tion to available occupations. 


All the vocational rehabilitation services 
provided for a disabled person under this 
program are designed to help him achieve 
greater independence. He may require re- 
medial or restorative services such as medi- 
cal or surgical treatment, physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy, speech therapy or an 
aid such as a brace or artificial limb. These 
restorative services are procured through 
the provincial rehabilitation authorities 
from physicians or surgeons and from other 
qualified personnel in hospitals and _re- 
habilitation centres. 

In many cases the disabled person will 
require vocational training in order to 
qualify him for a particular occupation. 
Vocational training for disabled persons 
is provided under the federal-provincial 
technical and vocational training program. 

When the disabled person is ready for 
employment, the Special Placement Services 
of the National Employment Service are 
utilized to place him in a job suitable to 
his abilities, skills and interests. 


Rehabilitation Counsellors 


Throughout his period of rehabilitation 
the disabled person usually receives the 
support and guidance of a rehabilitation 
counsellor working in the provincial re- 
habilitation program, who helps him to 
take advantage of the services he requires 
in the most beneficial way. 

Experience has shown that for best 
results, rehabilitation measures should be 
started early, that is, when it is known 
that an illness, injury or condition is going 
to result in a permanent disability. It is 
important that this be recognized by every- 
one concerned with the disabled. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
is an attempt to seek out as many as pos- 
sible of Canada’s disabled who may benefit 
from vocational rehabilitation services. This 
effort, to be successful, requires the close 
co-operation of government and voluntary 
bodies, as well as of all sections of the 
community. 
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Older Workers 


Social, Economic Problems of Older Workers 


“Too old to hire’ keeps potentially productive workers from contributing to 
national economy and from paying share of taxation, and they ultimately become 
a burden on the remainder of society. Situation detrimental to the economy 


If potentially productive workers are 
unable—because they are “too old to hire” 
—to contribute to the national economy 
and to pay their share of taxation, they 
must ultimately become a burden on the 
remainder of society, says H. L. Douse, 
Chief, Division on Older Workers, Depart- 
ment of Labour, in an article, “The Social 
and Economic Problem of the Older 
Worker,” written for La Revue du Travail, 
published by the Belgian Department of 
Labour. 

“If at the same time the percentage of 
older people in the population increases, 
the load to be borne by the productive 
segment of society grows larger while the 
working segment grows proportionately 
smaller.’ The effects of this increasing 
burden, the article says, when coupled with 
the loss of production of the idle workers, 
cannot fail to be detrimental to a nation’s 
economy. 

The worker in his forties or fifties who 
is gainfully employed is a respected citizen 
in his community; but if unemployed, he 
becomes a person no one wants to hire. 

Age discrimination in employment—the 
root of the social and economic problem 
of the older worker—results first from the 
current prejudice in favour of youth. The 
victims of the emphasis on youth are the 
middle-aged and older persons who become 
unemployed. 

In only a few occupations, such as pro- 
fessional sport or hazardous vocations re- 
quiring top physical condition, are people 
in their prime essential. For thousands of 
industrial occupations, top physical condi- 
tion is not necessary. 

Partly as a result of the myth that 
persons over 40 years are past their prime, 
“about one third of the unemployed in 
Canada at any given time are aged 40 or 
over.” And many younger persons who are 
barred from applying for jobs because 
maximum hiring ages are set as low as 35 
or even 30 are added to the unemployment 
figure. 

The “Help Wanted” advertisement in 
metropolitan newspapers provide conclusive 
evidence that too many people subscribe 
to the myth. A study of 950 such adver- 
tisements in 1959 found that 490—more 
than 51 per cent—contained definite age 
restrictions. Only 18 expressed willingness 
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to accept applicants up to 50 years of age, 
and only 13 described the position adver- 
tised as a training job for young men and 
women. The remaining 460 advertisements 
did not mention age restrictions but it was 
impossible to tell how many of the em- 
ployers might have considered age when 
interviewing applicants. 

Age discrimination can arise from causes 
other than prejudice: misguided attitudes 
and false beliefs about the capabilities of 
mature workers. 

It is true that physical capacity declines 
as age advances. But technological advances 
and the wider use of machines are making 
declining physical capacity less significant. 

It is also true that educational standards 
are generally lower among the older unem- 
ployed. In earlier times there was not the 
emphasis on education that exists today, 
and there were many more unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs that did not require much 
formal education. The present program for 
training unemployed workers does not im- 
pose age limits (L.G., March, p. 298). 
Younger people today are obtaining more 
education, so that future generations of 
older workers are not likely to lack educa- 
tional qualifications. 

“Unfortunately some older job applicants 
jeopardize their chances by their own atti- 
tudes.” They may present a rather inflexible 
state of mind that resists change, may think 
they do not need further training, and may 
over-value their skills and experience. 

The policy of promotions from within 
followed by some companies in order to 
provide career opportunities for their em- 
ployees has the result that all new openings 
are at the starting level. Older job appli- 
cants are usually not interested in beginning 
again at the bottom. 

In the latter part of his article Mr. Douse 
deals with Canadian efforts to minimize the 
older worker problem: the educational pro- 
gram conducted by the Department and 
the National Employment Service, the 
special counselling service begun by NES 
in 1947, and the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Older Workers. He refers to three 
publications of the Department: “Pension 
Plans and the Employment of Older Work- 
ers,” “The Aging Worker in the Canadian 
Economy,” and “Age and Performance in 
Retail Trade.” 
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Women’s Bureau 





Canadian Legislation on Women’s Work 
Compared with Standards of the ILO 


Publication in a recent report* of stand- 
ards of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion concerning the employment of women 
permits comparison with Canadian labour 
standards legislation affecting women’s 
work. 

The majority of ILO standards apply to 
workers of both sexes, but the ILO has 
endorsed certain specialized standards for 
women’s work. The aim of these is two-fold: 
to safeguard the health of women workers 
and their children, and to promote and 
protect women’s rights in employment. 


Non-discrimination—Women’s rights in 
employment are stressed in several ILO 
Conventions (a Convention requires a 
ratifying country to put into effect certain 
standards). Most explicit among these is 
the 1958 Convention on Discrimination in 
Employment, which forbids discrimination 
in employment and occupation on grounds 
of sex. 

In Canada, under fair employment prac- 
tices legislation passed by Parliament and 
six provincial legislatures, discrimination on 
the grounds of sex is not specifically out- 
lawed. 


Vocaticnal Training—Several ILO Rec- 
ommendations dealing with vocational 
training—a Recommendation is not legally 
binding but is a guide for governments 
wishing to promote certain standards—pro- 
vide that workers of both sexes should have 
equal rights of admission to all technical 
and vocational schools, and that appropriate 
technical and vocational training facilities 
should be provided for occupations in which 
women and girls are mainly employed. 

In Canada there are no legal barriers 
to the access of women to technical and 
vocational training. 


Equal remuneration—Best known among 
ILO standards to ensure the promotion 
and protection of women’s rights in em- 
ployment is the Convention on Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women for 
Work of Equal Value. Adopted in 1951, 
this Convention has been ratified by 39 
countries. In Canada, Parliament and eight 
provincial legislatures have passed equal 
pay legislation. 





* International Labour Organization Activities of 
Special Interest from the Standpoint of the Employ- 
ment of Women. Report by the International Labour 
Office to the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women. 
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Maternity protection—The Maternity Pro- 
tection Convention of 1952, a revision of 
one adopted in 1919, has been ratified by 
seven countries. Applying to women in 
industrial, non-industrial and agricultural 
occupations, including women wage earners 
working at home, it specifies that a woman 
worker is entitled to at least 12 weeks 
leave at the time of her confinement and 
may not be dismissed during this time; she 
is entitled also to cash and medical benefits 
provided by social insurance or public 
funds during this leave. 

This type of legislation is not in effect 
anywhere in Canada. 


Night work—A Convention that forbids 
night work for women in industry, except 
in family enterprises, has been ratified by 


30 countries. Women in managerial and 


technical jobs and women engaged in health 
and welfare services are not within the 
scope of this Convention. In a national 
emergency, night work may be permitted. 

Some Canadian provinces. prohibit night 
work in factories. In a number of provinces, 
employers are required by law to furnish 
transportation for women (mainly in 
restaurants) who work late. 


Unhealthy employment—The employ- 
ment of women on underground work in a 
mine is prohibited by a 1935 Convention 
which has been ratified by 62 countries. In 
all provinces of Canada, women are pro- 
hibited from working underground in a 
mine. 

A Recommendation of 1919 provides 
that women should not be employed in a 
number of industrial processes involving 
proximity to lead and zinc. Several Cana- 
dian provinces have enacted laws to regu- 
late employment of workers exposed to 
substances containing these metals. 

In 1960 the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted the Radiation Protection 
Recommendation providing that women of 
child-bearing age should not be exposed 
to high radiation risks in their work. A 
number of Canadian provinces have legis- 
lation providing for radiation hazard con- 
trol but no regulations have yet been issued. 

Welfare and health measures—A 1956 
Recommendation provides that, where 
women and young persons have reasonable 
opportunities for sitting at their work, seats 
should be provided for them. The provision 

(Continued on page 592) 
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INTERNATIONAL 





LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Ratifications of ILO Conventions Top 2.500 


Peru ratifies 31, Italy 2 and Greece 4, bringing total fo 2,535. Two hundred 
and ten ratifications registered in 1961. Thirty years required to reach 1,000, 
11 years for next 1,000 and less than two years for further 500 ratifications 


The Government of Peru in the first 
week of April ratified 31 international 
labour Conventions. The total of interna- 
tional labour Conventions ratified by Peru 
now stands at 57. 


On April 10, Italy ratified two Conven- 
tions: Seafarers’ Pensions Convention, 1946 
(No. 71), and the Fishermen’s Articles of 
Agreement Convention, 1959 (No. 114). 
The Seafarers’ Pensions Convention will 
now come into force because of the Italian 
ratification. 


The text of this Convention, adopted in 
Seattle in 1946, requires, as do certain 
other maritime Conventions, a certain num- 
ber of ratifications by countries listed in 
the Convention. Three of these ratifying 
countries must have at least one million 
gross register tons of shipping each. Other 
countries that have ratified this Convention 
include Argentina, Bulgaria, France, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands and Peru. 


The Fishermen’s Articles of Agreement 
Convention, adopted in 1959, has received 
eight ratifications. 


Italy has now ratified 61 Conventions. 
Ratifications now total 2,535. 


The number of ratifications of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions topped the 
2,500 mark on March 30, when the Greek 
Government in communicated four new 
ratifications, bringing the total to exactly 
25501. 

Two hundred and ten ratifications of 
International Labour Conventions were re- 
gistered by the ILO during 1961. The total 
number of ratifications at the end of the 
year stood a 2,452. 


In addition, 261 declarations of applica- 
tion or acceptance of Conventions in respect 
of non-metropolitan territories were regis- 
tered during 1961. 


During the past 10 years ratifications 
have been arriving at an increasingly rapid 
rate. Thirty years elapsed between the 
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The Radiation Protection Convention 
(No. 115), adopted by the International 


Labour Conference in 1960, has received a 
sufficient number of ratifications to bring it 
into force on June 17, 1962. 





adoption of the first ILO Conventions in 
1919 and the registration of the 1,000th 
ratification in 1949; the 2,000th ratification 
was communicated some 11 years later in 
the middle of 1960; it has now taken less 
than two years for a further 500 to be 
received. 

This accelerated pace is due in part 
to the acceptance by new member States in 
Africa of obligations under Conventions 
previously applicable to them when they 
were non-metropolitan territories. 

Of the 102 member Sates, all but two 
have ratified at least one ILO Convention. 
Seventeen member States have ratified 40 
or more Conventions, and two member 
States have ratified 73 Conventions. Of the 
116 Conventions so far adopted, exactly 
100 have come into force or will shortly 
do so. 

Each Convention is a legal instrument 
regulating some aspect of labour conditions, 
social welfare or human rights; it is con- 
ceived as a model for national legislation. 
Once a member country has ratified a Con- 
vention, it is obliged to report periodically 
to the ILO on how it is giving effect to the 
provisions of that Convention. In addition, 
permanent machinery has been established 
to supervise the way in which governments 
comply with their obligations under ratified 
Conventions. 

Since the establishment of the ILO in 
1919, a total of 116 Conventions and 115 
Recommendations have been adopted. Taken 
together, these form the International La- 
bour Code. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


Cost reductions averaging well over $50,- 
000 a year for the past seven years have 
been achieved through interdepartmental 
co-operation at the E. B. Eddy Company 
in Hull, Que. 

G. J. Glass, head of the company’s pur- 
chasing department, reports that this is 
equivalent to the profit that would be 
derived from about one million dollars 
worth of sales. Mr. Glass explained that 
the savings resulted from a company-wide 
“value analysis” program that appealed 
to the individual to contribute his or her 
part. In many cases, he said, the reductions 
were unsuspected or easily overlooked in 
the day-to-day operations of the mill. Em- 
ployees are urged to keep in mind the pro- 
gram’s key word, “function’—the special 
purpose for which an item is intended. 

a cd * 

City council at Cornwall, Ont., has 
announced that a special labour-manage- 
ment committee will be set up to comple- 
ment the existing labour relations committee 
that negotiates with union-represented city 
workers. The committee will meet once 
every two months to discuss problems ex- 
clusive of wage negotiations. The move 
was suggested by the National Union of 
Public Service Employees, representing city 
works department employees. 

% 3k * 

Four civic officials of Stratford, Ont., have 
endorsed the achievements of the board of 
works lJabour-management committee that 
represents city council and works employees. 
L. Teick, finance committee chairman, 
B. Schooley, board of works chairman, 
D. Thornton, city engineer, and R. Brown, 
board of works superintendent, believe that 
their work “has been greatly assisted by 
the committee, and that the team spirit 
encouraged by the committee has benefited 
both labour and management and pro- 
moted better understanding among city 
council, heads of departments and em- 
ployees.” 





% oe 

No problems affecting labour and man- 
agement would remain unsolved if the two 
parties wanted to co-operate. D. W. Forgie, 
representative of the International Hod 
Carriers’ Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America (AFL-CIO/CLC), offered 
this point of view during a panel discussion 
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arranged in Ottawa by the American Society 
of Heating, Refrigerating and Air Condi- 
tioning Engineers. 

The question, “Can management and 
unions get together?” was examined jointly 
by Mr. Forgie and Robert Campeau, presi- 
dent of the Campeau Construction Com- 
pany Ltd. Bernard Wilson, director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, was panel moderator. Mr. 
Campeau suggested that the federal Govern- 
ment appoint a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into union-management relations in 
Canada. 

* * * 

Industrial disputes can usually be traced 
to failure in communication between man- 
agement and workers, claims British Labour 
Minister John Hare. Modern industrial units 
were so big, he added, that it was no longer 
possible for the boss to know each of his 
men personally. Managements may have 
failed to get across to employees a clear 
understanding of their aims, and the reac- 
tion of workers may have failed to reach 
managements. 

Speaking at an international labour- 
Management seminar convened by the 
Organization of Economic Co-operation and 
Development at the Ministry of Labour, 
Mr. Hare warned that unless good relation- 
ships existed between management and 
workers, productivity would not increase. 

26 co * 

When an employee deserves it, directors 
of plants should not be afraid to show 
openly their confidence in him. So says 
R. D. Hindson, Ottawa vice president of 
the Canadian Institute of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. “We should give all the encourage- 
ment, enthusiasm, interest and comprehen- 
sion necessary to develop the personality 
of our employees,” he added. He dealt 
with labour-management meetings. 

7 B %* 

W. C. Briggs of Montreal, general man- 
ager of Bathurst Power and Paper, told a 
company labour-management dinner meet- 
ing in Bathurst, N.B. recently that both 
management and employees would have to 
co-ordinate their efforts and co-operate in 
order to create and maintain new markets 
in the face of growing competition in both 
the domestic and foreign markets. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Servy- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 


of Labour. In addition to field representa- 

tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

gids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 


| 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during March. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and ordered one representation 
vote. During the month the Board received 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605 of 
the International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
including owner-drivers, based in British 
Columbia, employed by Gill Interprovincial 
Lines, Ltd., North Burnaby, B.C. (L.G., 
Feb., p. 157). (See Reasons for Judgment 
below). 

2. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers of America, 
Local Union No. 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees working in 
and out of the province of Alberta, em- 
ployed by Rice and Trimble Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta. 4(L.G.,,.Feb,.p. 157). 

3. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers of America, 
Local Union No. 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees working in 
and out of the province of Alberta, em- 
ployed by Gossett and Sons ‘Transport 
Limited, Calgary, Alta. (L.G., Feb., p. 157). 

4, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in highway service in 
the province of Newfoundland (L.G., 
March, p. 332). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of building cleaners 
employed by Allied Building Services Ltd. 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


in the performance of its contracts with the 
federal Department of Transport for ciean- 
ing services at the Montreal International 


Airport, Dorval, Que. (L.G., March, p. 
332): 
6. Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union 


Local No. 848 of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Atlantic Broadcasters Ltd., 
Antigonish, N.S., employed at radio station 
CIPS; (..G. March. pies). 

7. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Channel Seven Tele- 
vision Ltd., employed in the photography 
department at station CJAY-TV, Winnipeg, 
Man. (L.G., March, p. 333). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106, General Truck 
Driver’s Local 938, and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 91, 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicants, Taggart Service 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and 
Taggart Service Limited Employees Asso- 
ciation, intervener (L.G., April, p. 442). 

The Board directed that the names of the 
applicants and intervener be on the ballot 
in the vote which affected a unit of truck 
drivers and dockmen employed by the com- 
pany, operating in and out of Montreal, 
Que., and Toronto, Pembroke, Perth, Ren- 
frew, Ottawa, Hawkesbury and Kingston, 
Ont. (Returning Officers: G. A. Lane and 
G. E. Plant). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union 
Local No. 848 of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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States and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Atlantic Television Co. 
Ltd., Antigonish, N.S., employed at Tele- 
vision Station CFXU-TV (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
ticket sales agents employed at Edmonton, 


Alta., and Winnipeg, Man., by Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. (Investigating 
Officer: W. E. Sproule). 


3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of dock and shed em- 
ployees and equipment operators employed 
by Coastwise Pier Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 





Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from page 511) 


crease of 24 from the 199 recorded in 1960. 
In manufacturing, there wre 171 fatalities, 
a decrease of 15 from the 186 reported in 
the previous year. In the transportation, 
storage and communications industry, 153 
fatalities were recorded, one less than in 
1960. 
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Fatalities in mining and quarrying num- 
bered 123 deaths during the year, a decrease 
of 57 from the previous year. In the 
logging industry, there were 98 fatalities, 
a decrease of 33 from the 131 in this in- 
dustry in 1960. 

Fatality rates by industries are shown in 
the chart on page 511. 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 


in application for certification affecting 


Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup Men and 
Dockmen’s Union Local 605, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


and 
Gill Interprovincial Lines, Ltd. 


The Applicant applies to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the Respondent, including owner drivers, 
based in British Columbia, except office 
and sales staff and those excluded by the 
Act, and excepting foremen, and dis- 
patchers, mechanics and shop employees. 


This unit might be alternatively described 
as “all employees of the Respondent based 
in British Columbia classified as dock fore- 
man, dockman, owner driver and line 
driver, excluding office staff, sales staff, 
dispatchers, mechanics and shop employees. 


At the date of the application, December 
7, 1961, there were 59 persons in the 
proposed bargaining unit of whom 7 were 
dock workers, 19 were owner drivers and 
33 were drivers. 


The Respondent is an _ interprovincial 
trucking undertaking engaged in hauling 
freight by road transport from British 
Columbia into the Province of Quebec and 
return, and from British Columbia into 
the Province of Ontario, and return. In 
these operations the haul routing is from 
Vancouver south through the State of 
Washington and thence east through the 
northern states of the United States of 
America and thence up to Canada via 
Windsor and return by the same general 
routing. A wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Respondent, Gill Interstate Lines Inc., has 
been formed by the Respondent for licens- 
ing and tax purposes in the United States. 


The Respondent contends that the owner 
drivers included in the proposed bargaining 
unit are independent contractors and not 
employees, and that the drivers and driver 
helpers in the proposed unit are employees 
of these independent contractors and are 
not employees of the Respondent. 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, 


Vice Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
E. R. Complin, J. A. D’Aoust and A. J. 


Hills, members. The Judgment of the Board 
was delivered by the Vice Chairman and 
Acting Chairman. 
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The evidence given and the arguments 
made at the hearing before the Board 
were directed to this issue between the 
parties. 

At the date of the application, the Re- 
spondent owned 52 trailers used in its 
interprovincial trucking operations and 21 
tractors to haul these trailers. Of these 21 
tractors, 7 were owned by the Respondent 
and 14 were leased by the Respondent 
from individual owners thereof. In prac- 
tically all instances, the tractor owner-lessor 
was also the driver of the leased tractor 
employed by the Respondent in its opera- 
tions. 

Prior to the end of December 1961, a 
collective agreement between the applicant 
and respondent was in effect from Novem- 
ber, 1958, to run to June 30, 1961, and 
extended by agreement between the parties 
to December 31, 1961, covering the drivers , 
of all equipment operated by the Respond- 
ent as owner or lessee within the eleven 
western states of the United States of 
America, and British Columbia, and their 
terms and conditions of employment. 

In the latter part of December 1961, the 
company made a change in its arrange- 
ments for the operation of the tractors used 
to draw the Respondent’s trailers. The Re- 
spondent sold 6 of the 7 tractors which it 
owned at that time and cancelled at that 
time all the existing leasing arrangements 
with the tractor owners. In place thereof, 
under written agreement, between the re- 
spondent and tractor owner, the tractor 
owner undertakes, inter alia, during the 
term of the agreement that runs to June 30, 
1962, to make and keep the tractor or 
tractors covered by the agreement available 
for use and to keep the same available at all 
times during the term of the agreement for 
use, for hauling the Respondent’s trailers, 
and to provide a driver and competent 
assistant to be approved by the Respondent 
at its discretion. 
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The Respondent has the right to lease or 
sublease the tractor to its subsidiary U.S. 
Corporation, the Gill Interstate Lines Inc., 
and the right to specify when and where the 
tractor may be used, provided only that as 
far as possible the tractor will be used in 
rotation with the remainder of the Re- 
spondent’s fleet of tractors whether owned 
or leased. 


The owner is prohibited from doing busi- 
ness on his own with the tractor nor can he 
dispose of the tractor without the consent 
of the Respondent. In event that the driver 
or assistant provided by the owner is un- 
satisfactory to the Respondent, the owner 
shall at any time at the request of the 
Respondent, discharge any driver for cause. 
He undertakes to require the tractor driver 
and assistant, including himself, to abide 
by and obey the rules and regulations 
whether written or oral, that the Respondent 
imposes or may impose for the safe conduct 
of the trailers in which goods are hauled 
for or by the Respondent, or for the 
conduct of its business including the num- 
ber of trips for each such man before a 
trip off. 


The owner shall, unless otherwise agreed 
by the Respondent, require any driver or 
assistant, including the owner, to be a 
member of a trade union, the local whereof 
may be nominated by any local with which 
the Respondent may have a collective agree- 
ment, and in any event, by a local affiliated 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 


The agreement also stipulates the mini- 
mum wage the owner shall pay the driver. 
The Respondent undertakes to pay the 
owner a specified sum per mile for the 
use and operation of the tractor as provided 
in the agreement against which will be 
charged, inter alia, expenditures for oil, 
bridge and highway tolls, state and pro- 
vincial taxes and licences, vehicle repairs 
and insurance. 

The owner undertakes to pay all wages, 
living allowances, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance and other statu- 
tory deductions with respect to the drivers 
and assistants employed by him in or about 
the tractor including the servicing thereof. 
This is subject to other provisions in the 
agreement, one of which is that the driver 
and assistant shall be paid in accordance 
with any collective agreement in force from 
time to time, between the Respondent and 
the Teamster’s Union, poviding that pay- 
ment of such wages may be made by the 
Respondent on behalf of the owner and 
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deducted by the Respondent from monies 
due the owner under the agreement. 


The tractor is to be employed solely 
and exclusively for the Respondent’s busi- 
ness and shall be painted in the Respond- 
ent’s colours, bearing the name “Gill” in 
prominent letters. The traccor licences and 
insurance are taken out by and in the 
name of the Respondent. By arrangement 
between the Respondent and the owner, the 
Respondent may undertake to handle all 
the accounting and keep the accounts of 
the owner in respect of the operation of 
the tractor in the Respondent’s service for 
a monthly service charge of ten dollars. 


An examination of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Respondent imposed upon the 
drivers and helpers pursuant to the agree- 
ment, shows that these are very far reach- 
ing as to the manner in which the driver, 
irrespective of whether he is the tractor 
Owner or simply the driver or assistant, 
shall do his work. These are the same rules 
and regulations that were applied by the 
Respondent and imposed upon owner driv- 
ers and helpers on tractors operated by the 
Respondent under the arrangements in 
effect prior to the end of December 1961. 

In the reasons for judgment delivered by 
McFarlane J. of the British Columbia Su- 
preme Court in the case of McDonald et 
al vs. Associated Fuels Ltd. et al (1954) 
3, D.L.R. 775, it was said in considering 
the tests to be applied in determining 
whether a person was a servant or an 
independent contractor: “There are many 
elements to be considered of which some 
are as follows: the nature of the task 
undertaken, the freedom of action allowed, 
the retention of the right to prescribe the 
exact work and of the power or right to 
direct the particular work to be done; the 
fact that the person in question devotes or 
may be bound to devote either the whole 
of his time to the work directed or so 
much thereof as the person directing the 
work shall require as and when the person 
receiving directions shall be given such 
directions.” 


The test to be applied here is in whom 
rests the right to say in what manner the 
work shall be done. 


It is apparent from the evidence pre- 
sented at the hearing that the Respondent 
has the right to exercise and does exercise 
very complete and far-reaching control over 
the manner in which the drivers of the 
tractors, without distinction as between 
owner drivers, or assistants, carry out and 
discharge their duties, including both how 
and when they do so. 
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Upon the basis of the evidence submitted 
to it the Board finds that the owner drivers, 
drivers and helpers in the proposed bar- 
gaining unit are employees within the 
meaning of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

No question has been raised as to the 
appropriateness of a bargaining unit com- 
posed of British Columbia-based drivers. 
In the circumstances of this case the Board 
finds a unit comprised of all employees of 
the Respondent based in British Columbia, 
classified as dock foreman, dockman, owner 
driver, assistant driver, and line driver, ex- 
cluding office staff, sales staff, despatchers, 
mechanics and shop employees, to be ap- 
propriate and that a majority of the em- 


ployees in the said unit were members in 
good standing of the applicant. 


An order for certification will issue ac- 
cordingly. 
(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 


Vice Chairman and Acting Chairman, 
For the Board. 


RALPH B. CAMPBELL, 
R. E. COcKING, 
For the Applicant. 


HAROLD FREEMAN, 
JAMES McDUuFF, 
For the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 1, 1962. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appoinied 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
The Canadian Union of Operating Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Division and Milliken Division), Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and Local 796 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


3. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners Union, Local 802, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


4. Canadian National Railways, Mul- 
grave, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


5. Sydney and Louisburg Railway Com- 
pany, Glace Bay, N.S., and Lodge No. 
684 of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

6. Canadian Marconi Company (CFCF- 
TV), Montreal, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., and Local 326 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

8. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Long 
Branch, Ont., and Canadian Guards Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


ij. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
The Canadian Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(see above). 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and System Division No. 7 of 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers (Con- 
ciation Officer: “G. "R. Currie) .(LG, 
March, p. 333). 

3. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(L.G., March, p. 333). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Division and Milliken Division), Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America (L.G., April, p. 444). 

2. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland 
Railway of Manitoba; and Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway Company, and the nego- 
tiating committee representing the Asso- 
ciated Non-Operating Unions (no concilia- 
tion officer previously appointed). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in February to deal 
with a dispute between British Columbia 
Towboat Owners’ Association (certain mem- 
ber companies), and Local 400 of the 
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-Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (L.G., April, p. 
444), was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of Cyril White of Van- 
couver as Chairman. Mr. White was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Ty ES Hees O.Carandalack a Lawson, 
both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the Asso- 
ciation and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau, Toronto (repre- 
senting 47 companies within federal juris- 
diction), and Locals 879, 880 and 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., April, p. 444), was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of 
Belleville, Ont. as Chairman. Judge Ander- 
son was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Michael O’Brien and Paul Siren, 
both of Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the Bureau 
and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, Leitch 
Transport Limited, Norris Grain Company 
Limited (Steamship Division) as_repre- 
sented by the Association of Lake Car- 
riers, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (L.G., April, p. 444). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service), Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
March, p. 334). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


3. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain and 
Prairie Regions, and including Newfound- 
land District), and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., Oct. 
1961, p. 1040). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain and 
Prairie Regions, and including Newfound- 
land District), and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., Oct. 
1961, p. 1040). 


2. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1657 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(checkers and cargo repairmen) (L.G., 
March, p. 334). 


3. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions), and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers (L.G., Feb., 
Dp. 158) 


4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Re- 
gions and Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany), and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., Feb., p. 158). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, Leitch Transport Limited 
and Norris Grain Company Limited (Steamship Division) 
as represented by The Association of Lake Carriers 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 


Statement by the Chairman 
Honourable Sir: 

The situation as to the proceedings of 
our Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
in the above matter, to date, is as follows: 

“I believe that, as the steps taken by 
the Union have prevented us from carrying 
out our statutory duties and making a 
Report to the Honourable Minister of 
Labour, no useful purpose can be served 
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from continuing the proceedings of the 
Board, if and when we are so permitted.” 


Respectfully yours, 
(92d.).G,. D. LA VIOLETIE. 
Chairman 
March 26, 1962. 
Statement by the Board Member 
Dear Sir: 


As you know, you have appointed as 
members of the Conciliation Board herein 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, Leitch Transport Limited 
and Norris Grain Company Limited (Steam- 
ship Division) as represented by The Asso- 


ciation of Lake Carriers, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Norman MacLeod Rogers, 





G. D. LaViolette as Chairman and J. Lari- 
viére and myself as members nominated 
respectively by the Union and the Company. 

After careful consideration of all the 
events associated with the attempts made 
by the Board to carry out its statutory 
duties in making a report to you, and in 
particular, the steps taken by the Union 
which have prevented us from carrying out 


Q.C., of Toronto, and Jean G. Lariviére of 
Montreal, nominees of the companies and 
union, respectively. 


The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Rogers. 


Under the circumstances, the Minister 
of Labour has accepted the statements filed 
by ne two members as the Report of the 

oard. 


The majority report is reproduced here. 


such duties and making such report, I 
believe that no useful purpose can be 
served by continuing the proceedings of 
the Board if and when we are so permitted. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) NORMAN MACLEOD ROGERS, 
Member. 


March 26, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian National Steamship Company Limited 


(Pacific Coast Service) 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed herein consisting of the 
Honourable J. M. Coady, Chairman, and 
G. A. MacMillan and John Drew, hereby 
submits pursuant to the provisions of the 
statute in that behalf its report as follows: 


1. The Board was somewhat delayed in 
arranging for sittings owing to the difficulty 
of arranging for a satisfactory date with 
the parties concerned, and the first sitting 
of the Board was not held until the 28th 
of February, 1962, this being a date agreed 
upon as being suitable to both parties. 


2. The Board sat in the board room of 
the Department of Labour, Federal Build- 
ing, Vancouver, B.C. which was provided 
for our use by Mr. Currie of that depart- 
ment. 


3. At the first sitting of the Board on 
February 28, the Canadian National was 
represented by Mr. Mason and others from 
that Company, and the Union by Mr. 
Heinekey and other representatives. 

4, At this meeting briefs were presented 
by the respective parties. Copies of these 
briefs are enclosed herewith. These were 
supplemented to some extent by the parties 
during the discussions that followed. Fol- 
lowing this there was an adjournment to 
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March 1, 1962, to give the members of 
the Board time to consider the respective 
positions taken by the parties and to give 
to the parties themselevs an opportunity to 
prepare replies to the briefs submitted. 


5. The Board sat again on March 1 when 
each party made its submissions in reply 
to the brief of the other, and the matters 
in dispute were thoroughly canvassed during 
the discussion that followed. Then the 
Board, in the absence of the parties con- 
cerned, considered the submissions of each, 
and in the afternoon of that same day 
called the parties separately before the 
Board and endeavoured to find some way 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Steamship Company Limited 
(Pacific Coast Service), Vancouver, and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable James M. Coady, Q.C., 
Vancouver. He was appointed by the Minis- 
ter in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, G. A. 
MacMillan and John Drew, both of Van- 
couver, nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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of bridging the difficulties between them, 
but to no avail. Generally speaking, each 
party stood firmly on the positions taken 
and the sitting was thereupon adjourned 
to the following morning. 

6. On the following morning, March 2, 
1962, the Board again sat and again inter- 
viewed the parties separately, setting before 
each the position taken by the other as 
disclosed in the discussions of the preced- 
ing afternoon, and the reasons advanced 
in support of the positions so taken. It 
was clear, however, after a somewhat 
lengthy discussion, that on the main issues 
the positions were quite irreconcilable. In 
the result the Board felt that it was not 
possible to effect any agreement between 
the parties, and the parties were so advised. 
They each expressed regrets that it was 
not possible to reconcile the differences and 
so the sittings of the Board were concluded. 

7. During earlier negotiations directly 
between the parties concerned, the parties 
had tentatively reached agreement on a 
number of matters in dispute, subject to 
agreement being concluded on the remain- 
ing matters. 

8. The remaining matters that the Board 
was called upon to consider, therefore, 
are as those set out in the brief of the 
Union on page 3 and are as follows: 

a. Welfare plan 

b. Statutory holidays 

c. Subsistence and room 

d. Laid-up ships 

e. Hours of work and overtime 

f. Dirty money 

g. Wages 

h. Deck department 

i. Termination clause. 


9. Generally speaking as to all of these, 
the Canadian National is willing to enter 
into an agreement on the same terms as 
provided in the agreement recently con- 
cluded between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Union dated the 
21st day of December, 1961 and expiring 
on January 1, 1964. This the Company 
points out is the last agreement signed. The 
employer also points out that this is an 
agreement covering a comparable service 
in most every respect and it is unreason- 
able to impose upon the Canadian Na- 
tional an agreement of more onerous terms 
than those found in the Canadian Pacific 
agreement. 

The Union does not agree that the CPR 
service is the most comparable service, and 
indicates that in its view the more com- 
parable service is that furnished by the 
Alaska Cruise Lines Ltd. A copy of the 
contract between the Union and the Alaska 
Cruise Lines Ltd. is enclosed. The Cana- 
dian National, in support of its submission 
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that the CPR provides the only comparable 
service, points out that each company 
operates from the port of Vancouver one 
ship during the summer season only. The 
business is designed to cater to tourist 
travel and is by its very nature the same— 
and is highly competitive as between them. 
It is a round-trip fare. The accommodation, 
service, and rates are essentially the same. 
The main difference is that the CPR round 
trip is for eight days—that of the Canadian 
National nine days. In each case it is 
essentially a passenger service. 

The Union, in support of its submission, 
points out that out of the 26 men of this 
Union employed on the Canadian National, 
all but six or seven are laid off at the 
end of the season and the same applies to 
the Alaska Cruise service, whereas on the 
CPR ship, the men laid off at the end of 
the season are then not out of employment, 
but having seniority, can then obtain em- 
ployment on other ships operated on this 
coast by the CPR. To this submission, the 
Canadian National replies that the number 
of ships in use by the CPR in the off- 
season is not sufficient to provide employ- 
ment for all of those laid off from the 
summer cruise ship, or if it does, it means 
that others, with less seniority or tem- 
porarily taken on, are laid off, and con- 
sequently from the standpoint of men 
displaced the result is about the same in 
each case. In any event, this does not, in 
the submission of the Canadian National, 
render the CPR service a less comparable 
one. 

10. Of these remaining matters that came 
before the Board for consideration, the 
most important are: 

a. Welfare plan 

b. Duration of the proposed agreement 

c. Wages 

d. Overtime 

e. Statutory holidays. 


11. If it had been possible to reach an 
agreement between the parties upon these 
items, then the other matters would be 
of minor importance and, we are assured by 
both parties, could be satisfactorily arranged 
between them. 

12. Welfare plan. The Union is asking 
for payment of 30 cents per man per payroll 
day whereas the employer agrees to pay 
30 cents per day worked. This is an increase 
of 10 cents per day over that provided by 
the former agreement. The employer points 
out that this is the rate provided in the new 
agreement arranged with the Canadian 
Pacific and is applicable until September 1, 
1962, when this rate is then increased to 
30 cents per payroll day. The Canadian 
National will agree to this increase. The 
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Alaska Cruise Lines Ltd. is presently pay- 
ing this increased rate. 

13. Time of Agreement. The Union re- 
quests an agreement for a period of approx- 
imately 14 months commencing September 
1, 1961, the date of the termination of 
the former agreement. This would be an 
agreement terminating about the end of 
the season of 1962. The Union wants this 
termination date because it says it will 
coincide with the termination date of the 
Alaska Cruise contract which will come up 
for consideration at that time. 

The Canadian National points to the 
CPR agreement and wants an agreement 
of the same duration. It should be stated 
that alternatively the Union is willing to 
consider a longer agreement. The one sug- 
gested by the Board was an agreement to 
extend to December 31, 1963. But the 
Union is only prepared to consider this, 
if the rate of pay is presently increased 
substantially over that rate that appears 
presently in the Alaska Cruise Lines con- 
tract. To this, of course, the Canadian 
National is unalterably opposed and refers 
again to the CPR contract. 


14. Wages. This is, perhaps, the most 
important issue between the parties. The 
Alaska Cruise contract presently provides 
for a scale of wages somewhat in excess 
of the new CPR contract but the wage scale 
of the latter contract while not in effect 
now, will come into effect in the CPR con- 
tract on or about the 1st day of May, 1963. 
The Union reguests that the wage scale 
of the Alaska Cruise Lines Ltd. presently 
in effect shall immediately come into effect 
if a new contract is made with the Cana- 
dian National, or at least will come into 
effect at the opening of the 1962 season. 


Canadian National takes the position that 
it is willing to enter into a contract with 
the same wage scale as that now provided 
by the new CPR contract with increases 
as therein provided, and which it points out 
will, in the course of time, reach that 
standard of wage which is presently pay- 
able under the Alaska Cruise contract. But 
the company is not prepared to grant that 
increase now. 


15. Overtime. The Union requests time 
and a half for overtime. The Company is 
willing to pay time and a quarter. That is 
the rate payable under the CPR contract 
and the Alaska Cruise Lines contract. 


16. Statutory holidays. The Union is ask- 
ing for nine statutory holidays. The Com- 
pany is willing to provide for seven. That 
is the number recognized in all its contracts 
and it wants to adhere to that. 


This then in summary is the position 
taken and adhered to by the parties herein. 
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The Act provides that the Board shall 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Minister. Our findings as to the issues 
and the position taken by the parties are 
as set out above. The parties have reached 
an impassé, it would seem. Neither will 
recede from the position taken. 

The most important issue is whether the 
wage scale presently payable under the 
Alaska Cruise contract should be made 
applicable now in any contract concluded 
with the Canadian National rather than at 
the dates set out in the CPR contract. The 
Union no doubt feels that if that were done, 
this would place it in a better bargaining 
position in dealing with the Alaska Cruise 
when its contract comes up for consideration 
at the end of the next season. In support 
of its position, the Union insists that the 
Alaska Cruise operation is the more com- 
parable service for the reason already set 
out. On the other hand, the submission of 
the Canadian National is that it requires 
parity with the CPR, and that notwith- 
standing what was urged by the Union 
as above set out. 

It is the view of the Chairman and Mr. 
MacMillan, one of the Board members, 
that the comparable service is that fur- 
nished by the CPR, notwithstanding what 
has been urged by the Union as herein- 
before set out. In the circumstances it is 
not reasonable, in their view, to require 
the Canadian National to enter into a 
contract more onerous in its terms than 
those appearing in the CPR contract. Mr. 
Drew, the other member of the Board, 
does not share this view. In his opinion, 
the Alaska Cruise Lines service is the more 
comparable service, and for the reasons 
advanced by the Union as already set out. 

The recommendation of the Chairman 
and Mr. MacMillan therefore is that in 
respect of the matters in dispute, the parties 
should enter into an agreement in the same 
terms as those set out in the CPR contract 
and for substantially the same period of 
time. Mr. Drew, it must be distinctly under- 
stood, does not agree with this recommen- 
dation. The recommendation is, therefore, 
submitted as that of the majority of the 
members of the Board and is not joined 
in by Mr. Drew. His signature to the report 
indicates his concurrence in the other 
features of the report only. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) J. M. Coapy, 
Chairman 

(Sed.) G. A. MACMILLAN, 
Member 

(Sgd.) JoHN DREw, 
Member 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., the 15th day 
of March, 1962. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence, 
Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence, 
Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions 
and including Newfoundland District), and 

| the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge René Lippé of Mont- 
real. He was appointed by the Minister in 

| the absence of a joint recommendation from 


| the other two members, T. R. Meighen, 

| Q.C., Montreal, and Douglas M. Fisher, 

M.P., Port Arthur, Ont., nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. 
The Report is reproduced here. 


This is the decision of the Board con- 
stituted by the Minister of Labour on 
August 3, 1961. 

The Board comprised T. R. Meighen, 
Q.C., representing the Company, Douglas 
M. Fisher, M.P., representing the Union, 





and chairman René Lippé, District Judge 
of the Magistrate’s Court of the Province 
of Quebec. 

The sittings were held at the CNR’s 
main office in Montreal. 

The members of the Board are pleased 
to inform the Minister that, during con- 
ciliation, the parties have settled their 
differences and that they have signed a 
collective agreement, a copy of which is 
attached to the present decision. 

The collective agreement is not repro- 
duced here. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member 


(Sgd.) DouGLAS FISHER, 
Member 
(Sgd.) RENE Lipp, 
Chairman 
Montreal, March 13, 1962. 





Presidential Commission Urges Railway Work Rules Revision 


Drastic revision of the work rules, com- 
pensation system and working conditions 
affecting the running trades on American 
railways was recommended in the report of 
a Presidential Commission. 

Some of the principal recommendations 
are: 

—Firemen should be gradually removed 
from all freight and yard service locomo- 
tive crews, beginning July 1. 

—The railroads should be given “an 
unlimited right to introduce technological 
change,” but the blow to workers displaced 
should be eased by providing them with 
partial pay for periods of up to three years, 
as well as with training to fit them for 
other jobs. 

_—Crew change requirements at inter- 
divisional terminals should be eliminated. 

—The complex system of remunerating 
the operating employees should be over- 
hauled. 

—Working hours should be shortened for 
many of the employees, and more over- 
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time pay should be provided to discourage 
management from working men long hours. 


—Overtime should be paid on the basis 
of time worked rather than on a combina- 
tion of time and distance. 


—Wages should be increased for about 
75 per cent of the employees who work 
longer hours than in most other industries, 
and for the remaining 25 per cent “who are 
working exceedingly short hours” more 
work should be provided to make up for 
reductions in hourly rates. 


—Retirement at age 65 should be made 
compulsory by 1967. 


The necessary changes, the report says, 
“can and should be achieved by collective 
bargaining.” 

The Presidential Commission consisted 
of 15 men, of whom five represented man- 
agement, five the employees, and five the 
public. The five public members were unan- 
imous in their recommendations, the five 
members representing management signed 
the report with reservations, and the five 
labour members dissented from the majority. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds finality of a British Columbia Workmen's 
Compensation Board decision. New Brunswick Appeal Court confirms injunction 
on picketing when strike illegal. British Columbia Supreme Court quashes 
arbitration award under collective agreement as based on an error of law 


The Supreme Court of Canada found 
constitutionally valid the provisions of the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act granting the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board the power to decide finally and con- 
clusively all matters and questions of fact 
and law arising under Part I of the Act, 
particularly whether or not an injury had 
arisen out of or in the course of employ- 
ment. 


In New Brunswick, the Court of Appeal 
upheld an injunction restraining picketing 
in support of a strike which was illegal 
under the Labour Relations Act. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
quashed an award of the arbitration board 
constituted under a collective agreement on 
the ground that the board, in asserting the 
company’s right under collective agreement 
to dismiss employees without cause, pro- 
vided that a proper notice was given, made 
an error of law when deciding an issue of 
law not specifically referred to it. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...upholds finality of Workmen's Compensation 
Board decision refusing compensation to widow 


On December 15, 1961, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, dismissing an appeal from 
the judgment of the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal, held that the decision of the 
B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Board on 
whether an injury had been caused by an 
accident arising out of and in the course 
of employment under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, was within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Board and such decision 
was final and conclusive and not open to 
review. 


The judgment of the Court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Judson, who briefly reviewed 
the circumstances of the dispute. The widow 
of the late John Farrell who died in Feb- 


This section, prepared by the Legislat 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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ruary, 1959, while working at the North 
Vancouver General Hospital, applied for 
compensation on behalf of herself and four 
children. The Board decided that the work- 
man died from natural causes and that his 
death was not the result of an accident 
arising out of and in the course of his 
employment. 

Then the widow moved in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia for mandamus 
with certiorari in aid to quash the Board’s 
decision and assess the compensation. The 
Court ordered the Board to file all the 
material that it had before it, including a 
transcript of the evidence given at the 
inquest of the deceased workman. The 
material showed that the workman, unknown 
to himself or to anyone else, suffered from 
a serious heart disease and that he was 
found dead after having engaged in some 
physical exertion which his work at the 
hospital required. 

The judge who heard the motion exam- 
ined the material before him, and came 
to a conclusion contrary to that of the 
Board. He held that the death was the 
result of an accident arising out of and in 
the course of employment, and directed the 
assessment and payment of compensation 
to the widow and dependants €L.G. 1960, 
p. 941). 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Judson, the 
judge really conducted a rehearing of the 
whole application by way of appeal, a 
procedure which is not provided for by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and is 
beyond the competence of a judge sitting on 
4 motion for certiorari. Therefore, the deci- 
sion in question was properly set aside by 
the Court of Appeal (L.G., May 1961, p. 
474). 

In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, the issue 
in the case under review was a very simple 
one——whether there was an accident arising 


ion Branch, reviews labour laws as_ they are 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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out of and in the course of employment. 
This issue, in his opinion, was unquestion- 
ably within the jurisdiction of the Board 
under Part I of the Act, and even if there 
was an error, whether in law or fact, it 
was made within the exercise of the juris- 
diction and was not open to any judicial 
review, including certiorari. 


Section 76(1) of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act provides: 

S. 76(1) The Board shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to inquire into, hear, and determine 
all matters and questions of fact and law aris- 
ing under this Part and the action or decision 
of the Board thereon shall be final and con- 
clusive and shall not be open to question or 
review in any Court, and no proceedings by 
or before the Board shall be restrained by 
injunction, prohibition, or other process or 
proceeding in any Court or be removable by 
certiorari or otherwise into any Court; and 
without restricting the generality of the fore- 
going the Board shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to inquire into, hear, and determine:— 

(a) The question whether an injury has 

arisen out of or in the course of an 
employment within the scope of. this 
Partisee 


On two occasions (Dom. Canners Ltd. v. 
Costanza (1923) S.C.R. 46 and O’Krane v. 
Alceyon Shipping Co. Ltd. (1961) S.C.R. 
299), the Supreme Court of Canada held 
that no court had the power to decide in 
an action whether a case is one for com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act or whether the right of action is 
taken away by Part I of the Act. These 
judgments are of general application to all 
questions which arise for decision under 
Part I of the Act and which, by the very 
terms of Section 76(1), are within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Board and on 
which the decision of the Board is final 
and conclusive and not open to judicial 
review. 

Mr. Justice Judson dealt also with the 
constitutional aspect of the case. The judge 
who heard the motion held that Section 
76(1) of the Act was ultra vires of the 
provincial legislature on two grounds: (1) 
that the legislature has no jurisdiction to 
prevent a review by the courts of a decision 
of the Board upon questions of law since 
that deprives the subject of his right of 
access to the courts; and (2) that, by such 
legislation, the Board is constituted a 
superior district or county court or a tri- 
bunal analogous thereto and the members 
of which, not having been appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council pursuant 
to Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, 
have no power or authority to exercise 
judicial functions. 

The Court of Appeal ruled against both 
these grounds and, on appeal to the 
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Supreme Court, any attack on the Board 
on the ground of infringement of Section 
96 of the B.N.A. Act was abandoned. In 
Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, if an argu- 
ment based upon Section 96 of the B.N.A. 
Act was untenable, the other argument 
based upon right of access to the courts 
fell with it. 


Further, Mr. Justice Judson added that 
the restrictions on the legislative powers of 
the province to confer jurisdiction on boards 
must be derived by implication from the 
provisions of Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act. 
Short of an infringement of this section, 
if the legislation is otherwise within the 
provincial power, there is no constitutional 
rule against the enactment of Section 76(1). 
Farrell et al. v. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (1962), 37 W.W.R., Part 1, p. 39. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court... 
(Appeal Division). . . 


-.-upholds injunction restraining picketing and 
granting of damages caused by illegal strike 


On September 20, 1961, the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court, Appeal Division, in 
a dispute between a group of trade union 
organizers and Acme Construction Com- 
pany of Saint John, N.B., dismissed an 
appeal from the judgment of the Chancery 
Division awarding damages of $6,344.22 
against certain union members who were 
participating or engaging in picketing in 
support of an illegal strike and granting 
an injunction restraining such picketing 
CL Ga LoSo.” padi 

The Court of Appeal noted that the 
material facts in the case under review 
were much the same as those in Gagnon 
et al. v. Foundation Maritime Ltd., in which 
case the judgment of the Appeal Court 
(L.G. 1960, p. 605) was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Canada (L.G., September 
1961, p. 939). 

Relying on the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in the Gagnon case, the 
court held, in the dispute under review, 
that, since the local union had not been 
certified, the strike was unlawful by virtue 
of Section 22 of the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Act. The union members com- 
bined to compel recognition of their unions 
without certification and, as in the Gagnon 
case, were using unlawful means in their 
attempt to do so. The company was there- 
fore entitled to an injunction restraining 
all picketing, even though it may have 
been peaceful. Merloni et al. v. Acme 
Construction Co. Ltd., (1962), 31 D.L.R. 
(2d), Part 7, p. 528. 
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British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


..-.quashes an arbitration award because 
of an error ot law on tace of award 


On November 30, 1961, Mr. Justice 
McInnes of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court, in proceedings initiated by a union, 
quashed an arbitration award on the ground 
that the arbitration board, deciding an issue 
of law not specifically referred to it, made 
an error of law. 


A collective agreement between Local 
212 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America and 
Columbia Packing Co. Ltd. provided for 
the final settlement of disputes during the 
life of the agreement by arbitration. 

Two female employees of the company 
were given notice terminating their services 
pursuant to Section 7 of the collective 
agreement, which read as follows: 


Section 7 

Notice or Pay in lieu of Notice 

The former further agrees that in the event 
of the employer desiring to dismiss an employee 
hereunder who has been in the employ of the 
employer for over five (5) years, that such 
employee shall be given four (4) weeks notice 
in writing, or shall be paid four weeks wages 
in lieu thereof, and that any employee who has 
been employed over two (2) years, but not over 
five (5) years, shall be given two (2) weeks 
notice in writing, or paid two (2) weeks wages 
in lieu thereof, and further that after 30 days 
from date of employment any other employee 
other than a part-time employee shall be 
entitled to one week’s notice in writing, or 
one week’s wages in lieu thereof; provided 
however that the employer shall not be 
deemed obligated to give any notice what- 
soever, or to give any pay in lieu thereof to 
any employee who is guilty of rank insubor- 
dination, dishonesty, drunkenness, or obvious 
disloyalty, or absence without leave except 
where the employee has a bona fide reason 
for such absence. 


The two employees concerned and the 
union involved thought that it was a case 
of wrongful dismissal and the grievance 
procedure had been invoked pursuant to 
Section 8(b) of the collective agreement, 
which read as follows: 

Section 8 

Union’s Recognition of Management’s Rights 

(b) Any employee alleging wrongful dis- 
missal may place his allegation before 
the union representative and if the 
union representative considers that the 
objection of the employee has merit, the 
dismissal shall become a grievance, and 
be subjected to the grievance procedure 
as established by this Agreement. 

The secretary-manager of the union wrote 
two letters to the company’s president on 
May 2, 1961, submitting a grievance on 
behalf of each of the employees concerned 
stating that, in the company’s letters of 
dismissal, no reason for the dismissal was 
given and that, in the union’s opinion, 
there was no reason for dismissal. The 
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union requested that the employees be 
reinstated and reimbursed for any time 
lost following dismissal and prior to rein- 
statement. 

Negotiations with the employer for rein- 
statement having failed, the union, in a 
letter dated May 17, required submission of 
the grievance to a Board of Arbitration 
and such Board was duly constituted. 

Section 13 of the collective agreement 
provided that grievances shall be submitted 
to the Arbitration Board in writing and 
“shall clearly specify the nature of the 
issue”’, 

In the opinion of the Board, counsel for 
the parties could not agree on the precise 
wording of the terms of reference. How- 
ever, the statements filed by the union 
with the company in the letters mentioned 
above were, in the opinion of the Board, 
sufficiently wide “to cover the various issues 
raised at the hearing before the Board.” 


Mr. Justice McInnes disagreed with the 
Board’s position in this respect. To him, 
there was only one issue in the letters 
stating the grievance and that was whether 
or not the two employees were wrongfully 
dismissed. 


At the hearing before the Board, it was 
alleged by the union that the employees 
had been discharged because they had 
refused to sign a petition which was being 
circulated for decertification of the union 
as a bargaining agent of the employees of 
the company. The company denied this. 
and relied in the main on two defences in 
support of its dismissal of these employees. 
One, that under Section 7 it had a right 
to give any employee notice and, as it had 
given notice pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 7, the employees had no grievance. 
Alternatively, the company said the em- 
ployees were discharged for good cause. 


The Board accepted the company’s 
contention that Section 7 of the collective 
agreement gave the company authority to 
dismiss any employe whether there was 
cause or not upon giving the requisite 
notice called for by Section 7. The Board 
then found that in the case of one of 
the employees sufficient notice had been 
given and dismissed her grievance. In the 
case of the other employee, the Board found 
that insufficient notice had been given and, 
in consequence, awarded her a sum of 
money in lieu of the proper notice that 
should have been given. Having done this, 
the Board then proceeded to inquire into: 
the actual causes of dismissal. In this. 
respect, the Board found that the causes. 
for dismissal as submitted by the company 
were unfounded, and stated that if they 
had to decide the matter of whether the 
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employees were wrongfully dismissed or 
not, they would hold that they had been. 


The ruling of the majority of the Arbitra- 
tion Board was that the dismissals were 
wrongful, but the company had a right to 
dismiss without cause (but with a proper 
notice) under Section 7 of the collective 
agreement. 


The question before Mr. Justice McInnes 
was whether he had jurisdiction to set aside 
the award. In deciding this question, he 
relied on a number of cases, the most 
recent of which was Re The Bay Co. (B.C.) 
Ltd. & Local 170 of the Pipefitting Industry 
(1960), 24 D.L.R. (2) 582, in which Mr. 
Justice Wilson dealt with the power of 
the court to set aside the award of an 
arbitration board. Mr. Justice Wilson re- 
ferred to two cases; one was Govt. of 
Kelantan v. Duff Development Co., (1923), 
A.C. 395; the other was the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in Faubert 
& Watts v. Temagami Mining Co., (1960), 
S.C.R. 235. In the latter case, the Supreme 
Court stated that there was: 

A clear distinction between a case where 
disputes are referred to an arbitrator in the 
decision of which a question of law becomes 
material from the case in which a specific 
question of law has been referred to him for 
decision. In the first, the Court can interfere 
if and when any error of law appears on the 
face of the award but in the latter case no 
such interference is possible upon the ground 


that it so appears that the decision upon the 
question of law is an erroneous one. 


Relying on both decisions, Mr. Justice 
Wilson held that “no interference is pos- 
sible” however erroneous the decision, upon 
a point of law clearly referred to the arbi- 
trators for decision. 


Mr. Justice McInnes, in the case under 
review, referred also to F. R. Absalom 
Ltd. v. Gt. Western (London) Garden Vil- 
lage Society Ltd., (1933), A.C. 598, where 
Lord Russell of Killowen quoted from the 
judgment of the Privy Council in the case 
of Attorney-General for Manitoba v. Kelly 
(1922), 1 A.C. 268, the following passage: 

Where a question of law has not specifically 
been referred to an umpire, but is material 
in the decision of matters which have been 
referred to him, and he makes a mistake, 
apparent on the face of the award, an award 
can be set aside on the ground that it contains 
an error of law apparent on the face of the 


award. 

Relying on these and other judgments 
dealing with the matter of setting aside an 
arbitration award, Mr. Justice McInnes 
arrived at the conclusion that, if the 
majority of the Board of Arbitrators in the 
‘case under review had answered the question 
specifically submitted to them, their award 
could not be set aside, no matter how 
erroneous it might be. 
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The question therefore before the court 
was—had they done so? In his opinion, 
they had not, because the letters of May 2 
from the union to the company submitting 
the grievances, and the letter of May 17 
requiring a Board of Arbitration, formu- 
lated the issue to be decided by the Board, 
amounting to a question—Were these two 
employees wrongfully dismissed? Section 
8(b) of the collective agreement gave to 
an employee alleging wrongful dismissal the 
right to initiate proceedings to have the 
matter determined by arbitration unless the 
issue could be amicably disposed of. 

In order to determine this issue, the 
Board would be required to hear evidence 
and to determine the facts which led to the 
dismissal. It would then make a determina- 
tion in law as to whether, under the terms 
of the contract, the dismissal was justified. 
In short, it would involve, on the part of 
the Arbitration Board, the determination of 
a question of mixed fact and law. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice McInnes, 
the Board did not proceed under Section 
8(b) but adopted the argument of the em- 
ployer that Section 7 gave the employer 
the right to dismiss any employee on notice, 
irrespective of whether there was cause for 
dismissal or not. In interpreting Section 7, 
the Board felt that this section gave the 
employer some special powers of dismissal. 

Actually, according to Mr. Justice Mc- 
Innes, Section 7 derogates from the com- 
mon law right of an employer to dismiss 
anyone without cause on proper notice, and, 
in the case of employees such as the two 
women involved, who were employed on 
a weekly basis, at common law they could 
have been given one week’s notice. Section 
7 provided that they were entitled to addi- 
tional notice, depending upon their length 
of service. 


The proviso to Section 7 merely restated 
the common law that, if just cause exists 
for dismissal, an employee may be dis- 
charged without notice. However, Mr. Jus- 
tice McInnes continued, the provisions of 
Section 8(b) of the collective agreement 
materially affected the provisions of Section 
7 because they gave the right to an em- 
ployee, who said she was wrongfully dis- 
charged, to have the matter submitted to 
arbitration and the cause of the dismissal 
established and, if that cause was held 
to be insufficient, the employee was entitled 
to be reinstated under the provisions of 
Section 8(d) which read as follows: 


S. 8 (d) In the event that decision is made 
to reinstate an employee, he or she shall 
receive pay for time lost following dismissal 
and prior to reinstatement, in an amount suffi- 
cient to make up the difference between any 
monies received by that employee for other 
employment, and his or her full pay. 
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An arbitration Board may grant such lesser 
settlement, but not less than 50% of the em- 
ployee’s regular salary, as believed proper due 
to all circumstances surrounding dismissal. 

The reason for the insertion of Section 
8(b) in the collective agreement was 
obvious considering the provisions of Sec- 
tion 8(c) which read as follows: 

S. 8 (c) No employee shall be discharged or 
discriminated against for any lawful union 
activity, or for serving on a union committee 
outside of business hours, or for reporting to 
the union the violation of any provision of 
this agreement. 

And the proviso to Section 7 further 
provided that a notice was not necessary to 
any employee who was guilty of insubor- 
dination, dishonesty, drunkenness, obvious 
disloyalty or absence without leave. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice McInnes, 
if, as the Board had held, Section 7 gave 
an unlimited right to the employer to dis- 
miss any employee on notice, then an 
employer who wished to dismiss an em- 
ployee for union activities or for any of 
the matters referred to in Section 8(c), 
could, without giving any reason for dis- 
missal, give notice under Section 7 and 
thereby, to all intents and purposes, render 
Section 8(b) inoperative. Similarly, it was 
conceivable that an employer might suspect 
an employee of dishonesty, but, not wishing 
to rely upon this as a ground for dismissal 
because of being faced with proceedings 
under Section 8(b), would elect to dismiss 
the employee on notice under Section 7. 
On the basis of the majority award, the 
employer would be quite justified in so 
doing and would not then be called upon 
to assign any cause for dismissal. 

Further, Mr. Justice McInnes added that 
Section 7 could not be used by the employer 


to bar any inquiry under Section 8(b) and, 
if the employees in question felt that they 
had a grievance, they had a right to have 
the matter submitted to arbitration and 
were entitled to a finding on the cause for 
their dismissal and a determination as to 
whether or not they were wrongfully dis- 
missed. 

Mr. Justice McInnes came to the con- 
clusion that, in disposing of the matter 
under Section 7 of the collective agreement 
without regard to the provisions of Section 
8(b), the majority of the Board had brought 
themselves squarely within the dicta of 
Lord Russell of Killowen in the Absalom 
case when he said that it was essential to 
keep the case where disputes were referred 
to an arbitrator, in the decision of which 
a question of law became material, distinct 
from the case in which a specific question 
of law had been referred to him for 
decision. 

In the case under review, the majority 
of the Board had founded its award upon 
the company’s submission that Section 7 
enabled it to by-pass the provisions of 
Section 8(b). That, in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice McInnes, was not the specific ques- 
tion referred to the Board and its members 
have decided a question of law which, in 
their judgment, became material distinct 
from the specific question which had been 
referred to them. The Board’s conclusion 
in law as to applicability of Section 7 was 
wrong and consequently the award must be 
set aside. Re Columbia Packing Co. Ltd. 
and Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO) 
Local..212, (1962)9i314D.b.Re (2d) ,..Part 
Zayas LOZ 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta Board of Industrial Relations issues four special orders governing 
inexperienced garment workers, the ambulance industry, travelling salesmen 
and social welfare workers. Some licensing requirements revised in Manitoba 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Ap- 
prenticeship Act governing the carpentry 
trade have been re-issued with some changes 
in the provisions relating to certificates of 
qualification and educational requirements 
for apprentices. The new regulations were 
gazetted on February 28 at Alta. Reg. 
74/62. 

As before, any person with at least four 
years of experience in the carpentry trade 
may apply for examination for a certificate 
of qualification as a carpenter. A new pro- 
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vision stipulates, however, that an appli- 
cant who has been a registered apprentice 
in the trade in Alberta and has failed to 
complete his obligations under the Act 
must do so before a certificate of qualifi- 
cation may be issued to him. 

If a candidate fails to obtain the required 
pass mark, four alternatives are open to the 
Local Advisory Committee. It may recom- 
mend that he be granted a certificate of 
qualification, provided it believes that his 
age, experience, employer’s reports and 
examination results warrant such action; 
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or that he be re-examined after a minimum 
waiting period of six months; or that he 
register aS an apprentice and complete his 
training; or it may declare him ineligible 
for a certificate. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for apprentice carpenters is now Grade IX 
or its equivalent, instead of Grade VIII. 
The minimum age for apprentices remains 
16 years. 

As before, the term of apprenticeship is 
four years, including the three-month pro- 
bationary period with the customary al- 
lowance for technical or vocational training 
or previous experience in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to five, except that the Local 
Advisory Committee now has authority to 
recommend that additional apprentices be 
employed. In line with the usual practice, 
an employer who is himself a journeyman 
or employs one journeyman is again al- 
lowed to have one apprentice. 

The provisions relating to educational and 
technical classes, practical training, annual 
certificates of progress, completion of ap- 
prenticeship certificates and wage rates are 
unchanged. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
has issued two new special minimum wage 
orders providing for the payment of lower 
minimum rates to learners in the garment 
industry, and establishing a minimum wage 
of 85 cents an hour for certain employees 
in the ambulance industry. The new orders 
were gazetted February 28 to take effect 
from date of publication. 

An hours of work and minimum wage 
order gazetted the same day raised the 
minimum weekly wage of travelling sales- 
men from $30 to $34. Another provided for 
conditional exemptions from the hours and 
overtime legislation for social welfare work- 
ers and certain other municipal employees. 


Garment Industry 


The new special minimum wage order for 
the garment industry, No. 17 (1962), pro- 
vides for the payment of lower rates to 
learners under permit from the Board, sub- 
ject to certain limitations. 

Before making the order, the Board held 
a public hearing at which employers, em- 
ployees, trade union representatives and 
other organizations interested in the welfare 
of workers were invited to make submissions 
concerning proposals to introduce lower 
minimum rates for learners. 

The new order for the garment industry 
provides that, on the application of the 
employer, the Board may issue a permit 
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authorizing the employer to pay female 
employees with less than eight weeks ex- 
perience in the garment industry at a rate 
below the prescribed minimum wage. 

If a learner’s permit is granted, the 
minimum payable in places with a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 is $28 a week for the 
first four weeks of employment and $30 for 
the second four weeks. In other parts of the 
Province, inexperienced female employees 
in the garment industry must be paid at 
least $24 a week during the first four-week 
period and at least $26 during the second. 
The regular minimum for full-time adult 
workers is $34 a week in centres with a 
population of over 5,000 and $30 elsewhere. 

The order also imposes a quota, providing 
that the total number of inexperienced em- 
ployees employed by any employer may not 
exceed 25 per cent of the total number of 
workers employed in the garment industry. 
However, an employer who has fewer than 
four employees may hire one inexperienced 
garment worker. 


Ambulance Industry 


Order No. 34 (1962), the first such 
order to be issued in Alberta, applies to 
all persons employed as ambulance drivers 
and attendants by employers operating 
class A ambulances. 

A class A ambulance is defined in the 
regulations under the Public Service Ve- 
hicles Act as a commercial ambulance 
operated in or out of the cities of Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, Lethbridge and/or suburbs 
thereof. 

Ambulance drivers and attendants in this 
category must now be paid at least 85 
cents an hour. For any period of employ- 
ment of less than four consecutive hours, 
the minimum is $3.40. 

These employees are now permitted to 
work up to 10 hours in a day and up to 
60 hours in a week at straight-time rates. 
However, if they work beyond these limits, 
they must be paid one-and-one-half their 
regular rate for every such hour worked. 

The order further provides that, if these 
employees are customarily on duty between 
the hours of 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. and are 
provided with adequate sleeping accommo- 
dation, 14 hours of such duty is to be 
considered the equivalent of 10 hours of 
work. 

Ambulance drivers and attendants are 
also granted a conditional exemption from 
the order dealing with split shifts, No. 21 
(1952), which requires working hours to 
be confined within a 10- or 12-hour period 
following commencement of work, depend- 
ing on the location. Order No. 34 (1962) 
provides that hours of work may be per- 
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formed within a 14-hour period following 
commencement of work in the case of 
employees normally employed between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. and within a 
12-hour period in the case of other em- 
ployees. The order stipulates, however, that 
no employer may require ambulance drivers 
or attendants to work beyond these limits. 


Commercial Travellers 


The revised hours of work and minimum 
wage order for commercial travellers, No. 
25 (1962), has a slightly broader coverage 
than the order it replaces. It applies not 
only to commercial travellers, commercial 
agents and salesmen for a commercial agent 
licensed under the Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act, automobile, truck and bus 
salesmen, but also covers mobile home 
salesmen, farm machinery salesmen and 
persons selling heavy duty construction and 
road construction equipment. 


As previously indicated, the minimum 
wage for salesmen in these categories has 
been increased from $30 to $34 a week, 
the minimum set for employees in centres 
with a population of over 5,000 under 
Order No. 2 (1961). As formerly, the order 
permits wages to be adjusted so that every 
employee receives the minimum wage pro- 
vided the period of adjustment does not 
exceed one month. 


As before, these classes of salesmen are 
exempted from the general minimum wage 
orders and from the hours provisions of 
the Act, which means that they may work 
beyond the prescribed daily and weekly 
limits and are not entitled to overtime. 


Social Welfare Workers, Other Employees 


Order No. 33 (1962) applies to social 
welfare workers, probation officers, dairy 
inspectors, recreation directors and sanitary 
inspectors employed full-time and paid on a 
monthly basis by any city, town, new town, 
village, county, municipal district or health 
unit. 


The new order permits these classes of 
employees to work beyond the daily and 
weekly limits set in the Act and in orders 
of the Board, and also exempts them from 
the split shift provisions. However, if these 
employees work beyond the prescribed 
limits, they must be granted a number of 
hours off duty with pay during regular 
working hours equivalent to one and one- 
half times the number of overtime hours 
worked. Employees who are granted time 
off are not entitled to overtime. 

The hours off duty may be accumulated, 
in which case they must be granted at a 
time agreeable to both the employer and 
the employee. The order also stipulates 
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that accumulated hours off duty must be 
granted not later than immediately follow- 
ing the employee’s next annual vacation. 


British Columbia Hours and Wages Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has issued an order revising the 
list of officers authorized to issue overtime 
permits. It enables the Chairman of the 
Board, the chief industrial relations officer 
and the supervisor of the Vancouver office 
to issue temporary permits to industrial 
undertakings allowing employees, in excep- 
tional cases, to work longer than eight 
hours in a day and 44 in a week. 


The order further provides that industrial 
relations officers stationed outside the cities 
of Vancouver and Victoria may issue tem- 
porary permits extending hours for periods 
not exceeding two weeks. 


The new order was gazetted March 22, 
replacing regulations made December 20, 
1946 and November 7, 1952. 


Manitoba Acts 
Manitoba Barbers’ Act 


The regulations under the Manitoba Bar- 
bers’ Act respecting the examination and 
licensing of barbers have been revised. The 
new regulations (Man. Reg. 23/62) apply 
in Metropolitan Winnipeg and in all other 
incorporated cities and towns in the prov- 
ince. 


The same classes of licences are provided 
for master barbers, journeyman barbers 
and improver barbers, but some of the 
requirements have been changed. 


A master barber’s licence may now be 
issued only to a person with at least two 
years experience as a journeyman barber 
and authorizes the holder to operate a bar- 
ber shop only at the address shown on the 
licence. The regulations also stipulate that 
no person may operate a barber shop or 
employ improver or journeyman barbers 
unless he holds a valid master barber’s 
licence. They further provide that, if two 
or more barbers work in the same shop, 
at least one must have a master barber’s 
licence in respect of that shop. 


To qualify for a journeyman barber’s 
licence, an applicant must have had a 
minimum of 18 months experience as a 
licensed improver barber in a shop oper- 
ated by a qualified master barber, or must 
have worked as a barber for at least two 
years in another jurisdiction after a period 
of training as a student or apprentice bar- 
ber. The holder of a journeyman barber’s 
licence may work only in the employment 
of or in partnership with a master barber. 
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An improver barber’s licence authorizes 
the holder to work under the direct super- 
vision of a licensed master or journeyman 
barber. Such a licence may be issued to a 
person who has had not less than 1,000 
hours training in a barber school registered 
under the Trade-schools Regulation Act, 
or has had equivalent training or experience 
in another province or country. A person 
who fails to attain the required pass mark 
for a journeyman barber’s licence may also 
be granted an improver barber’s licence on 
the recommendation of the Board. 

With certain exceptions, journeyman and 
master barber licences expire on the March 
31 following date of issue. An improver 
barber’s licence ceases to be valid after the 
holder has been employed as a barber for 
18 months. The holder of such a licence 
must then apply for a journeyman baber’s 
licence if he wishes to continue to work as 
a barber. In no case will an improver bar- 
ber’s licence be valid after two years from 
date of issue. 

As before, the regulations set a quota for 
improver barbers. A master barber may 
employ only one improver barber but may 
engage one additional improver barber for 
each additional two journeyman barbers 
employed in that shop. The regulations 
further stipulate that an improver barber 
must work under the direct supervision of 
a master barber and may not rent a part of 
a barber shop in which to carry on business 
as a self-employed person. 

The regulations make it mandatory for 
barber shops to close on the seven statutory 
holidays specified. 


Manitoba Hairdressers’ Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Hair- 
dressers’ Act dealing with the licensing of 
hairdressers and hairdressing salons were 
gazetted as Man. Reg. 22/62 on March Leh, 
replacing Man. Reg 6/45. 

The new regulations have a somewhat 
wider coverage than the former regulations, 
applying in Brandon as well as in Metro- 
politan Winnipeg. 

Four classes of licences are again pro- 
vided for, but most of the titles have been 
changed. Instead of Owners’, master hair- 
dressers’, operators’ and improvers’ licences, 
the new regulations provide for hairdress- 
ing salon licences, operators’ licences, im- 
provers’ licences and specialists’ certificates. 

A hairdressing salon licence authorizes 
the holder to operate a hairdressing busi- 
hess only at the address shown on the 
licence. A_ hairdresser holding either an 
operator’s licence or an improver’s licence 
may work in any licensed hairdressing salon. 
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A person with a specialist certificate for 
beauty treatment or manicuring may work 
only at the specialty described on the 
licence. 


To qualify for a hairdressing salon 
licence, a person must have had at least 
two years exprience as the holder of an 
operator’s licence and must work in that 
hairdressing salon, or must employ at least 
one person with two or more years ex- 
perience as the holder of an operator’s 
licence. 


A candidate for an operator’s licence 
must have had a minimum of 12 months ex- 
perience as a licensed improver hairdresser 
under the direct supervision of a person 
holding an operator’s licence. A person 
with two or more years of acceptable ex- 
perience in another jurisdiction may also 
apply for an operator’s licence, provided he 
has worked as a hairdresser for at least one 
year after a period of training as a student 
or apprentice hairdresser. 


An improver’s licence may be issued to 
a person with a minimum of 1,000 hours 
of training in a hairdressing school regis- 
tered under the Trade-schools Regulation 
Act who has qualified for an operator’s 
licence examination but has failed to ob- 
tain the required pass mark. 


Before any licence may be issued, the 
applicant must pass the prescribed examin- 
ation and satisfy the Board of Examiners 
that he has had the required training and 
experience. However, the Minister of La- 
bour may issue a hairdressing salon licence 
without examination to an applicant who is 
not himself a licensed operator but employs 
at least one person who is. The regulations 
also stipulate that a person applying for a 
hairdressing salon licence must satisfy the 
Board that his premises meet the standards 
laid down in the regulations under the 
Public Health Act. 


Operators’, specialists’ and hairdressing 
salon licences will expire on March 31 
following date of isue. An improver’s li- 
cence will cease to be valid as soon as 
the holder has had 12 months experience in 
the trade, the regulations stipulating that 
the holder must then apply for examination 
for an operator’s licence. In no case will an 
improver’s licence be valid for more than 
two years from date of issue. 


Unlike the former rules, the new regula- 
tions impose a quota on improvers. Only 
one improver hairdresser may be employed 
in a salon with only one licensed operator, 
the regulations further providing that one 
additional improver may be engaged for 
each two additional operators employed. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation ot 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of February down 
17.5 per cent from total on same date last year, statistics* show. Included 
in the 718,700 claimants were 207,300 seasonal or fishing benefit claimants 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on February 28 numbered 718,700. 
This was nearly 3 per cent more than the 
January figure of 698,500, but for the sec- 
ond month in succession the total was 
about 17.5 per cent below that of the cor- 
responding month in 1961. The February 
1961 figure was 872,800. 


The February total includes seasonal bene- 
fit and fishing claimants numbering 207, 
300, compared with 174,200 such claim- 
ants on January 31 and 249,600 on Febru- 
ary 28, 1961. 


The proportion of claimants entitled to 
seasonal benefit was 29 per cent, which was 
the same as last year. 


Males accounted for more than 80 per 
cent of the decline from last year in the 
number of claimants. Claimants for regular 
benefit were 112,000 fewer than in 1961; 
seasonal benefit claimants, 42,000 fewer. 


On February 1, claimants for benefit were 
estimated to amount to 17 per cent of the 
insured population. On the same date last 
year the proportion was 20 per cent. 


Persons on continuous claim for 13 
weeks or more comprised a quarter of the 
total on February 28, but more than a 
third of the female claimants were in this 
category. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in February numbered 205,600, 
which was 114,600 fewer than in January 
and 29,000 under the total for February 
1961. 


Compared with the previous month, in- 
itial claims dropped 38 per cent and re- 
newals 28 per cent. Compared with Febru- 
ary 1961, both initial and renewal claims 
were 12 per cent fewer. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


bits ise Mietes Sie eee. 

About 97,600 or two-thirds of the Febru- 
ary initial claims, were identified as new 
cases, the remainder being from persons 
exhausting regular* benefit and seeking 
re-establishment of credits, under either the 
regular or the seasonal benefit provisions. 
This reflects the shift from regular to sea- 
sonal benefit that accelerates as the winter 
progresses. 

In December, for example, almost 90 
per cent of the initial claims were classed 
as new cases. In January, this proportion 
was under 80 per cent. Since the minimum 
authorization on a regular claim is 12 
weeks, exhaustions during January and 
February do not include persons establish- 
ing regular benefit during December or 
subsequently. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in February was estimated at 590,- 
400, compared with 561,000 in January 
and 737,400 in February 1961. 

Payments totalled $58,000,000 almost 
the same as in January but $13,000,000 
less than the $71,000,000 paid out in Feb- 
ruary 1961. 





*The minimum authorization on seasonal benefit 
claims is 12 weeks (except where the commence- 
ment date is later than March 3); thus no exhaus- 
tions would occur before February 18. However, the 
chance that persons may exhaust seasonal benefit 
and re-file at once is very small, as they are not 
entitled to a second seasonal benefit, but must fulfil 
the usual requirements for regular benefit. 
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The average weekly payment was $24.56 
in February, $24.57 in January, and $24.07 
in February 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for February showed that insurance books 
or contribution cards had been issued to 
5,044,685 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1961. 

At February 28, registered employers 
numbered 336,115, a decrease of 322 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 10,087 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement. officers 
across Canada. Of these 6,643 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 


and 178 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,266 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 257 cases, 
59 against employers and 198 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 2,083.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in February totalled $26,- 
729,486.50, compared with $30,371,516.41 
in January and $27,874,700.13 in February 
1961. 

Benefits paid in February totalled $57,- 
988,338.19, compared with $57,799,309.93 
in January and $70,988,923.23 in Febru- 
ary 1961. 

The balance in the Fund on February 
28 was $104,618,453.34; on January 31 it 
was $135,877,305.03 and on February 28, 
1961 it was $240,627,927.00. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1927, January 19, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, whose case has been selected as a test 
case, lost his employment as a coi] assem- 
bler with the R.... company on Septem- 
ber 28, 1960, in the following circumstances: 

The company, manufacturers of motors, 
began operations in March 1960. The 
[union] obtained certification as bargaining 
agent on behalf of the hourly rated em- 
ployees of the company and in May 1960, 
negotiations began on the terms and condi- 
tions to be incoporated in the first agree- 
ment. Several meetings were held between 
the employer and the union without success- 
fully negotiating an agreement. 


The matters in dispute, which were 
chiefly wages and seniority, were referred 
to both a conciliation officer and a concilia- 
tion board but still no accord was reached, 
and the union called a strike effective at 
1.00 p.m. on September 28, 1960, thereby 
causing a complete cessation of operations 
at the company’s plant. Picket lines were 
placed at the entrances to the employer’s 
premises, but at no time did the pickets 
interfere with any person or vehicle enter- 
ing or leaving the plant. 

The workers whose conditions of em- 
ployment were involved in the dispute were 
the hourly rated employees, viz., tool and 
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die makers, machine operators, coil assem- 
blers, AC and DC motor assemblers, VS 
testers, flame cutting machine operator, 
selector, winder spreader, balancer and a 
notching press operator, tool crib attendant, 
shipper, receiving and general factory work- 
ers, and totalled 42 males and 4 females 
(42 of these employees were members of 
the union). 

During the period February 20, 1961, to 
April 25, 1961, the employees at work 
were as follows: 


February.20, 1961..2..2.. 


March Si tom tee pees 14 

Mrarcit’ 20, eee 17 te 
April 2 eid satrncds® So 20 re 
April te eee i) - 
April 25,0396 9D, Oe. 25 “2 


On May 26, 1961, however, the number 
of workers at work, including 12 union 
members who had returned to their jobs, 
was 23 only. (It would appear from the 
testimonies given before the board of 
referees that 13 other union members had 
submitted their resignations to the com- 
pany and obtained employment elsewhere 
and that, of the 42 members of the union 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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who had gone on strike, only 17 were still 
picketing the plant on May 26, 1961). 

The claimant filed a renewal application 
for benefit on May 11, 1961, and was 
registered for employment as a service 
station attendant. In the application he 
stated: 


The union members went on strike 28 Sept. 
60 and are still on strike. I have been unem- 
ployed as of 29 Sept. 60 but was on strike and 
a member of the picket line. I usually spent 8 
to 9 hours a day as a picketer. I am able 
and available to accept full-time employment. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from May 
7, 1961; on the ground that the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which he was employed, 
said disqualification to continue for so 
long as the stoppage continued (section 63 
of the Act). In reaching his decision, the 
insurance officer commented: 

... At the time this claimant made applica- 
tion for benefit on May 11th, 1961, there were 
approximately 22 or 23 hourly rated employees 
on strength. The number of employees working 
at this time represented approximately 50% of 
the 46 who were on strength when the strike 
commenced. . . As there were only approxi- 
mately 50% of the hourly rated employees 
back to work in comparison to the number 
who went out on strike, it was reasoned that 
there had been no substantial resumption of 
work, and that neither the number of persons 
back to work nor the production attained 
met the 85% test considered reasonable by 
decisions of the Umpire. . . 

From the decision of the insurance offi- 
cer, the claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on May 24, 1961, and stated: 

...My appeal is based on the following: 
on many occasions the Plant Manager and 
other officials of the R Company stated that 
when they had 22 workers in the plant, the 
plant would be able to resume normal opera- 
tions. The company made these statements 
back as far as Feb. and March of this year... 


On May 29, 1961, a representative of the 
union sent to the insurance officer photo- 
stated copies of newspaper clippings in 
which he had underlined certain statements 
made to the press by the manager of the 
plant. Those statements are contained in 
the following excerpts from the clippings: 


March 14, 1961: 

On Feb. 20 after the company delivered 
an ultimatum to the union members to either 
return to work or have the operation closed, 
six employees returned to work. Since then, 
an additional six men previously not em- 
ployed by the firm have reported for work. 

“This brings our work force to 12 men,” 
commented the assistant plant manager of the 
Stratford operation. 

“With only ten more workers, we will be in 
a position to resume complete operations here, 
and handle all business for the foreseeable 
future” he said. 


March 16, 1961: 


Twelve workers crossed the picket line at 
the R Ltd. plant this morning unmolested. A 
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reduced number of policemen stood by to 
ensure their safe conduct. 

On Wednesday a seventh union member left 
the picket line. . .and returned to work. 

Six other picketers returned to work on 
Feb. 20, after management delivered an ulti- 
matum to either return to work, or have the 
operation closed. 

Since then, six men previously unemployed 
by the strike-bound firm have been hired by 
its personnel office, and put to work. Twelve 
members of the total work force of 13 men 
reported to work this morning. One worker is 
reported sick at home. 

“This brings our total work force to 13 
men. We intend to continue to hire either 
persons previously unemployed by the firm, 
or such wnion members as might wish to re- 
iiitiy . Salt access. , assistant plant manager. 

“With 22 workers we will be able to handle 
any orders to be filled for the foreseeable 
future,” he added. 

March 20, 1961: 

Two of the pickets returned to work this 
morning, along with another man previously 
not in the employ of the firm. 

“This brings our work force to 16 men, and 
with six more we will have enough employees 
to resume full operations”, said the assistant 
plant manager. 

March 24, 1961: 

The 42-member union local went on strike 
against [the R company] on Sept. 28, 1960, to 
support wage demands in a new working 
contract. 

Nine of the union members have since aban- 
doned the picket line and returned to work. 
In addition to these, eight men previously not 
in the employ of the firm have been hired and 
put to work. This puts the plant work force at 
17-.men, 

[The] assistant plant manager said earlier, 
‘with 22 employees, we will be able to resume 
complete operations here and handle all busi- 
ness for the foreseeable future.” 


April 3, 1961: 

The work force at [the R company] factory 
swelled to 20 people today. Two new female 
employees, previously not in the employ of the 
firm, reported to work this morning. 

All of the workers crossed the picket line... 
unmolested. 

Of the 42 members of the union local who 
went on strike against the firm on Sept. 28, 
1960, only 33 remain. Nine have returned to 
work. 

[The] plant manager reported that a work 
force of 22 employees is needed by the firm to 
resume full operation. 


April 25, 1967: 

[The] plant manager said today that 12 of the 
union members have returned to work, and 
eight have turned in their resignation, and left 
both the firm and the union. 

“The plant is operating quite normally,” [he] 
said. 

He reported that the work force at the plant 
consists of 25 men and women in the factory, 
and 16 people employed in the offices. 

“For the past week or more, there have 
been 41 workers going in and out of the plant, 
across a picket line of 12 or 13 people, at the 
most” said [plant manager]. 


In his written submission to the board 
of referees, the insurance officer included, 
inter alia, the following considerations: 

(d) The local office were asked to check 


with the employer and establish the date on 
which the number of employees back to work 
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reached 22. It was established that for the 
first time there were 22 employees back to 
work on April 12th, 1961, and this group 
comprised both former and new employees. 

(e) The insurance officer considered the 
presence of the picket line was undoubtedly 
hampering the operations of this plant. The 
manager advised the local office that produc- 
tion was slightly in excess of 50%; in turn, 
with approximately 23 out of 46 employees 
back to work, indicated that no substantial 
resumption of work had occurred to date. The 
limited operations of the plant appeared to 
be directly attributable to the labour dispute. 
Under these circumstances the insurance offi- 
cer considered this claimant, and all others 
similarly disqualified, were still subject to dis- 
qualification under the provisions of section 
63 of the Act, and therefore referred the test 
appeal to the board of referees for their 
decision. 

(f) Consideration would be given however 
to any disqualified employee who submitted in- 
formation to suggest that he could be con- 
sidered as having satisfied the conditions for 
entitlement to relief under section 63(b) or 
(c) of the Act. 


A board of referees heard the case on 
June 26. The claimant was represented at 
the hearing by two officials of his union. 
The Company was unrepresented. 


One union official submitted that “a 
reasonable and substantial resumption of 
work” had taken place at the company’s 
plant on April 25, 1961. He based his 
contention on the statements made to the 
press by the plant’s manager, and also on 
a statement made on March 13, 1961 by 
the company’s counsel at the last meeting 
of the negotiating committee. 


The union official called as a witness a 
man who was at that meeting and asked 
him to tell the board of referees of the 
statement made by the company’s counsel. 
In his reply he said that the company’s 
counsel had said: “...our business in the 
foreseeable future is such as will not permit 
us to re-employ more than 10 additional 
people, giving us a total of 22.” 


The witness said this indicated that at 
that time the company had about a dozen 
employees in the plant, and that the com- 
pany believed they had no requirement for 
staff in excess of 22. The negotiating com- 
mittee interpreted the counsel’s statement 
that way. 


In answer to questions from the chairman 
of the board of referees, the union official 
said the company had been hiring “practic- 
ally everyone who was interested in a job 
there up until the required 22 or 25 em- 
ployees.” Some of the key personnel had 
returned to work and the new employees 
were hired whether or not they knew any- 
thing about the work, he said. 
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The board, by a majority decision, upheld 
the decision of the insurance officer and 
dismissed the appeal. The board’s decision 
reads in part: 


[Ihe union official] stressed the point that 
the plant was back to normal production. 
This point could not be proved by [him]. He 
is dealing with a plant on strike that would not 
receive orders because of this strike. It is 
therefore reasonable to consider that full pro- 
duction has not been achieved with the present 
Stalt@am 

. . . The majority of the board considers 
that a reasonable or substantial resumption of 
production of which the plant is capable has 
not occurred within the meaning of Sec. 63 of 
the UaleActaier. 


The dissenting member stated in part: 


... The employer did not appear either to 
produce evidence or to repudiate that submitted 
by the claimant. 

in view of the statements made by the plant 
manager, and quoted by the press, it is my 
opinion that the work stoppage has ended. 
[The plant manager] was quoted as saying 
that shipping and receiving were being carried 
on across the picket line without interference. 
It is my opinion that because of the length of 
time this strike has been in progress the picket 
lines would have little effect on the operation 
of the plant. It also appears to me that the 
company, as early as March 1961, set a stand- 
ard or quota of 22 workers and said that 
when 22 workers returned, they would be able 
to produce enough to satisfy the production 
needs. At no time did the company representa- 
tives make a statement to the ettect that the 
plant would be kept open for those who 
wished to work, but did in tact set this figure 
of 22 as being sufficient to meet their produc- 
tion needs. 

With due regard for past decisions of the 
Umpire I teel that the figure of 85% is not 
realistic in this case as this company may find 
it economically impractical to ever return to 
that production figure. 

Because of these reasons I find that the 
work stoppage has ended, and as Apri 12, 
1961 was the first day on which 22 employees 
reported for work it is my turther decision 
that this date, April 12, 1961, was the date on 
which the stoppage ended. 

The insurance officer’s decision should be 
reversed and the claim allowed. 


The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire on July 
7, 1961, and stated in part: 


... Jt is our submission that the insurance 
officer, in the first instance, erred in his inter- 
pretation of section 63 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and that this error was con- 
tinued in the decision rendered by the majority 
of the board of referees, namely the employer’s 
representative and the chairman of said board. 

The union submitted all the pertinent evi- 
dence, both oral and written, to the board of 
referees, and the union intends to rely on the 
said evidence in its appeal before the Umpire. 

It should be pointed out that none of the 
evidence submitted by the union before the 
board of reterees was contradicted by anyone 
including the management ot the company; 
in tact the management of the company were 
not represented at the hearing, theretore our 
evidence was uncontradicted. it will be noted 
that in the last paragraph of the brief state- 
ment otf tacts set out in the record of pro- 
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ceedings and decision of board of referees, 
the majority ot the board of referees have 
chosen to stand justice on its head. On the 
other hand we subscribe to the views and 
opinions expressed in the minority report... 

On September 13, 1961, the Assistant 
Legal Adviser of the Commission forwarded 
to both the office of the Umpire and to the 
union’s Director of Organization a photo- 
static copy of a letter from the Manager, 
Industrial Relations, of the R............ Com- 
pany to the Regional Office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission at Toronto, 
dated June 6, 1961, together with a copy 
of his covering letter to the Director of 
Organization. This letter reads in part: 

... lhis evidence was not available to the 
board of reterees. It is felt that the letter is of 
sufficient importance that the same should now 
be brought into evidence prior to the final 
adjudication ot the case in order that proper 
jurisprudence will be established. The reason 
that the letter dated June 6, 1961 was not in- 
troduced into evidence at the hearing of the 
board of reterees was because of [the sender’s] 
statement in the final paragraph of his letter 
to the effect that such information was of a 
confidential nature. [The Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser| has since been talking to him on the 
telephone and he has now consented to the 
same being introduced as evidence notwith- 
standing his previous remarks... 

On September 15, 1961, J. A. Mac- 
Donald, a solicitor of the Legal Branch of 
the Commission, delivered to the Registrar 
of the Umpire a letter from the industrial 
relations manager to that Branch, also dated 
September 13, 1961. 

An oral hearing was held before the 
Umpire in London, Ont., on September 18, 
1961. The union’s Director of Organization 
represented the claimant. The Commission 
was represented by J. A. MacDonald. 

At the commencement of the hearing, the 
union official strongly objected to the in- 
clusion in the evidence of the letters sent 
by the industrial relations manager, for 
the following reasons: (1) The information 
contained in those letters could not be 
classified as new facts and should not be 
admitted as such before the Umpire. (2) He 
was not so concerned about what was 
contained in the letters, but about the fact 
that what was said therein was not part of 
the “official” evidence when the board of 
referees heard the case on June 26, 1961. 
He contended that as the employer had 
requested the information to be kept con- 
fidential, then it should have been so kept 
and, more important, it should not have 
been shown to the insurance officer or 
to “certain mmbers” of the board of 
referees, particularly as the claimant’s 
representative was completely unaware of 
its existence and was not given the oppor- 
tunity to rebut the information. 
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With regard to the merit of the question 
involved in the case, viz., that a substantial 
resumption of work occurred at the plant 
on or before April 25, 1961, he stated that 
if the board of referees had decided the 
case solely on the basis of the evidence 
which was “officially” before it, it could 
not but have maintained the claimant’s 
appeal. The statements made to the press 
were at no time denied by the responsible 
official of the company who had made them 
and the union had them corroborated, so 
to speak, by a witness who heard the 
company’s counsel repeat, in the presence 
of and without any objection being raised 
by the writer of the letters dated June 6 
and September 13, 1961, substantially the 
same statement during the last meeting of 
the negotiating committee before the Chief 
Conciliation Officer. 


He pointed out further that all that evi- 
dence was placed before the board on 
behalf of the claimant, and as the company 
did not see fit to have witnesses nor a 
representative attend the hearing, such evi- 
dence was at no time refuted and, there- 
fore, must stand. Consequently, on the 
basis of the official evidence, the board of 
referees erred in concluding, in its majority 
decision, that the union representative had 
been unable to prove his contention, viz., 
that the plant was back to normal. It erred 
also in stating that the plant “would not 
receive orders because of the strike,” as 
there was no definite evidence to support 
such a view before the board. 

He ended his remarks by saying he shared 
the opinion of the dissenting member of 
the board that, as the employer did not 
appear before the board either to produce 
evidence or to repudiate the evidence 
produced by the claimant, the proof ad- 
duced on the latter’s behalf showed that 
the stoppage of work had ended on April 
12, 1961, the first day on which 22 em- 
ployees, the quota set by the employer, had 
reported for work since the beginning of 
the strike. 

Mr. MacDonald stated, inter alia, that 
according to the established jurisprudence, 
the question whether a stoppage of work 
had terminated was a question of fact and 
that, as the evidence showed that at no time 
since the commencement of the strike the 
working force had reached 85 per cent of 
what it was before the strike, the board of 
referees had naturally followed the juris- 
prudence in deciding that the stoppage of 
work had not terminated. 


On October 12, 1961, the Legal Adviser 
of the Commission, with the permission 
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of the Umpire, produced written arguments 
to which the union’s Director of Organiza- 
tion replied on October 16. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The first 
one of the reasons put forward by the 
Director of Organization in support of his 
objection to the inclusion in the evidence 
of the two letters in question is, in itself, 
sufficient justification for me to maintain 
his objection, as the information contained 
in those letters does not fulfil the condi- 
tions which, according to the jurisprudence 
established by the Umpire in decisions CUB 
1129 and 1675, must be fulfilled before any 
fresh information can be included in the 
evidence and considered on the grounds of 
new facts; consequently, it is not necessary 
for me to deal with his second contention 
set forth above. 

With regard to the merit of the question 
at issue, the criterion suggested by Mr. 
MacDonald, in my opinion, is not the 
proper one in the present case. As laid 
down in several decisions of the Umpire, a 
“stoppage of work” refers primarily not 
to the cessation of the workers’ labour, but 
to a stoppage of the work normally carried 
on in the premises at which the workers 
are employed. If at any time after the 
commencement of a stoppage, an employer 
chooses to prolong a stoppage to suit his 
own convenience, the workers’ employment 
is no longer lost by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute. 

In the present case, there is definite 
evidence that, at some time during the 
stoppage, the employer decided he would, 


for an undetermined period of time, be 
satisfied with whatever production could be 
achieved through the work of 22 employees 
and when that number was reached, he 
stated “the plant is operating quite norm- 
ally” and refused to hire more persons. 


There is evidence also that at no time 
did the pickets interfere with any person 
or vehicle entering or leaving the plant. 
The statement made in the majority deci- 
sion of the board, namely, that the plant 
would not receive orders because of the 
strike, is not supported by any definite or 
even convincing evidence. I think it can be 
safely said that in most instances after a 
prolonged stoppage there is often a diffi- 
culty in securing new orders and in recover- 
ing lost trade, but the effect of these causes 
is sO speculative that a continuance of a 
shortage of work due to them cannot be 
regarded as a stoppage of work due to the 
labour dispute, though it may be connected 
therewith. 


In view of the foregoing, I share the 
opinion expressed by the dissenting mem- 
ber of the board of referees, namely, that, 
as the employer did not appear before the 
board either to produce evidence or to 
repudiate the evidence produced by the 
claimant, the proof adduced on the latter’s 
behalf showed that the stoppage of work 
had ended on April 12, 1961, it being the 
first day on which 22 employees, the quota 
set by the employer, reported for work 
since the beginning of the strike. 


For the above reasons, I decided to allow 
the Union’s appeal. 





Monthly Report on N.E.S. Operations 


During March, the major indicators of 
National Employment Service operations 
continued to show a pattern of increase 
over the corresponding period a year ago. 


Some 98,000 vacancies were notified to 
National Employment Offices, an increase 
of 21.7 per cent over March 1961. Vacan- 
cies for men, at 60,900, were higher than 
a year earlier by 23.7 per cent, and vacan- 
cies for women increased by 18.5 per cent 
to a total of 37,100. 


Vacancies notified during the first quarter 
of 1962, totalling some 278,400, were higher 
than during the first three months of every 
year since 1947, 

Placements effected in March, numbering 
some 77,500, showed a proportionate in- 
crease of 21.4 per cent over the same month 
last year. Some 50,000 were placements 
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of men, a yearly increase of 20.6 per cent; 
placements of women rose by 22.8 per 
cent over last year. 

All regions of the National Employment 
Service reported yearly increases. Percent- 
age increases were: 


Ante ee ctheeel oe. Boait: 
15 To) ny RaSh a Meta Seep chee ey Re, 
Ontario.d: a). anemic 2 24.3 
PPAITIe re Cee OSE) SPE 19.1 
Paciic te, Dune. wun. taoe,. 2 21:3 


Placements effected during the first quar- 
ter of 1962, amounting to some 225,000, 
exceeded those during corresponding periods 
in every year since 1945, 


(Continued on page 592) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 322 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 130 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition 184 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
aed labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 


; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
MéfenceaProduction —..2..1- WALA WG oh 192 $1,799,821.00 
DastlsO iced See as A SIR ed tie 11 407,437.66 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .........0..00+ 13 402,308.48 









The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $14,749.80 was collected from 21 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distri- 
bution to the 335 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Charlottetown P E I: Borden T Myers, construction of dairy barn extension, Experi- 
mental Farm. Harrow Ont: Brimner Electric & Plumbing Co Ltd, construction of tem- 
porary power house & supply & installation of two high pressure oil-fired boilers & 
ancillary equipment. Kapuskasing Ont: Mattagami Construction Co Ltd, extension to 
steel implement shed, Experimental Farm, Research Branch. Craik Sask: Pidskalney & 
Paulsen Construction Ltd, construction of Craik Community Project. Scott Sask: Wolfe 
Construction Ltd, construction of drying shed & threshing rooms, Experimental Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Whiteshell Man: Allan Bruchanski, plant site property boundary clearing, Nuclear 
Research Establishment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Valley Services Ltd, installation of fire alarm system for 300 hous- 
ing units (DND 10/59). Halifax N S: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement 
& planting for 348 housing units at Mulgrave Park (FP 2/57). Montreal Que: Aristide 
Dupius, interior painting of housing units, Benny Farm & Villeray Terrace; A Fisher & 
Co, interior painting of housing units, Cloverdale Park Apts; Jean Hayart, interior painting 
of housing units, Place Gouin; F W Hill Co, interior painting of housing units, Terrasse 
St Michel; J A Albert Jean Co Ltee, interior painting of housing units, St Georges Gardens. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 14 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Milton B Cox, interior renovations, Shubenacadie 
IRS. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: James Ratchford Plumbing & Heating, improvements to 
washrooms facilities, Cecilia Jeffrey IRS. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Hancock 
Plumbing Ltd, installation of mechanical equipment & alterations to Muscowequan IRS. 
Blood Indian Agency Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage col- 
lection & disposal system, St Mary’s IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Rosen Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to staff residences, Edmonton IRS. Hobbema Indian Agency 
Alta: Vogel Bros Construction, construction of road, Erminskin Reserve; R B Construc- 
tion Ltd, stuccoing 38 houses, Hobbema IR; Didrikson Construction Ltd, construction 
& gravelling of road, Samson IR. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: McGinnis Construc- 
tion Ltd, plumbing improvements, Alert Bay IRS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of tacan bldg & tower, 
RCAE Station. Greenwood N S: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of tacan bldg & 
tower, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Western Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, supply & in- 
stallation of expansion joints, anchors, guides, etc in steam line, Seaward Defence Jetty; 
E J Ludford Line Construction Ltd, reconstruction of overhead power line, HMC Dock- 
yard. Chatham N B: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of liquid & gaseous oxygen 
storage bldg & services, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, con- 
struction of tacan bldg & tower, RCAF Station. Val d’Or Que: P A L’Ecuyer Co Ltd, 
construction of readiness hangar, APU & personnel accommodation bldgs, RCAF Station. 
St Jean Que: Vermont Construction Inc, construction of central heating plant, RCAF 
Station. Centralia Ont: Logan Contracting Ltd, construction of fire hall, Stage 1, RCAF 
Station. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of CE Bldg with 
services, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of liquid & gaseous oxygen storage bldg, RCAF Station. Victoria B C: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of barrack block, Workpoint Barracks. Various locaitons: 
Three contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 

Camp Gagetown N B: Joseph Downey & Son, interior painting of 450 PMQs. Val- 
cartier Que: Tri-Bec Inc, electrical renovations, etc, in Bldg 85, Camp. Petawawa Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co Ltd, construction of vehicle compound, Camp; Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
rewiring & relighting Bldg P-1, Camp, Gimli Man: Hurdey Construction Ltd, supply 
& installation of steel windows & wood frames etc, RCAF Station. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd, awarded four contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: M L Foster, interior painting of Bldg 44-2 with fire retardant paint, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Shearwater N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, renewal of floor cover- 
ings in various bldgs, RCN Air Station. Saint John N B: Sterling Electric Service, supply 
& installation of fire alarm system in various bldgs, HMCS Brunswicker. Montreal Que: 
W Collin Enrg, interior painting of drill hall, 175 Craig St East. St Hubert Que: Cara 
Development Corporation Ltd, sandblasing of hangars, RCAF Station. Camp Borden 
Ont: Amalgamated Building Co, supply and erection of prefabricated bldg. Hagersville 
Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, kitchen renovations in bldg 11, Military Camp. Kingston 
Ont: Westeel Products Ltd, replacing window mechanisms, Vimy Barracks. Picton Ont: 
Fiber-Plast Co Ltd, interior repair & refinishing of mess hall, Camp. Rockcliffe Ont: 
Weather-Proofing Ltd, repairs to steam & condensate lines, RCAF Station. Stittsville Ont: 
J G Tompkins & Co, erection of Steelox bldg. Prince Albert Sask: H Hawksworth, 
installation of tiling in floor areas, Armoury. Penhold Alta: Sheet Metal Enterprises, 
modification to ventilation system in RXTX Bldg 65, RCAF Station. Various locations 
in Alberta: Nick Corradetti, construction of below-ground fallout shelters; Nick Corra- 
detti, construction of fallout reporting posts. 

In addition, this Department awarded 104 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
The Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Grand Pre N S: R B Havill Ltd, construction of service bldg in Grand Pre National 
Historic Park. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, 


landscape development of swimming pool area. a é 
In addition this Department awarded six contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 
Post Office Department 


The Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Paris Ont: Kedrosky Contractors Ltd, construction of sewage treatment plant, etc, 
Contract A; Johnson Bros Ltd, construction of trunk sanitary sewer system, pumping 
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station, manholes & service connections, Contract B. Trenton Ont: The Tatham Con- 
struction Co, construction of trunk sewer. 


Department of Public Works 

Fogo Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, installation of water 
supply & sewage disposal system, RCMP Bldg. Judes Point P E I: Ralph Ford, repairs 
to wharf & construction of landing. Port Bickerton West N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
breakwater extension. Sandy Cove (East) N S: E K Potter Ltd, construction of skidway. 
Desjardins Que: Quewest Construction Ltd, wharf demolition. Lac Nominingue Que: 
Borromee Lalande, renewal of decking system. Magpie Que: Landry Construction Inc, 
construction of landing pier. Metabetchouan Que: Real Nault, construction of post office 
bldg. Montmagny Que: Jean-Paul Bouchard, interior repainting, federal bldg. Montreal 
Que: McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs; Allied Building 
Services Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, Customs Examining Warehouse. Pierreville Que: Les 
Entreprises Sorel Enrg, construction of low landing. St Theodore de Chertsey (Lac Beau- 
lac) Que: Clement Grenier, construction of wharf. Acton Ont: Wilchar Construction Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Drayton Ont: Brown Bros, construction of post office bldg. 
Dunnville Ont: B W McPherson, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Flesherton Ont: 
Irwin Construction, construction of post office bldg. Galt Ont: Renwick Construction Ltd, 
alterations to federal bldg. Kingston Ont: The Holdcroft Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
waterline. Long Lac Ont: George John Matson, construction of post office bldg. L’Orignal 
Ont: G A Crowe Construction, removal of wharf remains. Norwood Ont: Miron-Lassing 
& Associates Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ohsweken Ont: Cromar Construction 
Ltd, construction of school, etc, Six Nations Agency. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of bus shelter, Confederation Heights; Sanco Ltd, cleaning interior, 
etc, Postal Station “E”, Fourth Ave; Rideau Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of hot water tanks with related work at National Research Council, Sussex Drive; 
Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Ltd, moving storage material from Blackburn Bldg basement 
& 321 Palace St to P O Financial Bldg basement, Confederation Heights; Beaudoin Con- 
struction Ltd, interior alterations in certain areas, Justice Bldg, Wellington St; D J 
White Cartage, moving museum specimens, canoes & totem pole from Cote Bldg, Hull, 
Que, to be hoisted to fourth floor of Victoria Museum; Quebec Window Cleaning Co Ltd, 
cleaning interior of Insurance Bldg, Confederation Heights; Acme Services & Maintenance 
Co, cleaning interior, etc, Colonel By Towers, Bronson Ave; Allied Building Services Ltd, 
cleaning interior, etc, Empire Bldg, Laurier Ave & O’Connor St; Russ Wilson Co Ltd, alter- 
ations & repairs, Daly Bldg & Temporary Bldg No 9. Pakenham Ont: Jean-Marie Cote, 
construction of post office bldg. Port Stanley Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, east break- 
water repairs. Winnipeg Man: Johnson Cartage, removal of garbage, ashes, etc from 
federal bldgs. Winnipeg Beach Man: Selkirk Lumber Co Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Churchbridge Sask: Sweinbjornson & Sons, construction of post office bldg. Duck 
Lake Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Hodgeville 
Sask: Jacob’s Construction, construction of post office bldg. North Portal Sask: N J Kuster, 
construction of Customs Examining warehouse & installation of water services. Saskatoon 
Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 40 Mile Creek Bridge, Banff-Norquay access road. 
Gibsons Landing B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Mclvor’s Landing B C: 
The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Tofino B C: Victoria Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, harbour improvements (wharf repairs). Yellowknife N W T: Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, dormitory addition to Hostel, Sir John Franklin School; O I Johnson 
Construction Ltd, construction of children’s receiving home. 

In addition, this Department awarded 52 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: The Canadian Structural Stee] Works Co Ltd, permanent repairs to 
Bridge No 8, Lachine Canal. St Lambert & Beauharnois Que: Annett Chemicals Ltd, 
grouting of Locks. St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Que: Payette Construction Ltee, 
hauling & placing riprap along canal banks between St Lambert Lock & Cote Ste Catherine 
Lock. St Catherines Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, modification of bridges Nos 11, 12, 
16, 18 & 21 for diesel standby power, Welland Canal; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, restora- 
tion of profile of grooves in journals of crown sheave bearings of vertical lift bridges Nos 
5, 10 & 17, Welland Canal; Aiken & MacLachlan Ltd, reconstruction of part of lower 
entrance wall, Lock 3, Welland Canal. 

(Continued on page 592) 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, April 1962 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
Tose. U.> per cent, from 129-7. to-130:3, 
between March and April.* Increases 
occurred in the food, clothing, transporta- 
tion, health and personal care, and tobacco 
and alcohol indexes. The housing index was 
unchanged and the recreation and reading 
index declined fractionally. 

The food index was up 1.1 per cent, 
from 124.4 to 125.8, as seasonally higher 
prices were reported for most fruits and 
vegetables, particularly cabbage, lettuce, 
celery and apples. Price increases occurred 
also for beef, some pork items, chicken and 
bread. Prices were lower for eggs, frozen 
orange juice, fresh tomatoes, chocolate bars, 
and fats, including butter. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
134.0. The shelter component was un- 
changed and a fractional decline in the 
household operation component was not 
sufficient to move the index. 

In shelter, rents continued to show sta- 
bility: the national index of rents was 
unchanged for the seventh successive month 
and was only fractionally above the level 
of a year ago. In contrast, the index for 
home-ownership continued to edge up in 
April to stand 1.8 per cent above its April 
1961 level. The slight drop in the house- 
hold operation component of housing re- 
sulted mainly from lower electricity rates in 
Vancouver and Victoria; the decrease more 
than balanced somewhat lighter prices for 
appliances and other homefurnishings. Most 
household supplies were higher in price. 

The clothing index moved up 0.3 per 
cent, from 112.9 to 113.2, as prices for 
men’s and children’s wear, footwear and 
piece goods were higher. Some of this 
movement reflected changes from sale price 
levels in previous months. 

The transportation index rose 0.2 per 
cent, from 139.9 to 140.2, as a result of 
price increases for automobile repairs in 
the automobile operation component and 
higher fares for air travel in the travel 
component. 

The health and personal care index 
increased 0.6 per cent, from 157.2 to 158.1, 
as both the component indexes were up. In 
health care, higher fees were reported for 
doctors, dentists and optical care, but pre- 





* See Table F-1 at back of this issue. 
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paid medical care premiums were down 
for one plan in British Columbia. The in- 
crease in personal care reflected higher 
prices for toilet soap in personal supplies 
and men’s haircuts in personal services. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
creased 0.1 per cent from 146.7 to 146.6. 
Lower prices for radios and television sets 
in the recreation component outweighed 
price increases for magazines in the read- 
ing component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.3 
per céent;~from. 117.5: to. 117.9;.ash av result 
of higher prices for alcoholic beverages in 
Quebec and Ontario. 

In April 1961, group indexes were: food 
123.9, housing 133.2, clothing 111.9, trans- 
portation 141.0, health and personal care 
155.3, recreation and reading 145.5, tobacco 
and alcohol 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined in five of the ten regional cities 
between February and March, increased in 
three and remained unchanged in the other 
two.* 

Decreases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
both Saint John and Edmonton-Calgary to 
0.4 per cent in Vancouver. Increases of 0.1 
per cent occurred in St. John’s and Saska- 
toon-Regina, and of 0.2 per cent in Win- 
nipeg. 

Food indexes declined in eight cities and 
increased in two cities. Shelter indexes 
were unchanged in six cities, decreased in 
three and increased in the other city. Cloth- 
ing indexes were up in all ten regional 
cities. Household operation indexes rose in 
seven cities, were unchanged in two and 
declined in the remaining city. Other 
commodities and services indexes were un- 
changed in six of ten regional cities, 
declined in two and rose in the other two. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as. follows: Wancouver —0.5 to 129.1; 
Ottawa —0.3 to 130.7; Halifax —0.2 to 
129.4; Saint John —0.1 to 130.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary —0.1 to 125.0; Winnipeg +0.2 to 
128.3; St. John’s +0.1 to 116.74; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.1 to 126.8. Montreal and 
Toronto remained unchanged at 130.1 and 
131.7 respectively. 


* See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951—100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, March 1962 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) eased off in March to 237.1 
from 237.2 in February, but was 2.5 per 
cent above the March 1961 index of 231.3. 
Three of the eight major group indexes 
declined and the remaining five rose. 


Animal products group index decreased 
0.6 per cent in March, to 255.0 from 256.6. 
The index for non-ferrous metal products 
edged down to 188.0 from 188.1 and that 
for iron products to 257.5 from 257.6. 


Textile products group index rose 0.4 
per cent in March, to 239.1 from 238.2. 
Chemical products group index edged up 
to 190.2 from 189.9; vegetable products 
group index to 210.5 from 210.2, wood 
products group index to 310.0 from 309.8, 
and non-metallic mineral products group 
index to 187.8 from 187.7. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1962 


For the second month in succession, the 
United States consumer price index (1957- 
59=100) has risen to a record high. The 
0.2-per-cent rise between mid-February and 
mid-March, from 104.8 to 105.0, was 


“1960 





1961 1962 1963 


attributed chiefly to higher prices for 


apparel and services. 


On the former 1947-49 base, the March 
index rose from 128.2 to 128.8. In March 
1961, the index on this base was 127.5. 


British Index of Retail Prices, February 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
17, 1956=100) rose slightly to a new 
record between mid-January and mid-Feb- 
ruary, increasing from 117.5 to 117.6. The 
group indexes for food, housing, fuel and 
light remained unchanged; in the seven 
remaining groups there was little change. 


In February 1961 the index was 112.3. 


The British index of retail prices is being 
revised on the basis of January 16, 1962— 
100, and on a different weighting basis. In 
mid-February it stood at 100.1 on the new 
base. 


The index numbers for all items in the 
two series on the two bases can be linked 
together to produce a continuous series 
of figures showing the change in the level 
of prices compared with the level at the 
starting date of the index, viz., January We 
1956. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 163 


Aged 

1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND STA- 
TIstIcs Division. Legislative Measures 
affecting Living Accommodation for Elderly 
Persons in Canada. Ottawa, 1961. Pp. 181. 


2. NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING. 
Utilization of Older Professional and Scien- 
tific Workers. New York, 1961. Pp. 20. 

A survey of older professional and technical 
workers showed that there was a “substantial 
reservoir of able and willing skills looking for 
productive utilization.” Makes recommenda- 
tions for the utilization of these older workers. 

3. REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON AGING, 
New York, 1961. Regional Conference on 
Aging, New York, N.Y., June 1-2, 1961. 
New York, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Region II, 1961. 
|g ee 

Representatives from the state Governments 
of Delaware, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania and from the federal Government 
attended this conference. Reports from each 
state and four workshop reports on employment 
and rehabilitation, education, welfare and 
housing, and health were presented. 

4. SEMINAR ON AGING AND_ SOCIAL 
HEALTH, MERANO, ITALY, 1957. Aging and 
Social Health in the United States and 
Europe; Report of an International Seminar. 
Compiled and edited by Clark Tibbitts. 
Ann Arbor, published and distributed for 
the Social Science Research Committee, 
International Gerontological Association, by 
the Division of Gerontology, University of 
Michigan, 1959. Pp. 186. 


Annual Reports 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing and Living Conditions in Canada. 10th 
ed., April 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1961. Pp. 76. 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
SCIENTIFIC Poticy. Annual Report, 1960- 
1961. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 24. 
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7. QUEBEC (PROV.). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. General Report on the Activities 
of [the] Department during the Financial 
Year ending March 31, 1961. Quebec 
[19612]. Pp. 337. Text in English and 
French. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following nine broadcasts were 
sponsored and issued by the federal De- 
partment of Labour in Ottawa in 1961: 


8. ANDRAS, ABRAHAM. Retirement Prac- 
tices and their Implications. Pp. 4. 

_The speaker is director of legislation, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 

9. Bryce, W. ArcH. Safety on the High- 
Wie Eps, 

_The speaker, executive director of the Cana- 
dian Highway Safety Council, spoke about 
“Safe Driving Week” observed throughout 
Canada in 1961 during the first week in 
December. 

10. CLARE, JAMES L. Do you _ support 
your Pension Plan—or does your Pension 
Plan work for you? Pp. 5. 

The speaker, an actuarial consultant, talked 
about pension plans and the effect they have 
on the hiring and retention of older men 
and women. 

11. Fortier, LavaL. Plan Now—Winter 
Work Campaign. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, chief commissioner of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, discussed 
the winter work campaign and how the Na- 
tional Employment Service of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission assists in aiding 
the campaign. 

12. GRANT, D. K. Occupational Medicine 
and the Older Worker. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, director of medical services, 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
spoke about occupational medicine in relation 
to the older workers in industry. 

13. MacArtuour, A. F. Finding Jobs for 
Older Workers. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, a commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, told how the 
National Employment Service helped to place 
older workers. 

14. Royce, MARION V. The Older Woman 
and the Working World. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the federal Department of Labour. 

15. STARR, MIcHAEL. The Older Worker 


and the Community. Pp. 5. 

The federal Minister of Labour spoke about 
some of the special problems facing the older 
worker in his search for employment. 

16. THRASHER, RICHARD DEVERE. Winter 


Employment. Pp. 5. 

The speaker is a member of Parliament and 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour. He told how the “Do It Now” cam- 
paigns help to increase employment during the 
winter months. 
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Conferences 

17. CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. Papers 
presented at the Annual Meeting, Winnipeg, 
1961. [Toronto? 1961]. Pp. 368. 

Contains, among other papers, “Labour 
Courts in Quebec and latest Amendments to 
the Labour Relations Act,” by Paul F. 
Renault. 

18. CENTRAL STATES FARM PLACEMENT 
CONFERENCE, NEW ORLEANS, 1960. Panel: 
The Impact of Mechanization and Tech- 
nology on Agricultural Labor. Members: 
Ernest Warnecke [and others. New Orleans?] 
1960. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

19. CONFERENCE ON ACADEMIC AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL BAsIc RESEARCH, PRINCETON UNI- 
VERSITY, 1960. Proceedings. Washington, 
National Science Foundation, 1961. Pp. 87. 
Sponsored by the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

Topics discussed at conference: Role of 
Goevrnment, Industry, and the University in 
Basic Research; Industrial Experience in Basic 
Research; Interdependence of Academic and 


Industrial Basic Research; and Managerial and 
Personnel Problems in Research Laboratories. 

20. CONFERENCE ON ERGONOMICS IN IN- 
DUSTRY, LONDON, 1960. Proceedings. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1961. Pp. [190]. 

Ergonomics is defined as “fitting the job 
to the worker”. One of the speakers said, 
“The chief practical aim of ergonomics is to 
improve a _worker’s. productivity by giving 
him a working environment which is most 
suited to his job and his capabilities.” Topics 
discussed at the conference included: what 
ergonomics means; the place of ergonomics 
in industry; ergonomics and production; ergo- 
nomics in the post office; ergonomics in the 
steel industry; ergonomics and products; and 
the future of ergonomics. 

21. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 
SONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. Proceed- 
ings of the Forty-Eighth Annual Convention 

Washington, D.C., July 3-7, 1961. 


Louisville, 1961. Pp. 84, 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


22. CAMPBELL, WILLIAM J. A Study of 
the Adaptability of Disabled Workers. Final 
Report of the Two-Year Study, July 1, 
1956-June 30, 1958, by William J. Camp- 
bell, Raymond R. Leizer [and] Harold E. 
Yuker. Albertson, N.Y., Human Resources 
Corp., Division of Abilities Inc. [19612]. 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

Presents findings of a study and demon- 
stration of the adaptability of disabled work- 
ers at Abilities Inc., a subcontracting firm 
engaged in manufacturing electronic and mech- 


anical components and assemblies and which 
employs only disabled persons. 


23. FEDERATION EMPLOYMENT AND GUID- 
ANCE SERVICE, NEW York. Survey of Em- 
ployers’ Practices and Policies in the Hiring 
of Physically Impaired Workers. New YOK: 
D9 ig P41 333 


A survey of five types of disabilities within 
es industries in private firms in New York 
ty. 
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24, NEUSCHUTZ, LOUISE (MORGENSTERN). 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the Physically 
Handicapped. Foreword by Winthrop M. 
Phelps and K. Vernon Banta. Springfield, 
Ii, C. C. Thomas, 1959. Pp. 136. 


Outlines the main type of physical handi- 
caps, the cardiac, the orthopedically handi- 
capped and the cerebral palsied, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, the blind and partially sighted 
and the elderly. Provides information about 
rehabilitation centres, hiring the handicapped, 
avoiding accidents on the job, and those con- 
fined to their homes. 


Economic Conditions 


25. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMICS AND STATISTICS. Regional Index of 
British Columbia: Vancouver Island. Vic- 
toria, 1961. Pp. 183. 


Provides economic information about the 
various areas and communities of Vancouver 
Island. 


26. ECONOMIC RESEARCH CORPORATION 
LimiTEeD. The Economy of Quebec, an 
Appraisal and Forecast. Montreal, Citadel 
Publications limited, c1960. Pp. 328. 


Traces the economic development of Quebec 
over the last 15 years and forecasts the Quebec 
economy to 1985. 


27. Moore, GEOFFREY Hoyt, Ed. Busi- 
ness Cycle Indicators. Princeton [N.J.], 
Princeton University Press, 1961. 2 Volumes. 


Contents: v. 1. Contributions to the Analysis 
of Current Business Conditions. v. 2. Basic 
Data on Cyclical Indicators. 


28. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF APPLIED ECo- 
NOMIC RESEARCH. Techno-Economic Survey 
of Madras; Economic Report. Madras, 
Dept. of Industries, Labour and Co-opera- 
tion, 1960, c1961. Pp. 286. 


Economics 


29. BUCKLEY, HELEN. Economics for 
Canadians [by] Helen Buckley [and] Ken- 
neth Buckley. Toronto, Macmillan, c1960. 
Poo. 


Designed as an introductory course in eco- 
nomics for the Canadian reader. 


30. GOODWIN, CRAUFURD Davip Wy- 
CLIFFE. Canadian Economic Thought; the 
Political Economy of a Developing Nation, 
1814-1914. Durham, N.C., Published for 
the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center [by] Duke University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 214. A history of the development of 
economic thought in Canada. 


31. Kovacs, ARANKA E. Ed. Readings in 


Canadian Labour Economics. Toronto, 
McGraw-Hill, c1961. Pp. 268. 
The readings deal with the history and 


growth of the labour movement in Canada, 
with collective bargaining and Jabour legisla- 
tion, and the method of settling industrial 
disputes. 


32. NORDIN, JoHN A. Elementary Eco- 
nomics [by] J. A. Nordin and Virgil Salera. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 844. 
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Electronic Data Processing 


33. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Advances in EDP and Information 
Systems. New York, [1961]. Pp. 187. 

Some of the topics discussed are data com- 
munications, information retrieval and data 
acquisition, video display of data with elec- 
tronic computers, information systems for 
marketing management, and management in- 
formation systems in focus. 


34. GALLAGHER, JAMES D. Management 
Information Systems and the Computer. 
New York, American Management Asso- 
ciation, c1961. Pp. 191. 

Explains how electronic data processing can 
improve the flow of planning and _ control 
information throughout a business. Includes 


case studies of systems in Sylvania Electric 
Products and American Airlines. 


Employment Management 


35. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Personnel Job in the 1960’s. New 
MOtkat Yor. Pp. b19. 


Some topics discussed in this report are 
employee attitudes and productivity, compen- 
sating technical and _ professional personnel, 
organization drives and union membership, and 
executive performance and decision making. 

36. LupTON, TomM. Money for Effort. 
London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. [28]. 

“Examines evidence and opinion about the 
working of financial incentive schemes.” 

37. MANDELL, MILTON M. The Employ- 
ment Interview. New York, American 
Management Association [c1961]. Pp. 110. 

Contents: The Problem stated: To heighten 
Interviewing Effectiveness. Interview Methods 
and Procedures. Current Administrative Prac- 
tices. Interview Factors and their Comparative 
Weight. Where Interviewers Fail. Company 
Psychologists look at Interviewing. Recruiting 
and Interviewing on the Campus. The_Selec- 
tion and Training of Interivewers. The Evalua- 
tion of Interviews and Interviewers. 


Industrial Health 


38. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. First Aid, 
Nursing and Medical Services in Business 
Enterprises, their Functions and Profes- 
sional Limitations; a Panel Discussion... 
March 16th, 1961 ...Montreal. Montreal, 
T1901. e126. 

The panel consisted of a nurse, two doctors. 
and a lawyer. As well as a panel discussion, 
there was a question and answer period. Some 
of the topics considered were the place of the 
nurse and the doctor in industrial medical 
services, the disclosure of medical information 
to the company, the liability of an employer 
when the first aid practitioner, industrial nurse, 
or medical officer fails in his or her professional 
capacity. 

39. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Respiratory Protective Equipment. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 34. 

This bulletin provides information about 
selecting and using the right protective equip- 
ment for a particular respiratory hazard. 
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Industrial Relations 


40. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 
Human Sciences Aid to Industry. London, 
HMSO, 1961. Pp. 27. A booklet about 
human relations in industry. 


41. MANITOBA. BRANDON PACKERS STRIKE 
COMMISSION. Report. Winnipeg, 1961. Pp. 
95. Justice G. E. Tritschler, commissioner. 


Report of an investigation of an industrial] 
dispute involving Brandon Packers Limited and 
members of Local No. 255, United Packing- 
house Workers of America. The investigation 
revealed that both the company and the union 
were guilty of misbehaviour. 

42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. Preparing for Collective Bargaining. 
[Part 2}. New York, [1961]. Pp. 121. 


‘Among the topics covered are: The effect 
of company and union policies on strike deci- 
sions; company practices regarding employee 
benefits during stoppages; the treatment of 
nonstriking white-collar employees; arrange- 
ments with customers and suppliers; national 
union strike benefits; and the eligibility of 
strikers for unemployment insurance. A special 
section analyzes how companies seek to com- 
municate with both striking and nonstriking 
employees before and during a walkout.” 


43. NUNN, HENRY LIGHTFOOT. Partners 
in Production; a New Role for Management 
and Labor. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Pren- 
tice Hall. 5190). Po. 2a 


The author, founder and former president 
of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, tells about 
this company which has not had a strike in 
48 years. He writes about the Nunn-Bush 
Share-of-Production-Plan which has brought 
about the fullest cooperation between labour 
and management in the Nunn-Bush Shoe Com- 


pany. 

44. QuEBEC (CiTy). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIEL- 
Les. Les tribunaux du travail [par] Gerard 
Dion [et al] Québec, Les Presses de l’Uni- 
versité Laval, 1961. Pp. 162. 


Report of the 16th Congrés des relations 
industrielles de l’Université Laval held in 
Quebec City, April 10-11, 1961. 


Industry—Location 


The following four reports were published 
in Edmonton in 1961 by the Industrial 
Development Branch, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of Alberta: 


45. Village of Consort. Rev. ed. Pp. 12. 


46. Town of Mayerthorpe. Rev. ed. Pp. 
ps ers 2 


47. Town of St. Paul. Rev. ed. Pp. 16, 
48. Town of Three Hills. Rev. ed. Pp. 13. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


49, SHAFI, MOHAMMAD, Ed. Law ‘of Pay- 
ment of Wages. Karachi, Bureau of Labour 
Publications, 1961. Pp. 86. 
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50. SHAFI, MOHAMMAD, Ed. Law _ of 
Record of Services. Commentary on the 
Employment (Record of Services) Act, 1952 
with Complete Text of the Act along with 
Central & Provincial Rules. Karachi, Bureau 
of Labour Publications, 1961. Pp. 39. 


51. NEW YorK (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
oF LaBor. How the New York State Labor 
Law Protects You. Albany, 1961. Pp. 23. 


52. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor Law and Practice in Honduras. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. 


Labour Organization 


53. B.C. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ AS- 
SOCIATION. Minutes of the Eighteenth 
Annual Convention, October 20 and 21, 
1961... Burnaby, B.C. Vancouver, 1961. 
Pp. 46. 


54. Kocik, ALBERT. The Danish Trade 
Union Movement. Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1961. 
Pp. 120. 

Traces the history of the trade union move- 
ment in Denmark and examines the collective 
agreement system, labour legislation, and the 
legal position of trade unions. 

55. WIGHAM, ERIC LEONARD. What’s 
Wrong with the Unions? Harmondsworth, 
Eng., Penguin Books, 1961. Pp. [234]. 


The author considers some criticisms that 
have been made about British trade unions, 
attempts to explain how the situation involving 
the criticism has come about, and describes 
what action, if any, has been taken to remedy 
defects. In the last chapter the author lists 
23 complaints and 26 proposed remedies. 


Occupations 


56. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Occupational Outlook Handbook; Employ- 
ment Information on Major Occupations 
for Use in Guidance. [5th ed.]. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 830. 

Presents information on the employment 
outlook in more than 650 occupations, 

57. U.S. INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES AND CRI- 
TICAL OccuUPATIONS. List of Critical Occu- 
pations for Screening the Ready Reserve. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 21. At head 
of title: U.S. Department of Labor. 


58. WHEATLEY, DAvID ERNEST, Ed. In- 
dustry and Careers; a Study of British 
Industries and the Opportunities they offer. 
London, Iliffe Books Itd., 1961. Pp. 776, 


Professional Workers 


59. BARNES, Louis BYINGTON. Organiza- 
tional Systems and Engineering Groups; a 
Comparative Study of Two Technical 
Groups in Industry. Boston, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Division of Research, Graduate 
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School of Business Administration, 1960. 
Pomio0} 

A study of relationships affecting manage- 
ment, engineering supervisors, and engineering 
groups in two departments in two companies 
manufacturing electronic apparatus. The author 
examines both similarities and differences in 
the groups. 

60. U.S. WOMEN’s BUREAU. Nurses and 
Other Hospital Personnel; Their Earnings 
and Employment Conditions. Washington, 
GPOW1IGl. Ro. 41, 


Retirement 


61. ACTON SOCIETY TRUST. Retirement, a 
Study of Current Attitudes and Practices. 


London, 1960. Pp. 69. 


Contents: The Aging Population. Pensions 
and Retirement. Attitudes to Retirement. Com- 
pany Policies and Practices. Should women 
retire earlier? 

62. CONFERENCE ON OLDER EMPLOYEES, 
New York, 1960. Proceedings. New York, 
National Council on the Aging, 1961? 
Pp. 

Sponsored by the Employment and Retire- 
ment Section of the National Council on the 
Aging. 

Topics discussed: Retirement Age: 65 or ? 
Re-evaluation of the Criteria of Retirement. 
Selective Retirement. Retirement Preparation. 

63. CONFERENCE ON RETIREMENT VIL- 
LAGES, PALM BEACH, FLA., 1960. Retirement 
Villages. [Proceedings]. Edited by Ernest W. 
Burgess. Ann Arbor, Division of Geron- 
tology, University of Michigan, 1961. Pp. 
156. 

Conference sponsored by the American 
Society for the Aged. Concerns special housing 
for older people. 


64. GORDON, MARGARET S. Work and 
Patterns of Retirement. Berkeley, 1961. 
Pp. [15]-53. 

Examines the circumstances and conditions 
under which people retire. 


Scientists 


65. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Long-Range Demand for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, a Methodological 
Study prepared for the National Science 
Foundation. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 
70. 

Describes how the information for this sur- 
vey was collected, and presents projections to 
1970. Contains detailed information about the 
chemicals and electrical equipment industries. 

66. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Scientific Research and Development of 
Nonprofit Organizations, Expenditures and 
Manpower, 1957. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 58. 

Presents information on expenditures for and 
personne] engaged in scientific research and 
development for 1957. 
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67. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Scientists and Engineers in the Federal 
Government, October 1958. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 44. 

Information includes distribution by occupa- 
tion, agency and geographical location. 

68. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Women in Scientific Careers. Washington, 
GPO,;—-1961.—Pp:—-18: 


Consists of two parts: Employment and 
Education of Women in Relation to Science 
Careers; and, Factors controlling Women’s 
Selection of and Participation in Scientific 
Careers. 


Wages and Hours 


69. JAQUES, ELLIOTT. Equitable Payment; 
a General Theory of Work, Differential 
Payment, and Individual Progress. London, 
Heinemann, 1961. Pp. 336. 


The author has developed a theory of equit- 
able payment based on the connection between 
work, payment and the capacity of the in- 
dividual worker. 

70. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Employment and Earnings Statistics for the 
United States, 1909-60. Revised on the 
Basis of the 1957 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 536. 


Among other things, this book shows “in 
what industries people have jobs, how many 
hours they work each week, and how much 
they earn by the hour and by the week.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. October, 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961: Pp. 43. 


72. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMIS- 
SIONS. Workmen’s Compensation Problems. 
Proceedings, 46th Annual Convention, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, August 21-25, 1960. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1961. Pp. 275. 


Miscellaneous 


73. BELL, DANIEL. The End of Ideology; 
on the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the 
Fifties. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1960. 
Pp. 416. 


Examines theories of society, the “ruling 
class,” capitalism, trade unionism politics, radi- 
calism, etc. in American life today. The author 


was labour editor of Fortune magazine from 
1948 to 1958 and is presently associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Clumbia University. 

74. BRIGHTBILL, CHARLES KESTNER. Man 
and Leisure, a Philosophy of Recreation. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1961. 
Pp. 292. Suggests ways of using one’s 
leisure time. 


75. GLADSTONE, JOHN. Mechanical Esti- 
mator’s Guide. Rev. fi.e. 2d ed.]}. Miami, 
Fla., Technical Guide Publications, 1961. 
Pp. 152. Estimates the costs of air condi 
tioning installation. 


76. GOLDFINGER, NATHANIEL. Technical 
Improvements and Chronic Unemployment. 
Washington, National Planning Association, 
1961. Pp. 7. 


77. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Social 
Services in Britain. London, 1961. Pp. 68. 

Contents: Social Security. Health and Welfare 
Services. Child Care. Education. Youth Serv- 
ices. Housing. Employment. Voluntary Organi- 
zations. The Social Worker. 

78. INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION ON EDUCa- 
TION. The Case for Increasing Student Mo- 
tivation. Prepared in co-operation with the 
Teacher Recruitment and Service Council 
for Ontario Secondary Schools. Toronto, 
1958. Pp. 44. 


79. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Corporate Organization Structures,. 
by Harold Stieglitz. New York, 1961. Pp. 
[185]. 

Contains corporate organization charts of 
61 companies. There is an explanation of the 
meaning of organization pkanning and patterns 
in organization structures. 


80. St. CHRISTOPHER HOUSE, TORONTO. 
School Drop-outs—our Disinherited Youth; 
a Survey of Fifty School Drop-outs from a 
Downtown Area of Toronto. Toronto, 1961. 
Pp. 22. 


St. Christopher House is a social agency 
concerned with neighbourhood life and its 
development. This study deals with 50 young 
persons who left school without finishing their 
course, from September 1958 to March 1961. 
Among the 50, 13 were girls, only 10 were 
over 16 years of age, and only 13 had gone 
beyond Grade 8. Examines the reasons why 
these young people left school and recom- 
mends what St. Christopher House can do 
to help prevent school drop-outs. 


81. U.S. Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION. The 
Seven Keys to Better Faster Typing. Rev. 
ed. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 37. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics......... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


Tables H-1 and H-5—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 21, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 








Atlantic : Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec Ontario Pecan Catlurmbia 
‘The Tabour Hore@!es- 1. ccnceaae ce e 6,492 587 1,814 2,368 1,134 589 
IME OT Fe ceiie's ie ode ies. si SO ae Lee ae 4,742 440 1,341 1,694 831 436 
Womens occa ne Bae eee 1,750 147 473 674 303 153 
1419 years. Mit ntee ore. cede orate 573 63 191 174 107 38 
2024 Years 2). cece Genes pore tenes 811 82 265 262 139 63 
2544 years ota. See ee 2,968 243 842 1,111 499 273 
Aha BA SCAT Ss x xte eames kee ae ear 1,918 175 472 734 342 195 
GOrveRTS and Overs. asec see ener 222 24 44 87 47 20 
Timp loved! s.3. else elarete acre eae 6,007 495 1,643 2,255 1,067 547 
Men. 1. Aten, eee Oe ae 4,314 353 1,186 1, 602 773 400 
Women; 2a. AAR ash. ete. PGS. 1,693 142 457 653 294 147 
Agriculture... Son). Gee «-<mntioe ane 627 45 127 144 284 27 
INonsasriculture sera ee tus oo 5,380 450 1,516 2,111 783 520 
Paid‘ Workers {Ys ce: ee eee 4,882 391 1,378 1,932 717 464 
Men. . fesiecite s dacthe s arene 3,350 266 953 EERE! 466 332 
Wometin:é:. seneestee are 1,532 125 425 599 251 132 
Unemployed:..2323 o 00 eee 485 92 171 113 67 42 
Men ht oe cage occ eee eee 428 87 155 92 58 36 
Women.i24. 3. Ae ee eee 57 * 16 21 i 
Persons not in the Labour Force........ 5,685 644 1,667 1,891 945 538 
Meni... shitty acter en er 1,313 173 376 406 223 135 
Women? ... 2) een ee eae 4,372 471 1,291 1, 485 722 403 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 21, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Se ee ee 


65 years 
Total re M WwW oid oye 
all en omen att 


persons | Married Other Married Other mae 





Population 14 years of age and over “)....| 12,177 1,801 3,547 967 3,641 908 1,313 
esE OUT OLCO name seis cei ee) +) eis ors ote cia c's 6, 492 573 3,410 823 829 635 222 
EU MIPLOVO Gis -ysahsieusytisk acs so oo ete eleld 6,007 501 3, 167 706 808 616 209 
‘Uparsvanyo) Cont /efe L Amy SB Sao cere Orica 485 72 243 117 21 19 13 
Nig prints DOG LOLCO np ier yes ap olst-.<\No.e1ehe 101s 5, 685 1,228 137 144 2,812 273 1,091 
Participation rate @) 
MOG QA (Tale Mee eens, 2 wdets, sles sisipiepereuet ais = 4 53.9 31.8 96.1 85.1 22.8 69.9 16.9 
March 24) Ret hrocs oo debate. 2 53.1 Sle 95.9 84.8 2200 70.5 16.0 
Unemployment rate 
AQGQHA prili2 I s MU ee. 25.0.0 faite niche sie. 03 iD 12.6 foil 14.2 2.5 3.0 5.9 
Mischa 24 ito rey, .cis os. ctele to telels:s) sos 8.7 13.5 8.7 16.3 2.2 3.4 6.2 


ne 


() Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force, 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


ee | bs 958 oe ie) ee i a EE eee ee 











April March April 

1962 1962 1961 

Total unelaployeds cos awecas 6005 oak Site eee e le cowie ee ate ede rate seem ede cees 485 560 622 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS.......... secre eee eee ene nen renee es 28 32 32 
Without work and seeking work............0:ceeee cece eee e eee ee nee e nes 457 528 590 
Seeking full-time work..........00s0sceerecee eens eee ee en cence esesees 440 508 559 
Seeking part-time work............00-cee eens cree eee e een n cence nee eens 17 20 31 
Seeking tuder 1 MON. 10.6. -6 sc. seecee der eres eta maderner ees se sen ees 71 86 84 
Seeking 1-3 Month... <0 cece eee e cen nwee ene steeds reneirmeenertecons 145 200 177 
Seeking 46 MONth@\.<.cseec ic woes e over en seen st ewetn cases meee es eers 154 163 221 
Seeking more than 6 months..........--5+:esceeeeeee erect e tee t te eee es 87 79 108 


ee a 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nove: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





ea ee 


Monthly Total 





Quarterly Totals“ 
ee Celsectin ede We Nee Lie a ih inthe Bole mn Te 


; Trans- . 

Soo | Mm i ee Constraps’ Punt Services | mer Totals 

ont aut anu- torage onstruc- ublic : : ota 

i Minas facturing and — Forestry tion utilities | Trade eres fatene Wi 

Commun: ment) | income 

1957—Total.... 4,838 1,661 336 iL sid 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 

1958—Total.... 4,823 1,685 270 iPolr 307 2,360 4,303 APH 16,521 

1959—Total.... 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 17, 463 

1960—Total.... 5,188 1, 806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 18,119 

1961—Total.... 5,348 1, 862 285 1,225 356 2,737 5,475 827 18, 884 

1961— 
February. 423.7 144.1 62.1 236.6 85.8 656.2 Laie? 199.8 | 1,474.6 
March. 0. 426.4 SEA TA | dex c assy use 2] om. «acta 4a «| es ais bi tava faa gn teil eee 1,482.3 
April eA eee 430.9 BAB osc te ecectan eb oicesatnl chee eal ee ee ea em 1,508.8 
May s.cceses. 441.8 153.8 62.4 302.5 88.8 678.6 | 1,375.1 | 205.6 | 1,563.9 
ARTOIS NE cy 457.5 165.5 fon see esc. GCS, 08), to itera ia es bevoli mens or 1,629.4 
AR cae ene F 451.2 UC MN Se Stor: 5 Sart Ie oe a (Pe Sam ak OR i TRIOS GR ,615.3 
August...--.- 459.3 162.2 one 373.8 91.9 690.3 | 1,375.3 | 210.2 | 1,629.9 
September... 464.6 LEZ 0) 4c acorn eratevex| «asp ge reall ee elate AE ae es Sn a 1 G57a0 
October..... 463.0 DOO ell, Boos 20 ORS on scl Slaron woe etl ease ea cl ee ee 1,644.9 
November... 458.8 158.1 85.1 311.5 89.9 712.2 | 1,413.5 | 211.9 | 1,625.1 
December... 451.3 12 Oi ice sea cise] <iescis POS inve Menace en eee ee eee 1,585.8 
1962— 

January*..... 450.7 LBL 2 1S ac ssa harerall so eleanor a OS | Ae ere ee ee ee ae 1,565.7 


Februaryf 





“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
@) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


©) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees-at 
February 1962 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 2,734,409. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of 
firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners from whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index De as Index Numbers 
be 1 i, 
. (1949-100) @ Average (1949-100) Average 
Year and Month Average ae a Average ieee 
Employ- og a and Employ- bilge and 
ment id Salaries ment fee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
1955 112.9 142.1 61.05 109.8 144.4 63.48 
120.7 150.0 64.44 115.8 151.7 66.71 
122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
119.7 17180 73.47 glade it 172.5 75.84 
1961 
ove 6 SRR, Rate ys RR, Hi gestae 111.0 181.1 77.80 104.6 182.5 80.24 
Bee beet Ae GRO SOW OO Ol Toran bis il 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
BY Res ARR RT ORE Ae Ca 112.6 181.8 78.12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
fe Bh 43 ts FOS BRITS ABEL SOe ae ae 117.2 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
ie Soka ee Be eae 121.3 182.8 78.55 Me? 184.6 81.17 
es Rainn cape Attn eee Gs ae ae 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
INUCGI HS aes Sone SEO USEE One 123.9 182.2 78.27 11321 182.9 80. 42 
September............-..:: sae 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
October ceri vas wees f° ee 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79 
INiow.em Delmer cimacerieccicac + selector: 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
WMecembeweee cere s cite mares ait 9 oho. efeks oe 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
TANUAG Ya che ise eo oie aie cielo Scelsiela isis 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
Mebruatvalrericaticcie: cae oe > te oie « 114.7 186.6 80.18 108.9 188.2 82.76 


(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, FEBRUARY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 














Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 

Newfoundlands.....2- 0 eee... 116.9 PPA 114.3 72.84 72.69 72.10 
Prince Edward Island 106.2 109.3 si |e9 60.74 59.20 56.86 
INOVALS COIR. = ae oe eee 88.6 89.0 86.1 65.21 65.13 64.07 
Newrbrunewiek. 20,5200 ue ih eee Ae 99.6 101.9 95.8 67.87 65.23 64.65 
Quelien, bo coi pace nti tit rekon 115.1 ike 110.6 77.66 76.84 75.06 
Ontariot. rr a ou oun 117.0 Ue see 82.95 82.23 80.58 
Manitobacs) by o8.2 ay so ee Lowe ee 104.8 105.1 102.9 74.98 73.87 73.09 
Saskatchewan... 0... 02... Lee 112.1 112.4 110.3 75.78 Woeul 73.00 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 147.6 148.8 142.9 82.18 80.68 79.61 
British Columbia (including Yukon) 108.2 106.9 105.6 87.55 86.22 85.30 
Canada. 20620. bs 22h doe 114.7 115.2 111.0 80.18 79.28 77.80 

BE JGUN' Ss st ssocomp bos dea oer ee oe 126.3 124.3 116.4 60.12 58.64 57.89 
BY GHEY Y od toto eee eee le 71.6 66.4 Gees 76.03 75.89 75.91 
Halifax) tee 12457 125.8 122.8 66.77 67.07 63.53 
Monciont eee 100.7 103.3 95.0 61.70 60.50 60.83 
SaiitW@onny staan. 6.40. eee 116.8 WP 114.6 66.12 63.77 62.57 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere 99.8 100.2 103.0 96.86 97.29 95.93 
GHeC) on tate. 111.6 111.0 102.4 67.58 67.50 65.09 
BHGrrOOke ferences athe sate cc hel ee 104.0 104.9 97.9 66.97 66.34 63.80 
SHAWINIGAN Dose teers lak des Soe ced ee, 98.9 98.8 100.4 87.15 87.50 84.31 
ABPCC RAVEN, i feiss ts gene ee 107.3 106.9 101.6 72.87 dacot 71.04 
Drummond ville te... «on. ds<as gees ce eee 80.3 80.5 (and 63.99 63.78 63.26 
Montreal... SYR So, yee eee Cee 122.7 122.5 118.1 79.19 78.53 76.56 
Ottewa—-Hull ic. «cn. ch ohne eee 126.3 127.8 118.0 75.08 73.96 71.96 
Pe ee ee ge Ue ae, A 110.8 110.6 114.7 76.94 77.82 75.20 
PSlerDoroupn.. 20+ c. Pantech ie eae 91.5 90.9 86.7 88.99 88.44 84.74 
OBEAWS ii -hy uss :n0s danse tena ee eae 179.8 178.0 169.0 101.30 92.58 88.94 
DQROBSO RA Dec sass sss: Sct enh oc 131.8 132.1 126.7 83.12 82.68 80.84 
Harinltod mtu tn<:. fosmid cc ee 108.2 107.8 103.7 89.13 88.59 86.10 
St. Catharines’. sss.cdeoctencs«. ts em 107.1 107.2 104.7 91.39 90.78 88.45 
Niagara. F's 18 «x. srwcesvs/aronoearceeciotaeen mela 90.5 91.2 88.7 84.44 84.61 84.11 
STAR ODE 88 « usin eee ae ee 77.6 81.1 78.8 74.55 73.60 74.93 
Goelphis 70976, 6... 00." 1 Des ante, teailiges ZE7 117.8 115.9 74,20 74.06 71.57 
Galt 6) 20a, .O, Copeines Siemans (6) 108.3 107.6 106.6 72.03 71.98 69.60 
Kitchener, (20. 0; . PPG RO, Ga Roel Be 122.6 12320 114.7 74,21 74.44 73.01 
SSE YS csecpsic bus nntvoin cis deceased ae age ee 142.5 143.3 146.1 92.04 91.87 91.93 
LMAO cscs nin die dae to ea ee 87.0 87.4 90.6 dowels 73.99 70.08 
130.8 131.3 121.5 (0.23 74.89 13,07 

124.3 122.9 118.2 104.00 103.84 101.24 

64.0 71.0 fase 88.03 88.75 86.09 

135.8 IBS. 125.4 99.61 99.18 98.62 

95.6 96.1 95.2 79.34 79.84 78.72 

105.4 105.8 104.9 71.49 70.91 69.93 

127.6 128.9 121.4 Toon 74.71 71.92 

127.3 128.2 126.7 70.55 70.69 69.00 

187.5 187.7 171.9 75.93 75.50 73.10 

168.7 170.9 164.5 79.71 78.43 75.25 

107.9 107.1 106.8 85.68 84.68 83.71 

109.4 108.8 104.9 79.95 78.62 77.44 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, FEBRUARY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Nors: Information for other industries is given in”Employment and Payrolls’’ 





Industry 


RETO COR eee meee. | Bene Sr J ee een St 3 een 
Moataltmning eereeerrs ooere res oe tee eee eae oe ee eels 
(Croldiches Sees S4ncoces: pomeedo fees Seer ame saeas oa 

LO) TSTMS UA Leer oe ete rere ono ceieissnsstiere: cians aval eitccisiotos 


@ilvand natural Gas. 4. Goat cuss cbecteeeele sce sstes 
i iermeseaeh na bere ocr ace BDO Leche AAO En an 


MVE ATRUTT A CEUIT ANN pete nioy sto. 210 6 si elose 015.6 ciciets.s.5,0 6: sre o}o' 
MD) ra Wher COO Sawer ce MeceWee oie vsieinisleie a/eferaustels si elavetelee 
INGnECITA DLEICOOUS ics esr cis cicore sie seis cintetarer leas stars 
WM OOAATIC IOV. ELALES HOG; Ciera cle ciclelevs =e ware olete ls eisre0 ore « 

Gat DEOCIICUAMe tod aie sero eisis ale sis ois. ecisiicieie « sjshels 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 
(Grain limroductsubacuns + cust asi ae ceases slaeieleten 
Bread and other bakery products............... 
Mrstilledtand Male iqQuorsiec:. ci. ills </c: e1wie'ee oncte 
Tobacco and tobacco products ...............+000- 
MERI Dele PMOC ELSI, ra) ctevte « eiviare, cterera1s:eteycle ateteicie) > sashes 
JCA THEE DEOCUCESIN remote Oe me oie 38 ake GHEES iss aicicfere 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............5. 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 
WioollentsoodS eran ctee ce cami scines a's ecclelsrecisere oretels 
Synthetic textilesand silken sacs viere viens lenis < 
Glothingahex tilewand Lu) eerie seseiviere ee teicl ciekelosele 
Men siclotiimes: (Ase ese. We Reese cclews te bcweeetes 
Wo menss Clot bin eye couse sieves sisiersisiairerore'< ater 
CHIP OOS terint ete ete ays fieieioiare Glalerg ia lacacesecam alevasie ole 
Wi@ere noveare Infetilg au Romcanobes Sooo Sa ueenonEooonb oe 
Sawranduplaning malls oe, c.scrster-ispsisis ss e.cisiee «2/10 
PHUUETALG UE ener acto esters eysteseceicrs is scoraic.cearelerstarcfereln see 
WTHEer WOO MEOCUCKS osie sieiarvclerslsio. testi cieie euerele is 
PAPEL PLO GUCES Meise ciscs Oeia Sie aie assis aioe! ovaiay aye /cie/trelae) 
Pulp and paperanilla ce eee eta ee eames 
OtheripapempLroducuse eat cy tet ete aioe: 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 
Tron and steel products................5- Sa ete atesegete 
Agriculturalimplemients: ©... s'lelee «elle ele ele 'ele == 
Fabricated and structural steel.................- 
PLSLGWATO MC LOO Sep einen eaten tenemos croc oaretetates 
Heating and cooking appliances.............++:- 
1 STW ERE LHLT ESE Saige ROR DOBBS CS ADOD OCTET oC SD om 
Machinery. Industrial, jamaiieete <i-m .selsiecte tia + 101 
Primary won and steel palette sce <5 eee asls ss 
Sheetmmetal products, . sees s. ab cheeebemtale e eiel- 
Wareranel wire pLOGUCHS +... c\js16 asi sicic/ie «6 a1-141+cleie 
Transportation equipment................-s+eee9: 
FAUTCrAltpancdspaAnts ores +s cakes aesieterstereis ales sete sfe= 
MOLORIVCMICLESin access ae tcl bie sin oie stauaiats ce 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories..........--- 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............++-++06: 
Non-ferrous metal products...............--eeses- 
FAT UEMIN UT, PROCUCUS.A « «siete sci ciciste = 010i clete afere'v = viol 
Brass and copper products. ......-..sseeeseeees 
Sime l timp veuncl O AMMAN = sya iers «aa elas oiosa'siela eio/elete’ 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............---+- 
Heavy electrical machinery...........--.-+++++: 
Telecommunication equipment,.......--.+..506- 
Non-metallic mineral products..........-.---+++55 
(Cla vapEoellucts aaa. . 251s uem cat © epics eile t= alee cies 
Glass and glass products..........cceseeeeeesees 
Products of petroleum and coal.............++++++: 
Petroleum refining and products..........-+++++- 
Chemicaliproductsss.. 4. ms. eo sein os ete =f swele- 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 
Acids, alkalis and salts. .........eecceececeeees 
Other chemical products........-..-+++++see0e+- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............- 


CITES (ca (0 tec Ae ct neo mig satarO UB eo conto OU GHEeCOUr 
Building and general engineering........-...-+++>> 
Highways, bridges and streets........----+++-++++: 
Electric and motor transportation..........+-..+-- 


SS OTVICE: He nae Nace eInA ae eidiciele oe niewiaeisiseieecne 
Hotels and restaurants........-..s+eeeseseeeeeeees 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............++- 


Industrial composite...............----2 eee eee eee 
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Feb. 
1962 


113.7 
127.3 
68.3 
182,2 
88.4 
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104. 


Employment 
Index Numbers 


Jan. 
1962 


114.0 
129.7 
68.4 
186.6 
86.0 
36.4 
298.5 
125.2 





_ 
S 
<i) 
ae ERC COIS (OLE Be Hic ae PRR C Sais a 
NOH DOP RUTH WENWRAOORANNWH NWHORROCS 





Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Feb. 
1962 


$ 
98.60 
98.85 
81.14 
105,02 
103.13 
72.58 
120.54 
88.23 


82.76 
89,24 


Jan. 
1962 


Feb. 
1961 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C«3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 


February January February | February January February 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 


—— | |S ef 
ee eee 


Newfoundland: Sas.,.:4. sks ates nike aeaet : 39.4 39.7 41.1 1.75 1.74 1.68 
Nova Scotiatasdd.. os. 8esstoees ts totes 39.2 40.4 40.9 1.65 1.62 1.61 
New..Brunswitkor, . <4: ne. aoe. tcp one 41.6 40.6 40.6 1.68 1.65 1.58 
QUebRG ic etieas sak sods came sios «a/neeb oun s 41.9 41.8 41.5 1.67 1.67 1.63 
QBERBIO} «cy gest spteia tn See. Gti eerste dar car esses 40.6 40.5 40.2 1.96 1.95 1.91 
Matto th dite aielesievcco te «aris aatels esc eeny s | 39.6 39.4 39.7 1.75 1.74 1.69 
Daskatchew an. vans cads's aneimmerss feck mine te 38.4 38.4 38.9 2.00 2.00 1.95 
Alberta O) 5. eicvatee sate vamrs cine se te ae ett s « 39.7 39.4 39.1 1.98 1.98 1.93 
British Columbia). )..02.5 o<.<bsas eae 38.0 37.5 37.8 2.26 2.26 2.23 





GQ) Includes Northwest Territories, 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Ol looNNNooooooooooooquooeeee_ 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 











Hours Average Average is 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week | Earnings Wages @uene 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 

Monthly Average 1955 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

Monthly Average 1956 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Monthly Average 1957 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly Average 1958 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 12760 

Monthly Average 1959 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Last Pay Period in: 

1961 Mebruary..: bcos ace renee ee a. 40.4 1.82 72.40 175.9 136.2 

Mariel. «cbse ae cane meee es ee 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

Apri es och ctobers cee. a! 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

May fe c's s sho see net cial eet cee Cae ee 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 

JUNG.) Cops vse oes oe a ee ee 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 

JOYS es bc aon ee eee 40.6 1.82 73.95 Wiles 137.3 

ANSUBE ces. sf... Atle dees Gee ee eee 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 

September. |. tcee., bs trees | oe. 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 

etober... ibs ances ss na tee ee ee 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

Novyeniber.). 2.2). ,. §. heeee 2. ee eee, 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 

December. .). 2657.2 beeen ee eaeee 2 Ps 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 

1962 January* aiclale aa erataters ee ceenereete eae EE 40.6 1.86 75.46 180.8 139.3 

Hebtoaryf..!. .Ae,8S.....4, Mest 40.7 1.86 75.97 182.0 140.3 
eee dn ee) cigs Lorene ban gold = 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


*Revised. 
tLatest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry ee eS a ne a We 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. |. Feb. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
MININ Geet eet renee ote oe le ke a nee oes 41.9 | 42.8 | 42.1 | 2.17 | 2.15 | 2.13 | 90.78 | 92.19 | 89.46 
NV Uies Cea ar STN) eee sts ceria verciarstate sieves artisielcveseicioie 42.2 43.0 42.5 2.22 2.20 2.19 | 93.50 | 94.53 | 93.08 
OL ee erate ce tele cee suena 42.9 43.8 42.9 1.76 1.75 1.70 | 75.56 | 76.57 | 72.89 
@tiermetalercet ott ete cee or ee 41.9 42.7 42.3 2.39 2.30 2.39 }100.21 |101.10 |100.97 
GTS) ee SieretAtpiicnctce cok CICS CRAIC I ict TICRER RERiciec 41.3 42.7 41.7 2.10 2.10 2.01 | 86.99 | 89.59 | 83.58 
Conn Ne vo ar bie caterer ene Bios alee le s0eg | toe ie tes0! fete Or | (0k0Sull Ooo |e dense 
Oilandinaturaliwdse 2-54. .: s cem see cen 44.4 43.7 43.3 2.40 2.40 2.27 |106.77 |105.12 | 98.23 
INGASTNG IT ton eas FORO ene Gener ee 41.5 42.1 40.7 2.01 2.01 1.98 | 88.47 | 84.51 | 80.45 
Manirtacturingeee..... 4... 2cgdcdie.sassenetsne 40.7 | 40.6 | 40.4] 1.86 | 1.86 | 1.82 | 75.97 | 75.46 | 73.40 
TAD le TOOUSe Aes cites Reet es cee hte lee: 41.1 40.8 40.4 2.03 2.02 1.98 | 88.29 | 82.40 | 79.86 
INoneaurable*vocds) os 4. (Acces ccs. . ceaeet tee: 40.4 40.4 40.5 ibe 1.71 1.67 | 69.18 | 69.05 | 67.57 
HOOUIANG DEVCLAZES. . doocce cee: cscseeetee es 39.8 39.9 40.2 1.67 1.66 1.63 | 66.36 | 66.19 | 65.40 
Mea trorOGUCtStee eo de scues (cuss soe ne eeeane 39.1 39.6 38.9 1.92 1.92 1.86 | 74.98 | 76.09 | 72.19 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.9 | 39.3 | 39.0] 1.47] 1.42] 1.49 | 58.69 | 56.04 | 58.09 
(Grain ll prOoducteraatcun+ acs. ees caeeiee a: 41.4 41.3 41.5 1.81 1.79 1.73 | 74.82 | 73.84 | 71.96 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 40.9 40.8 41.5 1.51 1.51 1.46 | 61.55 | 61.40 | 60.61 
Wsoilled INGuOTsaesan. s eC te ee ke cae eee: 39.1 40.0 39.5 2.12 2.14 2.06 | 83.13 | 85.46 | 81.35 
IMeLGUILQUIOLS a tacer socks 6 nt ate cesisie sstes.sces 39.0 38.5 39.0 an dh 2.35 2.33 | 92.36 | 90.49 | 90.86 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 40.4] 40.7] 39.5] 1.66] 1.62] 1.66 | 67.14 | 66.10 | 65.64 
Rubber PLOUUCtSIes sede ose nes cece oes 41.7} 41.7} 40.6] 1.93} 1.91 1.84 | 80.30 | 79.84 | 74.73 
Wear ber pLOGUCUStit acts cates cee ++ otis ems hae 41.7 41.9 42.0 1.26 1.26 1.22 | 52.51 | 52.74 | 51.29 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ ALS eal SP azar 1S 21 WOH 1.17 | 50.47 | 50.59 | 49.45 
@therileather productst,..0- 22. eos secu ces 41.6 | 42.1 | 41.3 | 1.38 | 1.87 | 1.35 | 57.35 | 57.83 | 55.65 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 49.3 | 42.8) 41-9 | 1.40} 1.40] 1.37 | 59239 | 60705 ("57.22 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 41h eral 8 WP 40505" 1.43 1.43 | 1.39 | 59.50 | 59.60 | 55.68 
Woollenvooaseen sate tet nos nee ee 43.0 43.8 42.9 13k 382 1,27 | 56.48 | 57.57 | 54.68 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. AS Va ras 2 432609 147 1.46 1.45 | 63.90 | 64.60 | 63.08 
Clothing, (textile’and fur) 979.225. ..ks.t ssc. 39.0 Boca, 39.1 1.21 1.20 1,18 | 47.22 | 46.62 | 46.08 
IM IETS) OOH ANTES tes atte ttada Seite te Ee rere 39.0 | 38.8 38.8 tec 1,20 1.19 | 46.82 | 46.49 | 45.98 
WOmMen Ss ClOULIM Gen sr teind ces cities cates aces. 37.8 Silo 38,2 1.30 1.30 1.26 | 49.07 | 48.13 | 48.08 
ERO OOC See meits cere eatin cs eer oaiee ers 40.9 41.3 41.0 1.14 1,14 1.09 | 46.58 | 47.03 | 44.66 
AW Moxore ijsiaele tics, a Uo ae OGCeor co OMOee OOOnan one 41.3 40.7 40.8 1,63 1,62 1.60 | 67.21 | 66.07 | 65.34 
Saweand planing mills’ os asc cesses + cicc.cre 40.6 | 39.9 | 40.3 | 1.74 ies 1.71 | 70.55 | 69.05 | 68.95 
(Haare eres fae cit bibs Sete os a cia aieieeleistere 42.4 42.1 41.5 1.49 1.48 1.46 | 63.00 | 62.45 | 60.46 
Otherswood products: ©. esas denne ose 42.5 42.4 42.5 1,36 1.36 1.34 | 57.81 | 57.57 | 56.77 
PADEIPLOCUCUNUE MEN rte ccssicarac tiles 6 vaca ciortics 40.9 40.8 41.2 2.21 PAPA 2.15 | 90.34 | 90.34 | 88.82 
IDnihey Ginal pore wautll oon aneeboqces auneudtoe ANZ00 |e alot 41.4] 2.39 | 2.40 | 2.33 | 97.85 | 98.36 | 96.35 
OTher paper PLOUUCIS Meee cise ccc scele ccs ANN AOR Ara pbey ie! 1.72 1.67 |} 70.59 69.19 68.25 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... aQ°0) | 98.7 1) 28h7 | 2.28 1) 2.27. 12.20 1 Ssh 66 ulk or. 68 | fmso.0o 
*Tromand steel products. ..cecs ccs coe ce sees ees ADO 40,841 40), 27) 22516 WP 216 r ea l2, (eSoete oo Oat Op.as, 
Acriculturabimplements.......-s0+-+.2.+0- AQ. Bell) 8907 1) 3929} 2524 |) 2020582016 | SOROS 88.225) 86.54 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 39.9 | 40.7 | 40.8| 2.12} 2.10] 2.07 | 84.52 | 85.50-} 84.42 
IS kayadbenrochivelaiavel knee eee Sa ea eS ee aE AD 0 |e a2e0 | Sor | le ok 1.80 | 1.78 | 75.97 | 75.67 | 73.85 
Heating and cooking appliances............ 40.7 | 39.41 30.8) 1.83] 1.82] 1.80 | 74.494 71.75 } 71.60 
MPONRCASTINGS settee) se visicig Hiss s cushsrsieus svelen wie <i s%s 42.2 41.7 40.2 2.05 2.05 2.00 | 86.57 | 85.50 | 80.38 
Machinery, industrials, ot cc cccess scones ecisc AteAn Talon | eats 20k 2.01 1.98 | 88.11 | 83.40 | 81.22 
Primacy LrOMmalGusteel.: >. acediiemtarls «etait: 40.1 40.0 SOLD lee cao’ 2.57 | 2.54 |102.99 103.08 |100.25 
Sheetmmetar PrOQucuse science deemace ee sies nl 40.8 | 40.9] 40.0] 2.10] 2.09 | 2.07 | 85.79 | 85.43 | 82.85 
Witretan GewaAlre prOG lets ns-qeyereresrerornctorereretore or 41.1 Leal [ends ()aleiet eerste Poe Fay etait a7 12 | 83.20 
“Transportation equipment)... -..-.s.00202++> 41.4 | 40.5 | 40.2) 2.19] 2.17 | 2.09 | 90.84 | 87.68 | 84.01 
IAGTEr ALFANO PAEUSE wens case onc stele sles ete ste a 41.8 | 41.9 42.1 OMIoteeoea | elt Sooo.) 39 56 88.79 
IW hovers. aie) qviG| Lets pees aaeieeEaIRiC SBIIGISGERIESS GIneRoe 44.5 40.7 39.3 2.46 Pasir 2.29 {109.26 | 96.48 | 89 98 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........ 40.9 | 40.9} 40.0] 2.15} 2.14} .2.09 | 87.76 | 56 : ae 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 39.4 | 39.0] 39.7] 2.10] 2.08] 1.96} 82 _ 4 eats 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............-- 39.8} 39.6] 39.3] 2.13] 2.09} 2.00 | 84 z 9 ieee 
*Non-ferrous metal products............--.++- 40.5 | 40.6] 40.6] 2.14} 2.14] 2.11 | 86.62 | 87.14 | 85 
PAAUTINU PROUUCUS..... odo nna es ae sie misiee oars 41.1 41.4 41,3 1.89 1.91 1.86 | 77.95 | 78.92 | 76.92 
Brass and copper products..........-+-+++: 41.1 if 4 ae a ae ; a a ie . a - 
Smelting andirefiming: ..4..eeheses «<6 ep oe 40.1 0 : Boe 
ei lagi teal Aepatatas i SUDPIIES'... w= .o sci once 41.0 | 41.4] 40.1 1.91 1,91 1.87 a = ie e is oh 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment} 40.5 | 40.9 39.8 | 2.120 62512 | 2.06 3 8 gl bee ae 
Telecommunication equipment...........- el erae.0 41.7 40.2 ised i507 1.75 | 72.74 7 
pee mat: hee oa ae 40.0 | 40.3 | 39.1] 1.94] 1.95} 1.93 | 77.66 | 78.48 75 27 
Waite and GAMO, ..0.04- 2k sthoeee est 42.0 | 41.8 | 41.0 | 2.12 | 2.11 | 2.03 | 89.08 | 88.17 | 83.34 
Miscellaneous electrical products.......-.-- ANS |) AL felea0ca: |) 2.82 182 “ee : 3 ee ble: 
*Non-meitallic mineral products.........--+-+- 44.8 | 41.697 .240.7 | 1.927,.°0.92 | 14.87 3s ‘s Hae! 
lay productsitatied: -+ on. s2 lees cesses cab 41.0) 41.7) 240.5 | 1.73 °}°4572 | | 1.68.) 70.83°)° 71.69 - 
Glass and glass products.........-s++++ee0> Atel, deeds) |) gO 1591 | °1.85 | 78.30" |) 78.56 tn 69 
Products of petroleum and coal...........++-- 40.7 | 40.7] 41.1 2.65 | 2:67 | 2.54 (107.79 Ste rie 
Chemical products. ..0---4:-25.-ee008 > 25> = 40.7 | 40.7] 40.6] 2.08] 2.07} 2.02 oer oe nese 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.4 | 39.9 40.2 1.60 1.61 1.54 er ere selena 
‘Acids, alkalis and salts. ........-..-6+25005 40.5 | 41.4] 40.7] 2.38] 2.37 ae oe ey lsu 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 41.6 | 41.5 | 41.9 | 1.58] 1.53 . ‘ ee leper 
COTISERTNCELOME Den ec cies csieiesors siepeieins ee 40.4 | 39.3 | 40.1 | 2.06] 2.06 | 2.03 | 83.03 | 80. | ola 
Building and general engineering........----- 39,2 | 39.1) 39.8| 2.25] 2.23 | 2.20 =. ss er a a 
Highways, bridges and streets..........++++- 42.6} 39.5 | 40.6 | 1.72 1.72 1.72 ee ges see 
Electric and motor transportation........... ae nae ae ies a ee fae xb a 
oe ee: 38.5 | 38.3 | 39.3] 1.06| 1.06] 1.05 | 40.94 | 40.37 | 41.16 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385, March issue. 


TABLE D-i—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period latte 
Male | Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
May 14957. 5.052.575 | eee eee 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
May 1 91058. 3.885.023 Dee ae H7s323 13,174 30,497 581,382 165, 402 746, 784 
May 1959: 4t eer es Aen ps 16, 883 16,280 33, 163 498 , 897 161, 742 660, 639 
May W960. See: Ree ae 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
May t LOB). 8. Bb oho e Pee coe 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767,788 
dune i AL OGL 6e. 8 tee 17,078 17,208 34,286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July 124 96is te bae es: Hepes ee 15,103 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393, 731 
August 1 91961... ee ce.) eee ois 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
September 1, 196). .c.5% tae ce ose c 14,963 17, 850 32,813 216, 245 104,695 320,940 
Qriober VAToel:3.28. 0.22 eo 14,645 17,066 Ole 216,358 101,260 317,618 
NNovember] 196) .::202 52.5 See es 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 228 107, 697 356, 925 
December 17°1961.2.45..4..4.eeob. ob 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 124, 966 454,272 
January IALIG2 Aces aaen ees eeee 11,402 10, 866 22,268 478,470 136,566 615,036 
Hebruary, 191962. 2 eesce.. sae eee 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 31" 150 
March it \1962. 7 2s, occ Pee eee 12, 308r 13, 073r 25,381r 585,555 161,992 747,547 
April tf 0620) were eae 15,184 15,359 30,543 579,641 158 , 342 737,983 
May T0620 454.) tee beck 25, 269 18, 868 44,137 496,099 146,551 642,650 





3 Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
r Revised figures. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACE- 
MENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING MONTH MARCH 1961— 
MARCH 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

195882 2. ee es Soke 2,790, 412 1,012,974 620,394 374, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
TOSGRT ET 0 re ae ee ee 2,753,997 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
LOCOS 2 22. Se Beer See 3,046,572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
COG ecko Tha Lee 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
March 1961 238, 863 Ui, o00 49,241 31,280 41,589 22,285 
April 1961 215,093 77,950 58,172 32,159 49,354 23,000 

ay 1961 229 , 959 88,523 89,371 41,316 81,694 30, 861 
June 1961 230,718 100,318 81,236 47, 267 73,620 37,793 
July 1961 231,069 98,915 74,950 44 374 66,017 37,286 
August 1961 232,512 100, 946 86, 849 57,620 76,895 45,527 
September 1961 234, 100 92,605 84,048 46, 469 80, 430 38,934 
October 1961 262,415 94,783 78,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
November 1961 328, 443 108,175 83,750 38,498 70,353 28,162 
December 1961 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
January 1962 343, 460 109, 466 Dt, ore 35, 946 49,668 26, 878 
February 1962 244,177 75,220 56,595 30, 459 48,546 22,688 
March 1962 


250,908 81,790 60,933 37,064 50,161 27,365 
ee ee ee ee eee 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX DURING MARCH 


1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Industry Group Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................+.seeeeeeeee eens 1,145 
[eg ig ced See eee Oe re errs. eee en on ee 1,183 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................:e eee ee ee ees 968 
BURCH AMINATION MOM R ett cate c cin cdtrcis a a) sues steie Maceiosele scent iore eked eiseiers 597 
(ON Ry eke ee ee rr Pt Ae Ce cei acs 197 
ING hota MM MLIMIN eras aa caes ogo cots; 0% oars teins « alatalerelers/ a sieisieres 38 
@varrying, Glay and Sand, Pits, 2s tak «sce lsimleleinielolariee/s i el's 101 
IPROS ORCL (2) a0 5.00 DRE OO DOE OCH OER UECE Cura t0 Iaonaande a cenoe 35 
WEN TUL ROH) gL Ot Oe ROBES DERE Gs naec5 68.0000 Zona OenO dor 13, 016 
Pia Gata ds VCLAPeSee cc caved s vcicleles cht cin cic bie eiehleatateiewlole wise 1,037 
hobaccoand Lobacco Products... sn) seas <)< (5 0\0'=loleeleisteteialele nore 16 
AIT CMM O CALCU MME RR d cave oe ol vie sc Wie kins oye esc wteslolelolotolelelatotate raters 96 
WMC OTM OCLC US ME ac cic e'e cite i'm <1 arabe roel s erate oy plate foe bovolonal stolateteteraver= 194 
Pastile Products! (except clothing) ssh s\.<< + .s0cesscnivie nines stole biz 
Clog (LEX bILOKANG A UL))s <./ste siciereeteioe «4.2 6 © ela fe lo(odnre efeter re lofutn avers 474 
IV VionGl MIC TO CUT SER cinha: coe claravele ao aiatak ele: « ciprcteteral sloitte tee ole tsleala te los foe 1, 871 
POPE POCGCLS, MEE orcs ecg eee Meads cae gwh alee Glen aia lle 0% 730 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...................-- 521 
PPGntAnGt Geel PROGUCES Atego ated ee evse. ae cle tusie te = etireleis los witeole 2,650 
Transportation Equipment...........0..-2--ss ees eceeseseenee 2,509 
Nontmerrois Wlebal Products... .. less ec sss +0< etn elves ore vies 383 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............0eeseeeeeeeeeeees 510 
Nout WetallsesMineral Products sos o> oe ov sc + cleo o% ee loteeteeiels ole 539 
roqucison Petroleum and Coalsistiacs cee -scteeecciccea ses ene 69 
Gatmien IMTOO CUCUSY s ketrctatarniednvo stole Ss RA alae 5 og Sa Wipe eNO ele © 421 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...........+.+++eeeeeeee 484 
Gh OTISCEULCULO TA Pee otal ae rods araie aransistce dslevdieleleldinelele slelerersc ini 9,510 
(lenera k@ ONbTACHORS coer.) poleteleieiere a mole vce oe os SR gee meee ies 6,309 
Special Trade Contractors.........s.sseee eee reret ener ene eeees 3,201 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................- 3,401 
DrANSHOTtatlOMs ojere.0eieiieciviesine cs seed ddstoescncetteaseraeenvies 2,936 
BROTH Osh ret heen sauiessee sneer tes cases those sae estou 385 
Clo ims SEDUIDIUUESHGKOT lly sea ROO DRGODDO BGOC ACB CODICCOO OD MEIOIO OC OOnD Or 80 
Public Utility Operation. ..............6- 2c eee cece reer eee renee 372 
TE yr 1 LO ie orerealoro i elalercteve cfolelsloisvis'tia deine gs sie elvis sie slo sis sieieels 7,864 
Wwihalecalle. |. 8 ao 6c ancoagedonnddo SUddo CO.c0 DODD OROCOD.COO NOD 3,028 
Tygon on eS ee oda sauce SOSCUODOcde GROGOO ODE OnmOne 4,836 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. ............:+++++se+eeeee- 510 
Ary CO MT Teac ee Eis a eirisieiei= nioloisle sisieleiels diss weietitalss sine s sie 12, 242 
Community or Public Service 676 
Government Service) sccccu css cece cscs cis ceeecevesesscscocccns 5,461 
WVECLea LION GCL VICRs ae os so s[e v's neleie «06 cleiels oe cies sla cmeeeinipe reas 352 
AS MSINOSSI SOE VICON na Aerie a o.s el cieieie oie « <ielalsveleiars o's eisteisigie ovis 6 msle's 1,522 


DOTA TE SEE VCC ae bien nic co 56.412 SIS is eisre ebehelelste aiviene sislelers co eieieislers 4,231 


GRAND TOTAL, .... 0.060. c cc cets ccc s cece ccs eceenenceceesreres 50,161 
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1,313 
824 
148 
754 

9,907 


27,365 


77,526 


Change 
from 
March, 1961 
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te of Fert tet Feet ++ i tttt+itt 


+13, 652 


573 


TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT MARCH 30, 1962 (1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








Registrations for Employment 











Occupational Group —— 
Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers...............cssccccvccecees 9,142 2,066 11,208 
Clerical-Workerg® . 80 .0cc acs Weiscisven: nin te teeters cate eioeeee eiseasecieuitus 20,299 50,327 70, 626 
Sales Workers £04. 2. «0012 seis Babe tacts os Rea cote e seen eS Bh ice 9,755 21,563 31,318 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers..........-..sececccccccces 46,991 33,040 80,031 
SEAN CH seh sis io MBI wi cisiely dae Ses cies Ae ame Oe cela hee bes cs eee 4,987 111 5,098 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).......ccecececcecececcuces 8,017 953 "8,970 
Skilled’and Semi-Skilled) Workers..-. 2. ose e+ easee che saces esas. 280,168 19, 862 300,030 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)..........sesececeees 2,424 772 3,196 
Textiles} clothing; ete. l 3&1. fos. te eee. tae ee ee on 2, 838 11,363 14,201 
Lumberjandjhumiber products,.)..sssbenecnk cence, ee eee 47,024 140 47,164 
Pulpppaperpancl, printing) kece nse meee een ence eee 1, 435 549 1,984 
Leather‘andwleather products. 1.2. doe oh.cee ete oho. she cee. 1,328 1,026 2,354 
ptoue, Cla ygand glass products... doe etemeee cc cn cece cutee 997 44 1,041 
Metalworking: sens .ctc Someones os aol Pcs San Ee cone Pen 18, 861 984 19,845 
Electrica]. gr bv sh.< lees occ eee tens MOMS AB te PE CMe 3,961 974 4,935 
iransportavionre qulpmMenty 4. 1. aan seen aoe eee 645 120 765 
Mining. 5... Seiad. tthe ccc a ee oe beeen A.090) sila sepreiy a terete or. 4,090 
Consttuchionts4.15 i aac eae te eine aoe ae ee 81,726 13 81,739 
jlransportations(excent Seavnen)) em peemenee tee cece oe 56,529 155 56,684 
Communications and public utility...............ceccseccceces 1,479 5 1,484 
Trade and gerviee., 9. ae, ccc ss dees See ee ee UES MMCE 2,277 9,454 
Other skilled'and semi-skilled... 5..505..cc0sccecccoeccccecese 33, 702 1,099 34,801 
oremien. . a8. kets ask ogee ce «oct ee ee ee ee ee 6, 885 324 7,209 
APPEONtICeS,. snnaniedskes aot auc es aeanin: Hee Re eee 9,067 17 9,084 
Unskilled. Workera s. =... \detvs een rte RR Re er olor ere 200, 282 30, 420 230,702 
Hood:and tobacco,.oh.0):5.« see eee ee eee 8,440 10,769 19,209 
Lumiberzand lumber productss.5-- eases sae eee ee 24,672 400 25,072 
Metalworking fu.00. PG a a ee ae ee 7,552 628 8,180 
Construdhiont.s%%.. «4 OMS scenes ee Re ak Bok chases ook NOG 742 Fl erretscehettcsse ae ee 106,742 
Other unskilled: workersm. 00. 5/2 ada. Shee oon ee ee 52,876 18, 623 71,499 
GRAND TOTAL: 3, , 2: 22s a ee ee 579,641 158,342 737,983 


eee ee 


- @) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 





q@) 
Office March 
30, 1962 
Newfoundland.................... 29,845 
COINErED LOO Kaaciecc ess aeccc sce 6,372 
Grani ce slls deri ntecioe ociele caters toiereys O.ole 
SUE Tolan’ sane 320 le seeee oct oe en 20,100 
Prince Edward Island............ 5,904 
MltanlOovievOwn score caesar ces 3,800 
SimmersidO nc: des. csensres oss 2,104 
INOVA SS COLIA See ote cine cet eciecucs 38,687 
PATINNGI Shree tmrcoce ee Coes ce cies 1,316 
TICS wa belies casdeelom ele alatenesy oe 2,086 
[aE SS aaeapeauuob SsanGecnon crores 6,191 
NiiWermnesse ett. sccuieee coon cess os 1,446 
ACGndiVAller emer ee meiotic cise siseis-s/sr0rs 3,558 
Meity Gro lmmrcieleercietec(e cies celsle cs els 841 
ING wr CuASZOW se cicteteiccte ne os se 4,705 
Sprinc oiler ecie see sasserc ss > 1,206 
SKiShENR ew ran yooo0 ooOU sea OD A 9,612 
Sycineve lesa sissies css es 2,070 
SENTING MePeseerettee areretetoe te che ste cere ielese 2,295 
Viren OU tiem ccc ciioe ieee cere sere 3,361 
New Brunswick................... 36,189 
TRI eorclie POPS NGG Co SUN On Aone ne 6,308 
(ummm belltotere celtic scien aecle = Snooe 
dimiunms tourna: tases cree esse 2,956 
MTECQELICEON ec cc sic se ree cc esae 2,556 
Minot mecca tees octeaisel 640 
WonCbOM cemeteries ec ttea« 8,551 
INewiCa st le rtersteteloatolereiceve ersvorcnareferers 3,586 
Sarritinio itare eveiercie erextole scenes esis) ai 3,300 
‘Shin SUG. ganud0 ooo v7o00nosHaND 1,707 
RITE ES Oh Sent enn Od SOB Eet Snot ee 870 
WIGS TOG Lease tocieietoeie vale s cia sierare. sre 2,000 
CPUC CO oie cots co ane eeoss nv sleisinis ss 235680 
PAIL ran er meer teicictelevsyasravareis siniennsio 3,605 
INTERPOL ke GICUOOE FOTO CRO OOe 937 
Bact @omentte es os ntslstetielsetteleerete 1,338 
IB GAUHATIOISs oc ieeicie )= 21s) ofeia) sole ois 1, 434 
Buelkainghamved. cess cece +> 1,779 
CAUSA PSCAl ny ar. alse sierstelsveretere = telels oie= 3,617 
(Clnemrcllan: ~ssapanchebocadedouuens 2,835 
Whicoutinidsereccossiserclssowrsemiesioe’ 3,767 
Gowans yallowenme cies yertelersi= = 561 
MOISE ALI eeaorcie ele hie tele esos Cassel sveceuety's 2,890 
Drummondville 2,800 
Farnham 734 
Forestville 1,805 
(Gia, snanoncuacaopabouncooGObGES 2,583 
(Gran byaeeeee ce toe sia siecle ee oie1s10) 2,556 
bt leaeep aries eeeloos sa sise sine-s srs 5,169 
NOIELOM tere nce ec ees recs crete 5,256 
JONQUICLE «5-5 cic ocicsisceisieisie 5.005010 3,601 
se UAHG Sere feleove tale ele tolelelaretels lars tere 1,139 
TURIN BVO, ooo san an pOoOOODOCOD G 3,288 
JUG), ITI poonood> BU OOo DU eGOUUbE L207 
PAGEL hameGBS OED an 6 FOC OCOD 4,782 
MAGTLESE Vallee retorctetetatstostelelsictetsisfelereia™s 1,654 
IVT D Om Here teretahator felt ctolevetereteretsVs'-lotcls/s 827 
Diem tyvsa Kloten cteretetetetetele!s stataie?siefelelei=!= 1,942 
IW EIGN Ohmooniabo DEO DBO DOOsORON COO 4,752 
INITIO anooaaodooo00Obb0G0C00d 1,915 
MVOn baa IT NOL en neielcieiole sist siotsi¥isiatelors = 1,911 
Moutmaeny nes siciice ee > esis 3, 123 
Montren leeeree cteette cin ele lestera feisiors 67,285 
INew Richmondicssss. 05. es cee: 2,918 
RorteAlirediem. sont nett sss terete ast 2,192 
QUEDEC.... ones -ncsceceeercsseecse 16, 412 
Rimouski 6,314 
Riviére-du-Loup 8, 102 
Roberval 2,650 
SROU VMN, Bis tele eletels etoile -)> inisie'~ "= el 4,487 
Ste. Ag 1,594 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 1,270 
Stes (Therese. eccccc cess ccc oie ay Wf 
St. Hyacinthe...........---+-+++> 2,282 
(SUH HIGENY, Canco anon epoSOGudCONnaUdT 2,455 
Gtaderomowee cine ces oc s« or slelelnya> 1,844 
Sept-Iles.........-ccsesceseceeee 3,037 
Shawinigan..........sceseceseeees 6,075 
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Year 


21,414 


5,828 
3,642 
2,186 


41,729 
1,567 


















@) Previous 
Office March ear 
30, 1962 | March 
: 30, 1961 
Quebec— Concluded 
Sherbrooke: tesa ssierscciers stelle ae = 6,110 7,431 
Stovall Spat, a bier, MOSCA ROCeG OOK 2,322 2,960 
TheltordaManessaesceeeeis «alesse 2,087 3,063 
"ETOIS=LVICTOS cc ce cewie cee sno ssiee 6,512 7,549 
Weld Orso citee elaratetc cis crete viovaversiale 3, 144 3, 454 
Walle yields emesieicesielerelareretereretereier= 2,764 3,393 
Wictoris valle tee scsi: «sls crcle teteetclatrs 2,526 3,266 
Wille St. Georvests.....2se02e >= 4,874 5, 232 
Ontario. a. oc tee ooege snares 218,403 | 265,830 
JOT RO Roo FONDS RODCOUODBOOUODE 558 586 
IDANTIO tenes oats cone cis cjese preter 1,848 1,925 
Bellevallemeemmc tote stiste ciclo aieleretsi« 2,518 2,892 
IBTACE DELIA ZOme ce acisas sles sisie slew eleterers 1,968 2,114 
IBVEMOA ON TOINs nocuqnon OhodoumoNDoODIG 1,510 2,057 
IBTAntlOrd secens ces wieiats oie sieetaieisle 3,425 3,574 
Brocikzvallaremcc ceteris: ste steers ater 900 991 
@arleton laCe esiccis'c cis’ tiereieielers 414 501 
G@liat hanes as aac craicereiee 2,539 3,401 
(Ql efid as oxeznnoooobesuncncdoas 1,075 1,241 
Collingwood......:...ss0c-ssss00: 970 1,196 
Goris learn seers ocleie sierelelsioleyarere 4,042 4,327 
EN ob lake eeenites oss saci tere. 767 563 
LOL b Puls Goer: crereictareriereictsist eae ainreve 1,059 990 
Hort MTANCGS s,s ccs cleei scien! sleleleevere 1,080 1,174 
Wort) Willigtms.<ssesis lessee seer 3, 892 4,305 
Galt fee Sas iiie toate Saeebie's 1, 420 2,474 
(Camano Ueweera cece sie icictelerlelote cel 544 520 
Godeniehere see necaaere seer steiateer= 872 915 
Goel pe eae vieiens orotsr el etotorsteteieseleratere?oiai 2,083 2,854 
lari bone cemeteries feisterie le 15,310 20,512 
Hawkesbury......ccscccsssessess 1,253 1,710 
Kapuskasing.........+-+sssee-e 1,640 1,956 
WROTOLAN eee inci ein sieteeinielareieie cieiere 1,539 1,604 
LGhyHWOnnongaonodsododsccdooD00n 2,817 2,674 
WKirleland! Wakes 2..oee<0cteiereielele clever 2,044 2,251 
Kabe HENCE 2 erie cic cieieislele saleleloleterei ste 3,219 4,592 
Leamington. ....-.0ses-sseree0ee- 1,192 2,076 
Tym ASA ya cores seleteraictalcstsrsteiets ctsts/a1e) = 914 1,011 
itoncel lbanaononscoddsaocaacosor 601 670 
Pron Gone corona sie aeie an sarees tielsiaye 5,704 6, 708 
Long Branch........+++-+s20+0+0- 4,217 Dole 
Wr dled se aatcreic ceieletelsteleteteiw <lelereterere 1,498 1,589 
IN@PANEES co ciecic oe seieieiin + ele'sle « wisiels 921 987 
INewiark@bescmeistetecisie silo sili 1,734 25122 
Niagara Falls.........-...++++++- 2,978 3,757 
WNOLtO: Beyinecs omeeien cw cle sremteleistele 2,578 3,310 
Oalcvillorsceeinec views eae seers 853 Peohi 
@yilliay eee cieorcsen ce ecteeraisteeiein si 1,379 1,674 
Osawa mcmeeeiciis everest 4,356 5,628 
Optawar ocr reese eee deiciecio= os 8,095 9,469 
Owen Sound......2022..0-+s.eeee: 2,144 2,778 
Parry Sound........cessseeeeeees 951 913 
Pemibrokossusssceemsececi eels eielels 2,676 2,875 
Pertli een canciones sisiteteie.s 845 842 
Peterboroug bine cay eee 1-6 sell e- 4,188 5, 497 
Pietonsee ac cet aereere aveisterevaietes c+ 540 645 
Portedrt ure nce eee cceieietereees. 5,978 6,735 
Port Colborne@:2: seeciosciesisielssiscis 1,201 alps 
Prescouunee ce creciiias ere see tiarrerere 1,096 1,320 
Pentre wine n cscs coetete nie miele eeererelor<ie 784 805 
St. Catharines 5, 136 5,964 
St. Thomas 1,232 1,609 
Sarnia 3,093 3,529 
Sault Ste. Marie 3,138 4,552 
Sin eOO merce cei celle oiaic' sieievetateretele « 1,647 1,962 
Sioux Lookoutsc..acs.s-- ss sss ee 367 477 
SFist Owe oop mesh cone oooced 679 775 
SHEE OIKS linen SoS UDONCOUSCODOCO ASS 1,175 1,341 
Sturgeon Falls.........-.+.+se++ 32a 1,438 
Sudbury......sccccccrccccscccess 5,359 6, 333 
Talon DUT ee eie clersictelers!@ fers (eleleretel/sisi- 536 1,031 
4 dbraarbieseonoco aco anon dee odcodKr 3,346 3,607 
ROTOULOn te cet aici eters Gieiesiersrers iets 51,686 64, 487 
TR rentOloa neces cerelseirielsieleislere'esiele 923 1,198 
Walkerton secs cislels leeisiorein slaietere 1,055 1,413 
Wallaceburg.........++seeeeeeeee 783 1,225 
Wellancdes. wee ccenicemtenierercteiecisar= 2,423 2,808 
WestOne ce: sc wiclslesccleisreisisaleslereis« 4,202 5, 264 
Win ASOT see ciiencicteie ses crcietesrartcierere 10, 435 11,879 
Woodstock........0+sessseees sist 1,136 1,781 
575 
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(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








a) Previous @) Previous 
Office Watch Year Office Mirch Year 
30, 1962 | March 30, 1962 | March 
: 30, 1961 , 30, 1961 
Manitobasc.. occecit <n ae 34, 202 36,050 || British Columbia.................. 71,162 86, 626 
Brandon ep es. dete eee 3,212 3,398 Chilliwacless ¢oscdeeee ee 2,050 2,398 
Dap hin sen aeons cee tie eee 2,361 2,619 Courtenaveate. saat eee ae 933 1,437 
lin EH loneca an feeb ee ee 237 317 Cran brodlern anche eee ee 2,449 1,807 
Portage la, Prairies... a2. see 1,645 1,784 Dawson. Creek oe eee 1,357 1,520 
fine (Paste ee an eee ener Dae 524 Duncant so0.5'00 ob ee 718 927 
Winn pei sas ace css ecm are 26,215 27,408 Kamloopsanes ante meee 1,776 1,843 
Kelownal.ct ct eee eee 1,802 1,985 
Saskatchewatts. 1:2 co ee 26,980 28,267 IKGtIM ab... bac cee ee 199 296 
BISTEVAD: fo. foc ee ee 624 756 MissioniCity oe. oo doncdnece eee 1,279 1,567 
Lioydiningterse . thes. s0t come 695 788 INANAI IO: oes tei ee 1,077 1,566 
MOGSeUaWie so. st ete ee 2,094 Beet Welson 4 an fie kee on oe 1,537 1,510 
North Battleford eg eee ee 1,718 1,900 New Westminster................ 10,171 11, 832 
Prunes Alberte. cote eee ee 3,488 3,174 Petitictons.. tah eee ee 1,86 2,226 
Revina Poses pee ce eee eee 6,670 6, 667 Port\Albarmi aah ie ee eee 718 981 
Saskautoongs sce pe een: 5,923 6,627 Prince: Georse: ast cage 1,816 3,197 
wie OCurrentesse eee ce 1,399 1,366 Prince Ruperts meet. aoe tae ee 1,754 1,954 
Weybuitiens wo) he eee 736 831 Princetony.s wareee eee ee 681 foo 
WOLREKGON cater eee ee ee 3,633 3,931 Quéesnell Freee eck ee ee 1515 1,970 
rails. 2 een ERE eee 1,220 1,363 
AlDertay hoe ec ea A eRe ea 40,930 46,160 Vancouvene a tert. oe eee 28,948 36, 293 
Blairmotess ot ee 733 858 Vermon cae merce. ee 2,509 3,050 
Caloaryont east. tee 11,846 12,980 Vittorig. co eee eee 4,107 5,394 
Drumhbellens=\ 3.139 oo eee 871 880 Whitehorse.cneceh ae ee 680 778 
Hidimontonase cea ee eee 17,783 21,116 
Bidson. Sace he ee ee 1,115 44 i CANSGS: Lac cet ee 737,983 | 864,016 
Grande; Prairie. ee sae 1,265 1,680 
Lethbridge (f... ct cuee ee 3,627 3,645 Males... nhwlaesint tot: tee 579, 641 683, 034 
MedicinesHats. 2) fc eee 1,764 1,728 
Red Deerkat )) eee 1,926 2,329 Kemales. cate ee ee ee 158,342 | 180,982 








() Preliminary subject to revision. 
) Includes 1274 registrations for the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 
POG Deer INE tee co, $e Sechans hls) oy <c anes ove) 6 Rae cae te ote enaptete #1 oFeis acandeele stale shee 4,161,000 3, 462, 500 698, 500* 
OO PSCOMTDEDCAAe aeteasicis 6 Ao cigh osetavsit sane re tee Geren nite nae son ee 4,196,000 3,594, 800 601, 200* 
MOS TMG ities oss, depccccave soc Mek es ho ohana lege hele: setae abut arene 4,081, 000 3,695,000 386, 000* 
October 3,991, 000 3, 722,300 268, 700 
September 3,966, 000 3,736, 800 229,200 
ANT ES Rete ors Bruges cscs ches efaiet ws See le eee ecg the eee ae 3, 987,000 3,790, 100 229,300 
ual ypeseeeeeetierss ch onok os me «cats sicaeie 06 De eaten te « sheen reyetehs atieptta cn se 3,971,000 3,715, 700 255,300 
ITCRA 3, ici itaecestoas, «tis, sents 2 « Rane A eve EE EEM «. ctets areta date oe 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266, 900 
May abo OSG ONS OO De CLE Rete fk SPR aee Mere, Ste h(a ae 8 ieabs bane OR Mead 3,891, 000 3,550, 000 341,000 
J \(oya | NERY ROR Se et OST Cerca: eer Modes Cooma mmo n o Thaee oes 4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 
INVA Charen a cies rete tore sGE cae cers oh saetenecs eso cgerene TORS cuted oreo chee 4,210,000 3,372,000 838, 000 
TEACH aw Ip oso dios SMe BRE vc chp Eaten de 8 Saas Camis Setem oe 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872,800 
JADHARVAEE comes eee cba. te atin sacehetnsmonctts ose ak naete 4,240, 000 3,393, 100 846,900 





*By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








; Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at Wad of Month 


Province Total Entitled moe d 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to sa . Pending 
; off Benefit Benefit 





Newfound lamces....th shoei eae fe-« eletonstals 5,894 4,734 1,160 6,499 5,372 27 2,119 
Prince Hdward Island. oo iscnd-s otede es 1,039 835 204 Bye 1,016 121 274 
NOT CO CIS ninieissclnvers, cabochon, eee Teme ens 11, 431 6,951 4,480 12,212 10,940 1,272 2,673 
Nery SELES WLGIG: tel taperckassio,aietelsrerena ere a eeeters fs 8, 843 6, 825 2,018 9,558 8,076 1, 482 2,349 
Que WSC irre ajermarsiscaretp hepa spete spare eae e oe es 65,714 47, 295 18, 419 67,991 57,307 10, 684 19,700 
COPE TO etek eres shovedcxapaestaerecacack US.ds Seales 66, 355 46,101 20,254 70,927 59,986 10,941 lao 
TVR earair es Bs eee ack theta oes sus, o:o0.5-sacxsyaloho\e asia ake 9, 222 7,208 2,014 9,322 8,005 Lawley 1,972 
Saskatchewetlr hentece tcc ot cee shes dete ale 6, 209 4,933 1,276 6,630 5, 603 1,027 1,529 
DAU earntch MRROR coos lds ao, n'y ees Suave eceuegeseunistsue camtabaehs 11,862 8,416 3,446 12,448 10,558 1,890 3,384 
Bits Oldmia. o + se cee sc ccldeleciss ale 19,074 12,934 6,140 20, 420 16,682 3,738 5,364 

Total, Canada, February 1962........ 205, 643 146, 232 59,411 217,144 183,545 83, 599 56, 495 

Total, Canada, January 1962......... 320, 216 237, 296 82,920 366, 468 311,347 no all 67,996 

Total, Canada, February 1961........ 234, 604 166,702 67,902 250,038 217,896 32,142 62,978 


a nnn EEE nEEEISSISSnEIESSSSnSSSEEESEnE 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 52,551. 


{In addition, 56,431 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 6,892 were special requests not granted and 2,041 
were appeals by claimants. There were 13,489 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, FEBRUARY 28, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Number of weeks on claim February 





Provniéenaives qe 3 5 Percent- eS aa 
aimants or ms ver age ota 

aa 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 slaisiauts 
Cana dais ciriae Selec « ere 718,668 |127,532 | 66,255 |153,988 |185,869 | 84,297 | 32,701 | 68,026 41.1 872, 842 
Malestor atic eee cre 570,314 {103,389 | 52,768 |124,055 |157,743 | 67,318 | 23,305 | 41,736 44.8 697, 239 
Hemalevercec cera 148,354 | 24,143 | 13,487 | 29,933 | 28,126 | 16,979 | 9,396 | 26,290 26.9 175, 603 
Newfoundland........... 38,172 | 5,178 | 3,297 | 9,850 | 14,495 | 2,896 902 | 1,554 83.6 40,164 
Hales atrednrevtis, tora aets 36,148 | 4,917} 3,123 | 9,377 | 14,029 | 2,680 793 | 1,229 85.0 38,101 
Henialewn.-cnseaer tee 2,024 261 174 473 466 216 109 325 58.3 2,063 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,749 545 424 | 1,773 | 3,615 969 160 263 78.7 7,915 
BIG! docincteeereen cate 6,497 449 368 | 1,540] 3,102 767 119 152 81.0 6,673 
Female..s3.5 sce vere 1, 252 96 56 233 513 202 4] 111 67.1 1,242 
Nova Scotia............. 42,509 | 7,945 | 2,962 | 10,439 | 11,253 | 4,306 | 1,433] 4,171 55.4 47,972 
BLO Ne career eet crete 37,011 | 7,085 | 2,521 | 9,254 | 10,254] 3,696 | 1,081 | 3,120 57.3 42,068 
Hemsle. ices ane epee 5, 498 860 441 | 1,185 999 610 352 | 1,051 42.3 5,904 
New Brunswick.......... 38,970 | 5,433 | 3,370 | 8,641 | 12,775 | 4,649 | 1,476 | 2,626 72.9 44,584 
Blears. cect cere 32,598 | 4,811 | 2,964 | 7,508} 11,029] 3,730] 1,042] 1,514 75.5 38,034 
Hemalescn. <0 anne 6,372 622 406 | 1,133 | 1,746 919 434 | 1,112 59.3 6, 550 
Quebetas.creii.meencceacn 213,828 | 41,775 | 21,353 | 43,885 | 54,089 | 23,191 | 8,973 | 20,562 42.5 274,572 
Male. eee bres aesccis 175,668 | 35,321 | 18,260 | 37,120 | 47,069 | 18,850 | 6,607 | 12,441 45.9 224, 537 
Pemalens. oee.ce cnc: 38,160 | 6,454] 3,093 | 6,765 | 7,020] 4,341 | 2,366] 8,121 Path sil 50,035 
Ontario te eeccn cats eee 208,089 | 38,440 | 20,113 | 44,056 | 47,729 | 24,709 | 10,217 | 22,825 24.3 257, 967 
Male et ardecnce, cima 154,120 | 28,930 | 14,799 | 32,873 | 38,040 | 18,895 | 6,909 | 13,674 25.6 191,748 
Bemalenestscccs seen: 53,969 | 9,510) 5,314 | 11,183 | 9,689] 5,814] 3,308] 9,151 20.4 66,219 
Manitoba... 22-2 cee 36,336 | 5,875 | 3,492 | 8,009] 9,896] 4,637 | 1,663 | 2,764 35.3 39,390 
Maletinietone comers 28,472 | 4,478 | 2,543 | 6,201] 8,280] 3,779 | 1,281 | 1,910 39.9 31,264 
ICING LO are cree <sle'e aise ote 7,864 | 1,397 949 | 1,808) 1,616 858 382 854 18.5 8,126 
Saskatchewan........... 26,980 | 3,646 | 2,185] 5,793 | 7,731} 4,339] 1,388] 1,948 52.5 28, 398 
Cy MSc atic He ener 21,692 | 2,907 | 1,661] 4,514] 6,630] 3,734] 1,068] 1,178 57.0 23,261 
Females sc csciocige cee 5, 288 739 474} 1,279 | 1,101 605 320 770 34.1 5, 137 
DW af) 1: ee a 37,256 | 7,479 | 3,585 | 8,709} 8,041 | 4,763] 1,998] 2,681 42.2 44,116 
Male arent: cate ee 28,226 | 5,880 | 2,640) 6,572} 6,619 | 3,722] 1,329] 1,464 46.5 35, 161 
Memalesce esc. 9,030 | 1,599 945 | 2,137 | 1,422] 1,041 669 | 1,217 28.8 8,955 
British Columbia........ 68,779 | 11,216 | 5,524 | 12,833 | 16,245 | 9,838] 4,491 | 8,632 31.4 87,764 
BIG. iene araei ce cui ae 49,882 | 8,611 | 3,889 | 9,096 | 12,691 | 7,465] 3,076] 5,054 34.1 66,392 
Pemaleree 2a 18,897 | 2,605 | 1,635 | 3,737 | 3,554] 2,373 | 1,415 | 3,578 24.2 21,372 





TABLE E-4— BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Amount of 
Province Weeks Paid* Heneh Paid 
a EE ee 
Hlewiouidland: sa -st-g.e anes sh kee ene tear ne eee: time mee. ae 120,308 2,867, 824 
Prince Edward island. a5) ace. «1 ane teh t come aed Ree ee. TR ee 25, 438 553, 172 
Nova Scotia. As Sie%sie « dhe'siais) «Casio. Slofefae sefolle 6 ale Seale Makes. OSES cia oe eke deen ce enone 132,538 3,105, 439 
New Brungwick....4.c00)00 7. kee SIA en ED RSET cies Sete oe 114,670 2,545,225 
QED 00 o aneronproinsir-ececenia-acor eens Rc al ern Te ee cneninelbiiibediicoaienaseiiosscoetiesedead aU 679, 638 16, 864, 792 
OPA ins aie asin! ae, s:9.0 9:4 9 so dec ee ee eee ea ee tae 706, 879 17, 373, 885 
MasHiGODE is 6s «sre ccin'n sy vont «os ye amet e geen meee eee ae ae 123,655 3,064, 322 
Saskatchewan’ iii ..04 7700 tntiegs gait, SOU enedt 1 obi Dobiinally Hew wail 93, 859 2,322, 687 
Alberta Zia t410 0.6 70:4 laine nice feipretere tcatBtane oftle: SUNS ett ate. Sen i Meet, See Se en Oley 121, 569 3,070,080 
Brstish Colnm bia <..:.<¢as0s is Soec ana OG, = ee a 242,904 6, 220, 909 
Total, Canada, Webruary 1962 .4.9..--eeee aoh es nae ee 2,361, 458 57,988,335 
Total, Canads, January 100g20. buen oe a, ee 2,352,548 57,799, 308 
Total, Canada; February 1961. 2.75000 ey. come eos ene 2,949,539 70, 988, 922 


**“Weeks paid”’ represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


Tobacco 
— Total Food | Housing | Clothing Transpor-| _ and ation and 
tation | Personal and Alsohol 
Care Reading 
UGB (=== VCAT eae. sievolale sie oletesricese 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
GSS V Gar. ccesist ceiclors eet WPS 87 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1050 Garin. cco ceiacisinieene ss Wifey 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960==Y Gareeees. coe ee tees 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
19GI——Aprilycaucwieeee ce 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
MAW rece cc cieraersrestersierais 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
MOM ee eee cease areas 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141,2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
Hl ie acre en A ole 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
PAISUSD se coniors smpenresteate 129.1 12523 132.9 1 {bea | 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
Septembersmeescssess ce. 129.1 123.2 133.5 11351 140.0 155.0 146.7 Vp fges3 
October... sac.cese cet os 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 ooo 146.2 117.3 
INOwenlbercace ecient ie. 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 la bae3 
December............... 129.8 124.5 133.8 OB a7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—Jantarver cassette eice a: 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 ies 
INS yA eoneerzas = ooceee 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
Minr chute eccrine o> 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
PAT TLS ochre email oscrn aes 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1962 








(1949 = 100) 
ee ee ooeaaeeeoanaes»=oq=$geoq®oq®>=®<=«»>$=$»0q9mmow»>a>=—™"| 
Total Other 
Food | Shelter | Cloth ae am ee 
00 shelter othing o ities 
Cee a Operation] and 
Services 
COSt ohn se Nid cee eset 116.5 116.6 116.7 110.7 115.3 110.8 112.2 132.9 
Ix etn eo rermiacictd cre cies. c« 128.0 129.6 129.4 120.3 ove 123.3 131.5 140.7 
Saint Jom... cic sco o0 che sfeusyernesere 129.7 130.7 130.6 123.3 142.0 121.4 124.9 144.5 
Montreal i), Pees bs 6:6 Serente's 129.0 130.1 130.1 129.7 146.8 106.0 120.4 140.7 
Ottaway <p ree ene demtensains 130.1 131.0 130.7 122.0 149.9 118.4 123.9 142.7 
PE OLONGO) Peeve cieieiteias oie 130.9 131.7 131.7 122.8 152.1 117.2 126.1 141.2 
WANT PCR ete as clsis chs «sieve ssio 127.0 128.1 128.3 125.2 136.9 118.2 120.4 138.3 
Saskatoon—Regina...........- 124.8 126.7 126.8 PAL ef 124.2 127.8 128.4 132.8 
Edmonton—Calgary..........- 124.5 125.1 125.0 118.3 125.2 120.5 128.1 134.2 
MANCOUV OL sec cies sic sidisiclelenes 129.6 129.6 129.1 122.1 136.8 Vag 135.5 136.7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 














Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 














tatean Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning Strikes and Workers 
ar Year | Eockouts | Involved Mant Days AV pee 
Working Time 
LOOT SR UR es Ses Meee A eee 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
QDR se ok yore Se ee eee 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
ee Se een eee er ed eS! OS od 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
LOGO ce cs eae. s ace oe ee eee 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
1960 eS cB cten ans « Seen Ano oe el ee eee: 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 Oe 
196 Ts SMisneli,. sc ascites acaiee «eee toe eee 20 31 4,328 40,440 0.04 
AUT T See cuttine ule ait ad eee 20 32 6, 437 67, 880 0.07 
MayeNae liste so ws ede ee ee 35 50 12,182 106,320 0.10 
DUNG pire dao nacre, ee ee 22 39 12,404 127,790 One 
JUlYse downs cdr ee eee eee 28 41 8, 806 94,680 0.09 
CAI DUST oe citscic etbert ee ee ee 32 47 8, 347 64, 660 0.06 
Septem ber-sss.s a2 >..cPene ee ee Bye 53 10,647 105, 080 0.10 
Octobertes inh. eee eee 30 56 40, 400 416, 660 0.38 
INGE Deraadss< vance en ee 24 49 11,059 122,100 Ont 
Deve ber 2/205. basse eee 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
*1L962:9 JANUAT Wasa clase dec ae ee ee 20 40 rene Patan Le 
GD EUaI Ve sereraras ft dic cree eee 15 44 0, 2,07 0.0 
Marcin tone 2 | ee ee 30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 
a ae ae eee 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH 1962, BY INDUSTRY 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes 

Workers Man- 

Industry Tdaleontia Involved] Days 
Vorestty...: 5.884... Hoxhh... 4, fee oe Ree 
ENON Es « cielo co date tecs <ahen 2 1,040 10, 410 
Manufacturing.......... 27 8,649 112, 490 
Construction............ 7 1,984 7,510 
Transpn. & utilities..... 4 187 1,270 
WE OGaysteraiele thessteeciers. cee 4 109 1,950 
PRGRROG cian sc ates «sel sacs eee ce eee | eee 
WGLVICE Lc. seem eee cn 2 457 10,170 
Pubic administration..|..:.-..lnleste ct Re ee 
All industries....... 46 12, 426 143, 800 


ee eee 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
MARCH 1962, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 
eee 
Strikes 

Workers Man- 

Industry ee an ae Involved! Days 
Newfoundland j.. 2-23). 3} Jewanzarrdly Pee. 1 ae ee 
Prince Edward Islatids. j]to;:7.,22:1; eee eee 
Nova Scotia............ 4 894 3,300 
New Brunswick........ 1 35 170 
Quebece..sekacsee a a 5,922 42,230 
Nniahoiwsds opeeeactet 2 21 5,104 91,350 
Manitoba......c...aeeaee 1 10 
Saskatchewanias soos soil adtencscioliiedenlcatctt GREETS 
Alberta cee cme 2 167 1,710 
British Columbia....... 9 260 5,000 
Mederal =) tena 1 28 30 


12, 426 143, 800 
ey ee See eee 


> 
[=r] 


All jurisdictions... . 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 








































































MARCH 1962 
(Preliminary) 
Industry pie eee in Starting 
= an-Da Dat Maj ‘ 
Employer Union Workers oe ee a =e ae al 
— Involved Termi- Result 
Locati Accu- : 
ocation March lated Ee 
ate 
MINES 
pemiska Copper ines, Mining Employees’ Fed- 450 | 9,230 | 50,630 | Oct. 20 |Job classification, sickness 
Chapais, Que. eration (CNTU) (112) Mar. 29 |and accident insurance, sen- 
iority, union security ~ Job 
classification, grievance pro- 
cedure, seniority, pension 
plan, union security; wage 
increase of 2.5% over 3-yr. 
period. 
Campbell Chibougamau, Steelworkers Loc. 5186 590 | 1,180 1,180 | Mar. 27 |Slow progress of negotiations 
Chibougamau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 29 |~ Return of workers with 
signing of 3-yr. contract. 
MANUFACTURING 
ese T d Rubb 
oodyear Tire an ubber, |Rubber Workers Loc. 232 200 400 600 | Feb. 28 |Piece-work procedures~ Re- 
New Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (1,000) Mar. 5 |turn of workers; piece-work 
procedures to be discussed. 
Textiles 
Montrose Worsted Mills, Textile Federation 245 370 370 | Mar. 1 |Dismissal of two workers ~ 
Granby, Que. (CNTU) Mar. 5 |T'wo workers reinstated. 


Canadian Celanese, 


Textile Workers’ Union 1,950 | 24,380 | 24,380 | Mar. 17 
Drummondville, Que. 


Loc. 1485 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Wages, hours, Rand formula, 
health plan, seniority ~ 


eereeeee 


Knitting Mills 
Nova Scotia Textiles, 
Windsor, N.S. 


United Textile Workers 150 150 150 | Mar. 30 
Loe. 159 (APL-CIO/CLC) lan aa. 1 Somer f) 1 nates 


New piece-work rates follow- 
ing installation of automatic 
machinery ~ 


Wood 
Western Plywood (Alta.) Woodworkers Loc. 1-207 125 | 1,630] 1,630 | Mar. 15 |Wages, hours, union secur- 
Edmonton, Alta. (AP ECCIO/CLC) (= (hides  Lide 2 poe eee: ity~ 


Furniture and Fixtures 

Canadian Office and School 
Furniture, 

Preston, Ont. 


Carpenters Loc. 3189 104 310 | 14,810 | Sept. 8 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 6 


Union security ~ Return of 
workers pending negotiations 


Primary Metals 
Dominion Iron and Steel, 
Sydney, N.S. 


Steelworkers Loc. 1064 673 | 2,880 | 2,880} Mar. 12 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 20 


Metal Trades Federation 1,050 | 2,250 | 2,250 Mar. 15 
(CNTU) Mar. 19 


Re-scheduling of mill force 
~ Return of workers. 


Reduction of wages due to 
job evaluation ~ Return of 
workers, negotiations on job 
evaluation to be resumed. 


Quebec Iron and Titanium, 
Tracy, Que. 





Steelworkers Loc. 4153 115 120 120 | Mar. 30 |Grievance procedures~ 


Barber Die Casting, 
Peer Ci) cal CL: Rec eRSee | Perkt Se Bere ee ee 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
American Standard Products, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Existing incentive bonus ~ 
Return of workers. 


Potters Loc. 231 160 960 960 | Mar. 2 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 12 


Transportation Equipment 
Chrysler Corporation, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Auto Workers Loc. 444 3,000 | 66,000 | 87,000 Feb. 19 |Wages, fringe bene fits~ 


PAPi-eroyCie) FC 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

Pilkington Glass (Danforth 
Road Plant), 

Toronto, Ont. 


Wages ~ Signing of 2-yr. 
agreement. 


Glass and Ceramic Work- 324 | 6,480 | 6,480 | Mar. 
ers Loc. 295 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


bo ot 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 

















MARCH 1962 
(Preliminary) 
SSS Se ee 
Duration in Starting 
Sa Man-Days Date Major Issues 
1 Union Workers, |——_—_—_____ == aA 
We ae Involved Ee MS cant: Result 
Location March mulated| tion 
ate 
eis nea I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 183 920 920 | Mar. 7|N on-fulfilment of contribu- 
Smiths Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 14 |tory portion of pension plan, 
minor grievances~ New con- 
tract with 10¢ per man-hour 
welfare payment; adjust- 
ment of grievances and tra- 
velling time. 
Quebec Hydro, Building trades unions 1,600 | 4,800] 4,800] Mar. 9 Wages~Terms of settlement 
Carillon, Que. . Mar. 12 |not reported. 
ee & Usa 
Power, Gas an ater ; 
Ota Sanitation Services, |Public Employees Loc. 814 108 760 760 | Mar. 7 Wages ~ Wage increases dur- 
Ottawa, Ont. (CLC) Mar. 16 jing 2nd. and 3rd. yr. bringing 
drivers rate to $79.36 a wk.; 
former city employees, load- 
ers $1.70 anhr., others $1.68, 
other improvements. 
Service INDUSTRIES 
Personal Services ; 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 445 | 9,850 {175,220 | Apr. 24 Wages, notice of lay-off~ 


Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 
(Continued from page 623) 


NorTH YorRK TownsuHiP, ONT.—PUBLIC Empi. (CLC) (outseE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 73¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 and of 73¢ an hr. 
additional in 1963; afternoon and night shift premiums increased to 10¢ and 12¢ respectively 
(formerly 8¢ and 10¢). 


retroactive to Feb. 23, 1962; in addition, maximum merit rates of employees in the Telephone 
Contract Division at St. Laurent will be increased by 2¢ an hr.; wage increases ranging from 
2¢ to 74¢ an hr. for installation employees in the Eastern Region; 8 paid holidays—when 
falling on weekends, to be observed on succeeding Monday (formerly, observance on alternative 
day applied only to Christmas and New Year’s Day); 3 wks. vacation for empl. with 15 to 
25 yrs. of service plus 1 additional day for each yr. of service after 25 yrs.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 29 yrs. of service (formerly after 30 yrs.); new base rate will be $1.83 an hr. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC, MONTREAL, QUE.—OFFICE Empt. Assn. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl—salary increases ranging from $3.50 to $15 a mo. retroactive to March 
Sunt 9622 8 aid holidays—when falling on weekends, to be observed on succeeding Monday 
(formerly, observance on alternative day applied only to Christmas and New Year’s Day); 
improvements in vacation provisions, 

SwirT CDN. (6 PLANTS), CANADA-WIDE—PACKINGHOUSE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and of S3¢ 
an hr. additional eff. April 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 25 yrs.); 2 days bereavement leave with pay (formerly 8 hrs.); company will pay 
full cost of work clothing (no previous provision); labourer’s rate in Toronto after April 1, 
1963 will be $2.04 an hr. 

TORONTO ELECTRIC COMMISSIONERS, ONT.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMmpL. (CLC): new 
agreement covering 700 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately available. 

VANCOUVER City, B.C.—FIRE FIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 650 
empl.—general salary increase of 13%; new salary for fire fighter (first yr.) will be $365 a mo. 

VANCOUVER POLICE COMMISSIONERS Bp., B.C.—B.C. PEACE OFFICERS (CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 750 empl.—general salary increase of 12% plus an increase in service pay 
from $2.50 to $3.50 a mo. after completion of 5 yrs. of service; probationer constable’s 
salary will be $365 a mo. 

HIRAM WALKER & Sons, WALKERVILLE, ONT.—DISTILLERY Wkars. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increase of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Jat 15 1962; wage 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS 





1928-1961 
S60 0560—0—_—0S0eNeuO»#®#40»“—<—mm{va—om—m™*"” 
& 
ae Rg 
a, a) Hoe 
e | E as 
a |e | » 8 | gs 
=| st SB leg 
2 ee le G | ee] 2 | sq B 
5 5 S 2 5 = — is) 
» fas] ts) SS) 5 g a 
"s ee oO 8 Fa O° a9 a 
& eae pa [gO 4 
E Be eae | Ss fee g 
< cm = = 'e) a& |as§ Dp 
194 aoe 960 | e201) 260) «684 |) 658 | 64 |... 102 dooeces 
156 54 | 234] 250] 298] 40] 326 at pale 
122 36 | 258 | 196} 324 £907 Pr ee PTT Nc cat 
163 40 | 158 | 142 | 217 44 | 205 2 MOT: ccc 
154 30 | 123 | 116] 124] 21] 196 2 
111 36 | 112] 103 65 15 | 161 Sh S68 Moses 
151 APSA, We 1082 et TUS) fe 20.1 ob bet Men eee BO Acs. as 
124 38 | 175 | 133] 103 | 25] 184 1) OG1..scnt 
127 57 | 181 | 112] 105 14] 240 2 
156 52 |. 201 | 157 | 170°} 23) 227 1p OS |. scot 
156 30 | 253 | 136] 154 10 166 | Weeeteeee. | 664... 8 
162 299 | 169 | 110] 133 OB: teed Ste ieesdts bese gle evr 
127 saul (75) 144 | 278) 25 | 286 a ee a eas 
144 94| 262| 263] 176| 30| 317 Tl ° GFa.. 8 
107 34| 199 | 315 | 227 21 | 318 ie ec eee 
99 49 | 213 | 310] 154 16 | 334 as ‘eet Ce 
109 34 | 159 | 271 | 100 17 | 264 Th a ee 
114 20} 188| 269} 127 OY Oh lea yc ter 2a ee er 
11 AL | 1741 3461-182) 22 |, 287 3 
117 30 | 190 | 265 | 170| 40] 289 8 
94 30 | 194| 268] 182 45 | 248 3 
113 32 | 201 | 249] 152 42| 249 2 
58 42 | 173 | 243 | 156 ST eats Foe een od recone imme 6 GS a ee 
20 | 188 | 219} 213 31 | 240 21) T80 Me cocat 
102 91 | 212| 228} 248| 42] 242 et ee | 
114 33] 187 | 242] 223 35 | 178 ROS 1. as 
100 31 | 204| 207] 238) 26] 193 ee heel 
32 | 179 | 219 | 243 42) 211 haat | ae 
106 18 | 250] 200] 312 30 | 228 tl 644 Se, es 
93) 185 | 209} 340| 42] 207 ga BON... sas 
38 | 231 | 166] 281 31 | 163 Ta eee eS 
101 72 | 175 | 195 | 297 33 | 182 a eas (a eee 
97| 180| 186| 199) 36) 154 a a a 
38 | 123 | 171} 223 35 | 153 Hl FO 





() Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as “industrial” fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of work 
of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employment 
of the person concerned. This practice has been discontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 
accordingly. 

(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 861 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 176 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by 
the Boards. The 176 fatalities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 66; Logging 6; Fishing and Trapping 25; Mining 5; 
Manufacturing 10; Construction 20; Public Utilities 2; Transportation, Storage and Communications 26; Trade 3; 
Finance 0; Service 13. 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


(Latest statistics available at press time) 














Medical Aid| Temporary | Permanent 





















Province Onlyw? | Disability | (Disabiley)| Ona! Total 

1957 
PNG WLOUMC LAW cwaccvers settee ccaleienes js otsteerettie sais creates ere 4,876 3,743 32 7 8,658 
Rrinceswawarcsland. aie. sttecc mechs tae ceer dees 779 606 4 4 1,393 
Nova Scotia.........60csseseeecenescrensccereeesenes 9,953 7,003 614 53 17,623 
EN @w. FSEUNS WAC Lette «cs os.cua ceils ¢oecaus «creel isie ateckeee csc 6, 783 7,700 202 26 14,711 
I CGA ee ans 9.0 eRe a anch « SE ony s Mmmenene ek soee oatnie On| Weta re ete aie lat oS oi eee 291 110, 401 
(Oreeh Bln, eee Pete (Ona eee ere are cs ane Ar Aces 177,154 68, 722 2,278 338 248, 492 
INAEWaDTEO] OR os oe a coc ERE eae I ia ce RES, C.0 CR ed.c GC 12,508 5,650 226 30 18,414 
aS Ka UCHe Walle mere iets ccc eleretete vic ate ile sratersia c ecegeretererens 11,191 9,386 174 52 20, 803 
JR gic =2.08 8 se ener ee er rena: So Sri Ae 25, 808 20, 236 784 105 46, 933 
[eritishe@olumibiacar tee ntne descr ttt sremetres 48,738 25, 620 oo 191 75,871 
FUG GL eet er eo ee es areata | are ere satel | exe ctovac ree, cating lar vera ocorotute? eileie'| eacavoverscecapls 563,299 

1958 
Ne wiolndland....c0< svaesurtate surtene dele vn clove a aire ieseeaane 4,663 3, 410 91 15 8,179 
ierance sud ward) (Sand 4. qasclecaciiras iets oil eeerer st tatter 843 616 6 3 1,468 
FNC COCO UTE os hos sist tas oe ee ee incte at oka atere canes rere aie mea 8,961 6,075 651 110 15,797 
IN Wa UNS WICICc. conic ne ene Tete nn ais aera mane Sauer 7,402 5,773 175 35 13,385 
pee ets oo ns Portree es Seer eed tay croatia acrcciais ieee os feraisremulve scales |Ianettnns « sracg cae 206 95, 868 
Ontario We mee meee as ha deine io atone otter ceiclone ohctare ieansca weet ee te 161,355 64, 441 2,440 303 228,539 
VTA TCO terete esters ake oe. chonetetecotminters Sects lane ore ahcte re snccotepe ei seis 12,983 5,314 259 32 18,588 
eA tC WIL on eile cine areesters eh cls secclete Sere uad ore ee eaters als 11, 136 9,320 202 41 20,699 
PATE DOL t Seep etter tate ctr <rcualistarate apereiebe!sqeseieccre’'s joveusyep #ieastet scsi 25,995 19,033 781 103 45,912 
FE TiGis a Ola Dlaer rae sce ee cumens ye teie wise cirencry sso sie toes 40,753 20,951 1,249 156 63,109 
CE RR Be hapa 8 Ser PIs Oe ae Rane oe et oad br On SS res ial Ineo cohen BAA OR TOKEN tao ominmo ln oe 511,544 

1959 
WiesHioniive lbniGlk«. .esuen eon oo onc eee COR Deo ome. 5,142 4,134 92 17 9,385 
Princed@idward Island sates tase. cscs we ees dew eee os 1,038 800 20 3 1,861 
Nowa. Scotian eerie cet tieteaes sors vane ssakesrartaewtdvters 10,373 6,451 591 47 17, 462 
IN Gw, STEMS Wile ememercits cictettets tiers. < ore s.crsidc ais slersis ie scsacsrs 7,076 6,336 148 Pay 13, 587 
eel Nee eee ok eee tee fofies san Teepe twine: ore]. swarms oa eae lame Rb eat es 186 99,258 
Ontario 179,358 70,225 2,612 309 252,504 
Manitoba 12,983 5,314 259 32 18,588 
Saskatchewan 11,932 9,670 151 47 21,800 
PA ert ee ek ers re oer CEs « exces caters yaa hates 27,602 19,743 815 itr 48,277 
ABTitish iC OlwM Diddeecc cts romeo s es aio ovens cortueretehol ste vere’ s 41,324 21,717 1,134 161 64, 336 
LE EAN ee eicie EM HOIETS | Srape os auelataiaisyaie'lie- shen eneau terete ape |e epeestere, ceereteters | eCersteversuscsasneeats 547,058 

1960 
INey adeno leno |. de tyanene oromces oben ans cin cee ood 4,823 112 26 10, 498 
Princes Weawancdebs lam clans ce ecrcme a eit e rte: 6 overs «a arene 1,043 731 13 4 1,791 
INO'V 8 COLL ttie sists ctoere sinters or eeucborsheneyerere-ccaisleis se eter 10,336 6,977 529 37 17,879 
INe@w Brunswick ss. sor cet ieee rtanie« «wie oars gustsvecene 11, 482 7,585 212 oo 19,311 
EEOC yds co csi eee ote eon leiate Solel ae [watts cele asd] omraleratels) a sien = arene ai 220 100, 704 
ONEATION sc ccc tis cea sores Fo idl a elect ee etree: Heheterane # 172,498 64,992 2,710 269 240, 469 
DVT ern DVS acz ote Se tetera cat ots) scatter aire <a cabsmevrene quit) ads taua)lave at sue 12,787 8,931 331 22 22,071 
Saskatche walle ce oot scclie e cier en oeniaies e oa.cietiiss 12,140 9,725 142 25 22,032 
PAN ON Gay tare Meera tease eke cer stecnecoeicte casaties peace rears e's) slace 26,457 19,101 797 116 46,471 
British: Columbian. seqee sess seas tietans oso wore erste «slate ste 38,715 21,518 1,037 161 61,431 
Gal ee re er ee ahs | ceive arch eee! nioverareieit eiv.ote |iscatoticicrarele ital lataletetusrecses ers 542,657 

1961@) 

Newitoun dlandseeem-cr ernie irene se cities cts core 5,317 3,495 41 11 8, 864 
Prince Wawardelsland: .-cccmsece cee. «cece. slesisrs 889 497 6 2 1,394 
INOVa IS Cotig th. semen ta ct ceetrem: cea arate niecensoareyolocsronecen 9,259 6,280 37 32 15,608 
New. Brunswick css on ecticscaaleiiaeitle scpecscsttter et ses 9,097 7,421 223 23 16,764 
Oyebie ee Sites s vise cae ante eatery ee ee Ceres alesis AG ate sin en ot beeen Sp a aanis Lorene en eee ee 204 99, 502 
Ontarioge rents Meise centecc nese eter tec auemtcdale Mtcner fe rate 175,876 61,148 2,593 273 239, 890 
Manito basset thc 2s ee ere eer sein oat a eer 12,375 9,019 415 28 21, 837 
SaskatChewalltrn rn mews cc cc cement ee Niece 12,161 10,029 160 36 22,326 
TN iat toes, eee pare ROE OCA Sa Cort oid CRE Oh OE 29, 062 18,976 738 107 48, 883 
IDTitish OOlumibigerecesnecercctccstciraciie esses cones 41,556 20,201 1,097 139 62,993 
WATE AL ow may nde eo ou Guedes eusbon ob bodes | ioon ttn ented Ee Oomine Sono Commerc cericetl ire to Cris Crk 538, 061 








() Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 


sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2) Preliminary figures. 
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Operations of the N.E.S. 


(Continued from page 662) 


The record high levels of activity shown 
by the main statistical indicators of em- 
ployment service operations reflect the 
intensive activity in the employment mar- 
ket, as well as the long-range program of 
job-finding efforts on the part of NES 
local offices. 

First quarter placements this year in- 
creased by 24.3 per cent over the 180,957 
placements in the same period of 1961. 

The increase was reflected in all regions 
of the country. The percentage increase in 
placements by regions were: 


Atlantic=enemterend eee ok 9.1 
Quebec, aa at ee oe 16.7 
Ontario: 23 eet es 40.4 
Prairie 9.3 aaee ee 19.0 
Pacific: .c:.2.eeee eee 20.3 
Regional placements in March were: 
Atlantic: -:2.5:. ees 5,976 
Québeew. fee eee 22,165 
Ontario’. eee es 27,100 
Prairie: -.1.03-33.0: benicar 14,939 
Pacific”... Raa. tee 6,974 





Legislation on Women’s Work 
(Continued from page 686) 


of suitable rest rooms for women workers 
is also recommended. 

In several Canadian provinces, the law 
requires that seats be provided for women 
workers if their occupation permits sitting. 
In two provinces, the employer is required, 
where ten or more women are employed 
in an establishment, to provide a rest room 
equipped with couches or chairs. 

The Occupational Health Services Rec- 
ommendation of 1959 lists among the 
functions of occupational health services 
“pre-employment, periodic and _ special 
medical examinations,” and specifies that 


such examinations should ensure particular 
surveillance over women, young persons 
and handicapped workers. Legislation in a 
few provinces of Canada requires pre- 
employment medical examinations for young 
persons only. 

In Canada, in the absence of legislation, 
ILO standards are sometimes given effect 
by collective bargaining. For example, col- 
lective agreements may require equal pay 
for equal work, maternity leave and pre- 
employment or regular medical examina- 
tions. Employers themselves may adopt 
these standards in personnel policies. 





Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 6557) 


Department of Transport 


Chester N S: A B C Construction Ltd, construction of Decca remote monitory bldg. 
Sydney N §S: Cabot Construction Co Ltd, construction of control tower cab, Airport. 
Dorval Que: Campbell Bros & Thompson Ltd, relocation of ILS components on runway 
061-24R, Montreal International Airport. La Malbaie Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installa- 
tion of medium intensity runway lighting & low intensity approach lighting for new 
runway, Charlevoix Airport. Roberval Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, construction of runway, 
Roberval Airport. Malton Ont: Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, construction of control 
tower, Toronto International Airport. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of extension to runway 07-25, Uplands Airport. Timmins Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of remote transmitter bldg. Flin Flon Man: S M Corbett, clearing of NDB 
site, Airport. Kamloops B C: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, extending & strength- 
ening of runway 08-26, taxiway & parking area. Port Hardy B C: Ronald H Rothe, 
demolition & removal of gun butts & lean-to, Airport. Banks Island (Sacks Harbour) 
N W T: South Bend Structures Ltd, renovations to hydrogen generator & balloon inflation 
system. Wrigley N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of power- 
house & related work. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1912 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Half century ago there were 1,741 union locals and 133,132 union members in 
Canada. (In 1961 there were 6,945 locals and 1,446,942 members.) Farmers in 
Fastern Canada faced labour shortage as farm labourers were moving to the West 


There were 1,741 local unions in Canada 
50 years ago, according to a special report 
issued by the Department of Labour, which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
of June 1912. Of these, 1,531 were “inter- 
national in character,” the remainder being 
“associated with central bodies having no 
affiliation outside the Dominion.” 

(Labour Organizations in Canada, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour, gives 
the number of locals in Canada in 1961 as 
6,945, with a total membership of 1,446,- 
942. Of these, 4,382 locals, with a member- 
ship of 1,040,208, belonged to international 
unions. ) 

Ontario had 700 locals, British Columbia 
234, and Quebec 205. Alberta had 153, 
Nova Scotia 138, Manitoba 118, Saskatch- 
ewan 84, New Brunswick 73, and Prince 
Edward Island 7. 

The GAZETTE drew attention to the fact 
that the new Western cities had, in propor- 
tion to their population, outstripped the 
older Eastern cities in union organization. 
For example, Hamilton had 48 locals, 
Ottawa 47, and Quebec 42; but Victoria had 
42, Calgary 40, Edmonton 33, and Leth- 
bridge 28. Among the largest cities, Toronto 
had 105 and Montreal 95, compared with 
Winnipeg with 79 and Vancouver with 76 
locals. 

Total union membership was 133,132, of 
which 119,415 belonged to international 
unions. The total membership of interna- 
tional unions in Canada and the United 
States was given as 2,340,865, in 27,418 
unions. 

The report also gave the number of 
union members in a number of other coun- 
tries. The German Empire led with 2,644,- 
144, the United States was second with 
2,625,000, and the United Kingdom third 
with 2,426,592. In total membership as a 
percentage of total population, however, the 
United Kingdom came first with 5.4 per 
cent, Denmark second with 4.9 per cent, 
and the German Empire third with 4.1 per 
cent. For the United States the percentage 
was 3.0 per cent, and for Canada, 2.0 per 
cent. In Hungary and Italy it was only 
0.4 and 0.5 per cent respectively. 

A report by a special commissioner 
appointed by the Minister of the Interior 
to investigate matters in connection with 
immigration was summarized in the June 
1912 LABOUR GAZETTE. The commissioner 
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found that in immigration plans there was 
a lack of co-ordination between the prov- 
inces and the Dominion. 

“Inquiry made by public-spirited persons 
in all the provinces,” in the words of the 
GAZETTE’s summary, “leads to the proposal 
that in each province there should be an 
immigration and land settlement organiza- 
tion whose executive head should be in 
co-operation with the Dominion... 

“The report recommends that the ele- 
ment of chance in respect of immigration 
be eliminated by the appointment of a 
board under the presidency of the Minister 
of the Interior consisting of the chief offi- 
cers of the Immigration Department of the 
Dominion, a nominee of the Minister of 
Finance, and a representative of each prov- 
ince who would be the principal local 
executive immigration officer in the prov- 
ince but paid by the Dominion. The board 
would decide the general lines of policy, 
subject to confirmation by the Minister or 
Order-in-Council, and its participation in 
each provincial work would be delegated to 
a committee...” 

The summary ended by saying, “The 
report of the commissioner gives an ade- 
quate impression of the desirability of 
extensive and permanent migration to 
Canada of natives of the British Isles ... 
and exhibits immigration as a means of 
attaining the primacy of Canada among 
the Britannic nations.” 

Farmers in Eastern Canada, affected by 
the drawing off of local labour and immi- 
grants to the Prairies, were feeling the pinch 
of a labour shortage in 1912. Referring to 
the situation in Ontario, the GAZETTE said 
that “lack of sufficient labour proved a 
hindering influence” and was a cause of 
“the high wages which were demanded for 
farm help.” 

The correspondent for London, Ont., 
said: “A scarcity of help on the farms is 
proving serious, and the rural population 
of the surrounding country is decreasing, 
large numbers having gone West.” 

The Woodstock, Ont., correspondent 
said: “There seems to be a considerable 
scarcity of farm help,” and reported that 
for married men farmers were offering 
$350 a year with free house, garden and 
muk; for unmarried men, the rate was 
$300 a year and board. “Even at these 
figures men are hard to get,” he added. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





Cornwall Scene of Department’s 2nd Labour-Management Conference 


Industrial relations may never achieve 
status as a spectator sport but there is 
no denying that the Canadian public is 
looking more closely at the way labour and 
management behave toward each other, 
said Gordon Cushing, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, at the second Labour- 
Management Committee Conference, held 
at Cornwall, Ont., under the sponsorship 
of the federal Department of Labour. The 
first conference was held at Winnipeg (L.G., 
March, p. 304). 

Mr. Cushing noted that more than half 
of the 80 delegates attending the one-day 
meeting had no direct affiliation with LMCs 
in the area. Among them were clergymen, 
Cornwall’s recreation director, city coun- 
cillors and members of the general public. 

At another point in the proceedings, Mr. 
Cushing suggested to delegates that a little 
“do-it-yourself” would not be out of place. 
Now that the Government had set the stage, 
he said, labour-management committees in 
Cornwall and district should periodically 
arrange their own area meetings to promote 
teamwork in industry. 

Company and union officials responded 
to the suggestion by requesting more help 
from the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service. Although agreeing with Mr. Cush- 
ing’s proposal regarding periodic labour- 
management meetings, they called for 
greater government assistance through in- 
creased research into industrial relations 
and plant operational problems. 

Assistant Deputy Minister Cushing re- 
marked during his luncheon address that 
if labour and management practised “real 
and sincere co-operation on a_ national 
basis,” Canadian industry would thereby 
provide itself with an opportunity to demon- 
strate that it has an equal capacity to make 
technical progress and to use it with a sense 
of moral and social responsibility. 

To this end, he said, the Government— 
through its National Productivity Council— 
was intent upon establishing 6,000 joint 
consultation committees in business and 
industry from coast to coast. He also re- 
vealed that LMC conferences modelled 
after those in Winnipeg and Cornwall 
would be staged in many areas of Canada. 

Mr. Cushing acknowledged that improved 
productivity would introduce changes which 
are inevitable and must be accepted. Since 
government and public policy deal with 
human beings, public policy is particularly 
concerned with the displacement of work- 
ers. One must be concerned about this as a 
short-run problem, even though one has 
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confidence that the necessary adjustments 
can and will be made in the longer run. 

“T suggest to you that together we must 
find the common answers to our common 
problems. It is being done in other lands— 
it had better be done in Canada. Finding 
those answers will be the measure of con- 
tinuing the progress that has been made.” 

The value. of communication in the 
maintenance of healthy, progressive human 
relations in industry was repeatedly em- 
phasized by both labour and management 
delegates. J. B. O’Reilly, labour relations 
representative of Dominion Tar and Chem- 
ical Ltd., declared that good two-way com- 
munications between labour and manage- 
ment would solve “99 per cent of all their 
problems outside the cash one.” 

He recommended joint consultation at 
the plant level as a means of promoting 
closer contact between labour and manage- 
ment and greater understanding at con- 
tract negotiation time. “At the bargaining 
table it’s tough for both sides to try and 
rationalize a position or point of view that 
hasn’t been discussed all year,” he said. 
Mr. O’Reilly represented management on 
a four-man panel discussing the joint role 
of company and union in planning the 
activities of labour-management committees. 

George Shaw, personnel manager at 
Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., urged that man- 
agement make clear to employees exactly 
what the company wished to achieve. “Man- 
agement must give employees the opportun- 
ity to co-operate,” he said. 

In the ensuing discussion of the worker’s 
place in management’s plans George Har- 
rop, President of the Cornwall Labour 
Council, asserted that management had been 
drifting away from its obligations toward 
employees. He said labour needed manage- 
ment’s confidence in the worker and man- 
agement’s belief in labour’s sincerity. What 
the average worker wants, he said, is a 
bigger opportunity to help industry attain 
its objectives. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
has appointed Hon. Justice F. Craig Mun- 
roe of the Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia as Chairman of the Conciliation Board 
established to deal with the dispute between 
Canadian railways and 17 unions represent- 
ing non-operating employees. 

The other members of the Conciliation 
Board are A. G. Cooper, Q.C., Halifax, 
nominee of the companies, and David 
Lewis, Q.C., Toronto, nominee of the Non- 
Operating Unions. 
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Department’s Dr J.T. Montague 


Accepts University Appointment 


The University of British Columbia re- 
cently appointed Dr. J. Tait Montague as 
Director of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations and Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics. He has been a staff member of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, for the past 14 years, most 
recently as Special Assistant to the Branch 
Director. Dr. Montague has been serving 
as secretary for the Labour Department- 
University Research Program. 


The university’s Institute of Industrial 
Relations was created in 1960 to encourage 
an “inter-disciplinary program of research 
and education” in the labour field. It has 
supported some 16 research projects in the 
broad area of industrial relations. Research 
work by the Institute has been the basis 
of a community program for labour and 
management. 


Since the Institute was formed, its Di- 
rector has been Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers 
of the Faculty of Law, who has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to study 
at Harvard University. He will rejoin the 
UBC law faculty next year. 


Dr. Montague received his Bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Western 


Ontario and his Master’s and Doctor’s de- 





—Thomas, Ottawa 
Dr. J. T. Montague 
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grees from the University of Toronto. He 
has written extensively in the industrial 
relations field. 





Well-Known Federal Conciliator, 
Rémi Duquette Dies at Montreal 


Joseph A. R. (Rémi) Duquette, head of 
the Montreal office and a senior conciliator 
of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour since 1955, died on 
May 10 after a prolonged illness. He was 
56 years of age. 


Mr. Duquette began his career in 1928 
as a bus driver with Montreal Tramways. 
From 1932 to 1942 he was a union steward, 
executive board representative, and organ- 
izer. From 1942 to 1948 he was a general 
organizer for the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In 1948, he became Ca- 
nadian Director of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union. 


In 1951 he was appointed a conciliation 
officer in the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, Quebec Department of Labour, a 
post that he held until he joined the 
federal Department of Labour. 





Job Discrimination Still Exists, 
Ontario Research Study Shows 


Discrimination in employment is. still 
being practised in Ontario, although it is 
more than 10 years since the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act was passed, it has 
been shown by a study undertaken by Dr. 
Albert Rose, Professor of Social Work at 
the University of Toronto. 


A group of graduate students under Dr. 
Rose’s direction examined the attitudes and 
records of employers in Windsor, Metro 
Toronto, London, Hamilton and Burlington. 


They found that 43 per cent of the small 
firms and 10 per cent of the large ones 
whose representatives they interviewed did 
not even know of the existence of a law 
forbidding discrimination in employment 
on the ground of race, creed, colour, na- 
tionality, ancestry or place of origin. Many 
others admitted that they evaded the law 
in the hiring process. 


Dr. Rose said that the study showed the 
need for a thorough re-examination of the 
administration and enforcement of the Act 
in the province. “The intention of the 
Government to enforce its own legislation 
is widely regarded by employers as not 
serious,” he said. 


He thought that the study showed the 
need for greater efforts to enlighten the 
public and to disseminate information. 
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NLRB in U.S. Rejects SIU Charge 
Against Canadian Lake Vessel 


The Seafarers’ International Union has 
failed in an attempt to persuade the 13th 
Region (Chicago) of the United States 
National Labor Relations Board to assert 
jurisdiction over, and take action against 
Upper Lakes Shipping, Ltd. and Island 
Shipping Limited. 

Dismissing unfair labour charges against 
the employer filed by four unlicensed crew 
members of the S.S. Northern Venture, the 
Acting Regional Director of the NLRB said 
that “the vessel was under Canadian reg- 
istry, it was operated through a series of 
foreign corporations wholly controlled by 
Canadian corporations, the crews were 
hired in Canada and composed of Canadian 
nationals, all conduct in the case occurred 
in Canada, and the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board asserted jurisdiction over the 
crew and certified Canadian unions.” 


In September 1961 the Canada Labour 
Relations Board rejected an SIU applica- 
tion for certification for unlicensed crew 
members of the S.S. Northern Venture 
(L.G., Nov. 1961, p. 1148). 


The ship is a Canadian-flag vessel regis- 
tered at the Port of Toronto, and is 
chartered by Island Shipping Limited, a 
Bermuda subsidiary of Upper Lakes Ship- 
ping Ltd., a company incorporated under 
the laws of Canada. 


When the ship was preparing for her 
sea trials on July 10, 1961, having just 
been delivered to her operators after her 
conversion to a bulk carrier of the Great 
Lakes type, about eight or ten crew mem- 
bers walked off the ship. The order to cast 
off lines had already been given. 


A company statement said these un- 
licensed seamen had not been dismissed and 
none had attempted to rejoin the vessel. 


Four of them, however, acting through 
the SIU, filed a “charge against employer” 
with the Chicago Regional Director of the 
NLRB, alleging a number of unfair labour 
practices. The charges were dismissed on 
April 19. 


The decision reads, in part, as follows: 


As a result of our investigation, it was con- 
cluded that assertion of jurisdiction was un- 
warranted since the investigation indicates that 
except for ship’s voyages between Canadian 
and American ports and possible American in- 
terests in ship’s ultimate owners, all substantial 
contacts are Canadian. In this regard it was 
noted that the vessel was under Canadian 
registry, it was operated through a series of 
foreign corporations wholly controlled by Ca- 
nadian corporations, the crews were hired in 
Canada and composed of Canadian nationals, 
all conduct in the case occurred in Canada, 
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and the Canadian Labour [Relations] Board 
asserted jurisdiction over the crew and certi- 
fied Canadian unions. I am, therefore, refusing 
to issue complaint in this matter. 


Canada’s Oldest Bookbinder, 84, 
Retires after 65 Years in Trade 


Alfred R. Cracknell of Toronto has re- 
tired after 65 years of continuous service 
in the bookbinding trade. He is 84 years 
of age and was known as Canada’s oldest 
bookbinder. 

A bookbinder with Canada Law Book 
Co. Ltd. for 60 of his 65 years in the trade, 
Mr. Cracknell was a member of Local 28, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
(CLC): 

He was presented with a copy of the 
new edition of the Bible, bound in morocco 
leather by the Canada Law Book bindery. 
It contained a message inscribed by the 
bindery workers and R. L. Cartwright, 
company president. He was given additional 
recognition by a separate gift from Mr. 
Cartwright. 

Mr. Cracknell began his career as an 
apprentice with Carswell’s, legal bookbinders 
and publishers, Toronto. In 1901, having 
completed a five-year apprenticeship and 
now a master binder, he began his long 
association with Canada Law Book Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The International Brotherhood has ac- 
corded Mr. Cracknell life membership. 


Alfred R. Cracknell 
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Third Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Planning begun for National Technical and Vocational Training Conference 
Council recommends that Government pay 75 per cent of construction costs of 
training facilities approved before Sept. 1 rather than built before next March 


At the third meeting of the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, planning for a National Technical 
and Vocational Training Conference was 
begun and a recommendation was made 
that the federal Government pay 75 per cent 
of the cost of construction of training 
facilities for which applications are received 
and approved by September 1, 1962; in 
effect, this would waive the requirement 
that projects must be completed before 
March 31, 1963 to qualify for the larger 
federal share. 


The meeting, held May 9 and 10 in 
Ottawa, also recommended to the Minister 
of Labour that the basis of representation 
on the Council be changed to permit mem- 
bership of more representatives from organi- 
zations directly interested in education and 
training and fewer from among provincial 
directors of technical and _ vocational 
training. 

The problem of drop-outs in the training 
of unemployed, the importance of curricula 
for the federal-provincial technical and voca- 
tional education programs, and interprovin- 
cial standards came in for special attention. 

Chairman of the meeting was Dr. G. 
Fred McNally, former Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta. 

The 23-member Council, which represents 
management, labour, provincial governments 
and other interested organizations, was 
established last year under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


The Deputy Minister of Labour, George 
V. Haythorne, gave a review of recent prog- 
ress under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act. 

Construction projects under the Act were 
increasing rapidly in number, said Mr. Hay- 
thorne. Space for 113,000 additional students 
was being provided by 331 major construc- 
tion projects—new schools and additions. 

From April 1, 1961 to the present, the 
total cost “is approximately $357 million, 
of which the federal contribution is $232 
million,” the Deputy Minister said. 

Three new institutes of technology are 
included in this construction, in addition to 
158 new vocational high schools, 22 new 
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trade schools, and 11 new combined in- 
stitutes of technology and trade schools. 
There are also some 138 major and 81 
minor additions to existing training facilities. 

Now that these facilities were well under 
way, said Mr. Haythorne, it was time to 
give more attention to their equipping, the 
training of teachers, and the development of 
curricula. He particularly stressed that these 
schools should maintain close liaison with 
the needs of industry in course orientation 
and content. The development of closer 
co-operation between provincial and federal 
agencies was also an urgent matter, he said. 


National Conference 


The Council discussed the holding of a 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Conference, to be preceded by a series of 
introductory or regional conferences. The 
details are to be worked out in committee. 

W. A. Crawford, Council member repre- 
senting the war veterans, and former Direc- 
tor of the Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, presented the report 
of a subcommittee set up at the last meeting 
of Council to study the advisability of hold- 
ing such a conference. Other members of 
the subcommittee were J. W. McNutt, 
Director of Vocational Education, New 
Brunswick Department of Education, and 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training; and Jean Delorme, Director 
General of Studies, Quebec Department of 
Youth. 

The convening of such a _ national 
conference had been suggested by Max 
Swerdlow, Director of Education, Canadian 
Labour Congress, during last November’s 
meeting of the Council. “The general pur- 
pose of the conference would be to en- 
courage and promote the establishment of 
more and better courses and training pro- 
grams to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for highly skilled tradesmen and technicians 
in a rapidly changing economy,” stated the 
subcommittee’s report. It emphasized that 
thorough advance preparation would be 
necessary for the national conference, which 
should be preceded by regional or provincial 
conferences within the fiscal year 1962-63. 
The national conference was envisaged for 
the fall of 1964. It would have 300 to 500 
delegates. 
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The Council unanimously carried a 
motion that details for a national con- 
ference, with preliminary regional confer- 
ences as an integral part of the proposal, 
be worked out by a subcommittee in time 
for the next meeting of the Council in 
November. The subcommittee has yet to 
be selected. 


Proposal to Extend Agreement 


The Council discussed at some length a 
recommendation, to be placed before the 
federal Government, to extend the deadline 
for certain provisions of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act. 


The federal Government’s contribution of 
75 per cent for construction or enlargement 
of facilities for technical and vocational 
training will be reduced to 50 per cent 
after March 31, 1963. 


So that projects that were planned on 
the 75-25 basis but may not be completed 
by the deadline could qualify for the larger 
contribution, the Council recommended that 
applications received and approved by Sep- 
tember 1, 1962 be still eligible for the 
75-per-cent federal share. 


Representation on Council 


The meeting agreed to recommend to the 
Minister of Labour that membership of the 
Council be changed to give increased repre- 
sentation to management, labour, and other 
organizations directly interested in education 
and training in Canada, and less to directors 
of technical and vocational training. 

The present Council has three represen- 
tatives from employer organizations, three 
from organized labour, one from women’s 
organizations, one from agriculture, one 
representing Canadian veterans, one from 
the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation, and ten provincial 
directors of technical and vocational 
training. 

The proposed membership would include 
three representatives from national labour 
organizations, three representatives from 
national employer organizations and one 
each from the National Council of Women 
of Canada, the Canadian Education Asso- 
ciation, technological education, the Cana- 
dian Vocational Association, the Canadian 
Teachers Federation, and agriculture or 
other primary industries; and ten represent- 
atives from provincial technical and voca- 
tional training advisory councils; three 
representing organized labour, three man- 
agement and four education in its broad 
sense (possibly home and school groups, 
universities, adult education, etc.). 
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Although after the proposed change fewer 
directors of technical and vocational educa- 
tion would serve on the Council, directors 
would still attend meetings to assist Council 
in performing its functions. 

The first national advisory body to the 
Minister of Labour was formed in 1943 
and was known as the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council. In 1961, after enactment 
of the new technical education act, the 
name of the Council was changed to 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council and the membership was 
increased from 20 to 23. 


Training of Unemployed 


R. H. MacCuish, Assistant Director, Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch, 
reported on the training of unemployed. 
The federal-provincial program was grow- 
ing but the selection and counselling of 
students should be improved, he said. 

At March 31, 1961, there were 5,763 
unemployed persons in training in Canada. 
New enrolments from April 1, 1961 to 
February 28, 1962 were 18,746, which 
indicates that 24,509 received training dur- 
ing this period, considerably more than 
during the previous year, when 10,744 were 
trained. 

As an example of the effectiveness of the 
program, Mr. MacCuish reported that in 
Ontario, approximately 80 per cent of the 
persons who have completed unemployed 
training have found immediate employment. 

“Basic Training for Skill Development” 
courses are given by the provinces to up- 
grade and prepare applicants for trade or 
service training. In British Columbia approx- 
imately 50 per cent of those completing the 
basic training program entered specific 
vocational training programs for which 
they were not previously qualified. 

The problem of drop-outs, prevalent in 
the training of unemployed as in the regular 
schools, came in for considerable discussion. 

In spite of the progress being made, 
Council cautioned against complacency on 
the part of training officials. It was decided 
to reconstitute a subcommittee of Council 
on unemployed training to study the results 
of last year’s program and to make sug- 
gestions for the current year. 


Curriculum Development 


A recommendation that steps be taken 
to increase co-ordination between provinces 
in the development of curricula in Canada’s 
technical and vocational high schools was 
unanimously approved. 

C. R. Ford, director of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, Federal 
Department of Labour, described curric- 
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The National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council together with 
officials of the Department of Labour. Seated (from left): A. W. Crawford, former 
Director, Vocational Training Branch; J. S. White, Director of Technical and Vocational 
Training, British Columbia; S. T. Payne, Vice-President, CNTU; C. Ross Ford, Director, 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch; Dr. G. Fred McNally, Council Chairman; 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour; Mrs. Saul Hayes, President, National 
Council of Women; and N. D. Cochrane, New Brunswick Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Standing: W. W. Sharpe, Shopwork Supervisor, Department of Education, Saskatchewan: 
P. D. Dalton, Canadian Construction Association; W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Alberta; George E. MacDonald, Supervisor of Vocational Schools, Nova 
Scotia; W. F. McMullen, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; Jean Delorme, Director 
General of Studies, Department of Youth, Quebec; J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational 
Education and Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, New Brunswick; Malcolm 
MacKenzie, Deputy Minister and Director, Department of Education, Prince Edward 
Island; J. A. Ferguson, Canadian Federation of Agriculture; Fraser Fulton, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; and L. M. Johnston, Assistant Superintendent of Secondary 
Education and Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, Ontario Department of 
Education. 
ulum development as an “urgent problem” [echnical Education for Rural Industries 
in view of the expanded building program 
currently underway. 

It was essential, he said, that increased 


A national conference to deal with tech- 
nical education in agriculture and other 
primary industries especially for those liv- 


emphasis be placed by the provinces on 
the development of training programs so 


that greater standardization could be 
achieved in technical and _ vocational 
education. 


The Council recommended that the De- 
partment of Labour call a meeting later 
this year at which provincial and federal 
specialists in curriculum development could 
evaluate existing provincial programs and 
make recommendations for achieving 
greater co-ordination in training programs. 
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ing in rural areas was proposed by the 
Council after consideration of a report on 
the needs of vocational education in agri- 
culture. The report was prepared under the 
Department’s Research Program on _ the 
Training of Skilled Manpower. 

The conference, suggested for early fall, 
would investigate all facets of technical and 
vocational education in the primary indus- 
tries. The hope is that the meeting will make 
recommendations helpful in forming the 
basis for action in meeting the developing 
needs of these industries. 
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Training in Industry 


A report was presented on the new and 
expanding program of training in industry 
that is developing through the co-operative 
efforts of management, labour and pro- 
vincial governments. 


The program provides for three types 
of training: supervisory and management 
education; upgrading, including basic train- 
ing for skill development; and specialized 
training and retraining. 

A report on supervisory and management 
education being carried on under federal- 
provincial agreements on a 50-50 cost- 
sharing basis showed that last year about 
1,500 persons received supervisory and 
management training. The program this year 
is expected to expand rapidly, with the 
addition to the staff of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch of a specialist 
in the field to assist the provinces in the 
development of these programs. 


Apprenticeship 


A report of the 13th meeting of the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee (L.G., March, p. 299) was sub- 
mitted by W. J. Hurd, Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Officer, Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch. 

Among other subjects, the report dealt 
with the importance of: 

—The development of recognized levels 
of competence in all trades and training 
programs. 

—The establishment of well-defined routes 
by which these levels can be reached. 

—The continued development of more 
adequate courses of study for interprovin- 
cial use. 

—cConsideration of the development of 
new and more flexible means for testing 
applicants who wish to enter an institute 
of technology. 

—Recruitment and training of many 
more vocational teachers to staff about 
300 new schools and additions to existing 
ones. 

—Co-ordination of all manpower training 
programs on the provincial level. 


Report of the Director 


C. R. Ford, Director, Technical and Vo- 
cational Training Branch, reported on the 
forum he participated in at the 2nd Cana- 
dian Conference on Education (L.G., April, 
p. 399). The forum had dealt with the edu- 
cation and training of two main groups of 
persons: youths still in the formal school 
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system, and persons already in the labour 
forces, both the employed and those seeking 
work. 

Among areas singled out as requiring im- 
mediate research attention were: educa- 
tional techniques and curricula; drop-outs 
and failures; occupational requirements; 
the apprenticeship system in all its aspects; 
and work study programs such as “sand- 
wich” and “day release” courses. 

It was suggested and stressed that the 
provinces get together in setting standards 
in all courses, as this would assist the 
mobility of the labour force. Adequate 
upgrading of unemployed persons in their 
present occupations would greatly facilitate 
their placement, the report also emphasized. 

Mr. Ford also reported on other forums 
at the Canadian Conference on Education. 
Forum “E” declared that “special attention 
must be paid to the content of all programs 
for adults, with emphasis on high standards 
of achievement.” It also recommended the 
inclusion of pre-vocational training in pro- 
grams qualifying for the current federal 
and provincial assistance. 

Reporting on technical and vocational 
teacher training, Mr. Ford said survey re- 
sults showed that there were some 325 to 
350 vocational teachers in training during 
1961-62, of which 280 were in Ontario. No 
serious shortage of trained teachers at the 
craftsman level was foreseen for September 
1962, but a crash program will be needed 
during 1962-63, when more than 2,000 
teachers will have to be trained for the 
opening of new schools. 

Student places to be provided by the con- 
struction projects approved at April 24 
number 105,000; this number would re- 
quire 3,000 additional teachers, said Mr. 
Ford. He then outlined the progress being 
made in the different provinces, and de- 
scribed as “a most encouraging move” the 
planned establishment of a centralized Mari- 
time Provinces Technical and Vocational 
Teacher Training Centre in Moncton, N.B. 


Recommendations of Vocational Training 
Directors 


J. S. White, British Columbia Director 
of Technical and Vocational Education, 
presented recommendations from the May 7 
and 8 meeting of the provincial Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education. With some 
changes, these were adopted as resolutions 
by the Advisory Council. 

The first resolution called for a study 
by the Department of Labour as part of 
the Research Program on the Training of 
Skilled Manpower to analyze and report 
on past and current studies of drop-outs 
and to determine for slow learners or early 
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drop-outs the occupations that are: safe 
from automation, offer steady employment, 
do not require a high level of education but 
do require training, and are free from 
specific entrance qualifications. 


A second resolution called for a Depart- 
ment of Labour survey and study, in co- 
operation with the provinces, of guidance 
services in school systems in Canada and 
other selected countries, and of guidance 
services available outside the regular school 
systems. 


A third resolution arose from the tech- 
nological changes taking place in teaching. 
It recommended that the Department under- 


take a study of the various methods of 
conducting “programmed learning”, of the 
teaching machines available for such sys- 
tem, of the place of the instructor in 
programmed learning, and of the trends in 
programmed training. 


The resolution instructed the Department 
to follow up this study with information to 
the Advisory Council to assist the latter in 
making decisions on the incorporation of 
programmed learning in vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

The next meeting of the National Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council will be held in early November. 





First Meeting, National Advisory Council 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


Appointed under provisions of new Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons Act fo advise Minister of Labour on rehabilitation matters, Council 
members study terms of new Act and federal-provincial agreements under it 


The newly appointed National Advisory 
Council on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons met for the first time, in Ottawa, 
on May 14 and 15. Brig. James L. Mel- 
ville, Council Chairman, presided. 

The Council was appointed under the 
provisions of the new Vocational Rehabili- 
tation ot Disabled Persons Act to advise 
the Minister of Labour on matters relevant 
to the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons under the terms of the new Act, and 
the co-ordination of rehabilitation services. 

The Council is made up of representa- 
tives of provincial governments, voluntary 
agencies, the medical profession, the uni- 
versities, organized employers, organized 
labour and tederal government departments. 

As this was the first meeting since the 
passing of the new legislation, 1ts primary 
purpose was to study the terms of the 
new Act and the Agreements now being 
concluded with the provinces, as well as the 
various related government programs. Of- 
ficers of the Departments of Labour, and 
National Health and Welfare, and of the 
National Employment Service described their 
programs and the ways in which they relate 
to the development of a comprehensive re- 
habilitation program in Canada. 

Brig. Melville announced that agree- 
ments had already been signed by Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, and 
that the other provinces were concluding 
their discussions preliminary to signing. 
The agreements provide for sharing on a 
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fifty-fitty basis between the Department of 
Labour and the provincial Governments 
the cost ot any service or treatment, not 
available trom other sources, that 1s neces- 
Sary to restore a disabled person to gain- 
tul employment. ‘(he Department will also 
contribute to the operation of provincial 
co-ordinators’ offices. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
ot Labour, told the Council that the rehab- 
ilitation program is taking on a new 1m- 
portance with the passing ot the new Act 
and the signing ot new tederal-provincial 
rehabilitation agreements. 

‘The results of the rehabilitation program 
to date have shown that, with help of the 
right kind, disabled persons are enabled to 
take their place in the community and 
contribute to the economic lite ot the coun- 
try rather than remain dependent on public 
assistance, Mr. Haythorne said. 

He believed it was important to identify 
clearly the methods and techniques required 
to accomplish this. For this reason he was 
pleased that provision had been made in 
the legislation tor research. hrough re- 
search the types of diagnosis and counsel- 
ling required to produce desired results are 
revealea, 

He suggested that the methods used in 
rehabilitation could well be extended with 
considerable benefit to all those who are 
handicapped by social and economic prob- 
lems. 
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Report ot the National Co-ordinator 


lan Campbell, Nationa! Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Kehabilitation, outlined the pro- 
gress that has taken place in developing 
rehabilitation services in Canada. He com- 
mented on the high standard of services that 
have developed and expressed the hope that 
the new legislation would lead to expansion 
ot these services while maintaming these 
high stanaaras. 


‘Lhe new legislation had been developed 
with the advice of provinces, voluntary 
organizations and tederal departments. It 
lays a solid base on which to develop a 
comprehensive national program, he said. 


Mr. Campbell reported a continuing 
increase 1n medical tacilities mecessary to 
rehabilitate the disabled. New training 
schools tor physiotherapists and occupa- 
tional therapists have been opened in Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. 

‘here has been an increase in the statt 
employed in the provinces, and more Spe- 
cial Placement Officers have been employed; 
this has been reflected in the number of 
disabled persons who have been returned 
to vocational usetulness. 

Keterring to statistical studies and reports 
provided to the Council for study, Mr. 
Campbell drew attention to the increased 
number ot persons who had received voca- 
tional training. 

‘Ihe number of disabled served by the 
program and brought back to vocational 
useIulness had increased steadily up to 
1961. Last year, however, there was little 
increase, Mr. Campbell said, and it was 
obvious that, in relation to the known 
incidence of disability in Canada, too tew 
people were being referred to provincial 
rehabilitation programs. 

Stressing the need tor early treatment of 
disabled people, Mr. Campbell said that the 
time needed to rehabilitate a disabled per- 
son varies in proportion to the time that 
has passed betore he is reterred to rehabill- 
tation. Among recent cases, more than 48 
per cent of those reterred within six months 
ot the onset of disability were rehabilitated 
in less than tive months. Rehabilitation of 
those referred tive to ten years after their 
disability began took longer than two years. 


Mr. Campbell noted also that on the 
basis ot a study of reports submitted it 
was becoming evident that early reterral to 
rehabilitation services should be made in 
all cases where disability resulted, even 
when it appeared that disabled persons 
were apparently able to plan their own 
program ot vocational readjustment. Not 
only did this help the disabled person 
in the initial stages to assess his plans realis- 
tically with trained advisers but gave him 
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the contidence ot knowing he had the sup- 
port or competent authorities, as well as 
a resource to call upon it his plans did 
not work Out as expected. 


Prevention of Dependency 


“We are all aware ot the incidence of 
disability in Canada,” Mr. Campbell said. 
“We are becoming increasingly aware of the 
heavy financial burden ot dependency and 
we know that in the philosophy and prin- 
ciples of rehabilitation, we have means 
or assuring that mm many cases the need 
tor public assistance can be avoided. We 
must tace up to this problem realistically. 
Our ettorts to prevent dependency must 
be increased. 


“As tar as the disabled are concerned, 
Wwe are now in an excellent position to 
apply our knowledge constructively. We 
now have in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons Act a firm declaration 
of the support which the Government of 
Canada can give to provincial programs.” 


Reporting on a study of 7,975 disabled 
people who had received services under 
provincial rehabilitation programs, Mr. 
Campbell said these people and their 6,035 
dependents had been costing more than 
$5,400,000 a year for support. Now, after 
vocational rehabilitation, they are earning 
a total of more than $14,400,000 a year. 
They are now contributing members of 
society, rather than a burden on their 
communities and families. 


Barriers Removed 


Many of the barriers to an adequate 
program have been removed. Hospital in- 
surance has helped make extensive use of 
treatment facilities available, vocational 
training programs have been expanded and 
imagination applied to the types of training 
which can be given with a view to gainful 
employment. The new welfare grants re- 
cently announced will be a further assist- 
ance to the program. 

Mr. Campbell emphasized the need for 
more adequate staff and an expansion of 
facilities for treatment and assessment. 
Greater use should be made of those facili- 
ties for vocational training that are ex- 
panding so rapidly at the present time. We 
need to step up our placement efforts and 
invite a more vigorous participation of both 
labour and management, who have given 
assurances of their interest and support in 
the past. 


Mr. Campbell commented on _ rehab- 
ilitation programs and facilities he had ob- 
served in European countries from which 
he had just returned. Although standards 
of services in Canada are high and com- 
pare favourably with those he had seen 
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in these countries, the quantity of services 
is much smaller in Canada. The European 
Social Charter places certain obligations 
upon the nations within the Common 
Market area. The charter affirms the right 
of each individual, disabled or not, to vo- 
cational guidance and vocational training 
as required. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
whole concept of rehabilitation is more 
broadly established than in North America, 
he said. In a number of these countries, 
facilities and services are much more ade- 
quately equipped and, in comparison to 
our situation, lavishly staffed. Consequently, 
the numbers of those rehabilitated in rela- 
tionship to the total population is larger 
than in Canada. 

The trend in all these countries is to 
extend the benefits of vocational rehabilita- 
tion to all types of handicapped persons, 
including not only the physically handi- 
capped, but also those who, for one reason 
or another, are unable to provide for their 
own support. 

In all these countries, however, the re- 
sponsibility for co-ordination of services 
is not placed definitely with one authority. 
Officials felt that many delays could be 
eliminated if, as in Canada, co-ordination 
of services was provided for more ade- 
quately. “So perhaps, while learning much 
from these countries, we have something 
to contribute in return”, Mr. Campbell 
said. 

Assistant Co-ordinator 


Noel Meilleur, Assistant Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, reviewed develop- 
ments in the provinces. Greater emphasis 
had been placed on case finding and the 
establishment of efficient and practical as- 
sessment procedures, he noted. 


Vocational Training 


C. R. Ford, Director of Technical and 
Vocational Training, Department of Lab- 
our, said that under federal-provincial train- 
ing agreements, 2,658 disabled persons were 
taking training during the year ended 
March 31. Training had been provided in 
about 90 different subjects, ranging from 
university courses to dressmaking. 

He cited statistics on the numbers of 
disabled persons who received training 
under Program 6, the special program for 
disabled persons, and the types of training 
they had obtained. 


Medical Rehabilitation Grant 


Dr. J. H. Horowicz and Dr. O. Hoffman 
of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare described the assistance that is 
available through the Medical Rehabilita- 
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tion Grant. They also pointed out how the 
other Health Grants and the Hospital In- 
surance program are utilized in making 
available many of the facilities and services 
required for medical restoration. 

Assistance in training of medical and 
other health services personnel is also pro- 
vided under the Health Grants program. 

Dr. Hoffman also gave details on the 
Blindness Control Program, which has been 
in operation since 1948. Since the inception 
of the program, 843 persons have been 
treated, 652 so successfully that they are 
no longer blind. 

Mr. John Osborne of the same depart- 
ment reported on federal-provincial assist- 
ance programs. These include the Disabled 
Persons Act, under which the federal Gov- 
ernment shares with the provinces in pro- 
viding assistance to the totally and per- 
manently disabled. 

A new Welfare Grant has recently been 
announced that will provide for research 
in the welfare fields and, through training 
grants, scholarships, etc., assist in the train- 
ing of personnel to work in various types 
of welfare work. 


Placement of Disabled 


C. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner, Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, re- 
ported on the operation of the National 
Employment Service in the selective place- 
ment of the disabled. In larger centres, 
full-time Special Placement Officers are 
employed. In smaller areas officers are 
trained to provide this specialized service 
in addition to other duties. 

Expansion of the special placement ser- 
vice has taken place as need has indicated. 
During the past four years local Employ- 
ment Offices have increased from 193 to 
201. In 1958, only 26 offices had full-time 
special placement officers; these numbered 
167. Today there are 259 full-time special 
placement officers in 110 offices. 

During 1961, Mr. Murchison said, Special 
Placement Officers placed 18,071 handi- 
capped persons in employment. 

Another development reported was the 
appointment of Employment Liaison Offi- 
cers to provide liaison between local NES 
offices and the provincial rehabilitation 
authorities. The liaison officer serves as a 
member of the rehabilitation assessment 
team, advising on the employment and 
training aspects of individual plans being 
developed for handicapped persons and to 


evaluate the employability of those rehabili- | 


tated. 

Mr. Murchison emphasized that in many 
cases the physical limitations of the disabled 
persons were not nearly so significant a 
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for top physical condition are lessened 
but the necessity for a sound educational 
background becomes increasingly important. 


deterrent to their employment as the lack 
of education and training. With the in- 
creasing use of automation, requirements 





Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress 


Decides to launch organizing drive among white-collar workers, to continue its 
“open-door’ policy toward all unions prepared to abide by CLC principles, and 
fo initiate study of ways to solve jurisdictional disputes. Jodoin re-elected 


At its fourth constitutional convention, 
held in Vancouver from April 9 to 13, the 
Canadian Labour Congress decided to: 


—Launch an organizing drive to recruit 
more white-collar workers as union mem- 
bers. 

—cContinue its policy of welcoming as 
affiliates all unions prepared to accept the 
CLC constitution, principles and policies 
and of helping members of unions that re- 
fuse to meet this condition to become 
members of CLC unions. 


—Initiate a study of the problem of 
jurisdictional disputes and of their solution. 


—Approve a number of suggestions de- 
signed to “raise the effectiveness of our 
work force as it tries to meet the challenge 
of increased efficiency in other countries.” 


The convention adjourned with one 
question unanswered: Will the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters remain in the 
CLC? The Carpenters’ delegation walked 
out of the convention on the evening prior 
to the presentation of a special committee’s 
report that found the Carpenters guilty of 
violating CLC principles in organizing 
Newfoundland loggers after the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America had been 
decertified by an Act of the Newfoundland 
Government. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Con- 
gress since its formation, was re-elected, 
as were Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald and Executive Vice-President 
William Dodge. The other Executive Vice- 
President, Stanley Knowles, declined to 
seek re-election and was succeeded by Joe 
Morris, a former Pacific Regional Vice- 
President. 

A former Ontario Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, Andrew Cooper, Canadian represen- 
tative of the Carpenters, was not nominated 
for re-election. 

The convention adopted resolutions on 
international affairs, economic policy, legis- 
lation and social security. 
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Organization Committee 


Resolutions dealing with the problem of 
jurisdictional disputes, and CLC policy to- 
ward admission of communist-dominated 
and employer-dominated unions and unions 
previously expelled were adopted by the 
convention during discussion of the re- 
port of the organization committee. The 
committee was chaired by J. Harold Daoust, 
Canadian Director of the United Textile 
Workers of America. 


The delegates gave approval also to a 
policy statement on the organizing of white- 
collar workers. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The organization committee recommended 
a substitute resolution in place of two 
that would have given the CLC Executive 
Council the power to settle jurisdictional 
disputes between affiliates. Debate on the 
substitute resolution was brief, likely be- 
cause only the afternoon before the con- 
vention had debated at great length a 
proposed amendment to the constitution 
that would have had the same effect. 

The substitute resolution was passed. It 
instructed the Executive Council to make 
a comprehensive study of the problem of 
jurisdiction disputes and of their solution 
by arbitration and other methods, and 
asked the Council to consider establishing, 
without amending the constitution, ma- 
chinery for “just and reasonable” settle- 
ment of such disputes. 

One of the resolutions replaced by the 
substitute had recommended a procedure 
for the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 
The procedure was similar to that adopted 
by the AFL-CIO at its December conven- 
tiot: (la. GroJana) pi .3s)ae Lhe’ other.called 
for a code of ethics that “the Executive 
shall have power to enact and implement.” 
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Affiliation Policy 

The CLC reaffirmed its “open-door” pol- 
icy toward all unions seeking admission 
to its ranks provided they are “prepared 
to accept without reservation its consti- 
tution, principles and policies.” 

It also resolved to continue to help all 
workers who are at present in unions that 
refuse to meet this requirement should 
they wish to become “part of the free 
trade union movement.” 

The same resolution, a substitute for 
nine others, commended unions that have 
“pursued this policy.” 

All nine of the substituted resolutions 
either condemned raiding or called for a 
halt to all raiding, both of CLC affiliates 
and of unions outside the Congress. Many 
of the delegates who took part in the debate 
on the substitute resolution complained 
that the committee’s substitute made no 
reference to raiding but that it did contain 
an idea not present in the original resolu- 
tions: to help all workers in unaffiliated 
unions to gain admission to the CLC. This 
was a call to civil war, one delegate said. 

Most of the complaints came from dele- 
gates whose leftist leanings had long been 
apparent. This led Larry Sefton, Director 
of District 6, United Steelworkers, to de- 
fend his union’s campaign to replace the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers as bargaining agent for 
hard-rock miners. 

“Our union is in the hard-rock field by 
right,” he said. “We are not going to have 
rule by riot. The Mine-Mill history of the 
last five years has been one of sneaking 
in the back door.” 

Murray Cotterill, Canadian Public Re- 
lations Director of the Steelworkers, asserted 
that the officers of Local 598 [the Sudbury, 
Ont., local of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers] “are wondering how it can be 
that democratically elected officers cannot 
operate.” 

Then Ron Booker, President of the 
Steelworkers local that supplanted the 
Mine-Mill union in Port Colborne, Ont., 
told the delegates not to be misled by 
charges that the take-over was inspired by 
the Steelworkers. “It was inspired by the 
members themselves in the first democratic 
election they had been allowed to partici- 
pate in,” he said. 

Louis Laberge, President of the Montreal 
Labour Council, ended the debate with 
the remark that all the substitute resolution 
said was that “we want in the Congress the 
unions who are good unions.” 

The substitute resolution was adopted. 
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Another resolution would have empow- 
ered the CLC, on application by a local 
labour council, to issue a direct charter to 
a union “whose absentee officers are 
hundreds of miles away and are unable 
or unwilling to serve the members prop- 
erly.” The committee’s recommendation 
that the resolution be rejected was upheld 
by the convention. 


The committee recommended rejection 
of another resolution that would have 
granted the CLC authority to accept affilia- 
tion of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions without having to obtain authority 
from individual affiliates. But the conven- 
tion voted instead to refer the resolution 
back to the committee. 


White-Collar Workers 


The convention was asked to approve 
the policy adopted by the Executive Coun- 
cil in March regarding the organization of 
white-collar workers. The policy was ap- 
proved. 


The policy statement was substituted for 
a resolution that called for the establish- 
ment of a special branch in the CLC Organ- 
ization Department to promote the organ- 
ization of white-collar workers. 


The policy calls for the establishment of 
a white-collar organizing committee con- 
sisting of one representative from each 
interested affiliate. The committee will “co- 
ordinate organizing activity, provide in- 
formation, plan the education program, 
survey resources available, and investigate 
organizing prospects with a view to deter- 
mining priorities.” 


The Congress will make staff available 
as far as possible to assist in organizing, 
and initiate a special training program for 
both Congress representatives and affiliates’ 
organizers assigned to white-collar organiz- 
ing. 

Also called for in the policy statement 
were: 


—A study by qualified people to de- 
termine the attitudes of white-collar workers 
toward trade union organization. 


—Preparation of special articles for dis- 
tribution to labour publications. 


—Avoidance of conflicting organizing 
activities by affiliates. 


—Attempts to obtain agreements on 
jurisdiction in order to confine organiza- 
tional activity in each campaign to one 
affiliate only. 


—Strict enforcement of the CLC Code of 
Organizing Practices if such agreements are 
unobtainable. 
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Public Service Employees 


Two resolutions that instructed the Con- 
gress to promote the right to strike for all 
workers were adopted. They were sub- 
mitted by Toronto locals of the National 
Union of Public Service Employees. 


One resolution recalled that public service 
employees in Quebec had been deprived of 
the right to strike by provincial labour 
laws; the other, that the right is denied 
to public service employees by municipal, 
provincial and federal governments. 


A third resolution that asked the CLC 
Executive Council to set up a committee 
to enquire into the problem of jurisdiction 
in the public service with a view to creating 
a single public service union was referred 
to the executive for investigation. 


Another resolution dealing with mergers 
was carried. It directed the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Council to intensify its encourage- 
ment of mergers between unions with sim- 
ilar jurisdiction. 


Co-ordinated Bargaining 


The organization committee recom- 
mended non-concurrence in a resolution 
that asked the CLC to become the leader in 
the fight for improved wages, reduced hours 
of work, and better conditions of work, 
and co-ordinate the activities of all unions 
in this fight. The committee did not sup- 
port the resolution because it would take 
autonomy away from affiliated unions. 


Committee chairman J. Harold Daoust 
explained that the Congress would have 
no objection to taking the leadership if 
affiliates requested it, “but to make it man- 
datory would take away autonomy.” William 
Mahoney, Canadian Director of the Steel- 
workers, added: “You cannot pass on to 
the Congress the job of collective bargain- 
ing. Let’s leave the Congress to do the job 
it’s equipped to do.” 


The Congress was prepared to assist affil- 
iates in getting together on common prob- 
lems, said Mr. Mahoney, who is one of the 
four General Vice-Presidents of the CLC. 


Committee on Constitution and Laws 


An attempt to amend the CLC constitu- 
tion to give the Executive Council authority 
to prevent the move of a union into a 
jurisdiction already organized by another 
union was turned back by the convention. 


Specifically, the resolution, submitted by 
the National Union of Public Employees, 
would have given the Executive Council 
authority to treat such extensions of juris- 
diction “as though they were raiding.” 
Under the constitution, the Executive Coun- 


cil is compelled to submit to the convention 
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a charge of raiding that it has not been 
able to settle by voluntary agreement be- 
tween the accusing and accused affiliates. 
In the past, unions found guilty of raiding 
have been expelled. 


The committee on constitution and laws 
recommended non-concurrence in the resolu- 
tion. 


R. P. Rintoul, National Director of 
NUPE, explained that each time his union 
had taken a jurisdictional problem to the 
Executive Council it had been told: “We 
can’t do anything about it; we have no 
authority.” The resolution was an attempt 
to give the Council authority. 


Another NUPE delegate said the com- 
mittee should have recommended the same 
policy adopted by the AFL-CIO instead of 
recommending non-concurrence. 


Committee chairman Joe Morris, Direc- 
tor, District 1, International Woodworkers 
of America, said acceptance of the resolu- 
tion would bring about “a continuous fight.” 
Some other machinery, apart from raiding, 
would have to be found to determine juris- 
diction, he said. 

Murray Cotterill, Canadian Director of 
Public Relations, United Steelworkers, de- 
clared the only way to solve the jurisdiction 
problem was by mutual consent, not by 
rewriting the constitution to give the Execu- 
tive Council theoretical power. “To solve 
the problem by enforcement and not give 
them the power of enforcement is a pious 
resolution.” 

Bill Dodge, CLC Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, remarked that there was nothing 
unchanging about jurisdiction because of 
changing methods. 

Donald MacDonald, CLC  Secretary- 
Treasurer, said the resolution asked the 
Congress to apply the same procedure on 
jurisdiction as it does on raiding. “If an 
affiliate is found guilty of raiding, the CLC 
has no alternative but to suspend. If the 
next convention upholds this decision, then 
it has no alternative but to expel. 


“What this resolution says is that if any 
affiliate decides to extend its jurisdiction 
by amending its constitution, we must charge 
that affiliate with raiding. If we find that 
affiliate has extended its jurisdiction, we 
have no alternative but to expel.” 


David Archer, President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, said the resolution 
seeks to give the Congress authority to 
hand out jurisdiction, “but no union here 
would accept the decision, and would rather 
disaffiliate.” 

Bert Groves, international representative 
of the Bookbinders, said that an interna- 
tional union can’t have one jurisdiction in 
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Canada and another in the United States. 
“I can’t see any international submitting 
its jurisdiction to a body like this.” 

Some delegates attempted to debate the 
clash between the Steelworkers and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in Sud- 
bury, and between the Carpenters and the 
IWA in Newfoundland but were ruled out 
of order. 

The committee’s recommendation of non- 
concurrence was approved by a _ large 
majority. 

Affiliation 

An amendment to the membership article 
of the constitution was sought by the 
Marine Workers’ Federation, Halifax. The 
constitution and laws committee recom- 
mended referral of the solution to the 
Executive. The convention approved the 
recommendation. 

The constitution permits the Executive 
Council to issue charters or certificates of 
affiliation to unions seeking to join the 
CLC provided they are not in conflict with 
the jurisdiction of already affiliated unions. 
The proposed amendment would have re- 
moved this proviso. 

Recommending referral to the Executive 
for study of “the advisability of making 
some change in the constitution to facilitate 
the affiliation of organizations at present 
outside the Congress,” Joe Morris, com- 
mittee chairman, explained there was “a 
question of dual jurisdiction, a question of 
former affiliates who have left the CLC, 
and a question of groups that have never 
been admitted because of a veto by one or 
more affiliates.” 

Non-concurrence was recommended also 
in a resolution proposing that “expulsions 
be considered by the convention and not 
merely by the Executive Council before 
action is taken.” Committee chairman 


At the end of April, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters signed a two-year col- 
lective agreement covering both the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited and Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Mills Limited. A similar agree- 
ment was signed with the Newfoundland 
Contractors’ Association, which represents 
private woodlot owners. 


Included in the new agreements, ac- 
cording to press reports of the signing, is 
a union shop provision requiring new em- 
ployees to join the Carpenters within seven 
days of beginning work, and old employees 
to maintain their membership in the union. 
There is also a check-off clause in the 
contract. 
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Morris said “the right of suspension must 
be left in the hands of the Executive Coun- 
cil and the right of expulsion in the hands 
of the convention.” 

Bill Mahoney, a CLC General Vice- 
President, added that if the right to suspend 
were taken away from the Congress, a 
union could violate the constitution im- 
mediately after a convention and escape 
suspension for two years, until the next 
convention. “You shouldn’t render the 
officers you elect helpless to operate be- 
tween conventions.” 

The committee’s recommendation was 
approved. 


Carpenters—IWA Dispute 


The report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate charges of raiding 
laid by the International Woodworkers of 
America against the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners was submitted to 
the convention by CLC President Claude 
Jodoin, who moved its adoption. 

The Carpenters’ delegation was not pres- 
ent in the hall, having walked out moments 
before the close of the previous day’s 
session. 

The report repeated the special com- 
mittee’s proposal for settlement of the dis- 
putes outlined in a letter sent in March to 
both unions to the warring unions (L.G., 
April, p. 396). The CLC Executive Coun- 
cil had approved the report, Mr. Jodoin 
said before reading it to the convention. 

The Carpenters’ walkout came just before 
adjournment Wednesday afternoon while the 
convention was dealing with the report 
of the Organization committee; it took 
the delegates by surprise. George Ben- 
gough, one of the two top Canadian of- 
ficials of the union, went to the microphone 
during the discussion of a resolution deal- 
ing with policy for organizing white-collar 
workers. He said: 

“The report that is to be brought in 
tomorrow convinces us that the Carpenters 
are not receiving fair treatment. There- 
fore, we are going to leave this convention 
until we can be assured that we will get 
fair treatment.” 

The Carpenter delegates—they numbered 
almost 70—then walked out of the hall. 
Mr. Jodoin expressed surprise, because the 
report on the dispute had not yet been 
brought before the convention. 

When Mr. Jodoin introduced the report 
the next day, he asked if a representative 
of the Carpenters was in the hall to present 
that union’s case; there was no answer. 
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WALKOUT—tThe Carpenters’ delegation leaving the CLC convention. 


The special committee’s report repeated 
the Woodworkers’ contention in support 
of its allegation of raiding by the Carpen- 
ters, and reported the steps taken by the 
committee, including an on-the-spot enquiry 
by CLC Vice-President Joe Gannon and 
Atlantic Regional Director Henry Harm. 

“It is important to remember, in this 
dispute, that the basic matter of union 
jurisdiction is not involved,” the report 
then said. “Both of these affiliates have ex- 
ercised parallel jurisdiction over loggers for 
Many cyears!e Anes 

“The question here involved is, has there 
been actual raiding by the United Brother- 
hood? The committee cannot establish that 
Suciy nas been, the case. : 

“The fact is that at the time of inter- 
vention of the Carpenters there was no ‘es- 
tablished bargaining relationship’ or ‘estab- 
lished collective bargaining relationship’ 
between the IWA and the companies con- 
eerncass. >” 

There can be no question, however, “that 
the policy of the United Brotherhood in 
the matter is contrary to the policies of 
the Congress,” the report declared. 

The committee believed it to be funda- 
mental that workers should be able to se- 
lect their own bargaining representative. “In 
this case, some of the loggers have appar- 
ently joined the United Brotherhood, while 
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some remain members of the TWA; but the 
only fair way to settle the dispute is by a 
properly conducted vote of the workers 
concerned, implying, of course, equal ac- 
cess to the workers by both unions.” The 
committee recommended that the conven- 
tion endorse this policy. 

In the discussion that followed, dele- 
gates said the report did not say clearly 
that the Carpenters were exonerated of the 
raiding charge, that it would perpetuate a 
confusing situation, that it was an at- 
tempt to pacify both sides, that it gave 
the Carpenters an opportunity to remain in 
the Congress. Most of the speakers in the 
debate emphasized that the most important 
thing was to permit the loggers to have 
the union of their choice, and a union not 
controlled by the provincial Government. 

When the recommendation to endorse the 
report was put to a vote, fewer than 20 
delegates, mainly from the IBEW, voted 
against it. 

Although the Carpenter delegates were 
not in the hall, a “Reply to the Newfound- 
land Report” was distributed at the door 
to the convention delegates. Included in it 
was an announcement that the President of 
the Carpenters had withheld per capita tax 
payments to the CLC since March 26. 
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At the beginning of May, CLC Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin met in Washington 
with AFL-CIO President George Meany 
and AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William 


F. Schnitzler to discuss the problem raised 


by the Carpenters’ withholding of per 
capita payments to the CLC. 


‘The special committee’s report did not call 
for suspension ot the Carpenters; it merely 
found that the union had violated the 
policies of the CLC. But the CLC consti- 
tution provides that “any organization three 
months in arrears in payment of per capita 
tax may become suspended from member- 
ship: in the’ Congress*, a..77 

In the 1961 edition of Labour Organiza- 
tions in Canada, the Carpenters’ Canadian 
membership was reported at 64,635. In 1961 
the union paid per capita tax of $48,000. 


Claude Jodoin 


Formation of a joint labour-management 
team that would study conditions and atti- 
tudes in Europe was suggested by President 
Claude Jodoin in his speech at the opening 
of the convention. 

He proposed specifically that management 
and labour representatives travel to Europe 
together “to see whether we can learn 
something that might improve the situation 
here.” 

At the same time, he suggested that a 
university or a foundation could make a 
valuable contribution to labour-management 
co-operation by making a study of our in- 
dustrial relations. 

Mr. Jodoin’s hour-long address touched 
on all matters of interest to labour but 
featured an attack on the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s “Operation Freedom,” 
which, he charged, was an attempt “to 
import McCarthyism into Canada.” 

When delivering his 8,000-word address, 
Mr. Jodoin alternated between English and 
French. 


The Economic Struggle 


The struggle between communism and 
the democratic way of life, suggested Mr. 
Jodoin, is moving more and more toward 
economic grounds. He said that unless we 
can provide a steadily improving standard 
of living we are going to have difficulty in 
demonstrating that our way of life is better 
than the one advocated by the communists. 

At the same time, he added, without free 
collective bargaining we would fail to 
demonstrate that the democratic way of 
life is superior. 


Social Needs 


The CLC President called for a complete 
overhaul of Canada’s social security and 
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said that the drive for better social legisla- 
tion remains one of labour’s major targets. 

“All Canadian workers from Vancouver 
Island to Newfoundland must co-operate 
with the aim of standardizing their work- 
ing conditions and social benefits,” he said. 


Operation Freedom 


Calling the Chamber of Commerce’s 
“Operation Freedom” a battle against shar- 
ing of the better things of life among all 
people, Mr. Jodoin suggested that this 
energy could best be directed to overcoming 
unemployment, to solving the problem of 
automation or to meeting the challenge of 
Canada’s educational needs. 


He objected strongly to the lumping 
together of socialism and communism, 
arguing that, historically, some of the 
strongest advocates of democratic socialism 
have, at the same time, been the strongest 
and most effective opponents of communism. 


“No one in this country has fought com- 
munism harder than has our labour move- 
ment,” he recalled, adding that labour will 
continue that fight but that it will also 
“fight this kind of John Birchism.” 


Political Interest 


The President reaffirmed the CLC’s stand 
on political matters, stating that, because 
it is interested in legislation, it is naturally 
interested in politics. 

He added: 

The CLC, following the direction of our 
1958 and 1960 conventions, assisted in the 
formation of the New Democratic Party. We 
welcome the formation of the party. At the 
same time, we maintain our position of not 
affiliating—and I have never heard any serious 
suggestion that we should affiliate. We have 
followed the pattern that has for so many 
years been accepted in Great Britain. We do 
believe that the New Democratic Party forms 
a vehicle for our affiliated unions which should, 
if they so decide, take an active part in 
politics. 


The Integrity of Labour 


In a thinly veiled reference to com- 
munist-dominated unions, President Jodoin 
warned that nobody, under the guise of 
labour solidarity, “is going to use this 
national trade union centre to destroy it 
and the democratic principles and policies 
it stands for.” 

While promising to assist any group of 
workers anxious to take their place in a 
free labour movement, he stated that the 
CLC has no place for people “who favour 
totalitarian methods and who would use 
our movement and our organization as an 
umbrella to give them an air of respect- 
ability that they ill deserve.” 
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International Affairs 


Mr. Jodoin called for a permanent inter- 
national police force, under the command 
of the United Nations, emphasized the 
CLC’s opposition to the acquisition of nu- 
clear weapons by Canada, and noted that 
wide differences in the living standards of 
the worlds’ nations will continue to be a 
threat to world peace. 


Organizational Opportunities 


The President concluded his address with 
a call to further efforts in the field of 
organization. 


He denied that organizing the white-collar 
workers was a problem, calling it instead 
an opportunity. 


Office and technical and administrative 
workers today know that the salaries they 
receive, the holidays they enjoy, the secur- 
ity benefits they have—all this and more 
is basically established through the collec- 
tive agreements negotiated by organized 
workers and subsequently, in many cases, 
enacted by laws. 


They are quickly becoming aware that 
they can best meet their needs by co-operat- 
ing with their fellow employees. 


He expressed the hope that the 1962 
convention of the CLC will mark a turning 
point and be known as the one at which 
organized labour “threw open its doors to 
new groups of employees.” 


Hon. Michael Starr 


The conquest of automation and its effects 
demands that labour, management and 
Government work together on evolving 
solutions to this problem, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, told the CLC 
convention. 


Echoing U.S. President Kennedy, he 
called this conquest of automation “the 
supreme domestic challenge of the sixties.” 


“We must ensure that human conse- 
quences for workers and those dependent 
on them are resolved effectively,” he said. 
“We must evolve ways and means of living 
with automation and of making automation 
work for us.” 


The Minister said he agreed with the 
principle put forward by Walter Reuther, 
President of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, Which calls for a re-training program 
in order to qualify displaced blue-collar 
workers for white-collar jobs. 


At the same time, Mr. Starr suggested 
that labour should contribute to the solu- 
tion of this problem, and that labour, in 
co-operation with management, should help 
to apply appropriate solutions. 
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The Minister of Labour outlined a num- 
ber of steps taken by the Canadian Govern- 
ment toward the training of the labour 
force. He mentioned: 


—Agreements with the provinces whereby 
the federal Government undertakes to pro- 
vide 50 per cent of the cost to the province 
of training and re-training workers in indus- 
try and 75 per cent of the cost of training 
unemployed workers; 


—Increase of the maximum allowance 
to persons receiving training; 


—New schools and additions to existing 
schools to provide facilities to train an 
additional 100,000 Canadians each year; 


—Payment by the federal Government of 
75 per cent of new buildings and new equip- 
ment; and 50 per cent of the cost of train- 
ing teachers and instructors. 


Since implementation of the program a 
year ago, Mr. Starr reported, the federal 
Government has undertaken to contribute 
more than $200,000,000 for construction 
and equipment. Under this program, 127 
new technical and vocational high schools, 
67 additions to existing schools, 20 new 
trade schools, and 38 additions to existing 
trade schools are being built. 


But the Minister warned: “Once these 
facilities are completed, it will be up to 
industry, labour and the provinces to see 
to it that they are put to the best possible 
use.” 


He said that the latest employment figures 
showed that 196,000 new jobs had been 
created in the past year, in effect attaining 
the target set by the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Manpower and Employment. 


The Minister made a plea in favour of 
joint labour-management committees as a 
means to improve production and union- 
management relations. 


Mr. Starr, in closing, denounced those 
who still feel that it is their right to do as 
they please with other men and the product 
of other men’s labour. 

He quoted Abraham Lincoln: 

We all declare for liberty but in using the 
same word we do not mean the same thing. 
With some the word “liberty” may mean for 
each man to do as he pleases with himself 
and the product of his labour, while with 
others, the same word may mean for some men 
to do as they please with other men and 
the product of other men’s labour. 


That is why labour, he added, not only 
in this country but in the world as a whole, 
must remain free—free to organize, free 
to speak, free to work for the betterment 
of ordinary men and women and of society 
in general. 
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John L. Simons 


Fraternal Delegates 
John L. Simons 


British labour’s attitude toward the policy 
of wage restraint then in force in Great 
Britain was outlined by John L. Simons, 
fraternal delegate of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Simons, President of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men, explained that the TUC refused to 
collaborate with the Government and with 
representatives of employers’ organizations 
in working out arrangements for maintain- 
ing a restraining influence on the levels of 
incomes because it does not accept the as- 
sumption that Britain’s economic difficul- 
ties are caused by increases in wages. 

“We accept that many of our difficulties 
are caused by the exposed position of sterl- 
ing as a world currency,” said Mr. Simons, 
“put there is no clear evidence that the 
pay pause as such (which ended March 31 
to be followed by a policy of wage re- 
straint) has materially contributed to the 
growing feeling that Britain is becoming 
more competitive.” 

What is clear, added the TUC delegate, 
is that since the pay pause has been oper- 
ating “production and productivity have 
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James H. Southall 


fallen sharply and that, with more men 
and more machines standing idle, unit costs 
have tended to rise.” 

Noting that in a democracy, wage re- 
straint is difficult to apply in any circum- 
stances, Mr. Simons urged that the Gov- 
ernment limit by export quotas or fiscal 
measures the consumption at home of 


products which can be sold abroad. He also 
suggested controls over imports, particularly 
of some consumer goods. 

Mr. Simons, who has been president of 
the ASLEF since 1958, stated that if wages 
are to be planned, other types of income 
would have to be planned also. 

He concluded that the only correct ap- 
proach lies in the adoption of positive 
measures to secure sustained expansion. 
That is why, he said, the General Council 
of the TUC has agreed to participate in 
the National Economic Development Coun- 
cil. 

James H. Southall 


The second fraternal delegate of the TUC, 
James H. Southall, discussed the proposed 
entry of Britain into the European Common 
Market and the attitude of organized labour. 
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Lawrence M. Raftery 


“The position of the TUC,” said Mr. 
Southall, who since 1948 has been Secretary 
of the Midlands Area of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, “is that while they 
agree in principle with the Government’s 
decision to open negotiations with the EEC, 
they have insisted that satisfactory arrange- 
ments must be made to meet the special 
needs of the United Kingdom, of the Com- 
monwealth and of European Free Trade 
Area countries.” 


Mr. Southall called these provisions, and 
others such as the maintenance of full em- 
ployment, “all important”. 

He added that the TUC has made it 
clear that they want to preserve the essen- 
tial ties—political and economic—between 
Britain and her partners in the Common- 
wealth. 


Lawrence M. Raftery 


Lawrence M. Raftery, fraternal delegate 
of the AFL-CIO, called upon the Canadian 
labour movement to help eliminate racial, 
ethnic and religious bigotry from the world. 

Mr. Raftery, since 1952 General President 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, is a member 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
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Arne Geijer 


He suggested that Canadians, as the in- 
heritors in North America of a rich and 
rewarding tradition, should be among the 
foremost defenders of the universal idea 
of the rights of man. 

Mr. Raftery also referred to the problem 
of extending the high standard of living 
enjoyed in North America to other parts 
of the world. Noting that areas of need 
exist in proximity to areas of almost un- 
limited production facilities, he suggested 
that the problem is one of “organization, 
distribution, and brotherly love.” 


Arne Geijer 


“The free world can not hope to win 
Africa, Asia and Latin America for free- 
dom and democracy if it allows means of 
production to remain idle and if it does 
not put all hands to work,” Arne Geijer, 
President of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions warned the CLC 
delegates. 

Suggesting that mass unemployment is 
the worst enemy of democracy, he called 
upon every free trade union movement 
to see that their respective governments 
pursue an economic policy designed “to 
secure employment opportunities for every- 
body willing and able to work.” 
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Speaking in the name of the 57 million 
members of the ICFTU, the President said 
that the interests of labour are inseparable 
in all parts of the world, “Our voices and 
our deeds in the fight for freedom against 
oppression and exploitation are weakened 
if we do not practice equality and equal 
opportunities at home,” he said. 

Mr. Geijer, who rose from the ranks 
of the metal workers to head the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions, said that 
all the various public agencies, down to 
the district and municipal level, must take 
a most active part in the planning of the 
economic life, both in the location of in- 
dustries and in the entire structural devel- 
opment of the economy. 

A member of Parliament representing the 
Swedish Social Democratic Party, Mr. Geijer 
suggested that both federal and provincial 
governments must be more concerned with 
vocational training, re-training and rehabili- 
tation of labour as well as with encourag- 
ing workers to move from depressed areas 
and industries to areas with promising em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The ICFTU President also appealed to 
the free trade unions of the industrial coun- 
tries “to give the impetus to strong demo- 
cratic trade unions in the developing world.” 


Committee on Economic Policy 


The committee on economic policy 
brought in a 3,000-word “statement on 
economic policy.” It was adopted by the 
convention. 

“Our economic problem can be summed 
up briefly: total demand for goods and 
services is not sufficient to create jobs to 
meet the needs of an expanding labour 
force and to accommodate those who are 
being displaced by technology,” the state- 
ment declared. 

it asserted that the many forms of 
unemployment—regional or local unem- 
ployment, seasonal unemployment, struc- 
tural unemployment, and recession unem- 
ployment—are being aggravated by “creep- 
ing,” chronic, long-term general unemploy- 
ment. Special measures are still necessary to 
deal with the many different forms of un- 
employment, but “we must get our growth 
rate up far enough to restore full em- 
ployment.” 

The best efforts to educate and retrain 
the labour force “will be of little avail if 
enough jobs are not being created to take 
care of those who have received the edu- 
cation and training.” 


investment Policy 
_The Statement disputed the view that 
high corporate tax rates are drying up 
private capital funds and stifling incentives 
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to private investment. “There is only one 
real explanation for the present relatively 
low rate of private investment, and that 
is excess productive capacity.” 

“As long as this situation exists, there 
can be no incentive for businessmen to 
invest for the purpose of creating more 
unused capacity,” the statement said. 

We cannot rely on either private invest- 
ment or on exports. What is needed is “a 
massive expansion in the public sector of the 
economy.” 

The “public sector” was defined in the 
statement as the goods and services which 
governments (national, provincial and mu- 
nicipal) invest in: slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, public development and 
conservation of resources, housing, roads, 
parks, hospitals, schools, provincial uni- 
versities, technological and scientific in- 
stitutions, and many other things highly es- 
sential in any advanced society. 

The Congress did not mean makeshift 
public works programs. What it meant was 
a planned, long-term, sustained expansion 
of social capital, of public services, and of 
investment in the development of human 
capital. 

Commercial Policy 


Although we cannot rely on exports to 
provide full employment, they are impor- 
tant to the economy, the statement contin- 
ued. And one of the most important eco- 
nomic problems Canada faces is: What 
should be our commercial policy in the 
light of changing trade relationships, in 
particular, Britain’s imminent entry into the 
European Economic Community? 

The statement rejected an alliance be- 
tween Canada and either a European or 
a North American Common Market. 

“The only sensible trade policy for this 
country is to expand our trade as much 
as possible with everybody. We must bar- 
gain our way, as far and as fast as pos- 
sible, into both the EEC and the USS. 
markets.” 

In addition, Canada must not neglect the 
Japanese market and must seek new mark- 
ets in Latin America and in the underde- 
veloped countries of Africa and Asia. 


Secondary Industries 


Cutting of Canadian tariffs would result 
in import competition that would pose a 
serious problem for Canada’s secondary 
industries, the statement went on. But if 
some of these industries could get reason- 
ably free access to the European and 
American markets, they could enjoy the 
economies of mass production, which the 
Canadian market alone is too small to 
give them. 
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These advantages would not come auto- 
matically, however, the Congress said. 
“There may have to be important changes 
both in the structure of some industries and 
in public policy.” 

In some secondary industries there are 
too many firms, “some of them ineffi- 
cient.” If our secondary industries are to 
compete with mass-production European 
and American firms, they must be put in a 
position to produce on a scale that will 
give them, too, the economies of mass 
production. 

“The time has come for the Canadian 
Government not merely to permit, but to 
encourage Canadian firms in secondary 
industries to merge for the purpose of in- 
creasing their operating efficiency. This is 
necessary also because only larger firms 
can afford the huge expenditures necessary 
for the new technology which alone can 
make and keep us competitive with other 
industrial nations.” 


In addition, the statement concluded, 
adequate programs for retraining workers 
who need new skills, or for financing 
planned location of industry or increased 
mobility of workers must be adopted. This 
must be a public responsibility, not the re- 
sponsibility of the individual worker or 
employer. 
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The Deputy Minister of Labour (left) and the Minister at the Department’s exhibit. 





Resolutions 


A resolution was adopted to urge all 
CLC affiliates to try to obtain, in their 
next agreement, shorter work weeks with 
the same take-home pay, and more holi- 
days. This move was seen as one way of 
stemming the “continuing increase” in the 
number of unemployed. 

Another resolution instructed the CLC 
to seek federal legislation to restrict to 40 
a week the hours of work in industries un- 
der federal jurisdiction. The same resolu- 
tion urged provincial federations of labour 
to seek the same legislation from provin- 
cial Governments. 

The committee recommended non-con- 
currence in a resolution that wanted gov- 
ernments to compel workers entitled to a 
paid vacation to take the time off that was 
provided. The committee said this was a 
matter for negotiation, not legislation. 

Minimum wage legislation should be 
sought from all governments, another reso- 
lution proposed. The minimum should be 
$1.25 an hour for all male and female 
workers, it said. 

Another resolution “welcomed the Goy- 
ernment’s action in sending trade missions, 
with labour representation, to 20 countries.” 
It then urged extension of that policy to 
cover aS many countries as possible. 

The same resolution, which was a sub- 
stitute brought in by the committee, “wel- 
comed” the new export credit legislation. 
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Other resolutions proposed nationaliza- 
tion of all main sources of electric power 
and fuel and power resources, and the 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. 

A resolution asking the Government to 
establish a Canadian merchant marine by 
means of an operating subsidy was adopted 
but another asking that the Government 
build and maintain a merchant marine was 
referred back to the committee, which had 
recommended non-concurrence because “we 
have just asked for an operating subsidy; 
the Government can’t afford a maintenance 
subsidy, too.” 

Delegates protested that the Government 
couldn’t afford not to maintain a merchant 
marine, pointing out that of all the grain 
being shipped to China, none was being 
shipped under the Canadian flag. 


Social Security Committee 


Sixty-five resolutions were referred to 
the social security committee. 

The committee submitted 13 substitute 
resolutions, on family allowances, health, 
insurance, the drug industry, medical re- 
search, unemployment insurance, old age 
security, and old age pensions. The com- 
mittee had time to bring only eight of the 
substitutes to the floor of the convention; 
all were adopted. 

On family allowances the CLC requested 
payment as long as children under 21 were 
in school and establishment of a higher 
allowance for children 16 and over. 

On health insurance the Congress re- 
peated its request for a public program of 
health care that would be universally avail- 
able, comprehensive, equitably financed and 
free of deductible or co-insurance features, 
and free of undue influence by any group. 
The plan must foster the group practice of 
medicine and provide care of the highest 
quality, contain incentives to establish a 
mere equitable distribution of personnel 
and facilities, make provision for expanded 
medical education and research, provide 
for an advisory council, and include an 
appeals procedure. 

The CLC endorsed the establishment of 
consumer-controlled and owned co-operative 
drug stores, and called on the Government 
to introduce “effective measures to protect 
the public against abuse and exploitation 
by the drug industry.” 

The Government was urged “to allocate 
substantial funds to medical research. . .” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The substitute resolution on unemploy- 
ment insurance covered 18 submitted by 
affiliates. It sought amendments to the Un- 
employment Insurance Act to provide for: 
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—The extension of coverage to employments 
not now covered, subject to an income ceiling, 
where necessary. 

—The establishment of benefit rates at not 
less than two-thirds of previous earnings. 

—An extension of the schedule of benefit 
rates to take into account more than one 
dependent. 

—A progressive increase in benefit rates 
linked to duration of unemployment. 

—A modification of the formula for en- 
titlement to benefits which would provide for 
a minimum of duration set at a lower figure 
than at present. 

—Liberalization of section 45 of the Act 
to ease the conditions of entitlement to benefits. 

—Strengthening of the role of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee and 
of the National Employment Committee. 

—An expanded and strengthened National 
Employment Service. 

—Revision of the present system of financing 
the Act by providing for the payment of 
seasonal benefits out of consolidated revenue 
and a change in the ratio of contributions 
fromme50 5020810 (50-50-50. 


In addition the resolution sought unem- 
ployment insurance coverage for employees 


of hospitals and charitable institutions and 
of municipal governments. 


Old Age Security 


The social security committee substi- 
tuted one resolution for nine others deal- 
ing with old age security. The substitute 
called for: 

—Eligibility for old age pensions without a 
means test at age 65. 

—An increase in the pension to $75 a month. 

—The incorporation of an escalator clause 


in the legislation to provide protection against 
price increases. 

_ Periodic review by Parliament of changes 
in living standards with a view to relating 
benefits to improvements in general living 
standards. 


The delegates had no time to deal with 
this resolution. 


Old Age Pensions 


Another substitute resolution not dealt 
with was one on old age pensions drafted 
by the social security committee to re- 
place six resolutions submitted by affili- 
ates. It urged immediate establishment of 
a “national system of wage-related old 
age pensions, over and above the present 
system of old age security.” The system 
should contain the following features: 

—cContributory on employer, employee and 
government, not necessarily in equal propor- 
tions, with appropriate arrangements for par- 
ticipation by the self-employed. 

—Full portability by preserving the workers’ 
equity in the plan regardless of any changes 
in employment. 

—Universal and compulsory participation by 
employers and employees. 

—Wage-related benefits in the case of em- 
ployees, based on best earnings prior to 
retirement. 
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—Inclusion of survivors’ benefits. 

—Eligiblity for pensions at age 65 and 
provision tor retirement at an earlier age due 
to total and permanent disability. 


—Provision for integration with or supple- 
mentation by private pension plans where 
such are in effect. 

—Inclusion of a provision providing pro- 
tection against loss of purchasing power by 
the pension due to inflation. 


—Provision for a minimum pension to pro- 


vide a health and decency standard of living 
in retirement. 


Legislative Committee 


The legislative committee dealt with 32 
resolutions. In place of some of them it 
drafted substitutes on income tax, housing, 
immigration and credit purchases. 


Income Tax 


As a substitute for 11 resolutions, the 
convention adopted one that sought amend- 
ments to the Income Tax Act that would: 


—Set exemptions at $3,000 for married per- 
sons and $1,500 for single persons, with $500 
per dependent child, such $500 to be in- 
pivassd to $1,000 for a handicapped or retarded 
child. 


—Remove the percentage ceiling on ap- 
proved medical expenditures, with the inclusion 
of premium payments under both public and 
private health insurance plans as approved 
expenditures. 


—Make expenses incurred for approved vo- 
cational courses deductible. 


—Increase the maximum amount which a 
student attending university may earn and 
still be considered as a dependent for income 
tax purposes. 

—Provide that loggers may claim as deduc- 
tible expenditures trom income, expenditures 
on the tollowing: transportation to and from 
their place of work; board and lodging at 
logging camps where the logger has to main- 
tain a separate establishment elsewhere; articles 
of clothing which are required for logging op- 
erations; and depreciation on tools required 
by mechanics. 


—Provide that, where applicable, tax relief 


be provided to workers other than loggers who 
work under similar circumstances. 


The same resolution urged changes in 
the tax structure to redistribute the burden 
ot taxation more equitably by: 

—Diminishing the role of the sales tax as a 
source of revenue, especially as it attects those 
with low incomes. 

—Making the income tax more progressive 
in its application than it is at present. 


—Effecting greater equality of treatment in 
the matter of tax exemptions. 


—Eliminating the many loopholes through 
which corporate taxpayers and company ex- 
ecutives are able to evade paying a proper 
share of the tax burden. 

—Imposing a capital gains tax. 

Other resolutions that were adopted 
sought exemption from income tax of the 
cost of required school text books, funeral 
expenses, and disability pensions. 
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Housing 


Resolutions on housing sought relaxation 
of National Housing Act restrictions on 
home purchases to make housing more 
readily available, reduction of the interest 
rate on NHA mortgages to 6 per cent, 
entry by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments into second mortgages, and a pro- 
gram for construction of low-cost, low- 
rental and subsidized housing. This program 
should include slum clearance and town 
planning, and protection against abuse by 
land speculators. 

As an experiment, the Government 
should build some large housing projects 
with co-operative service centres to provide 
food supply and catering, laundering, house- 
keeping, child care, recreation and educa- 
tion services, the CLC urged. 


Immigration 


The Congress voted to continue pressing 
for immediate amendment of the Immigra- 
tion Act “to eliminate its objectionable 
features;” to hold a watching brief on the 
new immigration regulations to ascertain if 
suitable immigrants are now admissible 
without regard to race, creed or colour; 
and to urge more effective education of 
immigrants to facilitate their adjustment 
to Canadian life. The Government was 
urged to take steps to protect immigrants 
against exploitation by unscrupulous em- 
ployers. 

The original for which this resolution was 
substituted had asked that Canada accept 
as immigrants stateless persons whose only 
bar to entry into Canada was the lack of a 
passport. Some of the delegates protested 
that this request was not included in the 
substitute. 

Amendments to the Act were sought 
that would establish the right of immi- 
grants to join unions. 

The absorptive capacity of the Canadian 
economy should be the deciding factor in 
regulating the number of immigrants ad- 
mitted, and the entry of persons in occupa- 
tions in which there is a surplus should be 
discouraged, the CLC said. 


Credit Purchases 
Legislation to require companies making 
loans or sales on credit to indicate the in- 
terest rate expressed as simple interest was 
called for in another resolution. 


Report on Education 


An early and adequate system of aid 
to education at all levels, including free 
university education, was urged by the CLC. 

The recommendation, presented by the 
Committee on Education chaired by Frank 
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Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
in his report covering the two years since 
the previous CLC convention, announced 
that the Congress had recorded its first 
operational deficit—of $14,369—in 1960, 
and its largest operational surplus—$61,075 
—in 1961. Excess of revenue over expendi- 
tures for the two-year period was $56,705. 

An increase in per capita taxes had taken 
effect on July 1, 1960. 

The period of “the most severe unem- 
ployment experienced by Canada since the 
last war” occurred during the two years 
covered by the report, Mr. MacDonald 
pointed out. This had had a serious effect 
on some unions’ membership. 

In addition, the expulsion of the Team- 

sters and the SIU and the suspension of 
the Lithographers, together with the disaffil- 
iation of the Saskatchewan Civil Service 
Association and the “exoneration” granted 
the British Columbia Government Em- 
ployees Association, had reduced Congress 
Income by approximately $80,000. 
_ There has not been sufficient new organ- 
ization to offset the loss of membership of 
approximately 68,000 in the five unions, 
the CLC Secretary-Treasurer said. 





Bodie, President of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, endorsed the principles of equal 
opportunities of education for all Cana- 
dians, calling for federal and provincial aid 
through collaboration within the frame- 
work of the British North America Act. 


Such aid, it was suggested, should be 
designed to ease the burden on the munic- 
ipalities and the small taxpayers. 


The convention adopted a number of 
suggestions designed “to raise the effective- 
ness of our work force as it tries to meet 
the challenge of increased efficiency in 
other countries.” 


While acknowledging that the training 
of skilled manpower has become an im- 
portant effort on the part of the federal and 
provincial Governments, the report called 
for: 


—An agency that would be responsible 
for the direction, administration and co- 
ordination of the provincial programs for 
training skilled manpower; 

—Greater co-operation between Boards 
of Education, industry and labour; 


—More research to ascertain Canada’s 
needs for skilled manpower; 


—Specific standards for high school and 
vocational courses; 


—Legislation, provincially, that would 
make it mandatory for those who leave 
school at the age of 15, and find employ- 
ment, to attend some kind of educational 
institute for at least two days a week, until 
they reach the age of 16, and one day a 
week from 16 to 18 years; 
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—Curricula drawn with an eye to incul- 
cate a wide grasp of the theoretical prin- 
ciples underlying the practice of an occupa- 
tion and to provide a broad basis on which 
subsequent specialization can be built. 


The debate from the floor centred on 
the recommendation calling for a co-ordi- 
nating agency to set up a Canada-wide 
policy respecting vocational and technical 
training. A number of French-speaking 
delegates from Quebec voiced strong ob- 
jection to giving to a central agency the 
responsibility “for the direction, administra- 
tion and co-ordination of the provincial 
programs.” 


This aspect of the debate carried over 
into internal matters when the Committee 
recommended non-concurrence with a reso- 
lution submitted by a Montreal local of 
the National Union of Public Service Em- 
ployees calling for a modification of the 
CLC Standing Committee on Education in 
order to set up two separate committees, 
one French, one English. 


Quebec spokesmen, including a Vice- 
President and the Secretary of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, argued that the 
CLC’s educational program would be more 
effective if conceived separately for French 
and English workers. 


But QFL President Roger Provost stated 
that the CLC needs a national department 
to work with the various provincial educa- 
tion committees, although he recognized 
that the work is done at the level of the 
provincial federation. 

Chairman Bodie reminded the conven- 
tion that this was not a question of denying 
the provincial jurisdiction but, rather, of 
providing the best machinery, within the 
CLC, for worker education. 

The convention called also for joint 
seminars in key farming areas for workers 
and farmers to study inter-related problems, 
deplored the lack of provision in Canadian 
schools for courses and programs designed 
to develop a thorough understanding of the 
labour movement, and applauded the setting 
up of a Labour College (L.G., March, p. 
320), which now is scheduled to open in 
the summer of 1963. 


International Affairs 


A sweeping “Statement on International 
Affairs” adopted by the convention reflected 
the delegates’ concern with world peace. 


The statement called upon the Govern- 
ment of Canada to work for peace “with 
vigour, imagination and utmost persever- 
ance” and stated that the best defence 
against a thermonuclear war is “general, 
simultaneous and complete disarmament.” 
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The Committee on International Affairs, 
headed by William Mahoney, Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers, called 
upon the Government to set up a special 
parliamentary committee to examine the 
whole question of civil defence, including 
the problem of shelters. 


The convention adopted a substitute 
resolution on fallout shelters. It stated: 

If the Government considers, on the basis 
of its own expert advice, that the building of 
fallout shelters is essential for national sur- 
vival in times of a dire emergency, such 
shelters should be erected at public expense, 
offer protection against blast and contamina- 
tion effect and be built in sufficient number 
and size as to afford a degree and possibility of 
safety for Canadians regardless of their finan- 
cial means or standing in society. 


Adopted with little discussion, the state- 
ment on international affairs deplored the 
resumption of nuclear tests, hoped for the 
successful conclusion of negotiations for 
disarmament, and called for the creation 
of a permanent international police force, 
under the authority and jurisdiction of the 
United Nations. 


Turning to defence and foreign policy, 
the statement said that, pending agreement 
on universal disarmament, Canada must 
continue to contribute to regional defence 
and cannot disarm on her own. It also 
supported regional alliances but opposed 
Canada’s possession of nuclear weapon car- 
riers and nuclear warheads. 


The statement urged the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to join the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. This recommendation was the 
only one that gave rise to a debate—the 
objections being that the OAS is a military 
alliance dominated by the United States. 
The majority of the speakers thought that 
Canada’s voice should be heard and that 
she had a contribution to make toward the 
progress of South American countries. 

An Oil Workers’ delegate from Vancou- 
ver who had been a member of the fact- 
finding group sent to Cuba by the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (L.G., 
1960, p. 1282) told the convention that 
one reason the Cuban people respected 
Canadians was that Canada was not a 
member of the OAS. But Jim Bury of the 
United Packinghouse Workers said “we can 
make the OAS extremely effective if we 
get in.” 

Canada’s responsibility toward wunder- 
developed nations was also recognized in 
the recommendation that she “spend at least 
one per cent of her national income for 
aid to the economically less-developed coun- 
fries. 
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1964 Convention 


The 1964 convention of the Canadian 
Labour Congress will be held in Montreal. 

It was originally scheduled to be held in 
Toronto. But the strike at the Royal York 
Hotel (L.G., May, p. 518) lasted beyond 
the date when it was necessary to make 
alternative reservations. 





The statement also called for: 

—Re-opening of formal negotiations on 
German unity; 

—Preservation of the freedom of West 
Berlin; 

—Peace between Israel and the Arab 
States by direct negotiations; 

—Freedom of navigation for all nations 
in the Suez canal; 

—Opposition to outside military inter- 
vention in Cuba; 

—Diplomatic recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China; 

—Protection of the historical borders of 
India; and 

—tThe right of self-determination for all 
colonial and dependent peoples. 


Finally, the convention reiterated its con- 
tinued support of the ICFTU, convinced 
that “international problems cannot be 
solved in isolation and fully aware of the 
community of interests which exists be- 
tween Canadian workers and the free trade 
union movement throughout the world.” 


Other Committees 

A resolution submitted by a Toronto 
local of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
asked the CLC Executive to attempt, 
through the AFL-CIO/CLC liaison com- 
mittee, to have international unions amend 
their constitutions to give Canadian locals 
“their political freedom.” Although a Car- 
penter delegate from Calgary cautioned 
that “we should not try to interfere with 
what they do in the United States,” the 
resolution was adopted. 

Other resolutions approved asked that 
Parliamentary grants to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation cover a five-year 
period instead of one year as at present, 
that federal inspection be compulsory for 
all meat and poultry products, that fishing 
be restricted within the 12-mile limit, and 
that the death penalty be abolished. 


Political Education Committee 
The convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution endorsing the role played by 
the CLC Executive Council in the forma- 
tion of the New Democratic Party. The 
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same resolution urged all affiliated unions 
and individual members to support that 
party and its candidates. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers on the final 
morning of the convention was marked by 
a contest for the presidency—the first since 
the merger—the retirement of executive 
Vice-President Stanley Knowles, and the 
replacement of Ontario regional Vice-Presi- 
dent Andrew Cooper, of the Carpenters. 
The convention adjourned shortly after the 
results were known. 

CLC Honorary President Percy Bengough 
presided over the elections. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the CLC 
since its formation in 1956, was re-elected 
for a fourth term, defeating Gordon Lam- 
bert, of the UAW, St. Catharines, 695 to 
152) 

Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
IWA, who also has held that post since the 
founding convention, was returned by 
acclamation. 

Both Executive Vice-Presidents were also 
elected by acclamation. William Dodge, 
CBRT, was given a third term; Joe Morris, 
IWA, moved up from his B.C. regional 
vice-presidency to replace Stanley Knowles, 
who declined nomination because of his 
candidacy in the federal general election. 

As usual, there was a contest for the 
four general vice-presidencies, but the 818 
delegates who voted returned the incum- 
bents. The result of the balloting was as 
follows: George Burt, Canadian Director, 
United Auto Workers, 783; Frank H. Hall, 
Vice-President in Canada, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, 769: Wil- 
liam Jenoves, President, Toronto and Dis- 
trict Labour Council, 752; William Ma- 
honey, Canadian Director, United Steel- 
workers, 678; and Orville Braaten, Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Van- 
COUNCIL oO: 


3rd Convention, Union Label 


The 3rd biennial convention of the Union 
Label Trades Department, held on April 
8, decided to ask the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its affiliates for more finan- 
cial help and for aid in its efforts to in- 
crease participation by workers in the 
activities of the Department. It also recom- 
mended to the CLC that the union label 
pledge be included in the oath of obliga- 
tions taken by all officers and members of 
affiliates. 

Affiliation of four more 
unions was reported: 


international 
the International 
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The only contest for the 13 regional vice- 
presidencies was for the Quebec region but 
it resulted in no change. There are, how- 
ever, four new faces among the regional 
vice-presidents. The most noteworthy change 
was the replacement of Ontario regional 
vice-president Andrew Cooper, Canadian 
representative of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, who was not nominated. 


The regional vice-presidents are as fol- 
lows: British Columbia—E. C. Sims, Re- 
gional Director, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America; and 
William Black, National Union of Public 
Employees. Prairies—C. Neil Reimer, Ca- 
nadian Director, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union; and Dono- 
van Swailes, Vice-President, Manitoba Fed- 
eration of Labour. Ontario—J. Harold 
Daoust, Canadian Director, Textile Work- 
ers Union of America; Larry Sefton, Direc- 
tor, District 6, United Steelworkers; W. J. 
Smith, President, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers; 
and Michael Rygus, General Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Association of Machin- 
ists (Joseph Connolly, Canadian organizer, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, declined). Quebec—Roger Provost, 
Canadian Director, United Textile Workers; 
Miss Huguette Plamondon, United Pack- 
inghouse Workers; and Louis Laberge, Pres- 
ident, Montreal Labour Council (J. R. 
Cing-Mars, CBRT, Winnipeg, was defeated 
and Edouard Larose, Vice-President, Que- 
bec Federation of Labour, who is a Carp- 
enter, was not present to accept the nomi- 
nation). Atlantic—John Simonds, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America; and D. J. Gannon, 
President, Halifax, Dartmouth and District 
Labour Council. 


Trades Department 


Woodworkers of America, the United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and the International Association 
of Fire Fighters. 

It was pointed out, however, that several 
large international unions that are affiliated 
to the Union Label and Service Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO are not affil- 
iated to the CLC’s Union Label Trades 
Department. The hope was expressed that 
these unions would affiliate to the CLC 
Department. 
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The compilation of Buyers’ Guides for 
each of the provinces was described as a 
major project of the Department, and all 
affiliates were asked to co-operate by sup- 
plying the necessary information. The work 
is being done with the help of the Union 
Label Committees of the provincial feder- 
ations and local labour councils. The aim 
of the Guide is to furnish a list of all union 
label goods and services available in each 
province. 

Other resolutions adopted recommended 
that: 


—The Union Label Department and its 
affiliates do everything possible to encour- 
age the organization of the Christmas card 
and other greeting card printing industries. 

—A course for Ladies’ Auxiliaries and 
other women’s groups, and for wives of 
union members, be included in the educa- 
tion courses held at seminars and institutes. 

—Every effort be made to have the 
Allied Printing Trades Council label used 
on all material sent out by Community 
Chest and welfare services, and on all 
printed matter sent out by municipalities 
and boards of education. 

—FEfforts be made to persuade unions to 
negotiate the inclusion of a union label 
clause in their collective agreements. 


—Union members buy only the goods 
and services of industries whose employees 
are represented by unions affiliated to the 
GLC. 

—All affiliates be asked to embody in 
their union label the abbreviations AFL- 
CIO-CLC. 


In the election of officers, Stan Clair, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Windsor, 
was re-elected President, and Thomas B. 
Ward, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents elected were: John Si- 
monds, Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union, Saint Johns Np? 
Saul Fagan, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers, Toronto; Jack Jordan, 
President, Regina Labour Council; Mrs. 
Josephine Hallock, Office Employees’ In- 
ternational Union, Vancouver; Gérard Ran- 
court, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Montreal; Mrs. Emily Ross, United Gar- 
ment Workers, Edmonton; Herb. Macaulay, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and 
Decorators; and Saul Linds, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Montreal. All of the 
above except Messrs. Jordan, Rancourt and 
Macaulay were re-elected to office. 


United Steelworkers Annual Policy Conference 


Higher wages, shorter hours, longer va- 
cations, the elimination of geographical 
wage differentials in the Canadian steel in- 
dustry, and the establishment of a new 
plan to protect workers displaced by auto- 
mation were among the main aims of col- 
lective bargaining policy for 1962 set by 
the United Steelworkers at its two-day 
annual policy conference held in Vancouver 
just before the biennial convention of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

A proposal that.the CLC set up a na- 
tional strike fund was rejected by the Steel- 
workers conference, which heard William 
Mahoney, National Director for Canada, 
suggest that the strike weapon might be 
obsolete. 


Strikes are becoming increasingly difficult 
to win, because of economic conditions and 
legislation, Mr. Mahoney said, and “until 
the political rules of the game are changed, 
the cards appear to be stacked against suc- 
cessful striking. We must renew our efforts 
and give a great deal more thought to our 
search for alternative measures.” He did 
not, however, say what the alternatives 
might be. 
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Some of the reasons he gave for believing 
that strikes are becoming ineffective were: 

—They are extremely expensive because 
strikers have to give up their improved 
standard of living, and costly medical, 
hospital and insurance benefits. 

—Strikes must be financed from union 
funds because public assistance and un- 
employment insurance benefits are not avail- 
able. 

—Strikes are made extremely difficult to 
support because of massive unemployment 
and other factors that conduce to legal 
strike-breaking. 

The Steelworkers’ director said that the 
expansion of employment opportunities in 
Canada was not keeping pace with the 
growth of the work force and that workers 
who were being replaced by automation 
could not find new employment because 
Canada lacks a full production policy. 

He was critical of the National Produc- 
tivity Council and said that the Council 
should be replaced by a “proper economic 
advisory council” that would be repre- 
sentative of various sections of the Cana- 
dian economy and would have power to 
advise and assist the Government in devel- 
oping full employment. 
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The union proposed a detailed plan for 
dealing with unemployment attributed to 
automation. It called for consultations be- 
tween labour and management on technical 
innovations, training of displaced workers, 
moving allowances for workers transferred 
to other plants, supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit for workers laid off for pro- 
longed periods, and severance pay for 
those who lose their jobs permanently. 


“Unions must seek a more equitable dis- 
tribution of productivity gains, including 
lower prices for consumers as well as gen- 
eral wage increases and improved fringe 
benefits,” the collective bargaining declara- 
tion said. 


The statement said that collective bar- 
gaining alone cannot solve all the problems 
created by technological change—that gov- 
ernments also have a part to play in meet- 
ing the difficulties of the automation era. 


Other objectives in connection with lay- 
offs due to automation included: provision 
for early retirement with pension, con- 
tinuation of life insurance and health bene- 
fits during layoffs, provisions for negotiating 
new wage scales when automation increases 
the skill and responsibility required of 
workers, a requirement that the employer 
shall give notice when he plans technolog- 
ical changes and shall negotiate details of 
the changes with the union, and transfer 
of employees to other plants according to 
seniority. 

The conference adopted the aim of a 
nation-wide minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour for a 40-hour week as a measure to 
open up new markets for Canadian prod- 
ucts. Coupled with this is the objective 
of time-and-a-half for all time worked 
over 40 hours a week. 

The delegates also adopted a resolution 
favouring wage increases for women of the 
same size as those obtained for men. 

The union urged integration of the iron 
and steel industries of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec. Mr. Mahoney 
gave notice that pleas by Dosco for a 
further increase in the wage differential 


between the Atlantic operations and those 
in Ontario would be coldly treated. J. C. 
Nicholson, Director of the union’s District 
2 (Atlantic Provinces), said that the union 
would seek “uniformity” in contracts with 
Dosco, the Steel Company of Canada in 
Hamilton, and the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion in Sault Ste. Marie. 

The union declared its opposition to the 
establishment of a strike fund by the CLC 
—an idea that originated at the Steel- 
workers’ policy conference in Hamilton last 
year. The issue was at that time referred 
to the national executive for consideration, 
and it was re-introduced at this conference 
by two Toronto locals and one from Van- 
couver. 

The resolutions committee recommended 
non-concurrence in the three resolutions. 
President Mahoney said that there was 
no sympathy with the proposal among the 
héeadvofficers. of the, CLC. TT hesGLCescan’t 
have the responsibility of financing strikes 
when it has no authority over calling them,” 
he explained. 

A resolution submitted by a Toronto 
local asking that strike contributions from 
the national welfare fund be increased was 
defeated by 10 to 1. The strike policy com- 
mittee told the delegates that the resolution 
was unacceptable because only 90 per cent 
of the 407 Canadian locals participated in 
the fund, and an increase of 15 cents per 
capita per month would impose a strain 
on the local treasuries. 

The conference approved a resolution 
instructing the executive to investigate the 
feasibility of a proposal to set up a panel 
of experts to advise union locals on whether 
or not to take borderline cases to arbitra- 
tion. Proponents of the idea said that such 
a panel might prevent the loss of time, 
money and prestige. 

Harry Waisglass, acting Research Director 
of the union, forecast a more favourable 
climate for collective bargaining this year 
than in the past five years. He predicted 
reasonably high levels of employment and 
production in the steel industry during most 
of the year. 
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McGill University’s 14th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Present situation in industrial relations research and the course that such 
research should fake in the future is subject of discussion at conference, 
of which the theme was ‘Research Frontiers in Industrial Relations Today” 


The present situation in industrial rela- 
tions research and the course that such 
research should take in the future was the 
subject of the 14th annual conference at 
the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University, held on April 26 and 27. 

The theme of the conference was “Re- 
search Frontiers in Industrial Relations 
Today.” The conference was attended by 
about 100 delegates representing business 
concerns, labour organizations, other uni- 
versities, and federal and provincial govern- 
ments. 

Addresses were given by five speakers, 
and each address was followed by a discus- 
sion period. 

The first address, on “Research in 
the Labour Field—New Approaches and 
Needs,” was given by Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 

The second address, entitled “Human 
Relations Research in Industry: Some 
Things Learned,” was delivered by Dr. 
Victor H. Vroom, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The speaker at the dinner, Dr. Charles 
A. Myers, Director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, spoke on “The Future of Per- 
sonnel Administration.” 

Dr. Leonard R. Sayles, Professor of 
Business, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, addressed the con- 
ference on the subject, “The New Look in 
Industrial Relations Research: Organiza- 
tional Behaviour.” 

The final address, on “Appraisal of the 
Frontiers of Research in Industrial Rela- 
tions,” was given by Dr. Sar A. Levitan, 
United States economist and arbitrator. 

The conference was opened by Prof. 
Edward C. Webster, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. 


Dr. George V. Haythorne 


Important lessons we have learned from 
our experience in developing programs that 
affect labour, whether legislative or other- 
Wise, are that the issues involved must be 
clearly recognized before action is taken, 
and that the programs put into effect have 
often suffered through failure to undertake 
the necessary research beforehand. 
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This was one of the points emphasized 
by Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, in his address on 
“Research in the Labour Field—New Ap- 
proaches and Needs.” 


“This is particularly true,” he continued, 
“when the issues are so frequently highly 
complex, and involve other important 
aspects of the economy, including monetary 
and fiscal policies, trade and investment, on 
the more strictly economic side; and ques- 
tions of social security, community life 
and organization, health and family con- 
siderations, on the more broadly social 
side.” 


Outlining the development of labour 
research in Canada, Dr. Haythorne said 
that before the 1930’s it was “sporadic and 
largely historical or statistical.” During the 
period after Confederation and in the earlier 
part of the present century, attention was 
directed mainly toward the development 
of the country’s physical resources, and 
the human aspects of industrial organiza- 
tion and expansion received little con- 
sideration. 

By the 1930’s the fact-gathering process, 
as a first step in labour research, was “a 
well established function of government,” 
and both provincial and federal labour 
departments were largely labour statistics 
bureaux “located in what seemed for the 
time an appropriate government setting.” 

During the 1920’s, labour departments 
were mainly expected to see that the welfare 
of workers was not prejudiced by faulty 
boilers, unsafe elevators, complete loss of 
income through injuries, excessive hours, 
unduly low wages and other circumstances. 
“Industrial disputes were to be aired for 
public scrutiny and possible assistance in 
settlement.” 

Dr. Haythorne recalled that W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, both as Deputy Minister of 
Labour and as editor of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, had given an impetus to the 
gathering and publishing of labour infor- 
mation and statistics. In this he was fol- 
lowed by R. H. Coats, who, after being 
editor of the GAZETTE, became first Chief 
Statistician of the Labour Department in 
1905, and later Dominion Statistician. 
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By the early 1940’s, the severe disloca- 
tions and pressures of World War II, fol- 
lowing those of the 1930’s, “brought about 
a greater awareness of the role of labour 
in the efficient functioning of the economy 
_.. The white paper on Employment and 
Income produced in Canada in 1945, and 
the Employment Act passed by the U.S. 
Congress in 1946, illustrate the growing 
recognition of analysis and research,” Dr. 
Haythorne said. 

He went on to speak of the realization 
of the increasing importance of labour 
research as shown by the organizational 
changes that have taken place in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. One of these was the 
establishment in 1943 of the Research and 
Statistics Branch—renamed the Economics 
and Research Branch in 1949. 

After the postwar period of rapid eco- 
nomic development, under the influence of 
increased competition from abroad, rapid 
technological changes, rapid growth of the 
labour force, and increased unemployment, 
“T abour market problems have once again 
tended to dominate the scene.” 

These changes, “together with the wider 
acceptance of collective responsibility for 
social action... have helped to pave the 
way for new approaches in research activity 
both in the government and elsewhere,” the 
speaker said. More emphasis is placed on 
longer-run issues and on the analysis of 
information on labour matters, as distinct 
from gathering and presenting it. This has 
brought a new appreciation of the value of 
research in the labour field. 

In the Department and in the Government 
as a whole research has made its greatest 
contribution “when it was closely associated 
with the evolution of a program, or linked 
to its developmental phase.” An example of 
this was the research that preceded the 
establishment of the winter employment 
program, the soundness of which had been 
shown by the fact that although the plan 


had been expanded, its general nature had. 


remained unchanged. 

Research had also been valuable in regard 
to technical education. The undertaking of 
the Skilled Manpower Training Research 
Program by the Economics and Research 
Branch, with assistance from university pro- 
fessors, had provided much of the basic 
background required in setting up the new 
Technical and Vocational Training Assist- 
ance Act of 1960; and many of the new 
features of the revised training agreements 
with the provinces had been partly inspired 
by it. 

It was also clear that more attention was 
necessary in regard to changes in man- 
power requirements brought about by tech- 
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nological change and by the necessity for 
Canadian industry to face increased com- 
petition. 

In the industrial relations field there is still 
much research to be done. A lot of lip service 
is given to co-operation, but unfortunately this 
is not always well informed, realistic, or, what 
is even worse, completely sincere... 


More searching inquiries need to be made 
into the nature of responsible roles in industry 
both for management and for labour. The 
changing functions of unions need to be exam- 
ined in greater depth as well as the changing 
tasks of management. The areas of actual and 
potential conflict between labour and manage- 
ment need to be explored frankly... 


Many questions relating to income, hours 
of labour and other working conditions need 
careful analysis. The more the question of 
hours of labour, for instance, had been 
discussed at the International Labour Con- 
ference and by the Governing Body of the 
ILO, “the more it has become clear that 
there is a host of factors which must be 
taken into account in dealing with desirable 
hours of labour on a daily, weekly and 
yearly basis,” he said. 


Social security measures for workers is 
another field that requires more research, 
Dr. Haythorne said. These include, in 
Canada, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, hospital and medical 
care services, and pensions. These matters 
need to be considered from the point of 
view of how their cost should be shared, 
their effect on labour mobility, on the 
motive to work, and on attitudes toward 
changing employment conditions. 


The retraining of the unemployed is 
another matter that needs more attention, 
Dr. Haythorne said. 


Turning to the question of who was to 
carry out all this research work, he said that 
there was much to encourage and much to 
discourage us. On the one hand, there was 
a shortage of qualified persons; but on the 
other, “more professional men are making 
labour matters an avocation...” 


Although the number of research workers 
in this field outside government did not 
seem to be increasing, new positions had 
been set up in recent years in both the 
federal and provincial Departments of 
Labour, and also in some municipal govern- 
ments. Outside the government, research 
was going on mainly in unions, manage- 
ment organizations, consultant services and 
in universities. 


The speaker referred especially to the 
research departments set up by the former 
Canadian Congress of Labour and Trades 
and Labour Congress, and carried on by 
the Canadian Labour Congress after the 
merger. 
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Research was also increasing in a number 
of companies. In 1949 there were two 
Canadian members of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association from manage- 
ment. In 1960 there were 14. There had 
also been a great expansion in the number 
of private consultants, both of those work- 
ing for unions and those working for 
management. 


The Canadian universities, Dr. Haythorne 
thought, had not been giving nearly as 
much attention to labour relations and 
manpower research as they should have. 
In this respect, they had lagged behind the 
United States universities. 


He spoke of the help given by the 
Department of Labour to university people, 
under the Labour Department-University 
Research Program, in studies of the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. These studies 
had provided a critical examination of the 
question, and had also “contributed to the 
personal development of university staff 
members and postgraduate students in- 
terested in the labour field.” 


One important way in which universities 
could help in this kind of research was by 
encouraging students who show an interest 


in the social sciences to seek a career in 


labour research. 


An encouraging aspect of such research, 
Dr. Haythorne said, was the way in which 
“research activities on industrial relations, 
manpower problems, social security and 
economic growth are slowly but surely 
discovering common ground.” The Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development and the ILO, on an interna- 
tional scale, and the National Productivity 
Council, on a national scale, had soon 
realized the importance of labour questions. 

In a world where the tempo of change is 
being stepped up, the role of research becomes 
ot crucial importance. Change involves costs 
as well as gains. If these costs are too heavily 
concentrated on one group, tor example the 
workers concerned, then defensive actions and 
outright opposition may well result. If the costs 


are too great on the employer side, equally 
serious results may occur. 


We need to know more about the process 
of adjustment to difficult kinds of change 
and the best ways of helping those who 
were compelled to change their jobs “both 
occupationally and geographically.” We 
need to know more about the nature of 
these technological changes, about the 
adjustments that they will demand from 
labour and management, and about how 
these adjustments can be facilitated, the 
Deputy Minister said. 

We must be clear about the purpose of 
our research and about its methods. Re- 
search is used effectively by the nations 
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with which we are competing, and we run 
a grave risk of falling behind if we neglect 
it ourselves. This means that we must know 
in considerable detail in what direction the 
economy is moving and is likely to move 
in the future, although we cannot expect to 
forecast the future with complete accuracy. 


In concluding, Dr. Haythorne again urged 
the universities to encourage students who 
have the interest and the necessary aptitude 
to develop careers in labour research. 


Discussion 


Prof. Donald Armstrong, McGill Univer- 
sity, who was the “discussant” in the ques- 
tion period following Dr. MHaythorne’s 
address, wanted more light on the question 
of what was meant by “basic research.” 
Much of what passed for research, he said, 
was merely concerned with description and 
fact-gathering. It had little concern with 
asking questions, and still less with answer- 
ing them. Spending too much time on 
gathering facts led to diminishing returns, 
he said. 

During the 1950’s we began to realize 
that presenting facts was not enough, Dr. 
Haythorne said in replying. We also had 
to train our faculties on the interpretation 
of facts, and to develop practical policies 
and programs to meet contemporary issues. 


One of the delegates contended that, 
although research could be too much taken 
up with describing, there was still a great 
deal of descriptive work to be done in 
Canada. Buried in the files of the various 
Departments of Labour, of the unions and 
of business concerns were gems of informa- 
tion that would shed light on the problems 
we confront in labour relations, he said. 


Dr. Haythorne, in his reply to a number 
of questions and comments, still insisted 
that more research should be devoted to 
the analysis of material. He thought that 
industries and plants were still trying to 
“get by,” and that they could do more 


than they were in studying the changing 


requirements for manpower and in looking 
at the human factors behind production. 
The study of changing manpower require- 
ments needed to be done by industry with 
the co-operation of labour, and both indus- 
try and labour should recognize the need 
to do something about this. 


It was also necessary for the people 
who were doing the educating to be brought 
into contact with the changing needs of 
industry. 

Referring to what had been said about 
lip service to co-operation between labour 
and management, Dr. Haythorne suggested 
that what had been done by 1,700 labour- 
management co-operation committees across 
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Canada should be taken more seriously. 
Here was a place for research, and he 
would like to see top labour and manage- 
ment recognize its importance. 


Answering one of the delegates who had 
criticized the Government for not doing 
something about the loss of professional 
manpower to the United States, Dr. Hay- 
thorne said that this was something that was 
easier said than done. He expressed the 
hope, however, that measures now being 
undertaken would bring many back and 
would encourage new students to make 
research a career. 


Dr. Victor H. Vroom 


The importance of the influence of the 
supervisor on the productivity of a work 
group, and the methods of supervision that 
have been shown by human relations re- 
search to be most effective in promoting 
productivity, were described by Dr. Victor 
H. Vroom, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. 
He spoke on “Human Relations Research 
in Industry: Some Things Learned.” He 
also dealt with employee satisfaction and 
the spirit of the work group. 


The speaker divided his address into four 
main parts: (1) The most effective methods 
of supervision, (2) The most effective 
means of developing or improving super- 
visors, (3) The relationship between em- 
ployee satisfaction and productivity, and 
(4) The influence of the informal work 
group on productivity. 

Dr. Vroom described the results of several 
experiments undertaken to determine the 
importance of the supervisor’s role. The 
main conclusions drawn from them were: 


The supervisors who seemed to be most 
successful in promoting productivity were 
those who separated their functions from 
the work of their subordinates, and spent 
much of their time in planning and in 
strictly supervisory functions; the less suc- 
cessful supervisors spent much of their time 
in doing the same kinds of work as those 
under them. 


The supervisors of the high-producing 
groups were generally found to be “em- 
ployee-centred,” while those in charge of 
the low-productivity groups were “produc- 
tion-centred.” In other words, supervisors 
of the first type tended to take a personal 
interest in those under them, and those of 
the second type mainly regarded their sub- 
ordinates as a means of getting the work 
done. 


Other investigations had shown, Dr. 
Vroom said, that it was a mistake to sup- 
pose that a supervisor must be either em- 
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ployee-centred or production-centred, the 
two attitudes being mutually exclusive. On 
the contrary, a supervisor might be both 
employee-centred and production-centred, 
and these were the supervisors who were 
most successful in promoting productivity 
in those under them. The supervisors who 
were neither production-centred or em- 
ployee-centred were the least successful. 


A third difference between supervisors 
of the high-productivity and the low-pro- 
ductivity groups was in the closeness of 
supervision they exercised. The first tended 
to give a more general form of supervision, 
allowing subordinates scope in exercising 
their own judgment; the second type tended 
to supervise more closely and narrowly. 


One of the experiments, however, with a 
group of railway maintenance-of-way 
workers, tended to show that there was no 
connection between productivity and close- 
ness of supervision. In other aspects, this 
experiment corroborated the findings of 
other experiments. 


Investigation had shown that work 
groups in which subordinates have a con- 
siderable voice in decision making are more 
productive than those in which subordinates 
had very little voice. If subordinates had 
some say in making decisions, they were 
more likely to accept the decisions made 
and to carry them out willingly than if they 
had no say in making them. 


The speaker pointed out, however, that 
hard-and-fast rules could not be made. 
Employees who were inclined to be in- 
dependent, to assert their equality with 
others, and to have a good opinion of 
their own abilities, responded to being given 
a chance to participate in making decisions 
about their own work; but other employees 
of a different type might not respond at all. 


The results of training supervisors in 
accordance with the principles believed to 
have been brought out by research, with a 
view to developing or improving their effec- 
tiveness, had been largely negative, Dr. 
Vroom admitted. 


One explanation for this might be that 
the effects of such brief training were in- 
significant compared with “the day-to-day 
training that the supervisor receives from 
his superior and his associates.” 


A method of coaching supervisors that 
seemed to offer some promise was that of 
“feeding back” to the supervisors their sub- 
ordinates’ opinions of their performance 
as supervisors. The speaker thought that 
whatever degree of success had been ob- 
tained by this method was due “to the 
fact that the feeding back process deals 
with the supervisor and his immediate sub- 
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ordinates as a group instead of attempting 
to change the supervisor by separating him 
from his group.” 


Contrary to the early assumptions of 
the human relations movement, later in- 
vestigations had shown that employee satis- 
faction did not of itself lead to high pro- 
ductivity, Dr. Vroom said. They had, how- 
ever, seemed to show that among employees 
who were highly satisfied with their jobs, 
absenteeism and turnover were lower than 
among other employees. There was also 
some evidence that satisfied employees have 
fewer accidents than those who are dis- 
satisfied. 

Satisfied persons are less likely to leave 
their job permanently or to absent them- 
selves from it, but motivation for perform- 
ance seems to depend not on the amount 
of satisfaction that the individual gets from 
his work, but on the basis for this satis- 
faction. 

The motive to work effectively depended 
upon the perception of a connection between 
the level of performance and the level of 
rewards or punishments received, Dr. Vroom 
said. 

Regarding the effects of the informal 
work group on productivity, Dr. Vroom 
said that studies had shown it was a kind 
of “two-edged sword” that might work 
either for or against the organization’s 
goals. Strong group ties tended to lead 
the whole group in one direction, which 
might be toward high productivity or low 
productivity. 

In general, “highly cohesive” groups 
showed no tendency to be any higher or 
lower in productivity but showed greater 
uniformity. The highly cohesive groups 
tended to the extremes of high or low 
productivity, while the low cohesiveness 
groups tended to be in the middle—neither 
very high nor very low. 


It had also been found that “company 
support” was important, and that a highly 
cohesive group which perceived it had the 
support of the company was likely to be 
high in productivity, and vice versa, the 
speaker said. 


Research workers had so far not given 
enough attention to the influence of the 
kind of work in stimulating and satisfying 
employees, or the reverse, and more work 
along these lines was needed, Dr. Vroom 
pointed out. 


Gains in knowledge in the human rela- 
tions field would not come easily, and such 
research was “both time-consuming and 
costly.” But so far the encouragement and 
support given by both industry and labour 
had been “commendable,” Dr. Vroom said. 
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“If this should be continued and extended, 
I feel that it holds great promise for the 
future.” 


Discussion 


George Lach, Assistant Vice-President of 
Personnel, Canadian National Railways, 
who led the discussion after Dr. Vroom’s 
address, remarked that he was a practitioner 
while Dr. Vroom was a social scientist. He 
said he had noticed that the results of 
research as given by a social scientist were 
highly tentative and highly qualified. He 
had noted that the words “seems” and 
“appears” occurred many times in Dr. 
Vroom’s speech. 


Referring to productivity, he asked why 
social scientists did not make productivity 
in the service industries, where  tech- 
nological advances had had little effect, 
“their oyster.” 


Dr. Vroom commented that he thought 
the difference in orientation between the 
social scientist and the practitioner was 
partly a problem of communication. 


One of those present contended that 
human relations training for supervisors 
should not be discredited because experi- 
ments had not given promising results. He 
suggested, however, that one of the main 
reasons why firms employed such training 
was because it was thought to be the right 
thing to do. 


Dr. Charles A. Myers 


The dominant managerial philosophy has 
been in the past, and perhaps still is today, 
“a mixture of authoritarianism and paternal- 
ism,” and the assumption behind this atti- 
tude is that “management is usually, if not 
almost always, right,” Dr. Charles A. Myers 
told the delegates at the conference dinner. 
He was speaking on “The Future of Person- 
nel Administration.” 


Dr. Myers, who is Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and President of 
the Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion in the United States, went on to criti- 
cize this view of management’s duties and 
behaviour, and to give his ideas of how 
management should treat its employees. 


We cannot say that the traditional view 
of management does not work, he said, 
but “social science research, as well as the 
practical experience of an increasing num- 
ber of people in organizations when they 
reflect on how they are treated and how 
they respond, have cast doubt on some of 
the old management beliefs.” 


He referred to two sharply differing 
philosophies of management described by 
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Douglas McGregor, in his book The Human 
Side of Enterprise: (1) Theory X—The 
traditional view of direction and control, 
and (2) Theory Y—The integration of 
individual and organizational goals. 


“The central assumption of the traditional 
theory of management [Theory X] is that 
people must be told what to do.” Three 
other assumptions implicit in most current 
management policy are: 

1. The average human being has an 
inherent dislike of work and will avoid it 
if he can. 

2. Because of this human characteristic, 
most people must be coerced, controlled, 
directed, and threatened with punishment 
in order to get them to work. 


3. The average human being prefers to 
be directed, wishes to avoid responsibility, 
has relatively little ambition, and wants 
security above all. 


“Thus personnel administration,” Dr. 
Myers said, quoting from an article by 
Robert Shaffer and Philip Woodyatt, “has 
taken on, albeit unconsciously, the unre- 
warding mission of achieving some sort of 
rapprochement between the (odious) work 
that must be done in organizations and the 
(uninspired) people who must do it.” 

The scarcity of labour during World War 
II, with the resulting independence of atti- 
tude on the part of the workers, the growing 
power of the unions, and the findings of 
social science research, had all put pressure 
on management to change its methods of 
dealing with people at work. 

But too often this increased attention to 
the human side of enterprise by manage- 
ment had been directed toward improving 
the techniques of better human relations 
and face-to-face communications, more 
generous employee welfare programs, and a 
preoccupation with “management training.” 
The assumptions about the way in which 
people behave in organizations were not 
fundamentally changed. 

The assumptions of Theory Y, on the 
other hand, included the belief that the 
average human being does not dislike work, 
that external control and the threat of 
punishment are not the only means of 
getting him to work, and that the attain- 
ment of objectives depends upon the re- 
wards that may be expected for attaining 
them. 

Also included is the belief that, under 
proper conditions, the average human being 
learns not only to accept, but to seek 
responsibility; that the avoidance of respon- 
sibility, lack of ambition, and desire for 
security are generally results of experience 
and are not inherent human characteristics; 
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that “the capacity to exercise a high degree 
of imagination, ingenuity and creativity in 
the solution of organizational problems is 
widely, not narrowly, distributed in the 
population;” and that under modern indus- 
trial conditions the intellectual potentialities 
of the average human being are only par- 
tially utilized. 


“If employees are lazy, indifferent, un- 
willing to take responsibility, intransigent, 
uncreative, unco-operative, Theory Y im- 
plies that the causes lie in management’s 
methods of organization and control,” he 
quoted Douglas McGregor. 


Dr. Myers said that in his experience, 
managers attending the various programs at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
when asked to think of the boss for whom 
they had worked with most enthusiasm, had 
almost always described a manager more 
like a Theory Y manager than a Theory X 
one. But when invited to apply the same 
idea to their dealings with their own 
subordinates, a few persisted in the opinion 
that their subordinates, or at least some of 
them, were “different,” that they did not 
want responsibility, lacked initiative, had 
to be told what to do, and had to be 
constantly checked to see that they did it. 


Another assertion often made was that 
manual workers, or even clerical workers, 
were different from managers. But Dr. 
Myers cited various experiences as proof 
that “when the organizational conditions 
and managerial attitudes are changed, 
workers and their union representatives will 
respond with ideas and enthusiasm to 
achieve objectives which they now see as 
common objectives...” 


He emphasized the methods and value 
of consultation, the importance of getting 
ideas from subordinates before making deci- 
sions, of helping people to set goals for 
themselves so that they could evaluate their 
own work rather than expect the manager 
to evaluate it for them, like pupils at school. 


The task of the personnel administrator 
is far different under Theory Y manage- 
ment than under Theory X. Under Theory 
Y, if his company deals with a union, he 
attempts to build communication bridges 
at many levels between management and 
union representatives, and to avoid having 
his only contacts with opposite and often 
antagonistic sides of the bargaining table. 


Some thought that the computer would 
change all this, and would lead to greater 
centralization of management, Dr. Myers 
said. “Some wits even say that we may 
have factories and offices without people, 
and consequently no personnel problems 
other than unemployment.” 
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But he thought that it would be safe 
to ignore the suggestion “that there will no 
longer be groups of people in which some 
are managers and some are the managed. 
The point will always be, how are they 
‘managed’? 

“If computerization leads to more cen- 
tralization, to tighter controls, to less scope 
for individual initiative and superior per- 
formance at all levels in an organization, 
then it will be a costly innovation indeed.” 


The role of personnel administration and 
the effective use of human resources within 
an organization could be considered within 
a broader context, Dr. Myers said. “Do we 
place a high value on the dignity and worth 
of the individual human being only in our 
political and religious beliefs, and not in our 
philosophy of managing people at work?” 


In this broader context, Dr. Myers said 
in conclusion, “as well as in its contribution 
to releasing the creative energies of people 
at work, there is a great future for person- 
nel administration.” 


Dr. Leonard R. Sayles 


Social scientists looking at the industrial 
relations field are recognizing more and 
more “that there are no neat lines separat- 
ing union relations from production and 
even from marketing or finance; you can’t 
isolate one set of human relations from 
others within the organization,” said Dr. 
Leonard R. Sayles in opening his copy- 
righted address on “The New Look. in 
Industrial Relations Research: Organiza- 
tional Behaviour.” 


Dr. Sayles is Professor of Business, 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, and a consultant for several 
corporations in the United States. 


Even the outer boundaries of an organi- 
zation can no longer be looked upon as 
fixed, the speaker went on to point out, 
since “the increasing use of contracting out 
brings outside firms, and sometimes outside 
unions, into the organization.” 


The use of computers and other complex 
mechanisms has also brought in the outside 
specialists who service them, and who not 
only adjust the machines to the needs of 
the organization, but whose influence is 
also making it necessary for the organiza- 
tion to be adjusted to the equipment. 

“Needless to say all of these forces are 
going to affect labour-management rela- 
tions...,” Dr. Sayles said. “The labour 
relations specialist must be able to see how 
labour problems, both their incidence and 
their resolution, are part and parcel of other 
organizational activities with which the 
manager is involved.” 
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In the age when technology was simple 
and most business organizations were com- 
paratively small, the manager was regarded 
as occupying a position analogous to that 
of a father. This paternalistic relationship 
was also reinforced by the wide social gulf 
between the manager and the managed. 


Dr. Sayles went on to speak of the 
changing views of sociologists regarding 
management’s duties and functions that had 
come about as a result of the increasing 
complication of business and the growth of 
“scientific management.” 


Much of the confusion and controversy 
over what is good management has had its 
source in a failure to understand the signi- 
ficance of the changes brought about by the 
second industrial revolution, the speaker 
continued. The first industrial revolution 
was associated with the growth of large 
factories equipped with power-operated 
machinery. Productivity depended on how 
hard and how fast the employees worked, 
and on whether the machines kept running. 
The second industrial revolution really 
began when it was recognized that produc- 
tivity is “a function of systems, integrated 
equipment operation as well as integrated 
employee co-ordination.” 

In a modern organization, “the individ- 
ual’s contribution has no value except in 
so far as it is made at the right time and 
place in a sequence,” Dr. Sayles remarked. 
“It will do the manager little good to con- 
centrate on individual performance.” He 
should be concerned with the “over-all 
pattern of co-ordination” among the em- 
ployees. 


“In conclusion,” Dr. Sayles said, if the 
labour relations executive and the personnel 
manager are going to be of value to their 
organizations, they must adopt a view that 
is quite radically different from the tradi- 
tional view. “They must be able to view 
the impact of collective bargaining terms 
and procedures on the operations of the 
organization as an organization and on the 
day-to-day activities of the manager...” 


Dr. Sar Levitan 


Although 27 years have elapsed since 
the United States Government adopted the 
policy for encouraging labour and manage- 
ment to engage in collective bargaining, the 
results of such bargaining have not fulfilled 
the hopes that were placed in it, said Dr. 
Sar A. Levitan, economist and arbitrator. 
He is at present economic consultant to the 
Area Redevelopment Administrator in the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and a lec- 
turer in labour law and collective bargain- 
ing at Johns Hopkins University. 
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He went on to discuss the possibility of 
finding means to supplement or limit col- 
lective bargaining. The object of such means 
would be to bring about a fairer distribu- 
tion of the national income and to restrain 
the inflationary tendencies of collective bar- 
gaining in those industries where unions 
are powerful and management is in a posi- 
tion to pass on increases in costs by raising 
prices. 


Despite the pronouncements of econo- 
mists about the transformation in the distri- 
bution of the U.S. national income during 
the 1950’s, there was in reality little change, 
Dr. Levitan said. The fact was that through- 
out the fifties the share of the national 
income received by the poorest 20 per cent 
of the population remained year after year 
at 5 per cent, while the share of the richest 
5 per cent of the population, after falling 
from 21 to 20 per cent, remained at that 
level during the last seven years of the 
decade. 

In general, the income of the better paid 
occupations had increased proportionately 
more than that of the unskilled workers. 
“The median annual income of profession- 
als, technicians, craftsmen and foremen 
rose by three-fifths between 1950 and 1960, 
while that of service workers and non-farm 
labourers increased by slightly more than 
a third,” the speaker said. 

Although improvements in the standard 
of living had been shared by all sections of 
the American people, it remained true that 
“whosoever has, to him shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundance.” Dr. Levitan 
did admit, however, that the succeeding 
part of the saying did not apply, and that 
nobody had actually been made poorer. 

The three charges most frequently made 
against collective bargaining, the speaker 
said, were: 

1. Strong unions and major corporations 
in oOligopolistic industries have succeeded 
in cutting themselves a bigger slice of the 
pie than would appear their just desert, 
and have contributed to inflationary pres- 
sures. 


2. Free collective bargaining has failed 
to reach employees at the bottom of the 
economic ladder; neither has it helped them 
in any appreciable way. Direct government 
action has been necessary to raise the wages 
of these workers... 

3. Major groups of unions have effectively 
denied minority groups not only the benefits 
of collective bargaining but also the oppor- 
tunity to work in certain industries or to 
acquire skills to which they have aspired. 
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Need for Research 


Dr. Levitan went on to speak of the 
need for research in “vital public policy 
matters that deal with equitable distribution 
of our total national pie, reduction of un- 
employment to a minimum consistent with 
and achievable in a free society, and 
strengthening the institutions of collective 
bargaining... 

“Under our economic system, the major 
burden of finding solutions to the difficult 
and stubborn economic and social problems 
rests upon the ingenuity and inventiveness 
of management, labour and the diverse in- 
stitutions representing them. But obviously 
the Government has a major responsibility 
in assuming leadership and acting as a cata- 
lyst in helping resolve national problems...” 


He cited several matters in which he 
thought that research was needed. These 
included: the real impact that has been 
made by the minimum wage law, the train- 
ing and retraining of manpower, and the 
redevelopment of areas where chronic un- 
employment and underemployment have 
existed during good as well as bad years. 


There has been little objective analysis 
and sound evaluation of the impact of a 
minimum wage, Dr. Levitan said. A great 
deal of attention was given to employment 
and wage trends in the steel industry, but 
how much concern was shown about the 
wages paid to workers in the growing 
restaurant industry, in which he estimated 
there were three times as many workers as 
in the steel industry, and that a third of 
them were being paid less than a dollar 
an hour? What would be the effect on the 
economy and on employment of raising the 
wages of all hotel workers, a quarter of 
whom were now getting less than a dollar 
an hour, to a statutory minimum? 


“I do believe there are just as many 
significant economic and social implications 
in the fact that the large proportion of 
workers in the service industries are getting 
less than a substandard wage, as in the 
fact that some rates in the building trades 
are too high.” He suggested there was a 
need for allocating more research to those 
areas where the social and economic need 
is greatest. 


Manpower Training 


On the question of manpower training, 
the speaker said that research workers had 
been of little use in helping the U.S. Con- 
gress to decide what part government could 
play in retraining workers in a program to 
aid the depressed areas. Referring to the 
“rather disheartening” results of the Armour 
Packing Company’s program for retraining 
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workers displaced by automation, he said 
that in the unfavourable publicity that had 
been given to the results of retraining in 
one of the Armour plants, research workers 
had “made a negative contribution to the 
program.” 

Research workers, Dr. Levitan suggested, 
could help in resolving the conflicts that 
would arise between training programs and 
existing apprenticeship systems set up under 
collective agreements. 


Improving Collective Bargaining 


Finally, he dealt with possible ways of 
improving collective bargaining. He ad- 
mitted that none of these at present ap- 
peared to be particularly promising, but he 
thought that they should not be hastily 
dismissed as impracticable or undesirable. 

One of these ideas was the view of the 
present United States Government that it 
was “the role of government to provide 
guidelines for wage _ settlements” which 
aimed at keeping the cost of wage settle- 
ments within the bounds of rising produc- 
tivity. The recent settlement in the steel 
industry (L.G., May, p. 499) was a case 
in which the Government’s policy had been 
notably successful, but here “the cards were 
stacked in favour of the Administration 
position.” Dr. Levitan thought that “the 
Administration’s successful efforts in pre- 
venting the rise in the price of steel involved 
more than mere exhortation.” He also 
doubted whether, if business conditions 
continued to improve, other leading unions 
would be “as ready to co-operate as the 
steel union was.” 


The speaker pointed out, however, that 
it would take more than one settlement to 
show the value of the Government’s in- 
sistence on voluntary wage-price restraint. 
It was doubtful whether even now the 
Government’s goal of non-inflationary set- 
tlements was being achieved in industries 
other than steel, he said. 


The construction industry employs at least 
five times as many workers as and at 
higher wages than the steel industry. But 
in this industry settlements were widely 
decentralized and were “reached in liter- 
ally thousands of collective bargaining 
agreements; consequently there is little 
public attention centred upon the impact 
of this industry upon price stability.” 

The “celebrated case” of the electricians 
in New York had attracted widespread at- 
tention, and doubt as to the effect of the 
Administration’s exhortations in the con- 
struction industry was raised by the way 
in which other building crafts in New York 
were following the lead of the electricians 
in asking for a reduction in hours. 
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The speaker said that the U.S. Govern- 
ment seemed to think that the “built-in 
controls” within the economy would be 
effective in restraining unwarranted wage 
and price increases, if the effect of these 
controls were brought home to unions and 
management. Instances of such controls 
were the threat of foreign competition, and 
the substitution of materials. 


New “breakthroughs” in collective bar- 
gaining in which the U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur Goldberg, was also placing 
some hopes included the acceptance by the 
public of the: intervention of a third party, 
representing the public, in collective bar- 
gaining. The tripartite Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee had been established 
with this idea in view. 


Those who supported the idea behind 
this committee seemed to hope that the 
part played by the neutral third party, in 
addition to the “national guidelines” that 
he would be expected to follow, would be 
successful in achieving its purpose. 


Dr. Levitan himself appeared to think 
that there was some hope in the idea, but 
he admitted that “thus far, parties in col- 
lective bargaining have shown little incli- 
nation to abdicate their responsibilities to a 
third party or to include neutrals as active 
participants and equals in the negotiations.” 
He also remarked that it was “quite appar- 
ent that the use of neutrals is not gaining 
any rapid acceptability in collective bar- 
gaining.” 

In conclusion he said: “We should not 
jump to the conclusion that present collec- 
tive bargaining institutions and procedures 
cannot be improved upon and made more 
effective. In the past, collective bargaining 
has left its toll in terms of serious economic 
dislocation and considerable inconveniences 
to broad sectors of the population. It be- 
hooves us, as practitioners and researchers 
in the field of industrial relations, to con- 
tinue searching for new ways and new 
breakthroughs to improve the institutions 
of collective bargaining.” 


Discussion 


One of the delegates argued that the 
increasing cost of fringe benefits was a 
factor in the growing unemployment in in- 
dustries like the steel industry and the auto 
manufacturing industry. In the latter in- 
dustry, employers resorted extensively to 
overtime rather than incur the cost of 
fringe benefits connected with hiring new 
employees, he said. 


Dr. Levitan said that the unions’ emphasis 
on fringe benefits was the result of insuf- 
ficient welfare legislation. Medical plans, 
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increased unemployment insurance benefits, 
and so on, would reduce the need for bar- 
gaining by unions for fringe benefits. He 
pointed to the United Mine Workers. as a 
union that had insisted on high wages at 
the cost of high unemployment, and had 
adopted a policy of getting the most it 
could for its own members with little con- 
cern for the effect on others. 


Another delegate, who thought the union 
could not be blamed for high unemploy- 
ment in the coal industry, said that wages 
alone do not determine the prosperity of 
an industry. If the coal miners in Canada 
were to accept a 50-per-cent reduction in 
wages it would not rescue the industry 
from its difficulties, and a wage reduction 
in the U.S. coal mining industry would not 
result in an increase in employment, he 
said. 


Dr. Levitan admitted that wages were 
not the only factor affecting the situation 
in the coal industry, but he contended that 
the process of mechanization, with the at- 
tendant laying off of miners, would have 
been much slower if there had been no 
militant union that showed no conscious- 
ness of the effect of its collective bargain- 
ing policies on employment. 


In his address Dr. Levitan had mentioned 
a proposal in the United States that legis- 
lation requiring overtime to be paid at 
double time instead of time and a half 


might reduce the amount of overtime and 
spread employment. A_ delegate asked 
whether this might not cause employers to 
raise prices. Dr. Levitan agreed that raising 
of the overtime premium was no substitute 
for full employment. He thought that the 
reason for the widespread use of overtime 
by employers was an economic one, and 
that high fringe benefit costs, a consequence 
of union policies, were a factor. 

Dr. Levitan was asked why the operating 
railway unions in the United States had 
rejected the report of the Presidential Com- 
mission. He said he thought the rejection 
was bargaining strategy. He believed the 
switchmen were satisfied with the report, 
the conductors and trainmen not very 
strongly opposed, but the firemen and 
engineers objected to the report because 
its basic conclusion had been that there 
was no need for firemen. 

Speculating on outcome, he said the car- 
riers might carry out their threat to put 
the recommendations into effect and face 
a strike, and the country might decide to 
see whether it could get along without rail- 
ways for a time. The view of the public 
seemed to be that when there was no fire 
there was no need for firemen. 

He thought both sides had contributed 
to their problems by letting them grow 
for 40 years or so. 





Laval University’s 17th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


The role of specialists and experts in the decision-making and control process 
is subject of study at 1962 conference. More than 400 representatives attend 


(Translation) 


The 17th Industrial Relations Conference 
of Laval University, held in Quebec City 
on April 30 and May 1, studied the role of 
specialists and experts in the decision- 
making and control process. 


More than 400 representatives of indus- 
try, trade unions, governments and univer- 
sities participated in the conference. Con- 
sideration was given to the specialist’s 
purpose, role, and responsibilities in private 
industry, in trade unions and in the Civil 
Service. 

In the absence of Rev. Gérard Dion, 
Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of Laval University, Emile Gos- 
selin presided over the proceedings. 
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The conference was opened by Mer. 
Louis-Albert Vachon, Rector of Laval 
University, who urged the delegates to place 
all their talents at the service of social 
peace. 


The guest speaker at the closing dinner 
was Dr. Roger Grégoire, of Paris, Coun- 
sellor of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development and Chair- 
man of the former European Productivity 
Agency. 

Emile Gosselin 


Emile Gosselin, interim Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations of Laval 
University, outlined the role of specialists 
and experts in the decision-making and 
control process. This problem was of equal 
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interest to private enterprise, trade unions 
and the Civil Service. 


After having outlined the development of 
industrial organization, Mr. Gosselin pointed 
out that specialists are now being called 
upon not only to implement policy but 
also to help management in determining 
objectives, preparing budgets and establish- 
ing policy. 

In closing, the speaker cautioned against 
a manager’s becoming systematically dubi- 
ous toward specialists and stressed the 
danger of having too many experts, whose 
influence may counterbalance one another’s 
and thus lead to a stalemate. 


Jean-Paul Deschénes 


Jean-Paul Deschénes, professor in the 
Department of Industrial Relations at Laval 
University, said that the specialist must 
compensate for the weaknesses of manage- 
ment in certain special fields. 


In trying to set the problem to be dis- 
cussed during these two days, Mr. Des- 
chénes specified that the consultant is a 
specialist, not a generalist, who must pro- 
vide management with more information on 
any of the variables that management must 
take into consideration before making a 
decision. 

After stressing that authority rests en- 
tirely with management, the speaker ad- 
mitted there were certain fields where the 
specialist may exercise some authority, 
providing that management accepts the 
specialist’s action as its own. 

Mr. Deschénes added that the consultant 
specialist must also have some freedom to 
control. 


Gaston Fournier 


Gaston Fournier, engineer specialist with 
Acton Rubber Ltd., said that management 
must learn to communicate more fully with 
its technicians and share its powers with 
them. 

Mr. Fournier discussed the reason for 
specialists, their role and their respon- 
sibilities. 

He stressed that the profession of engineer 
specialist in management is unusual in that, 
in its present state of development, it cannot 
be adequately taught as such in universities. 
Most of the present engineer specialists in 
management began by specializing in some 
other field, he explained. 


Dr. Eugene Forsey 


Dr. Eugene Forsey, Director of Research 
with the Canadian Labour Congress, first 
examined the role of the specialist within 
trade unions. 
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In stating that the specialist with a trade 
union is a free servant of the labour move- 
ment, Mr. Forsey said that he is an out- 
standing official for three main reasons: 


1. The specialist with a trade union is 
not only an employee, but also a member 
of the trade union movement; he serves 
not only an employer but also a cause, and 
he therefore cannot limit himself exclusively 
to counselling. 


2. Technical specialists are not numerous 
and this means that they have to multiply 
their activities, for instance by making 
speeches and writing articles. 


3. The specialist with a trade union 
must also serve as a counsellor to the entire 
labour world and become for its members 
the advocate of the policy he has just 
recommended to the labour leaders and 
which they have just adopted. 


On the other hand, the speaker said, the 
specialist with a trade union becomes in 
some ways the creator of the emotional and 
intellectual environment of the movement 
of which he is the servant and his role thus 
differs from that of his namesake in the 
service of business or the state. 


Dr. Forsey denied that the specialist 
with a trade union is about to replace the 
elected union leader. Recalling that special- 
ists often neglect to take practical matters 
into consideration, he held that the intelli- 
gent and spirited person who is elected 
as a union leader is endowed with the 
common sense and judgment required to 
appreciate the advice of the specialists. 


Marcel Pepin 


Marcel Pepin, Secretary of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions, in- 
sisted that the democratic nature of the 
trade union movement ruled out the possi- 
bility that a specialist with a trade union 
could impose his ideas. 


He said that “the first duty of the 
specialist with a trade union is to allow 
those who are qualified to do so to take 
enlightened decisions.” If the advice of 
specialists is so often followed it is not 
because they impose their ideas but rather 
because they understand their environment, 
he said. 


The CNTU Secretary said that the num- 
ber of specialists in the labour movement 
will increase because problems are becoming 
more and more complex. 


Paul Pelletier 


The specialist who directly advises polit- 
ical leaders must have sound and _ intelli- 
gent knowledge in the highest degree of 
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public. affairs and relegate to the back- 
ground the fundamentally sound but some- 
times egotistical interests of the particular 
line in which he specializes. 


Otherwise, said Mr. Pelletier, one of the 
three commissioners of the Civil Service 
Commission in Ottawa, the political leaders 
may sometimes be led to take decisions 
detrimental to the general welfare. 


Mr. Pelletier believes that the specialist 
must expand his outlook as he climbs the 
civil service ladder lest he emphasize his 
particular specialization to the detriment 
of other political, sociological or economic 
factors. 

He also suggested that specialists in the 
Civil Service be transferred to administra- 
tive functions at a certain phase in their 
career. 


W. A. Hunter 


Dealing with the role of the specialist 
in private enterprise, W. A. Hunter, of the 
Leatham Simpson Company, held that indus- 
try can no longer be satisfied with con- 
trolling situations but must try to foresee 
and control the very changes of these 
situations. 


He added that management must famil- 
iarize itself with all the techniques so as 
to be able to appraise the recommendations 
of specialists. 


Mr. Hunter said that specialists have 
only a complementary function, as helpers 
to the persons responsible for manage- 
ment. 


Roger Chartier 


Roger Chartier, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations at Laval, the 
final speaker, submitted “a concept of func- 
tional teamwork.” 


Mr. Chartier held that the theory that 
calls for a very sharp distinction between 
the functions of management and _ those 
of specialists does not correspond any more 
to the true situation in large industrial 
firms of today and that there is need for 
a compromise based on functional team- 
work. 


“Specialists in research, development, 
finance, and personnel management and 
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engineering would benefit, in large firms, 
by not being considered any more only as 
specialists without authority to decide 
about anything,” he said. 


Mr. Chartier added that specialists are 
at least equally as important as the pro- 
duction and sales experts, with whom they 
must work on the same footing as team 
mates. 


This new concept of functional teamwork, 
concluded the speaker, will tend to cover all 
the essential jobs and give them the im- 
portance and authority they call for. 


Dr. Roger Grégoire 


In his address at the closing dinner of 
the Conference, Dr. Roger Grégoire, 
specialist with the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, de- 
fined the specialist as the one who has 
the knowledge without having the power 
of decision. 


He added that “the consultant is a 
specialist called upon to give the com- 
petent authority the necessary information 
for making a wise decision.” 


Dr. Grégoire brought out three factors 
that account for the leading role of 
specialists in modern society: the increas- 
ingly complicated nature of the problems 
that face management, the quickened pace 
of increase of technical progress which 
brings about rapid change in the world, 
and the evolution of human relations and 
of the basis of authority. 


The speaker also showed how some 
international institutions, such as the OECD, 
act as actual counsellors to their members. 


A regular study of the economic con- 
ditions and policies of the member states, 
and the steps taken by these countries in 
regard to education and scientific and social 
research, gives rise to common recommenda- 
tions, he said. 


He denounced the mistake of leaders 
who relinquish their powers of decision, 
as well as specialists who, consciously or 
not, use their influence to impose their will. 


Dr. Grégoire said that “if the specialist 
has a great part to play, he is also bound 
to serve.” 
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Working Women of The Netherlands 


Gainfully employed women in The Netherlands number 922,000 and make up about 
22 per cent of the country’s labour force. But critical shortages of female 
labour exist, especially of nurses, teachers, domestics and factory workers 


In The Netherlands there are 922,000* 
gainfully employed women. They make up 
about 22 per cent of the total labour force, 
a lower proportion than in most countries 
in Western Europe. Currently, however, 
there is a critical shortage of female labour, 
particularly of nurses, teachers, domestic 
servants and in occupations in manufactur- 
ing that rely mainly on women workers. 


Where They Work—Agriculture employs 
42,000 women; manufacturing 209,000; 
domestic service 123,000; and other service 
industries, including government, social serv- 
ices, education, health services and the 
armed forces, 310,000. 

The clothing and textile industries to- 
gether employ more than half the women 
working in manufacturing. Large numbers 
are employed in food processing and in 
metal work. Eighteen per cent of the female 
labour force work in retail selling, eight 
per cent in social services, seven per cent 
in teaching and four per cent in nursing. 

Almost all nurses and more than half of 
the teachers in The Netherlands are women. 
The proportion of women in other profes- 
sions is unavailable but the number of 
women graduates of the various professional 
schools indicates prevailing trends. In 1957- 
58, of graduates in pharmacy 42 per cent 
were women, in law 27 per cent, in medicine 
15 per cent, in architecture 10 per cent, in 
veterinary science 7 per cent and in dentistry 
4 per cent. 


Marital Status—Married women make up 
only 14 per cent of all women workers. In 
other words, less than five per cent of all 
married women in the population work for 
pay. Many married women are, however, 
involved in economic activity as wives of 
shopkeepers, farmers, etc., without being in 
paid employment. 

In 1958 the statute laws were amended to 
permit married women to work for the 
national civil service and to teach in the 
public primary schools. There are still, 
however, communities in The Netherlands 
where married women may not be em- 
ployed in the municipal service. 

Married women workers who become 
pregnant receive maternity leave of six 
weeks before and six weeks after confine- 





* Figures are for 1959, the latest available. 
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ment. During this period they are entitled 
by law to 60 per cent of their earnings. 
Very few day nurseries for children of 
working mothers are organized by em- 
ployers at the place of work even where 
large numbers of women are employed. 
Most nurseries are under private auspices 
and are located in the poorer districts of the 
larger towns and cities. 


Part-time |Work—-Comparatively few 
women work part-time. The national civil 
service employs some part-time help, but 
only on a temporary basis; some municipal 
governments employ permanent part-time 
workers. Part-time jobs exist in domestic 
service, shops, the post office, the telegraph 
and telephone industry, textile factories, 
laundries, hospitals and schools. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work—The principle 
of equal pay for equal work already applies 
in the national civil service, the local public 
services and in the teaching profession. It 
is not yet generally applied in industry. 

The average wages of women in industry 
are about 40 per cent lower than those of 
men but in recent years women’s wages 
have been increasing at a faster rate than 
men’s. 

In line with the requirements of the 
European Economic Community, The 
Netherlands Government stated in Novem- 
ber 1961 that equality of remuneration will 
be brought about gradually. Conciliation 
officers of the Ministry of Labour have 
been instructed to incorporate a paragraph 
in new collective bargaining agreements 
providing that women’s wage rates should 
be at least 85 per cent of the male rates. 
The Government is also furthering the use 
of job analysis and classification techniques 
which aim at objective job appraisal. 


Trade Union Activity—Women make up 
on the average only about 5 or 6 per cent 
of the total trade union membership in 
The Netherlands. In some occupations and 
industries where large numbers of women 
work, however, their union membership is 
much higher. For example, in the textile 
and clothing industries, in shops and in 
offices, women make up about 20 per cent 
of union membership; in hairdressing and 
teaching women comprise half the total of 
union members. 
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Older Workers 


Older People—Work and Retirement 


ILO Director-General bases his Report to 1962 session of International Labour 
Conference on problems of work and retirement for older people. Report gives 
Canada credit for educational and research efforts on behalf of older workers 


Challenging problems were laid bare by 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization, in his 
Report to the 46th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Geneva this 
month. He based his Report this year* on 
the problems of work and retirement for 
older people. 

In a comprehensive analysis he explained 
that age in relation to work was an elusive 
question and that the problems arising for 
workers of advancing years were deeply 
affected by a whole complex of factors. 


In several places in his Report, Mr. 
Morse gave credit to Canada for its educa- 
tional activities on behalf of older workers. 
He mentioned specifically the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Older Workers and 
the research projects it had sponsored. 


The Report examined in detail the world’s 
aging populations, the problems and _ pros- 
pects of older workers in economic life, 
the needs and problems of older people 
no longer at work, and the action taken 
by the ILO in this important area of human 
relations. 


The Director-General pointed out that 
the ILO cannot fail to concern itself with 
the problems of old age in the world today. 
Many of its immediate preoccupations 
touch on these problems—its efforts to 
prevent and abolish discrimination in em- 
ployment and occupation, for example, and 
its continuous endeavours to extend and to 
improve social security coverage and 
standards. 


The world’s population is aging in all 
regions, the Report pointed out. Tremen- 
dous strides made in health and nutrition 
and related fields had not only lengthened 
life, but had also brought about. better 
health in the later years of life. Tech- 
nological advance, diminishing the physical 
Strain of work, had changed the nature of 
work and the environment in which it was 
done. Changes in family structure and ways 
of living had altered the social framework 
within which the worker grows older. A 
wholly different physiological, psychological, 





* Older People—Work and Retirement. Report of 
the Director-General, I.L.0. to the 46th Session, 
International Labour Office, 202 Queen Street, 
Ottawa. 75 cents. 
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technological and social climate surrounds 
the incidence and problems of old age 
today. 

In commenting on the aging of popula- 
tions, the Director-General explained that 
low fertility, low mortality and high emi- 
gration from an area force populations 
toward “aging.” Conversely, high fertility, 
high mortality and high immigration tend 
to lower the percentage of older people in 
any society and result in a younger popu- 
lation. 

Age becomes a significant factor in a 
worker’s life when, simply because of ad- 
vancing years he begins to find difficulty in 
doing his work or in finding or keeping 
a job. It was at this stage of his career 
that he becomes an “older worker” from 
the standpoint of the world of work, the 
Report stated. 

Mr. Morse pointed out that the employ- 
ment problems that come into being with 
advancing years differ greatly in kind and 
extent from one country to another, but 
they are shared by many nations of the 
world. Older men and women capable of 
useful. and productive work, needing to 
work and ready and anxious to do so, tend 
to meet with increasing difficulties as they 
advance in years. 

They may find it hard to adapt to new 
methods and techniques and to keep up 
with the fast-changing industrial society. 
They may find it difficult to maintain the 
rapid pace and rhythm of many kinds of 
work. They may encounter discrimination 
on the job. They may lose their jobs. They 
may find it difficult to get another job or 
to obtain retraining. They may be faced 
with rigid hiring limits. They many find 
that what they have long dreaded is now 
happening to them and that for all practical 
purposes they have been tossed on to the 
“human scrapheap” and that no one has 
much use for or interest in them. 

The older person in the world of work 
faces many problems at a time when he 
is ill-equipped to deal with them, financially 
and otherwise. The Report suggested that 
industry and trade unions could do a great 
deal, separately and collectively, to sort 
out these problems, to eliminate those 
which are the product of imagination and 
prejudice and to work out constructive ap- 
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proaches to those which remain. The com- 
munity, too, had its part to play, particu- 
larly in providing the counselling, retrain- 
ing and placement facilities necessary to 
increase the work adaptability of older 
people in the light of changing job require- 
ments and changing capacities for work. 

Premature withdrawal from work was 
described as a burden on any community 
and an obstacle to economic and social ad- 
vancement. As such it needed to be com- 
batted with unrelenting vigour. Ideally all 
people who wished to go on working and 
who were capable of work should be able 
to find and retain suitable employment. 


Community Effort Needed 

“If this goal is to be reached,” said the 
Director-General, “—and we are still far 
from it in most parts of the world—many- 
sided community efforts are needed to main- 
tain full employment and to enable older 
people. to adapt to structural changes in 
employment and to claim their fair share 
of employment opportunities, not as a priv- 
ilege or a right, but on their own merits 
as workers.” 

In commenting on retirement, Mr. Morse 
suggested that the right to retire needed 
to be established more widely and more 
firmly—and to be established on a sound 
financial footing. The right and the capacity 
to continue working was one thing. The 
right and capacity to retire was another. 

Many old people had to work throughout 
their lives whether they wished to or not. 
They had no practical alternative. The 
leisure they had earned through hard work 
never came to them. Moreover, in many 
countries old people who were retired on 
pensions had great difficulty in making ends 
meet. Their pensions were small and tended 
to lag behind increases in the cost of 
living. He stressed that much remained to 
be done to provide solid old-age security 
in developed and developing countries alike. 

The Report stated that the whole ques- 
tion of the age of retirement was a highly 
individual and human one. Some workers 
aged more quickly than others. The morale 
and welfare of many. older persons was 
enhanced by continued gainful activity 
whereas other persons looked forward to 
and enjoyed leisure after many years of 
work. 

The desirability of a relatively low pen- 
sionable age was questioned for many 
reasons. 

First, it was not always or often in the 
best interests of older workers or of their 
national or local communities. 

Secondly, it was not reasonable to ex- 
pect the active members of the population 
to support able-bodied persons who were 
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middle-aged or only slightly beyond middle- 
age. 

Thirdly, the economic contribution of 
older workers was needed to help make 
possible improvements in social policy re- 
lating to youth. 

Finally, a low pensionable age had major 
financial implications, and funds having to 
provide pensions at low ages might run 
into serious difficulties, requiring them to 
take such steps as reductions in the pen- 
sions payable. 

Since many older workers wished and 
were able to continue in gainful activity 
after they reached pensionable age, the 
cost of a pension scheme would be re- 
duced if entitlement to benefit was made 
conditional on retirement from covered or 
gainful activity or if the pension was re- 
duced in respect of earnings. The Report 
stressed, however, that financial consider- 
ations should not dominate social consider- 
ations, though they might influence the 
decisions made. 

An undertaking to retire from employ- 
ment might not be discriminatory where 
the pension was high enough to provide a 
real substitute income for lost earnings. If, 
however, the pension failed to provide 
the worker with sufficient income to sup- 
port himself and his family he would have 
no choice but to continue in gainful activity 
as long as he was able. 


ILO Activities 


In describing the activities of the ILO 
in this field, Mr. Morse pointed out that 
the 45th Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva in June 1961 adopted 
a resolution concerning the problems of 
older workers. This resolution called on 
member States to give special attention to 
older workers’ needs in developing economic 
and social programs and in introducing and 
improving social security systems, in order 
to provide older workers with a decent 
standard of living on retirement. 

The Report explained that measures con- 


cerned with retirement and with mainte- 


nance and health care in old age formed 
only one facet of the problem of older 
workers to which the ILO had devoted con- 
tinued attention. Another major area of 
concern had been the employment problems 
with which many workers were faced in 
their later years of work life. 

Two aspects had engaged the ILO’s 
particular attention: the elimination of 
discrimination against older workers in the 
field of employment, and assistance to 
older workers to enable them to meet 
changing conditions more easily, e.g., by 
adapting their skills to changing job re- 
quirements and possibilities. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, May 


Employment rose by 247,000 between 
April and May, and by 169,000 from May 
1961, to an estimated 6,254,000. Increases 
were about normal for the time of year in 
both farm and non-farm sectors. 


Unemployment declined seasonally during 
the month. The May unemployment esti- 
mate, 336,000, was 149,000 lower than that 
in April and 121,000 lower than that in 
May 1961. 

The estimated labour force in May was 
6,590,000, an increase of 48,000, or 0.7 per 
cent, from a year earlier. 


As a proportion of the labour force, 
unemployment was 5.1 per cent in May, 
compared with 7.5 per cent in April and 
7.0 per cent in May 1961. Unemployment 
rates in May were below those of a year 
ago in all regions, the largest decline 
occurring in Quebec. 


Employment 


Employment in all regions and industries 
reflected the general upswing in outdoor 
activities across the country. Of the total 
employment increase during the month, 
about half was in construction and agricul- 
ture. In these and most other industry 
groups, rising employment levels followed 
usual seasonal patterns. 

Of the 6,254,000 employed, 4,534,000 
were men, 1,720,000 women. Both estimates 
were higher than for April: 4,314,000 men, 
1,693,000 women. A year earlier the esti- 
mates were: 4,395,000 men, 1,690,000 
women. 


Farm employment rose from 627,000 to 
681,000, and non-farm employment from 
5,380,000 to 5,573,000. 


Employment in May was up 2.8 per cent 
from May last year. The largest part of this 
increase was in service and manufacturing. 
Continued strength was apparent also in 
construction and trade. 


Gains over the year were well distributed 
among various manufacturing industries. In 
the durable goods sector, notable expansion 
has occurred in electrical apparatus, ship- 
building, iron and steel, wood products, and 
the automobile and parts industries. Most 
non-durable goods industries have shown 
some employment increase over the year. 


Employment increased seasonally in all 
regions during the month. Gains from a 
year earlier varied from a little less than 2 
per cent in the Prairie region to a little 
more than 4 per cent in Quebec. 
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Unemployment 


Unemployment showed a sharp seasonal 
drop, declining to an estimated 336,000 in 
mid-May. This figure was 149,000 below 
the April estimate and 247,000 below the 
winter peak. 

About half of those unemployed in May 
had been seeking work for three months 
or less. One quarter had been seeking work 
for four to six months. The remaining 
quarter had been seeking work for seven 
months or more. 

Of the 336,000 unemployed in May, 
324,000 were without work and seeking 
work, and 12,000 were on temporary layoff. 

The unemployment total in May was 
down 121,000, or 26 per cent, from a year 
earlier. The number of unemployed men, 
at 285,000, showed a decrease of 112,000 
over the year; the number of unemployed 
women, at 51,000, was slightly lower. 

Regional unemployment rates in May, 
with the May 1961 rates in brackets, were: 
Atlantic 11:1 (12.6), . Quebec 6.2 (9.1), 
Ontario 3.4 (5.2), Prairie 3.1 (3.9), and 
Pacific 6.4 (8.1). 


Atlantic 


Employment in the Atlantic region in- 
creased by an estimated 39,000 between 
April and May, from 495,000 to 534,000. 
A normal advance for this period, the 
increase was widely distributed among the 
goods-producing industries, construction and 
manufacturing showing the largest gains. 
The employment increase in manufacturing 
was mainly in sawmilling and fish pro- 
cessing. 

In the service-producing industries, em- 
ployment levels showed little or no change 
during the month. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 52,000, up from 45,000 in April but 
down from 59,000 in May last year. Non- 
farm employment was 482,000, up from 
450,000 in April and from 456,000 in May 
1961. 

Employment in May was higher by 
19,000, or 3.7 per cent, than a year earlier. 
The increase was fairly widely distributed 
among the major industrial divisions. 

Manufacturing employment continued at 
a somewhat higher level than last year, 
with shipbuilding and wood products show- 
ing sizable gains. Employment in the iron 
and steel industry, however, was still sub- 
stantially lower than last year. 

Unemployment in May, 67,000, was 11.1 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
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with 15.7 per cent a month earlier and 
12.6 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended May 19, the Atlantic 
labour force was estimated at 601,000. The 
month before it was 587,000 and the year 
before, 589,000. 


Quebec 


Employment in Quebec increased by an 
estimated 73,000 between April and May, 
close to seasonal expectations. It rose to 
an estimated 1,716,000 from 1,643,000 in 
April and 1,646,000 in May 1961. 

As usual, the largest gain was in con- 
struction. Smaller increases took place in 
forestry and service. Manufacturing employ- 
ment was sustained during the month with 
virtually all component industries showing 
continuing strength. There were small short- 
term layoffs in the aircraft industry, but 
employment in durable goods industries as 
a whole remained firm. 

Employment in agriculture rose to 134,- 
000 from 127,000 in April but was lower 
than the 145,000 in May 1961. Non-farm 
employment increased to 1,582,000 from 
1,516,000 in April and from 1,501,000 in 
May last year. 

Employment in May was higher by 
70,000, or 4.3 per cent, than a year earlier. 
Manufacturing, service and construction 
accounted for most of the year-to-year 
employment advance. Employment was 
much the same as a year ago in forestry and 
mining. 

The improvement in manufacturing was 
widespread. Industries that showed par- 
ticularly strong gains were wood products, 
electrical apparatus and shipbuilding. 

Unemployment in May was estimated at 
114,000, down sharply from 171,000 in 
April and 165,000 in May 1961. As a pro- 
portion of the labour force, unemployment 
in May was 6.2 per cent, compared with 
9.4 per cent in April and 9.1 per cent a 
year earlier. 

In the week ended May 19, the Quebec 
labour force was estimated at 1,830,000. 
The month before it was 1,814,000 and the 
year before, 1,811,000. 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario rose by an esti- 
mated 58,000 between April and May, 
which is about the usual increase for this 
time of year. It rose to an estimated 2,313,- 
000 from 2,255,000 in April and 2,266,000 
in May 1961. 

Most of the gain was among men, and 
it stemmed mainly from increased activity 
in agriculture and construction. Smaller 
gains took place in mining and trade. 

_ Employment in manufacturing was main- 
tained at the high levels of the previous 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA 
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month. Durable goods industries showed 
further strengthening but there were off- 
setting losses in non-durables. The auto- 
motive and electrical apparatus industries 
were particularly active. 


Agricultural employment was estimated 
at 160,000; in April it was 144,000 and in 
May last year, 163,000. Non-farm employ- 
ment was 2,153,000 in May, 2,111,000 in 
April and 2,103,000 in May 1961. 

Employment in May was higher by 
47,000, or 2.1 per cent, than a year earlier. 
The largest increases were in service-pro- 
ducing industries. Smaller, though still sub- 
stantial, gains took place in manufacturing 
and construction. 

Within manufacturing, employment in- 
creased significantly in electrical, iron and 
steel, automotive and wood products indus- 
tries. Mining employment was slightly lower 
than a year ago owing to reduced activity 
in metal mining. 

Unemployment in May was estimated 
at 81,000, which was 3.4 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 4.8 per cent 
in April and 5.2 per cent in May 1961. 

In the week ended May 19, the Ontario 
labour force was estimated at 2,394,000, 
which was 26,000 higher than the estimate 
for April. 
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Prairie 

Employment in the Prairie region in- 
creased by an estimated 65,000, from 
1,067,000 to 1,132,000, between April and 
May. This was a normal rise for this time 
of year but the increase in farm employ- 
ment was somewhat smaller than usual 
owing to late seeding in some areas. 

Non-farm employment showed a strong 
advance. The upturn was particularly strong 
in construction, where increased activity 
was reported in all sectors of the industry 
and throughout the region. 

Employment rose slightly in manufac- 
turing and trade. Plants producing building 
materials were reported to be very active 
during the month. 

Oil drilling was at a low level, but metal 
mining continued to expand. 

Farm employment rose to 310,000 from 
284,000 in April but was still lower than 
the 329,000 in May last year. Non-farm 
employment was 822,000, up from 783,000 
in April and 785,000 in May 1961. 

Employment in May was higher by 
18,000, or 1.6 per cent, than a year earlier. 
Although employment in agriculture de- 
creased over the year, non-agricultural em- 
ployment showed an increase of 37,000. 


Sizable gains occurred in construction, 
manufacturing, finance and service. Employ- 
ment increased slightly in mining but re- 
mained unchanged in transportation and 
trade. 

Unemployment in May was estimated at 
36,000, which was 3.1 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 67,000 (5.9 per cent) 
in April and 45,000 (3.9 per cent) in May 
1961. 

In the week ended May 19,. the Prairie 
labour force was estimated at 1,168,000. 
The month before it was 1,134,000 and the 
year before, 1,159,000. 


Pacific 


Employment in the Pacific region in- 
creased seasonally between April and May. 
It rose from an estimated 547,000 to 559,- 
000. 

Much of the expansion was in manufac- 
turing and, as usual at this time of year, the 
largest gains were in sawmilling and food 
processing. 

Employment in the shipbuilding and paper 
products industries continued at the high 
levels of the previous month. Logging oper- 
ations in the coastal areas were intensified, 
but at most interior points, road restrictions 
and difficult hauling conditions continued 
to hamper forestry operations. There was 
no appreciable change in the level of con- 
struction employment. 

Employment in agriculture was estimated 
at 25,000 in May, 27,000 in April and 
30,000 in May 1961. Non-farm employment 
rose to 534,000 from 520,000 in April and 
514,000 in May last year. 

Employment in May was higher by 15,- 
000, or 2.8 per cent, than a year earlier. 
The. increase was centred largely in the 
service-producing industries, but there was 
also some improvement in manufacturing 
and mining. Wood, paper, iron and steel 
products and shipbuilding were among the 
industries that showed the largest gains 
over the year. 

Activity in metal mining increased sub- 
stantially, mainly because of new export 
markets for copper and iron ore concen- 
trates. 

Unemployment in May was estimated at 
38,000, which was 6.4 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 7.1 per cent a month 
earlier and 8.1 per cent a year earlier. 

In the week ended May 19, the Pacific 
labour force was estimated at 597,000. The 
month before it was 589,000 and the year 
before, 592,000. 


—Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and Department of Labour 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 1962 






























































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
— LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
St. John’s Calgary —>OTTAWA-HULL 
Vancouver- —>EDMONTON —->TORONTO 
METROPOLITAN AREAS New Westminster Halifax 
Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) AMontroal 
—»>QUEBEC-LEVIS 
WINDSOR 
— > WINNIPEG 
Corner Brook Brantford —->GUELPH 
Lac St. Jean —->CORNWALL Kitchener 
Moncton Farnham-Granby —»>LONDON 
Rouyn-Val d’Or —»FORT WILLIAM- —>SUDBURY 
Shawinigan PORT ARTHUR 
Sydney —-» JOLIETTE 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS SNEW CLAScOW 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Niagara Peninsula 
per cent or more in non- Oshawa 
agricultural activity) Peterborough 
—»SAINT JOHN 
Sarnia 
—->SHERBROOKE 
—->TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
—-Y>TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Riviere du Loup Barrie —->BRANDON 
MIE hence ae ana” hl Phethord: —> CHARLOTTETOWN —}-LETHBRIDGE. 
REAS Lac Megantic & — MOOSE. JAW 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Ville St. Georges _y PRINCE ALBERT —}>NORTH BATTLEFORD 
per cent or more agricultural) Red Deer —->»REGINA 
—>YORKTON —->SASKATOON 
Bathurst Beauharnois Brampton 
Campbellton Belleville-Trenton —->CENTRAL 
Gaspe —->»BRACEBRIDGE VANCOUVER ISLAND 
Montmagny ——>BRIDGEWATER —-» DRUMHELLER 
Newcastle Chilliwack . Galt 
Okanagan Valley —>»CRANBROOK —-»GODERICH 
Prince George- —->DAUPHIN Kitimat 
Quesnel —-»DAWSON CREEK Listowel 
Quebec North Shore |——>DRUMMONDVILLE —»>MEDICINE HAT 
Rimouski —-»>EDMUNDSTON —->NORTH BAY 
St. Stephen —»FREDERICTON —->ST HYACINTHE 
Woodstock, N.B. —»GRAND FALLS St. Thomas 
> RENTVILLE sine 
tratior 
MINOR AREAS Lachute-Ste. Therese Swift Current 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Lindsay —»)»VICTORIAVILLE 
Owen Sound Walkerton 
—»> PEMBROKE WEYBURN 
—y}PORTAGE. LA PRAIRIE Woodstock- 
—->PRINCE RUPERT Tillsonburg 





—»>STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 

St. Jean 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 

—>SUMMERSIDE 
Trail-Nelson 

~— RURO 


T 
—}>VALLEYFIELD 
—> YARMOUTH 





—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 642, 
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Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it 1s necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
registrations for employment on file at NES 
offices to paid workers, including those looking 
for jobs, is more than 1.9 per cent or 2.4 per 
cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depend- 
ing on the size and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour de- 
mand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job registrations to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this group- 
ing is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 641. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada, 
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Collective Bargaining Review Economics and Research Branch 


Collective Bargaining in May 


On May 30, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the CNR con- 
cluded a new agreement covering approximately 10,000 conductors, brakemen, 
yardmen and switch tenders. The terms of settlement include a total wage increase 
of 8 per cent, to be granted in five steps over a 31-month period, four weeks 
vacation after 25 years of service (previously after 35 years) and changes in 
work rules. 


Before the settlement was reached, the union members rejected the majority 
recommendations of a conciliation board and voted to go on strike. Released 
in April, the majority report of the board had recommended a 64-per-cent wage 
increase over three years, and the minority report a wage increase of 8 per cent 
over two years. As the strike date set for June 4 approached, the railway 
announced plans for a system-wide layoff in the event of a work stoppage and 
posted layoff notices in Newfoundland. The company and the union, however, 
continued to negotiate and reached an agreement five days before the work 














stoppage was to start. 


At a preliminary meeting of the con- 
ciliation board that had been set up to 
assist in the negotiations between 15 non- 
operating railway unions and the CNR and 
CPR, the companies and the unions agreed 
to resume talks which had been in abeyance 
since February. The board, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice Craig Monroe of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, is 
to hold further meetings early in July. 


In the pulp and paper industry, five major 
agreements covering nearly 7,800 employees 
were negotiated during the month to replace 
contracts that had expired April 30. The 
majority of the employees affected by these 
negotiations are represented by the Paper 
Makers and the Pulp and Paper Mill Work- 
ers. 


Four of the new agreements, signed by 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Great Lakes 
Paper, Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
and Ontario Paper, are for a term of one 
year. They provide for a wage increase of 
5 cents an hour and raise the evening shift 
premium from 6 cents to 7 cents and the 
night shift premium from 9 cents to 10 
cents. 


Spruce Falls and Kimberley-Clark signed 
a two-year agreement which increases wages 
by 5 cents an hour each year and provides 
for an additional wage increase of 5 cents 
an hour (10 cents for maintenance classi- 
fications) effective with the introduction of 
continuous seven-day operations. In this 
agreement, shift premiums are increased 
from 6 and 9 cents to 7 and 10 cents the 
first year and to 9 and 12 cents the second 
year. 
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All five settlements provide for higher 


company contributions to welfare plans. 


During May, the Packinghouse Workers 
signed two agreements covering the Burns 
and Company plant in Kitchener, Ont., and 
the company’s plants in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
new agreements, which affect approximately 
2,400 employees, contain terms of settle- 
ment similar to those in the Canada Packers 
and Swift Canadian agreements negotiated 
in April (L.G., May, p. 519). The three 
meat packing companies agreed to increase 
wages by 114 cents an hour over a two- 
year period, to allow two days bereavement 
leave (formerly one day) and to grant four 
weeks vacation after 20 years of service 
(formerly after 25 years). 

Toward the end of May, approximately 
7,500 Ontario truck drivers, loading dock 
workers and mechanics represented by the 
Teamsters union went on strike after reject- 
ing the recommendations of a conciliation 
board in a referendum vote. Sixty-six firms 
whose bargaining agency was the Ontario 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 
were involved in the dispute. 

In the long distance trucking industry 
operating out of Montreal, the strike of 
nearly 1,500 workers that had begun in 
mid-April continued throughout May, with 
no agreement being reached between the 
Teamsters and the companies. It was re- 
ported that the union changed its original 
proposal for a 30-cent-an-hour wage increase 
over three years to 40 cents an hour ex- 
tended over a five-year period. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 


(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario ........ painted ae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
American Motors, Brampton, Ont. ................... Auto. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
B.C." Plectrig Ralway west ote cei e satan Street Railway mae (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. ................... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 
Consolidated Paper, .Grand’Mere, Que. ................. Paper Makers (XFL-CIO/ eit}. Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dom. «Steel isc" Coal Sydney, INS: i. ereicetaceees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont..of,Can.;Viaitland.. Ont. toe. or an. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & New- 
castle, IN. Boson dicate Sane sickens Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., Southern 
Bi aor sxcetan.teteceats ua thetic: ot SEs oe RE A eae Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 0.00.0. Rciack Nae ae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 
asin oc onelac, Ont. 22 cate t te a crs ray ees & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. .....00..0.00... eerie: pee & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
New Brunswick  elepnone... 2. mace I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ie empl.) 
North. Interior Lumbermen’s Assn., B.C. ............ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Soe aie cer ee & Sewaail Wkrs.) (AFL- 


Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, 
| 8, Cet Bec RAI et wee tr oes Prem ea gs G RN h CLC-chartered local 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


St. Lawrence? Corp.,,-Nipigon;. Ont: 44.4 4eus6... Sw aviiae eicaber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., 
ask, &* BiG © es ROR sc Bae e Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (office & 


salaried empl.) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), Sask. Sask. iia Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 
emp 


Part Il|—Negotiations in Progress During May 
Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 


Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 


mentaires);, Quebetin Quewierne toa. een. Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, BoC ook. tao... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B,C. Shipping Federation, various ports .............. Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Bldg. maint. & window cleaning contractors, 

Vaneouver-B.C; 2). 00s... 48... 309. ZAG ae... Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Breweries ( various), Winnipeg,,Man’ .t....clesan... Brewery Wkrs. .(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Iron Foundries, RNIee Rivers.(e oes a Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ontre-Oue. See ees. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Manaee Acme & 

Galt. Machine... Toronto, Oinitey i  icent ees ts Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car, Fort William, Ou: fe ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns- Manville, Asbestos, OQueods..Fories... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. ae Lasomoanr.. Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond 
& “Paper, "Alta. V6.2. SOY eae 19VO CLC-chartered local 


QUE: 2 5 desacad.:cadadag enh ee ee Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Glos Mirs? Assn., Toronto, Ont. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 


toriaville. Quée tick ht et 2. Aha Oe: Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ..............-- Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consumers’ Gas, Toronto, Peterborough, Brock- 

Wille ace OL NET CONLTES, Oty fies eecn. Sic teenttes caergaies Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtaulds. Canada, -ComwallOnt. 7... P2200... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New West- 

PiInStEP eo Bi ee er ie aon Teamsters (Ind.) 

Deavid WME Freres *MOntrEal, "QUE. .oeiceseccccacsaconnmnenenne Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. «0.0.0.0... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion’ Glass, * RedGhiift, “Alta «5.2, .c-.s.xsreeestencsepeee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PRAEI OTTO eg he BC Von MLB eats tarts ore sass PE eat see IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eedmonmtotist it vee AN Ge gs nseni ctibeaatedes Pea Boe Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

RBVOONG ay oli BITC eC etice bo ow sssrsnuyWapaetanon teens Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
BP eR OOUMICIY, wis 1CNCNCT. ~ OCONGs. coves vances cine his. unre Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac (C.P.R.), Quebec, 
asses vsot RAED eR h. BER Be nas aed cat os Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. ............ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C, ............::::c000 Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) | 

Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ........ Hotel is (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 

International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. .............. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ..................000. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. .................... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 

Tee Yaa” acy & em LE SY bm OR vee Rr er ere ae Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que. ........ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, 

PCOS rere re a staeoat tameanraeneteccés «stnaerere Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. .................08 Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 

seneral Treigub), Onteineeient. 1. AOI. See... Teamsters (Ind.) 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. ...................... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ottawa GityPOnmtss. Bolter ase Pe Public Empl. (CLC) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 

Owes, of eeies, bets dae Me ole Ss. Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & paper mills (various), B.C. ............c eee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oue, Iron, & Litanitum,, Sorel,..Que., ....5. 289.00. Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
col) eM Be af ae OL ay oe. eee ee Sees eee ee eee Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens & St. Raymond, 

LF) cs Rela Aire Ae Rielle doa aaestn i) Tes = ne Oe ORE Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
UR ae tae aaa Brae (cy RE Ca SU A ene RS Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask. .................. CLC-chartered local 


Conciliation Officer 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) 


Aluminum Co., KingstomeOntiary.. 202e.. a... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Telephone & subsidiaries ..................:::seeeesees B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. ..... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdr Celaneser Sorel vue. saatt-senhh. a. cee: Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. .........0.... U.E. (Ind.) 
Coal Operators’ Assn., Alta. & B.C. owe Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. .......... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Can., Kingston, Ont. ................sseeeeeees Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
j Lied saps a alah eee © REED @ ivi pennies ok Sir rtyape es > pe Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Plectric sATOs Lite. alii, Cee ccccc ec ccm eeetes ae Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 
WBN WW ERLE TS (Gt, F505 oon steer ata sccsees Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pry-Gadbury? Montreal, ‘Oues225),.c tanta Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. .................. Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Johnvineglis,- Toronto, Onties..6 7 tee ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 

Toronto, Onts cic... renee. eae ee ae Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C. ..................060. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local. 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. 2.000.000... Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Conciliation Board 
C.N.R., C.P.R. & other railways, system-wide .... 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
CLP. RG SY Sten isty Guanes tere ere tees et Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ........00........cc000- Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

FPISHClies: Getler OC eae, ee nent ee ee ete United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 


Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ..........00....00.... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Milliken Mine), Elliot Lake, 
OO rr. aan erat abe saute tke eet eee eae eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ngee fe el ee an Rha eR ee Ge, Tee the S Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Wel- 
LANG OTL seme eon have cage eee ee ee UES ind. 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. ......00......cccccccceeee Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Industrial Inquiry Commissioner 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 


Valley, B.C... «$3.52 See? Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..........cccccccsseceseeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ..........0...cc.00 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ..........cccccsceseeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, 


Qe 5 ahs. Leis «ne Bia AES Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ...............ccccccssecesseeee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. «00.00.0000... Public Empl. (CLC) ee 
Quebec! City, } Ques:isiets cet eee. cee... Municipal & School Empl. (Ind.) (inside empl.) 
Quebec! ‘Citys Que. 4. )...2.a¥e ee. cant, fe... ee & School Empi. (Ind.) (outside 
empl. 


Work Stoppage 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 


Ont. & Que. oviccs..ss...:c ee eee, Teamsters (Ind.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During May 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER & SupBsips., QuE., ONT. & MAN.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PuLp & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 1-yr agreement covering 3,600 empl. 
—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to T¢ 
and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; company contribution to hospital, medical-surgical 
plans increased by 50¢ for married empl.; labourer’s rate will be $2.03 an hr. 

ALTA. Gov't. TELEPHONES—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 1-yr, agreement 
covering 1,150 empl.—salary increases of 2% eff. May 1, 1962 plus 2% eff. Nov. 1, 1962; 
hours of work for empl. in Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge reduced to 374 hrs. a wk. 
(formerly 40 hrs.) while empl. in small centres remain on a 40-hr. wk.; operator’s salary in 
small centres will be $175 a mo. 

ALGOMA ORE PROPERTIES, WAWA, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 44¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1961 plus 5¢ an hr. 
eff, Aug. 1, 1963; increment increase of 3¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1963; retirement age to be lowered 
from 68 to 65 yrs, by 1964; lowest rate after Aug. 1, 1963 will be $2.05 an hr. 
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Auto DEALERS, GARAGES (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and April 
1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) eff. April 1, 1963; 
journeyman mechanic’s rate after April 1, 1963 will be $2.55 an hr. 


Burns & Co. (EASTERN), KITCHENER, ONT.—PACKINGHOUSE Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 plus 53¢ an hr. 
eff, April 1, 1963; bereavement leave of 2 days (formerly 1 day), extended to cover mother-in- 
law and father-in-law; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) in 
1963; company will provide work clothing eff. July 1, 1962; labourer’s rate after April 1, 
1963 will be $1.984 an hr. 


Burns & Co. (6 PLANTS), WESTERN CANADA—PACKINGHOUSE WkRS, (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,900 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 plus 54¢ an 
hr. eff, April 1, 1963; vacations with pay according to provincial legislation for empl. with 
up to 12 yrs. of service (formerly 15 yrs.); 3 wks vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 15 yrs.); eff. April 1, 1963, 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs, of service (previously after 25 
yrs.); 2 days bereavement leave (formerly 1 day); new severance pay provision for plant or 
department shutdown; male labourer’s rate will be $1.984 an hr. and female labourer’s rate 
will be $1.88 an hr. after April 1, 1963, 


Cpn. CELANESE, DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE.—TEXTILE Wxrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,900 empl.—settlement pay of $50; wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 
1, 1962 plus 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; weekly hours of work reduced by up to 5 hrs., 
depending on classification; increases in vacation pay; modified Rand formula adopted for 
the first yr. of the agreement (previously voluntary irrevocable check-off) to be followed 
by the Rand formula in the second yr.; signatories will arrange a new group insurance plan. 


CpN. MARCONI, MONTREAL, QUE.—SALARIED EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
800 empl.—salary increases of 2% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 plus 2% effective Jan. 1, 1963; 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.). 


C.N.R., SysTEM-WIDE—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 31 mo. agreement covering 10,000 
empl.—total wage increase of 8% consisting of 1% retroactive to June 1, 1961, 1% retroactive 
to Dec. 1, 1961, 14% eff. June 1, 1962, 24% eff. Dec. 1, 1962 and 2% eff. June 1, 1963; 4 
wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); changes in work rules. 


COLLINGWoop SHIPYARDS, COLLINGWooD, ONT.—CLC-CHARTERED LocaL: 2-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962, 4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 
1963 plus 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1963; company contributions to health and welfare plan 
will be $4.75 for single empl. (formerly $4) and $5.75 for married empl. (formerly $5); 
night shift premium increased to 15¢ (formerly 134¢); eligibility for paid holidays will be 
60 days seniority (formerly 90 days); labourer’s rate after Oct. 1, 1963 will be $1.66 an hr. 


Great Lakes Paper, Fort WiLtiAM, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/ GLG),, -RULE& 
PAPER Mit Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oruers: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage 
increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ 
and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; company contribution to medical, hospital, surgical 
and weekly indemnity plans will be $5.80 for married empl. (formerly $5.30) with contributions 
for single empl. remaining at $3.40; labourer’s rate will be $2.03 an hr. 


IMPERIAL Topacco & SUBSIDIARIES, ONT. & QUE.—TOBACCO WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 3,500 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 20, 1962 plus 
5¢ an hr. eff. May 9, 1963; weekly hrs. of work reduced from 40 to 374 for shift wkrs. in 
Montreal eff. May 9, 1962 and to 374 for all empl. eff. May 9, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 
40 Arn olor eke (formerly after 12 yrs.); improvements in pension, medical and hospitalization 
plan benefits. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER, HAMILTON, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. April 22, 1962, 5¢ an hr. eff. 
April 22, 1963 plus 4¢ an hr. eff. April 22, 1964; female empl. will receive an additional 2¢ 
an hr. eff. April 22, 1964; increment increase of 3¢ eff. April 22, 1964; 2 wks. vacation after 
3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.) in 1963; qualification for full vacation pay reduced 
from 150 to 130 days; 2 days bereavement leave; S.U.B. increased to $24 a wk. (formerly 
$20); max. weekly sick benefit increased to $50 (formerly $42); company will institute group 
ve een? of $2,000 if 75% of empl. subscribe; labourer’s rate after April 22, 1964 will be 

1,95 an hr. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (LINEMEN): 1l-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—wage increase of 24%; increase in northern allowances; holidays except Remem- 
brance Day falling on Saturday or Sunday will be observed on Monday (formerly only if 
they occurred on Sunday); linemen’s rate will be $2.47 an hr. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TELEPHONE OPERATORS): l-yr agree- 
ment covering 980 empl.—wage increase of 23%; paid holidays except Remembrance Day 
falling on Saturday or Sunday will be observed on Monday (formerly only if they occurred 
on Sunday). 

McCormick’s Ltp., LoNDoN, ONT.—MILiers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 27-mo. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—weekly hrs. of work reduced from 423 to 40 with maintenance of pay; bereave- 
ment leave provision to include mother-in-law and father-in-law; base rate is $1.79 an hr. 

ONT.-MINNESOTA PAPER, Fort FRANCES & KENORA, ONT.—PuLp & PAPER Mitt WERs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,250 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr.; evening 
and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; company 
will contribute up to $6.50 (formerly $6) for medical-surgical and hospital coverage; male 
labourer’s rate will be $2.03 an hr. 

ONTARIO PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pup & Mitt WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & OtTuers: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr.; 
evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; 
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4 wks. vacation after 24 yrs. of service (previously after 25 yrs.); company contribution to 
group medical-surgical plan increased by 50¢ for married empl.; labourer’s rate will be 
$2.03 an hr. 

PAcIFIC PRESS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—NEWSPAPER GUILD (AFL-CIO/CLC): 27-mo. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—salary increases ranging from $1.69 a wk. to $2.78 a wk. eff. Apr. 1, 1962 
and July 1, 1963; salary increases to raise lower rates to $50 a wk. eff. July 1, 1963, plus special 
adjustments; weekly hrs. for night shift reduced to 364 (previously 374 hrs.) eff. April 1, 1964; 
clerk’s salary will be $50 a wk. 

PurILLirs ELECTRONICS, LEASIDE, ONT.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): wage increases of 4¢ 
an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 plus 3¢ an hr, eff. April 1, 1963; eff. 1963, empl.- with 11-14 yrs. of 
service will receive vacation of 2 wks. plus 1-4 days (formerly 2 wks.); empl. with 15 yrs. of 
service will continue to receive 3 wks. vacation; factory hand’s starting rate after April 1, 1963 
will be $1.56 an hr. 

QUEBEC HYDRO, MONTREAL, QUE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.):: 2-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—settlement pay of $110 for empl. hired before July 1, 1961; for 
empl. hired after this date, settlement pay prorated from hiring date to Dec. 31, 1961; wage 
increases of 15¢ to 17¢ an hr, eff. Jan. 11, 1962, 9¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. May 31, 1962 plus 
6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 10, 1963; evening and night shift premiums of 6¢ and 9¢ respectively; 
weekly hrs. of work reduced from 42 to 40 eff. May 31, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 
en Ree formula introduced; labourer’s rates will be from $1.79 to $1.94 an hr, after 
an. 10, : 

READY-Mix CONCRETE (4 Cos.), TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 emp!.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 plus 8¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 
1963; double time for work on Saturday and Sunday (formerly time-and-a-half for Saturday 
and double time for Sunday); driver’s rate after April 1, 1963 will be $2.35 an hr. 


REGINA GENERAL HosPITAL, REGINA, SASK.—PUBLIC EMP. (CLC) (NON-PROFESSIONAL WKRS.): 
2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—salary increases of 24% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 plus 
Mee Jan. 1, 1963; hospital maid’s salary will be from $165 to $206.50 a mo. after Jan. 


SAsK. GOVERNMENT—SASK. CIvIL SERVICE (IND.) (LABOUR SERVICES): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—wage increase of 23%; labourer’s rate will be $1.56 an hr. 


Scott CLOTHING, LONGUEUIL, QuE.—EMmpL. ASSN. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—no wage change; empl. with 20 yrs. of service will receive Christmas bonus of 1% of 
their gross pay earned between June 2, 1962 and Nov. 30, 1962; eligibility for Epiphany holiday 
pay reduced from 4 yrs. to 2 yrs. of service. 


SHIRT MANUFACTURERS (VARIOUS), ARTHABASKA, MONTREAL, SHAWINIGAN & ST. HYACINTHE, 
QUE.—CLOTHING Wxrs. Fep. (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases 
of 2¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1961, 2¢ an hr. eff. June 1962, 2¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1963 plus 
2¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1964; 6 paid holidays (formerly 5); vacation pay of 6% after 15 yrs. of 
service; employers’ contribution to pension fund will be 22% of gross earnings (formerly 2%) 
eff. Jan. 1, 1963; closed shop adopted at all plants. 


SPRUCE FALLs & KIMBERLEY-CLARK, KAPUSKASING, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PuLp & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OrTuHeErs: 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl. 
—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962 plus 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; additional wage 
increase of 5¢ an hr. and special adjustment of 10¢ an hr. for maintenance classifications 
eff. with introduction of continuous 7-day operations; evening and night shift premiums will be 
7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) eff. May 1, 1962 and will be increased to 9¢ and 12¢ 
eff. May 1, 1963; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 4 wks. vacation pay after 20 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 25 yrs.) eff. May 1, 1962; improvements in company contributions to welfare 
and sick leave plans; labourer’s rate will be 2.08 an hr, 


TORONTO City, ONT.—Pusiic Emer. (CLC) (INsipe EmpL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,500 
empl.—salary increases of 34% eff. April 1, 1962 plus 3% eff. April 1, 1963; shift bonuses 
eet to 10¢ and 12¢ (previously 8¢ and 10¢); improvements in pension and hospital 
plans. 


TORONTO METRO MUNICIPALITY, ONT.—PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC) (OvuTsmIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962 and April 1, 
1963; afternoon and evening shift premiums will be 11¢ (formerly 8¢ and 10¢ respectively). 


VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Civic Emp. (IND.) (OuTsmE EmpL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.—wage increases of 33¢ an hr. for labourers and of 4¢ an hr. for tradesmen; 3 
wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); welfare plan grants full pay for 
first 3 days of illness and 80% thereafter (previously 70% of pay with a maximum of $12 
a day); labourer’s rate will be $2.04 an hr. 

VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Civic Empr. (CLC) (Insmpe Emp .): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,100 empl.—salary increase of 2% with a minimum of $6 per mo.; clerk typist’s salary will 
be $206 a mo. 

WHITE SpoT RESTAURANTS, VANCOUVER & VicToriIA, B.C.—EMPL. UNION (IND.): 1-yr. 


agreement covering 625 empl.—merit maximum rates for certain occupations increased by 
5¢ to 10¢ an hr. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at June 15, 1962) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 











Manpower 
‘Total civalian. la bout force (aes ebe tats ron « « (000)| May 6, 590 + 1.5 + 0.7 
LENIN) DL thea gees trian, dP. teh net. arn salva ne (000)| May 6, 254 + 4.1 + 2.8 
Achiiiture. 2iveu. 20. see! . . (000)| May 681 + 8.6 — 6.2 
INDisASEICUILUPC. Ae. cat: . Gccate ett caaaal (000)| May 5, bie + 3.6 + 4.0 
MIE WOPRETOS crate cate ene ey A (000)! May 5,086 | + 4.2 + 3.7 
At work 35 hours or more............(000)| May 5,450 +71.0 + 3.2 
At work less than 35 hours........... (000)| May 670 —74.7 + 0.9 
Employed but not at work........... (000)! May 134 —21.2 — 2.9 
PELL V CR. REP waaieades © Aco cede ree ed (000)} May 336 —30.7 —26.5 
CAL TE oT Cae ein cma he neers (000)| May 67 —27.2 — 9.5 
LA 3 | (29 02 a tdeeeecgmtnrentingd Samael betel WIS eX DTG een (000)| May 114 —33.3 —30.9 
CIPO. tet ue te see tena torr a Micatane ena are as (000)| May 81 —28.3 —35.2 
PRAT CL POSED ARPA ok EP ct 8 Ss (000); May 36 —46.3 —20.0 
CN ULES Oe, SRA Ren Bate hs Sets A aes (000)| May 38 — 9.5 —20.8 
Without work and seeking work.............. (000)} May 324 —29.1 —26.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)| May 12 —57.2 —33.3 
Industrial employment (1949=100)............... March 115.1 7 U.3 + 3.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...........| March 109.6 | + 0.6 + 4.5 
fl VR ATORALAS te. od ta then AeA ce dG 1st Qtr. 1962 11, 762 — — 0.7 
Destined to the labour force.................. Ist Qtr. 1962 5,710 — + 6.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Siniucessaind, loekouussere., .teocuw is ao ots... f- May 45 +12.5 —10.0 
DN Geass SHOOTS OL VOU wee os che 5 endothe. 6 5 25 May If, 300 +40.6 +33.3 
De Cig ANON AN Sur ee eased peers a eae oe May 139, 700 — 2.2 +24.8 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...| March $80.33 + 0.1 + 3.5 
Agerape hotrly earnings {Mie;) occ enetews +. 08 March $1.87 | + 0.5 + 2.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... March 41.0 + 0.5 + 1.7 
Averape weekly wages (M10 .). .... gee ces ec ee oe March $76. 67 + 0.9 + 4.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................. May 130.1 — 0.2 + 0.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(PSA0= 100)... 2 eke. EOE. Sate. «cos March 139.7 — 0.5 + 2.2 
Tétal labour income... a... a<:. «+... ++... 9000, 000). March 1,589 + 0.8 + 7.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)...0 0... 2242-<-~....| April 180.9 — 1.1 + 9.0 
Mianulsetur ite MoM er al eae wee. April 160.7 0.0 + 8.9 
Pidivien. . ey Pee a er Se... April 1612 + 0.5 +14.0 
Wontdurablésyenes) . foe. Tenet... .. April 160.3 — 0.4 + 4.8 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 
civilian non-institutional population of working age. (More than 35,000 households chosen by 
area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in Canada are visited each month). 
The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years 
of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





46th Conference: Agenda and Delegation 


Schedule first discussion on ban on inadequately guarded machinery, second 
discussion on vocational training, final discussion on hours of work. Canadian 
delegation headed by Deputy Minister of Labour. Joe Morris is Worker Delegate 


First discussion was to be held and 
draft instruments submitted regarding an 
international ban on inadequately guarded 
machinery, at the 46th International Labour 
Conference, in Geneva June 6 to 28. 

The Canadian delegation consisted of 
26 members. 

In industrialized countries, it is said that 
an average of one accident out of every five 
or six that occur in factories is caused by 
machinery, prime movers and _transmis- 
sions. Many countries have legislation to 
prevent the use of inadequately guarded 
machines but there is as yet very little 
legislation aimed at preventing the sale 
and hire of inadequately guarded machines. 


The enactment of such legislation is the 
basic purpose underlying the proposed in- 
struments (Convention and supplementary 
Recommendations) prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the considera- 
tion of the Conference. 


First discussion was also to be held on 
“termination of employment”, second dis- 
cussion on “vocational training” and “equal- 
ity of treatment of nationals and non-na- 
tionals in social security”, and third dis- 
cussion on “hours of work.” 


For his Report to the Conference this 
year, ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
took for a subject the problems encoun- 
tered by older people, while still at work 
and after retirement (see page 636). 


Canadian Delegation 


Deputy Minister of Labour George V. 
Haythorne is the head of the Canadian 
delegation. The other Government delegate 
is John Mainwaring, Labour Attache, Ca- 
nadian Embassy, Belgium. 

Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, is the 
Worker Delegate; T. H. Robinson, Man- 
ager, Industrial Relations, Canadian Inter- 


national Paper Company, is the Employer 
Delegate. 
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Others making up the delegation are: 


Advisers to Government Delegates: R. 
M. Adams, Chief, Labour Management Di- 
vision, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour; W. E. Bauer, First 
Secretary, Canadian Permanent Mission to 
the European Office of the United Nations; 
J. A. Blais, National Director, Family Al- 
lowances and Old Age Security Division, 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare; D. C. Dickson, Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour; Miss L. Gauthier, Third Secre- 
tary, Canadian Permanent Mission to the 
European Office of the United Nations; 
G. G. Greene, Director, Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, Department 
of Labour; Miss Edith Lorentsen, Director, 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour; 
S. C. H. Nutting, United Nations Division, 
Department of External Affairs; and Guy 
de Merlis, Editor, French Edition, LABour 
GAZETTE, Department of Labour, who is 
also Secretary to the delegation. 


Substitute Worker Delegate and Adviser: 
Kaimen Kaplansky, Director, International 
Affairs Department, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, and Deputy Worker Member on the 
ILO Governing Body. 


Advisers to Worker Delegate: S. A. Little, 
President, National Union of Public Service 
Employees; W. G. McGregor, Canadian 
Legislative Representative and Chief Agent 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Marcel Pepin, General Secretary, Confeder- 
ation of National Trade Unions; Michael 
Rygus, General Vice-President, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; and W. 
J. Smith, National President, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers. 


Advisers to Employer Delegate: R. B. 
Carpenter, Works Manager, Explosives and 
Ammunition Division, Canadian Industries 
Limited; Jean Pierre Després, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Iron Ore Company of 
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Canada; W. D. H. Frechette, Manager, 
Commercial Intelligence Department, Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association; P. W. 
Hankinson, General Manager, ‘Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
J. E. Laflamme, President, Hull Construc- 
tion and Paving Company, Limited; W. J. 
McNally, Manager, Policy Department, Ca- 
nadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Assistant Secretary to the delegation is 
Mrs. G. G. Greene, Deputy Minister’s Of- 
fice, Department of Labour. 


Agenda 


The agenda for the Conference is as 
follows: 

1. Report of the Director-General. 

2. Financial and budgetary questions. 

3. Information and reports on the appli- 
cation of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. 


4. Vocational training (second discus- 
sion). 

5. Equality of treatment of nationals 
and non-nationals in social security (second 
discussion). 

6. Prohibition of the sale, hire and use 
of inadequately guarded machinery (first 
discussion). 

7. Termination of employment (dismissal 
and layoff) (first discussion). 


8. Changes in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Or- 
ganization relating to the number of mem- 
bers in the Governing body. 


9. Hours of work (third discussion). 


10. Revision of the Social Policy. (Non- 
Metropolitan Territories), Convention, 1946, 
by the elimination of the provisions that 
limit its application to non-metropolitan 
territories. 





Sixth Session, Chemical Industries Committee 


Adopts conclusions on two items: feaching of safe practices by audio-visual 
methods, and methods of determining extra rates for shift work and overtime 


The Chemical Industries Committee* of 
the International Labour Organization ended 
its Sixth Session on May 18. The session 
opened on May 7, in Geneva. 


The Committee adopted two series of 
conclusions bearing on the two technical 
items on the agenda for the session: (1) 
Safe practices by audio-visual teaching 
methods in the chemical industries; (2) 
Principles and methods for determining 
extra rates for shift work and overtime in 
the chemical industries. 


Max de la Fuente Locker, Representative 
of the Government of Peru on the Govern- 
ing Body, presided over the session. He 
was assisted by Louis Jullien, French Em- 
ployers’ Delegate, and by W. L. Mitchell, 
United States Workers’ Delegate. 


Government, Employers’ and Workers’ 
delegates from 20 countries, including 
Canada, took part in the session, which 
was attended also by observers from the 
European Economic Community, the League 
of Arab States and international employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 


The Canadian delegation comprised: 


Government delegates—Harris S. John- 
stone, Assistant Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, head 





*One of the ILO’s industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international indus- 
tries. 
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of delegation; and George G. Blackburn, 
Director, Information Branch, Department 
of Labour. 

Worker delegates—Gordon Mclilwain, 
Canadian Vice-President and Director of 
Organization, International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union, Toronto; and Carl Reimer, 
Canadian Director, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union, Ed- 
monton. 

Employer delegates—O. A. Hutton, Direc- 
tor of Labour Relations, Dominion Tar 
and Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal; and 
John C. McDonald, Manager, Market Re- 
search, Bakelite Division, Union Carbide 
of Canada Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


Teaching of Safe Practices 


In its conclusions on the teaching of 
safe practices, the Committee posed the 
principle that safety should be the concern 
of all ranks in industry and should be one 
of the primary responsibilities of manage- 
ment. 

It pointed out that, at the design and 
construction stages of plant and equipment, 
production processes and the layout of 
workships should be studied with a view 
to ensuring accident-free operation and an 
ergonomically satisfactory working environ- 
ment. (Ergonomics is the science of fitting 
the job to the workers.) 
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The Committee’s conclusions also con- 
tained various suggestions for safety educa- 
tion through basic training and through 
in-plant training programs at all levels— 
management, supervisory staff, workers— 
and all stages of industrial activity. The 
use of audio-visual aids was recommended 
for the teaching and inculcation of safe 
practices. 


Effective but inexpensive visual aids listed 
by the Committee by way of example in- 
cluded the blackboard, tear-off sheets of 
large size paper, illustrated flip-sheets, pin- 
ups, flannel-graphs, magnetic boards and 
photographs. Suggested aids requiring pro- 
jection or other equipment included slides 
and filmstrips, films and television. 


Discussion in the subcommittee set up 
to examine the safety question brought out 
the fact that films on safety, in addition to 
providing straight instruction, could also 
bring home their message by humour or by 
horror. 


The Committee’s conclusions recommend 
the use of colours to identify—wherever 
possible, in accordance with a standard 
scheme—guards, equipment, the contents of 
pipelines, etc. 

The Committee noted that joint works 
committees had an important part to play in 
propagating safe practices. Such committees, 
the Committee said, should include repre- 
sentatives of management and of workers 
and should be responsible for general advice 
on improving safety, investigating accidents 
and developing safety consciousness. 

The conclusions also covered the contri- 
butions that could be made to safety train- 
ing by government departments and labour 
inspection services, national safety societies 
and institutions, employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the chemical industries. 

Finally, the Committee listed a number 
of suggestions for action to be undertaken 
by the International Labour Office. These 
suggestions will be considered by the ILO 
Governing Body. One of the suggestions 
called for the production of a manual on 
audio-visual aids and on methods of evalu- 
ating their effectiveness. Another called for 
an enlargement of the ILO’s library of films 
relating to safety. 


Shift Work and Overtime 


In its conclusions relating to extra rates 
for shift work and overtime, the Committee 


set forth certain principles and methods 
for the guidance of governments and of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The Committee noted in the first place 
that shift work often caused inconveniences 
and expense to the worker and disturbed 
the normal conditions of his physical, fam- 
ily and social life. It recognized that where 
such inconvenience existed, there should 
be adequate compensation. 


How is this compensation to be deter- 
mined? The Committee agreed that a 
progressive factor would usually be present. 
For example, it has generally been found 
that the degree of inconvenience is greatest 
in the case of continuous shift work in- 
volving both night and week-end work; it 
exists to a lesser extent in the case of non- 
continuous shift work involving night work 
but normally no week-end work. Under the 
two-shift system, the afternoon shift gen- 
erally entails more inconvenience than the 
morning shift. The Committee held that 
shift payments should in all cases be a fair 
and equitable recompense. 


It was, the Committee observed, gener- 
ally recognized that overtime premium 
rates should be paid (either on a differen- 
tial or on a uniform basis) for time worked 
in excess of normal hours. The Committee 
held that where a differential basis was 
used, rates should increase after a certain 
number of hours had been worked or if 
the overtime involved night work. The 
Committee noted, too, that it was customary 
for enhanced rates to be paid for overtime 
work on Sunday or the equivalent rest day. 

Workers recalled to work after leaving 
the workplace should, according to the 
Committee, be guaranteed wages for a 
minimum number of hours or, alternatively, 
a special payment in respect of each recall, 
the compensation being relative to the in- 
convenience caused. The Committee added 
that overtime rates should apply for the 
hours actually worked in the case of a 
recall. 


Resolutions 


One of the resolutions adopted by the 
Committee called on the Governing Body to 
request the International Labour Office to 
undertake a study on wage and policy 
structure in the chemical industries. The 
resolution specified that the proposed study 
should be presented as part of the General 
Report to the Committee’s Seventh Session. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. 


The Board issued seven certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, ordered two 
representation votes, rejected one applica- 
tion for certification, and gave a decision 
on a request for review under Section 61(2) 
of the Act. 


During the month the Board received 
three applications for certification, one 
application for revocation of certification, 
and allowed the withdrawal of one applica- 
tion for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and labourers employed by Piette 
Transport Inc., Joliette, Que. (L.G., April, 
Dieta). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 91; Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union Local 
106; and General Truck Driver’s Local 938, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and mechanics employed by the 
Toronto Ottawa Valley Express Limited, 
Pembroke, Ont., working in and out of 
Pembroke and Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, 
Que. (L.G., April, p. 442). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union Local No. 880; General 
Drivers, Warehousemen & Helpers Local 
No. 979; Dairymen, Warehousemen, Car- 
tagemen, Truckers and Helpers Local No. 
987; General Teamsters Union Local No. 
181; Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 


Proceedings betore 
Labour Relations Board 


employees of Canadian Freightways Lim- 
ited, Calgary, Alta., working in and out 
of its terminals in Canada (L.G., April, 
p. 442). 

4. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers Local No. 987; 
General Teamsters Union Local No. 181; 
and Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, warehousemen, and garagemen 
employed by Millar & Brown Ltd., Cran- 
brook, B.C. (L.G., April, p. 442). 

5. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of diesel mechanics 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Que., in its Telecommunica- 
tions Department at various locations in 
Canada (L.G., April, p. 442). 

6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, on 
behalf of a unit of dock and warehouse 
employees of Overseas Transport Co. Ltd., 
employed on the company’s premises on 
the Fraser River in New Westminster, B.C. 
(L.G., April, p. 442). 

7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
ticket sales agents employed by Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., at Winnipeg, Man., and 
Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., May, p. 530). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers, Local No. 987 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, Tiger Transfer 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent, and Ron- 
ald Patterson, et al, interveners (L.G., April, 
p. 442). The Board directed that only the 
name of the applicant be on the ballot in 


_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continud in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the vote, which affected a unit of drivers, 
shopmen, and swampers (Returning Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union 
Local No. 848 of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, applicant, and Atlantic 
Television Co. Ltd. (CFXU-TV), Antigon- 
ish, N.S., respondent (L.G., May, p. 529) 
(Returning Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106; General Truck 
Driver’s Local 938; and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 
91, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicants, Taggart 
Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, 
and Taggart Service Limited Employees 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—tor incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industria] Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 










































Association, intervener (L.G., May, p. 529). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected in the representation 
vote taken by the Board. 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) of Act 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Baton Broadcasting Limited (formerly 
Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting Limited) 
(CFTO-TV), respondent (L.G., April, p. 
442). The Board granted the request for re- 
view with respect to the change in the 
name of the respondent but denied the re- 
quest that the Board’s order of April 10, 
1961 be varied to include the classification 
of rear-screen projectionist. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, and Building 
Material Employees Local Union No. 362; 
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General Drivers, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers Local No. 979; General Truck Drivers 
Union Local No. 938; Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union Local 605, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees, including 
owner-drivers, employed by Pacific Inland 
Express Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Hill the Mover (Canada) 


Limited, North Stoney Creek, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 


behalf of a unit of dock and shed employees 
employed by the Coastwise Pier Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
7. ls Pui.) 


Application for Revocation Received 


Lorne Shepherd, et al, applicant, Fron- 
tenac Broadcasting Company Limited, 
Kingston, Ont., respondent, and the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board on April 6, 1961 to the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada, in respect 
of a unit of employees employed by the 
company at CKWS-TV in Kingston, Ont. 
(L.G., June 1961, p. 566). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 501, applicant, 
and Coastwise Pier Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., May, p. 530) (for 
new application submitted since this with- 
drawal, see “Applications for Certification 
Received”, above). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Leamington Transport (Western) Lim- 
ited, Leamington, Ont., and Local 979 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). : 


2. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, Ont., and 
Motion Picture Studio Production Techni- 
cians, Local 873, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (Conciliation Officers: 
F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


3. Civil Service Association of Canada 
(Quebec Harbour Police), and National 
Harbours Board (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners Union, Local 802, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(L.G.oMiay;, ponS339. 
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2. Canadian National Railways, Mul- 
grave, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
CEG, May. aD.«) 23). 

3. Canadian Marconi Company (CFCF- 
TV) Montreal, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
May, p. 533). 

4. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Long 
Branch, Ont., and Canadian Guards Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., May, p. 533). 

5. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service) 
(Steward’s Department) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., March, p. 333). 

6. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Pur- 
sers and Radio Telegraph Operators) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., March, p. 
$33): 

7. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendant’s Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 158). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (C. H. Cates & Sons, M. R. 
Cliff, Deeks McBride, Gulf of Georgia 
Towing, Harbour Services, Kingcome Navi- 
gation Co., McKenzie Barge Co., Quat- 
sino Navigation and Straits Towing) Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
April, p. 444). 

2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Marine En- 
gineers Local 425 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 53). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Rio Algom Mines Limited 
(Nordic Division and Milliken Division) 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G., May, p. 533) was fully 
constituted in April with the appointment 
of Judge Hugh C. Arrell of Hamilton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Arrell was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, George 
S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., and David Archer, 
both of Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways; Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 


Midland Railway of Manitoba, and Sydney 
and Louisburg Railway Company, and the 
Negotiating Committee representing the 
Associated Non-Operating Unions (L.G., 
May, p. 533) was fully constituted in 
April with the appointment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice F. Craig Munroe of Van- 
couver as Chairman. Mr. Justice Munroe 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, A. G. Cooper, 
Q.C., Halifax, and David Lewis, Q.C., 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the companies and 
unions, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian National Railways, and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Sept. 1961, p. 922). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member companies), 
and Local 400 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L.G., May, p. 533). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

3. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (certain member companies in 
Quebec), and Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Feb., p. 158). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

4. Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Dominion Shipping Division, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Jan., p. 54). The text of the report is re- 
produced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


General Introduction 
Employees Concerned 


The conclusion of collective agreements 
affects the following groups of employees: 


1. Yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie 
and Mountain Regions, except yardmasters on 
former government railways south of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

2. Yardmasters, former Canadian Govern- 
ment railways south of St. Lawrence River, 
yard foremen, helpers and Switchtenders, At- 
lantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions 
combined yard service. 
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3. Conductors, assistant conductors, train 
baggagemen, and trainmen, Atlantic, St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions. 

4, Express messengers on Newfoundland Di- 
vision, Atlantic Region. 

5. Conductors, Prairie and Mountain Regions. 

6. Baggagemen, flagmen and trainmen, Prai- 
rie and Mountain Regions. 

7. Freight handlers LCL 
and Mountain Regions. 

8. Yard foremen, helpers and switchtenders, 
Prairie and Mountain Regions. 

9, Yardmen (foremen), yardman (helper) 
engineer and firemen, Ogden Point Dock, 
Victoria, B.C., Mountain Region. 

10. Conductors, trainmen, Thousand Islands 
Railroad Company, St. Lawrence Region. 


service, Prairie 
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INDEX TO REPORT OF BOARD 


General Introduction 
Chapter I—General Background 


Brotherhood Demands or Requests for Amendment 

Company Proposals for Revisions to Collective Agreement 
Chapter II—Method Adopted by Board for Making Report 
Chapter I]J—Main Brotherhood Proposals Except Wages 


Chapter IV—Ten Company Proposals 


Chapter V—Brotherhood Supplementary Proposals—Regional Rules 


A—Eastern Canada 


I—Supplementary Notices—Yard Service 
II—Supplementary Notices—Special to Yardmasters 
IiI—Supplementary Notices—Road Service 


B—Western Canada 
I—Supplementary Notices—Yard 


II—Supplementary Notices—Road Service (Western Canada) 


Chapter VI—Wages 
I—Productivity 
II—Restoration of Wage Differentials 
Views of Board Chairman 
Recommendation 
General Observations 


Net Result—Brotherhood Proposals; Company Proposals 


Minority Report 
The Problem of Wages 
Company Proposals 
Brotherhood Proposals 
“General Observations” 
Addendum 


Appearances for the Company 
Thomas A. Johnstone, 
Relations, Montreal, P.Q. 


Robert C. Sykes, Assistant Manager, Labour 
Relations, Montreal, P.Q. 

Pierre Taschereau, Assistant General Solici- 
tor. 

K. McReynolds, Labour Relations Assistant, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Maurice A. Cocquyt, Labour Relations Offi- 
cer, Winnipeg, Man. 


Ray St. Pierre, Labour Relations Assistant, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Manager, Labour 


Appearances at times for the Company 

W. T. Wilson, Vice President, Personnel & 
Labour Relations, Montreal, P.Q. 

E. L. Murray, Industrial Relations Research, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Graham MacDougall, Solicitor, Montreal, 
P.O. 


R. A. Bandeen, Economist, Montreal, P.Q. 


Appearances for the Brotherhood 


G. C. Gale, Vice President, Winnipeg, Man. 
W. P. Kelly, Vice President, Ottawa, Ont. 


F. A. O’Grady, General Chairman, Central 
Region, Toronto, Ont. 

P. LaRochelle, General Chairman, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Lines East, Quebec, 

Q 


EL C. Walsh, General Chairman, Western 
Region, Winnipeg, Man. 
D. Paltiel, Economist, Montreal, P.Q. 


G. McDevitt, Assistant General Chairman, 
Central Region, Toronto, Ont. 
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Appearances at times for the Brotherhood 

W. G. McGregor, Vice President 

J. Stoltz, Statistician 

C. W. Stanley, Manager, Schedule-Statistical 
Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio 

D. Romani, W. L. Appelquist and B. Theck, 
Assistants, Schedule-Statistical Bureau, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Introduction to Report 


This Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen met with the parties 
in Ottawa on August 24, September 29 and 
30 and October 20, 1961 and in Montreal 
on October 6, 27 and 28, November 9 and 
10, December 1, 2 and 3, 1961 and January 
5 and 6, February 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1962. 

In addition, the Chairman met with 
Senator Roebuck at Ottawa on March 23, 
1962 and with Mr. Meighen in Montreal 
on March 24, 1962 to discuss the recom- 
mendations to be made in this report. 

This Board greatly regrets that in spite 
of every effort it was unable to fulfil its 
primary function in arranging a settlement 
of the issues in dispute and so must make 
this report. 

For convenience this report is divided 
into separate chapters which deal with 
various phases. 
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CHAPTER I—GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Five Operating Regions 

Formerly there were three operating 
regions on the Canadian National Railways 
known as the Atlantic, Central and Western 
Regions, but the Central and Western 
Regions have now been divided into two 
regions each so that there are presently 
five operating regions as follows: Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie and 
Mountain Regions. 


Seven Collective Agreemenis Now Open 


This Board is primarily concerned with 
negotiations for the renewal of seven col- 
lective agreements all of which continued 
in effect until May 31, 1961 and with 
respect to which Notices of Revision were 
filed by the Brotherhood on April 1, 1961. 


These seven collective agreements are as 
follows: 

1. Eastern Agreement—covering the former 
Atlantic and Central Regions (now the At- 
lantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions) 
excluding Central Region lines in the U.S.A.) 
and relating to the classifications of conductors, 
assistant conductors, baggagemen, flagmen, 
brakemen, yardmasters and yardmen (yard 
foremen, helpers and switch tenders) totalling 
about 6,170 employees. 

2. Western Conductors’ Agreement—covering 
the former Western Region (now the Prairie and 
Mountain Regions) and relating to the classi- 
fication of conductors approximately 455 in 
number. 

3. Western Trainmen’s Agreement—covering 
the same area as No. 2 above and relating to 
the classifications of baggagemen, flagmen and 
brakemen, some 1260 in number. 

4. Western Yardmen’s Agreement—covering 
the same area as Nos. 2 and 3 above and re- 
lating to the classifications of Yardmen, i.e., 
yard foremen, helpers and switch tenders 
amounting to approximately 1155 employees. 





During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge John B. Robinson of 
Haileybury, Ont. He was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, T. R. Meighen, Q.C., of Montreal, 
and Hon. A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and_ union, 
respectively. 

‘he majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Meighen. The 
minority report was submitted by Senator 
Roebuck. Mr. Meighen also submitted an 
addendum. 

The majority and minority reports, to- 
ae with the addendum, are reproduced 
ere. 


| 
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5. Western Freight Handlers’ Agreement— 
covering the same areas as Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
above and relating to some 18 LCL freight 
handlers on passenger trains. 


6. Yardmasters’ Agreement—covering the 
whole Canadian National Railways system, i.e., 
all lines in Canada except for the former 
Canadian Government railway south of the St. 
Lawrence River and relating to the classifica- 
tions of yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 
amounting to some 320 in number. 


7. Express Messengers’ Agreement—covering 
the Newfoundland area only, which is part 
of the Atlantic Region, and relating to the 
classification of express messengers operating 
in passenger trains, some eight in number. 


All of the above mentioned employees 
are represented by the Brotherhood and 
total some 9,386 in number, which figure 
is based upon the average of 12 mid-month 
counts for the year 1960. 

This group of employees, 9,400 in round 
figures, represents approximately 10 per 
cent of the total labour force of the Com- 
pany (actual figure is approximately 9.8 
per cent) as compared with the 72 per cent 
of the total labour force represented by 
the largest group of Company employees 
known as the non-operating group. 


Brotherhood Demands or 
Requests for Amendment 
The Brotherhood demands may be classi- 
fied as follows: 
I. Initial Demands—General 
II. Initial Demands—Special 
III. Supplementary Proposals — Regional 
Rules. 
IV. Demands Deferred by Agreement. 


For reference purposes these demands 
are set out below in the above order. 


I. Initial Demands—General 


The Brotherhood has three general chair- 
men of whom the general chairman, Lines 
East represents the Atlantic Region, includ- 
ing Newfoundland; the general chairman, 
Central Region, represents the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes Region; and the general 
chairman, Western Region, represents the 
Prairie and Mountain Regions. 

The Notices of Revision of the collective 
agreements served upon the Company by 
these three general chairmen, which speci- 
fied the Brotherhood’s initial demands, were 
by and large the same. 

However, these demands varied somewhat 
depending upon what collective agreements 
were concerned and for convenience of 
reference the demands and the collective 
agreements to which they are applicable 
are set out here in tabular form. 
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CHART I—BROTHERHOOD INITIAL DEMANDS—GENERAL 


N.B. The order of listing of these demands has been altered in some cases to assist 


ip making comparisons. 
TABLE A 
Ten Initial Demands 
(Road Service) 
. Wages—18% increase. 
. Vacations—4 weeks after 20 years. 
. Statutory Holidays—add 1 to make 8. 
. Statutory Holidays—enlarge qualification. 


nA bh WN 


. Booking Rest—after 8 hours. 
. Interchangeable Rights. 


6 
7. No Material Change in Collective Agree- 
ment Without Mutual Consent. 


8. Guarantee—spare board 2000 miles per 
month. 


9. Lay Rule—payment after 12 hours. — 
10. Mileage Limitation. 


No comparable demand as Road Service 
is not paid on per diem basis. — 


TABLE C 
Five Initial Demands 
(Yardmaster Agreement) 


1. Wages. —> Same as 

2. Vacations. Table A, 

3. Statutory Holidays. items 1, 2 

4. No Material Change. 3 and 7 

5. Shift Differentials. —» Same as 
Table B, 
item 9 


Observations with Respect to Chart I— 
The following comments may assist in a 
consideration of Chart I: 


1. Table A lists the Brotherhood initial de- 
mands relating to road service and Table B lists 
the initial demands of the Brotherhood relating 
to yard service. 


2. The first seven demands listed are com- 
mon to both road and yard service and the 
eighth demand is for a guarantee for the spare 





TABLE B 
Nine Initial Demands 
(Yard Service) 


— Same as in Table A 


8. Same as in Table A except guarantee is 16 
days per month. 


No comparable demands as items 9 and 
10 of Table A only applicable to Road 
Service. 


9. Shift Differential 
afternoon shift—10¢ per hr. 
night shift—15¢ per hr. 





board in each case, but in the case of road 
service the guarantee requested is calculated 
on a mileage basis whereas in the case of 
yard service it is based upon a per diem basis. 


3. The demands for an improvement in the 
lay rule and for mileage limitation are peculiar 
to road service whereas the demand for shift 
differentials is peculiar to yard service. 


4. The reason for these differences is, of 
course, due to the fact that road service em- 
ployees are employed to move trains, that is, 
get them over the road as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, with due regard for safety, and conse- 
quently they are paid on a dual basis of pay, 
taking into account both the time worked and 
the mileage run. 


5. On the other hand, yard service employees 
are engaged in preparing trains for movement 
over the road and delivering cars to their final 
destination after arrival at the objective ter- 
minal, and accordingly they are paid on a per 
diem basis based upon an eight-hour work day 
and are paid overtime for time worked outside 
the daily limits. Also, yard service employees 
work upon a shift work basis which includes 
day, afternoon and night shifts. 


CHART JI-—APPLICATION OF INITIAL DEMANDS—GENERAL 


I—TEN INITIAL Collective 
DEMANDS No. Agreement 
Table A 1. Eastern 
(Road Agreement 
Service ) 
2. Western 
Agreement 
3. Western 
Agreement 
4. Freight 
Handlers’ 
Agreement 
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Regions Classifications 
Atlantic Conductors 
St. Lawrence Asst. Conductors 
Great Lakes Baggagemen 

Flagmen 
Brakemen 
Prairie — Conductors 
Mountain 
Prairie — Baggagemen 
Mountain Flagmen 
Brakemen 
Prairie | L.C.L. Freight 
Mountain Handlers on 
passenger 
trains 
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II—NINE INITIAL 


DEMANDS 
Table B 1. Eastern 
(Yard Agreement 
Service) 
5. Western 
Yardmen’s 
Agreement 
IYI—F ive INITIAL 
DEMANDS 
Table C 6. Yardmasters’ 
(Yardmasters) Agreement 





H—Initial Demands—Special 


In addition to the Brotherhood Initial 
Demands of a General Nature, set out in 
accompanying Chart I, the Brotherhood 
served notice on the Company of Two In- 
itial Demands of a more limited nature 
which are here referred to as Initial 
Demands—Special, and are as follows: 

1. Extension of Yardmasters’ Agreement to 
Cover Territory South of the St. Lawrence 
River—The proposal here is that the agree- 
ment covering rates of pay and working con- 
ditions of yardmasters and assistant yard- 
masters on lines in Canada (except former 
C.G. railways south of St. Lawrence River) 
be extended to include yardmasters and assist- 
ant yardmasters employed as such south of the 
St. Lawrence River on the Atlantic Region. 


2. Car Retarder Operators—The proposal is 
to revise the memorandum of agreement cover- 
ing car retarder operators and to discuss the 
amendments in conjunction with the notices 
served under existing agreements covering yard 
service employees. 


111—Brotherhood Supplementary 
Proposals—Regional Rules 


The Brotherhood demands referred to 
above as Initial Demands—General and 
Special, were all itemized in formal notices 
served by the Brotherhood upon the Rail- 
way on April 1, 1961. 


However in addition to these demands, 
during conferences or negotiations with the 
Railway in April 1961, the Brotherhood 
submitted to the Railway further proposals 
for revision of the regional rules which may 
be summarized as follows: 


East—Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions—Yard supplementary no- 
tice—22 proposals; yardmasters schedule 
rules—10 proposals; road schedule rules— 
25 proposals. 





Yardmasters* 
Yard Foremen** 
Yard Helpers** 
Switch Tenders** 


Yard Foremen 
Yard Heipers 
Switch Tenders 


Atlantic 
St. Lawrence 
Great Lakes 


Prairie | 
Mountain 


Yardmasters 
Asst. Yardmasters 


All lines in 
Canada 
except former 
C.G. lines 
South of St. 
Lawrence 


West—Prairie and Mountain Regions— 
Yard supplementary notice—20 proposals; 
road supplementary notice—17 proposals 
(conductors and trainmen). 


1V—Matters Deferred by Agreement o 
Parties 


By agreement of the parties it was decided 
to defer consideration of the following 
matters until the settlement of the main 
issues between the Railroad and the Brother- 
hood: 


1. Express messengers on Newfoundland 
Division, Atlantic Region—Four Brother- 
hood demands. 


2. Conductors, trainmen, Thousand _Is- 
lands Railroad Company, St. Lawrence 
Region—Four Brotherhood demands. 


3. Yardman (foreman), yardman (helper), 
engineer and fireman, Ogden Point Dock, 
Victoria, B.C.—Eight Brotherhood demands. 


Company Proposals for Revisions to 
Collective Agreement 


47 Company Proposals 


In May 1961, during negotiations between 
the parties, the Company submitted some 
47 proposals for revision of the various 
collective agreements as follows: 


1. East (Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions)—(a) Road service—14 pro- 
posals; (b) yard service—Six proposals. 


2. West (Prairie and Mountain Regions) 
—(a) Road service—12 proposals; (b) 
yard service—11 proposals. 

3. Miscellaneous—(a) Yardmasters’ sys- 


tem agreement—One proposal; (b) Express- 
men in Newfoundland Area—One proposal; 


*The yardmasters covered by the Eastern Agreement are only those on former C.G. lines south of the 
St. Lawrence; all other yardmasters are covered by the Yardmasters Agreement, No. 6 above. 

**Yard foremen, helpers and switchtenders in the East, (i.e, Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
Regions) do not have a separate collective agreement but are included in the Eastern Agreement covering 


road and yard service. 
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(c) L.C.L. freight handlers, passenger 
trains, Prairie and Mountain Regions—One 
proposal; (d) Ogden Point Dock, Victoria, 
B.C.—One proposal. 

However, for the purpose of its presenta- 
tion to this Conciliation Board, the Com- 
pany reduced its proposals from the 47 
mentioned above to 10 principal items 
which are listed below: 


Ten Remaining Company Proposals 

1. Work within switching 
wide—i.e., East and West. 

2. Car retarder operators’ agreement—West 
only, i.e., Prairie and Mountain Regions. 

3. Rotating spare board—West only, _Le., 
Prairie and Mountain Regions—yard service. 


limit—system 


4. Monthly guarantee—East only, i.e., At- 
lantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions— 
passenger trainmen. 

5. Third brakemen on freight trains—West 
only, i.e., Prairie and Mountain Regions—road 
service. 

6. Junction switching rule—West only, i.e., 
Prairie and Mountain Regions—road service. 

7. Trainmen switching at terminals—East 
only, i.e., Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions. 

8. Trainmen called for extra service—East 
only, ie., Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions. 

9. Trainmen on work train service released 
for Saturdays and Sundays—system wide, i.e., 
East and West. 

10. Compensation for deadheading—East 
only, i.e., Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions. 


CHAPTER II—METHOD ADOPTED BY BOARD FOR MAKING REPORT 


Necessity of Simplified Procedure 


It will be noted that Chapter I deals 
largely with a simple outline of the main 
proposals made by each party for revision 
of the various collective agreements and no 
attempt has been made to deal with the 
nature and implications of the proposals. 

Also, the supplementary proposals sub- 
mitted by the Brotherhood have been re- 
ferred to only in passing by specifying the 
number involved without indicating what 
these proposals actually are. 

Thus it is quite apparent that due to the 
number of issues involved, to say nothing 
of their nature or complexity, this Board 
must adopt some simplified method of 
procedure in writing this report in an 
attempt to avoid confusing the reader with 
a welter of detail. 

In this connection the task of the Board 
has been lightened by the action of the 
Company in withdrawing some 37 proposals 
for revision before the Board hearings com- 
menced. 

The Board Chairman had hoped that the 
Brotherhood would similarly withdraw 
many, if not all, of its Supplementary pro- 
posals—Regional rules—before the Board 
was required to write its report. 

However, the Brotherhood Committee 
would not agree to do this although it did 
agree, under considerable pressure from 
the Board Chairman, and for the purpose 
of facilitating a settlement only, to set 
aside most of the Supplementary proposals 
—Regional rules. 

As no settlement was obtained, the whole 
field of the supplementary proposals must 
be dealt with in this report although they 
cover a rather wide field, ranging from a 
proposal that the Company pay for clean- 
ing and repairing the standard watch of the 
employee to a request for a guaranteed 
wage agreement on the basis of supplemen- 
tary unemployment insurance. 
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Scheme Adopted for Board Report 


It is proposed to separate the Brother- 
hood proposals into three main divisions 
and deal separately with each as follows: 


a. Main Brotherhood Proposals—Refer- 
ence to Chart I of Chapter I will indicate 
that in its Initial Demands—General, the 
Brotherhood has 10 proposals relating to 
road service, eight of which relate to yard 
service as well, and there is also one 
proposal peculiar to yard service, viz., shift 
differentials. 


In addition there are two [Initial De- 
mands—Special, which are the proposal for 
the extension of yardmasters’ agreement to 
cover territory south of the St. Lawrence 
River and the car retarder operators’ pro- 
posal. 

To these may be added four proposals 
taken from the Supplementary Proposals— 
Regional rules, viz.: health and welfare, 
yardmen’s vacation benefits, composite serv- 
ice and revision of questions and answers to 
Article 147. 


The above Brotherhood proposals, which 
total 17 in number, may be referred to as 
the Main Brotherhood Proposals and are 
listed here for reference purposes as fol- 
lows: 


1. Wages 

2. Vacations—4 weeks after 20 years 

3. Statutory Holidays—add 1 to make 8 

4, Statutory Holidays—enlarge qualification 

5. Booking Rest—after 8 hours 

6. Interchangeable Rights 

7. No Material Change without Mutual 
Consent 

8. Guarantees—Spare Board—road 2,000 


miles per month; yard, 16 days per month 
9. Lay Rule—payment after 12 hours 
10. Mileage Limitation 
11. Shift Differentials—yard only 


12. Extension of Yardmasters’ 
South of St. Lawrence River 


Agreement 
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13. Car Retarder Operator 

14. Heaith and Welfare 

15. Yardmen’s Vacation Benefits 
16. Composite Service 


17. Revision of Questions and Answers to 
Article 147—East only. 


For the sake of convenience it is pro- 
posed to deal separately with the question 
of wages which will be considered in some 
detail in the final stage of this report. 


b. Brotherhood Supplementary Proposals 
—Regional Rules—These consist of some 
57 proposals concerning the East (Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions) 
and some 37 proposals relating to the West 
(Prairie and Mountain Regions). 

However, many of these proposals are 
common to the East and West, reducing 
the number to receive separate consideration 
from 94 to approximately 53 proposals of 
which four have been included in (a) 
preceding. 


The remaining Brotherhood Supplemen- 
tary proposals—Regional rules, some 49 in 
number, will be dealt with in a separate 
chapter of this report. 


c. Company Proposals—The 10 Company 
proposals which are set out in Chapter I 
will all be considered and dealt with in a 
chapter of this report dealing solely with 
Company proposals. 


d. Summary—Accordingly, the proposals 
put before this Board by the parties will be 
dealt with as follows: 


Chapter Three—Main Brotherhood Pro- 
posals except Wages 
Chapter Four —Ten Company Proposals 
Chapter Five —Brotherhood Supplemen- 
tary Proposals 
—Regional Rules 


Chapter Six —Wages. 


CHAPTER III—MAIN BROTHERHOOD PROPOSALS EXCEPT WAGES 


Introduction 


These main Brotherhood proposals, except wages, are 16 in number and will be 


dealt with in the following order: 


Proposal Subject 


1. Vacations 


2. Statutory Holidays 


—4 weeks after 20 years. 


Service to Which 
Applicable 


Road and Yard 


Details 


—one additional paid holiday for 
Yard Service. 


Yard 


eight paid holidays for Road 


Service. 


loo 


. Statutory Holidays 


Road 


—in the event a statutory holiday 


falls on an employee’s assigned 
day off or while on annual vaca- 
tion, he will be allowed an addi- 


tional day off with pay. 


4. Booking Rest 


5. Held Away From Home Terminal 
(Lay Rule) 


6. Interchangeable Rights 


— amend 
provide payment after 12 hours 
instead of 16 hours. 


Road and Yard 


— Road and Yard Service employees 
may book rest after 8 hours. 


Road and Yard 
excessive lay rules to 


Road only 


——add rule to provide for inter- 


changeable rights for Road and 
Yard service employees subject 
to approval by individual General 


Committees. 


7. Guarantees 


Road and Yard 


—for spare Trainmen of 2000 miles 


per month. 
for spare Yardmen of 16 days 


per month. 


8. Mileage Limitations 


Road and Yard 


—a mileage limitation for Road 


service employees to be policed 
by the Company and _ records 


maintained by _ the 


Company. 


Mileage to be established by re- 


9. Shift Differentials 


spective General Committees. Road only 
— Yardmen and Yardmasters to be 

paid a shift differential, after- 

noon shift 10¢ per hour, night 

shift 15¢ per hour. Yard only 
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10. No Material Change 


—contracts to contain clause that 


no material change or alteration 


of 


conditions of 


employment 


shall be made during the currency 
of the contracts unless mutually 


agreed to by both parties. 
11. Extension of Yardmasters’ Agreement— that 


the Agreement 


Road and Yard 
covering 


Yardmasters and Assistant Yard- 
masters on lines in Canada be 
extended to include Yardmasters 
and Assistant Yardmasters South 


of the St. Lawrence River, At- 
lantic Region. 


—revise Memorandum of Agree- 


12. Car Retarder Operators 


Yard, ‘ 
Atlantic Region 


ment covering Car Retarder Op- 


erators. 
—that the entire cost of Health and 


13. Health and Welfare 


Yard 


Welfare be borne by the Railway. 
Contributions to continue while 


the employee is on Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


the Yardmen’s 
Agreement be the Agreement in 


14. Yardmen’s Vacation Benefits 


— that 


Road and Yard 
Vacation 


effect prior to 1958, with amend- 
ment to provide for the extended 


15. Composite Service 


period of vacations. Yard 
__a rule to provide that all straight 

time shifts worked as Yardmaster 

and/or Yardman will be counted 

to make up the 5-day work week. Yard 


16. Revision of Questions and Answers 
to Article 147—East only. 


The order in which these proposals are 
set out above differs slightly from the order 
used for listing these proposals in Chapter 
I but is selected here because, in general, 
it follows the order in which these proposals 
were dealt with in the presentation to and 
negotiations before this Board. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 1—Four Weeks 
Vacation With Pay After 20 Years 


This proposal is applicable to all em- 
ployees represented by the Brotherhood and 
thus covers all road and yard service and 
is system wide in application. 

The present qualifying period for four 
weeks vacation is 35 years but the Com- 
pany had completed settlements before this 
Board commenced its hearings which 
accorded other employees four weeks paid 
vacation after a qualifying period of 25 
years. 

This Board recommends that the present 
qualifying period of four weeks vacation be 
reduced from 35 years to 25 years. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 2—Statutory 
Holidays—One Additional Day for Yard 
Service, Eight Paid Holidays for Road 
Service 
As at present, yard service employees 

have seven paid holidays whereas road 

service employees have none; this proposal 
will be considered separately in respect to 
each service. 
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a. Yard Service Employees—Yard serv- 
ice employees now have seven paid statu- 
tory holidays and this appears to be the 
same number as is enjoyed by the non- 
operating employees including the main- 
tenance of way employees of this Com- 
pany. 

The figures submitted by the Brotherhood 
clearly indicate that the majority of plant 
employees in manufacturing in Canada 
receive eight or more paid holidays, but 
such is certainly not the case in railway 
transportation nor in certain other fields, 
e.g., metal mining in Canada, where the 
majority receives less than eight paid holi- 
days. 

In the field of transportation in Canada, 
excluding air transport, trucking and serv- 
ices incidental to water transport (for the 
reasons given below), the figures are rather 
inconclusive. 

For example, in urban and suburban 
passenger transport, some 72 per cent of 
the non-operating employees apparently 
received eight or more paid holidays, yet 
in interurban bus and coach transport some 
71 per cent of the non-operating employees 
receive one to seven paid holidays. . 

The reason air transport is excluded is 
that the Canadian National Railways has 
informed the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa that the figures in the 1960 survey 
as to air transport are not accurate. Truck- 
ing and services incidental to water trans- 
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port are excluded because they would 
appear to have less relation to railway 
‘transportation than urban and suburban 
passenger transport or interurban bus and 
coach transport. 

One factor, which should be given some 
consideration, is that the cost to the Com- 
pany for an extra paid holiday would ap- 
pear to be considerably greater than in 
most manufacturing plants for two reasons: 

1. The railroad as a common carrier is re- 
quired to operate on all statutory holidays so 
that the extra paid holiday would mean not 


only an extra day’s pay for all employees in 
yard service, whether they worked or not, 


but, in addition, the payment of premium rates 
to all yard service employees required to work 
on Remembrance Day (November 11) or 
whatever other day was selected as the eighth 
paid holiday. 

2. Apart altogether from the premium rates 
required to be paid for work performed on 
the statutory holiday, in maintaining the 
operation of the railroad on the eighth statu- 
tory holiday, the cost to the Company of the 
extra day’s pay would, in all probability, be 
considerably greater than the cost to plants 
engaged in manufacturing generally. 

This statement is based upon the figures 
set out in tabular form following—all of 
which are taken from figures supplied to this 
Board by the brotherhood as indicated in the 
footnotes. 


TABLE A—AVERAGE HourLy EARNINGS 
Male Wage Earners, Durable Goods, Manufacturing and C.N.R. Yard Service 


No. Employed 


Average Hourly Earnings, Male Wage Earners in Durable 


Goods Manufacturing Industries .................. 


C.N.R.—Average Hourly Earnings 


Yard . Porematiese 5... 2h eee tt! 
Yard. Helperise dca ee ee 


Switchtender 





Sources: 


1961 (May) by CNR, 1959 
CS $2.036 (a) 
1961 
ie ee 59| 1160] 
yee aa 2.36] (b) 2553] (c) 
rina Wen et 01| 241] 


(a) Brotherhood Main Brief, C.N.R.—Restoration of Wage Differentials—Table XT. 
(6) Brotherhood Main Brief, C.N.R.—Restoration of Wage Differentials—Table XIII. 
(c) Brotherhood Main Brief, C.N.R.—History of Dispute, page 21. 


The above figures suggest that the 
weighted average of the average hourly 
earnings for the yard service classifications 
shown on the Canadian National Railways 
amounted to $2.40 in the year 1961. 

It is not suggested that this figure is 
strictly accurate because, for one thing, it 
uses a 1959 figure for the numbers em- 
ployed in the three yard classifications 
concerned. 

Nevertheless, whatever the correct figure 
for the weighted average hourly earnings 
of the three classifications of yard service 
shown may actually be, it is bound to be 
close enough to $2.40 per hour to support 
the conclusion set out in (2) above. 

It may be noted here that the Department 
of Labour Survey figures quoted by the 
Brotherhood in its brief show that in 1960 
in Canada, 97 percent of all employees in 
railway transport, other than the running 
trades (who had none) received one to 
seven paid holidays, one per cent received 
eight paid holidays and two per cent re- 
ceived none. 

Reference may also be made to the fact 
that the non-operating group of employees, 
that represents about 72 per cent of the 
total employees of this Company and is 
probably of the order of 68,000 to 69,000 
employees, now have seven paid statutory 
holidays, but apparently has made no pro- 
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posal for any addition in its current nego- 
tiations with this Company. 


Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
the Board Chairman has come to the con- 
clusion that this Board would not be justi- 
fied in recommending the addition of an- 
other paid statutory holiday to the seven 
already in effect in yard service. 


b. Road Service Employees—Road service 
employees do not now have any paid statu- 
tory holidays and the Brotherhood proposal 
is that they be provided with eight paid 
holidays. 


It appears that the only operating em- 
ployees on the Canadian National Railways 
who now have paid statutory holidays are 
those who are generally assigned to an 
eight-hour day, five-day week, who are em- 
ployed in yard service and paid upon an 
hourly basis—e.g., locomotive engineers in 
yard service. 


Train crews are engaged in passenger or 
freight service with the passenger assign- 
ments generally arranged so that a crew 
leaves home one day, returns the next day, 
and then has a period of leisure varying 
from one to three days depending upon the 
frequency of train service and the mileage 
accumulated on each trip. The days on 
which the train crews will work vary from 
two out of three to two out of five. 
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Regular freight assignments are similar 
to passenger assignments, but generally the 
mileage per trip is less and the requirement 
of working two days out of every three is 
more common. 

Crews working out of a freight pool op- 
erate on a first-in, first-out basis with con- 
siderable fluctuation in the frequency of the 
trips, depending on the traffic. 

Due to the dual basis of pay based upon 
mileage and/or time involved, the train 
crews are paid on what is similar to a 
piece work basis and it is said to be not 
uncommon for road crews to earn two basic 
days pay in a calender day and to work on 
about 20 days per month. 

In 1960 the average hours worked per 
week by train crews was as follows: passen- 
ger crews—39.5 hours, freight crews—34.5 
hours. 

It is said, and not denied, that neither of 
the two major railroads in Canada provides 
road service employees with any paid statu- 
tory holidays nor, apparently, does any 
major railroad in the U.S.A. do so. 

Also, a similar request for paid statutory 
holidays for the locomotive engineers was 
turned down by the Anderson Conciliation 
Board report in the current dispute with 
respect to both major Canadian railroads. 

Recommendation—For the above rea- 
sons, this Board does not recommend the 
proposal of the Brotherhood for the grant- 
ing of any paid statutory holiday to the 
road service employees of this Company. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 3—Statutory 
Holidays—Enlarged Qualification 


The Brotherhood proposal is as follows: 


“In the event a statutory holiday falls on an 
employee’s assigned day off or while on an- 
nual vacation, he will be allowed an additional 
day off with pay. If the Company is unable 
to grant this day within 10 days of the statu- 
tory holiday, the employees will receive an 
additional day’s pay at pro rata rate. Payment 
for statutory holidays to apply to all yardmen 
and yardmasters and yard men, including those 
on the spare board who are available for duty. 
Also to provide when statutory holiday falls 
on Sunday, Monday will be observed for 
contract purposes.” 


This proposal that covers both road and 
yard service and is system wide in scope, 
is designed to secure four objectives, viz.: 


i. An extra day off with pay when a paid 
statutory holiday falls on an employee’s as- 
signed day off while he is on annual vacation. 

ii. An additional day’s pay where time off 
with pay cannot be granted within 10 days 
of the paid statutory holiday. 

iii. To obtain payment for statutory holidays 
for all road and yard service employees, in- 
cluding those on the spare board who are 
available for duty even though they do not 
work on the statutory holiday. 

iv. To provide that when the statutory holi- 
day falls on a Sunday, Monday will be ob- 
served as a holiday. 
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Each of these four aspects of this pro- 
posal will be dealt with separately in the 
same order as listed above. 

i. An Extra Day off with Pay when a 
Paid Statutory Holiday falls on an Em- 
ployee’s Assigned Day Off or while he is 
on Annual Vacation—The fact that the non- 
operating group of employees enjoys addi- 
tional payment for statutory holidays, that 
coincide with assigned rest days or the 
vacation period, provides support for this 
request. 


However, the Company contends that, 
generally (with the exception of the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers), contracts, with 
non-operating unions, recognize the prin- 
ciple that not more than one employee 
should receive holiday payment for the 
same shift or assignment. This is carried 
out by not providing any relief for the 
absent employee and thus avoiding the 
pyramiding of costs. 

On the other hand, the Company sub- 
mits that, as a general rule, relief must be 
provided for yard service employees, so 
that, if the Brotherhood proposal is 
accepted, this would result in statutory 
holiday pay both for the employee work- 
ing as well as the employee not working. 

And, indeed, if the regular job holder 
was on vacation when a statutory holiday 
occurred, and the holiday coincided with 
the rest day of the assignment, three em- 
ployees would be entitled to the pay for 
the holiday, vizi—the regular job holder 
on vacation, the relief man on his rest 
day and the swing relief man who would be 
working the assignment. 

Although railroad telegraphers do get 
added pay for statutory holidays that fall on 
rest days or during vacation, and, in their 
case, relief is provided, yet their system of 
wage payment and working rules are some- 
what different, as they are monthly rated 
employees. 

ii. An Additional Day’s Pay where Time 
Off with Pay cannot be granted within 10 
days of the Paid Statutory Holiday—As far 
as I can recollect no attempt was made by 
the Brotherhood to support this aspect of 
this proposal. 

iii. Obtain Payment for Statutory Holi- 
days for all Road and Yard Service Em- 
ployees, including those on the Spare Board 
who are available for Duty even though 
they do not work on the Statutory Holiday 
—I have no recollection of any serious 
attempt by the Brotherhood to support this 
aspect of this proposal. 

iv. Provide that when the Statutory Holi- 
day falls on a Sunday, Monday will be 
observed as a Holiday—In support of this 
aspect of the proposal the Brotherhood 
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referred to a 1960 survey of Canadian 
manufacturing plants which indicated that 
when a statutory holiday falls on a Sunday, 
47 per cent of the employees worked in 
plants where the paid holiday was observed 
on a working day. 

On the other hand, the Company sub- 
mitted that for many years it had observed 
government policy in respect to the observ- 
ance of statutory holidays, and referred to 
the following language as being commonly 
found in agreements between the Company 
and unions, including this Brotherhood: 
“Provided that when any of the above 
holidays fall on Sunday the day substituted 
by the Federal Government shall be ob- 
served.” 

The language quoted above appears in 
the yard portion of the Eastern Agreement 
(Atlantic and Central Regions) between 
this Company and this Brotherhood. 


Recommendation—This Board considers 
that the Brotherhood has failed to establish 
that there are substantial grounds warrant- 
ing the recommendation of this proposal 
in respect to any of the four aspects which 
are referred to above. 

Accordingly, this Board does not recom- 
mend the adoption of this proposal for the 
enlargement of present qualifications for 
statutory holiday pay. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 4—Booking 
Rest.—Road and Yard Service Employees 
may book Rest after Eight Hours 


This proposal is system wide covering 
both road and yard service from coast to 
coast. The present rules provide for book- 
ing rest after 12 hours in both road and 
yard service. 

The Eastern rules for road and yard 
service are as follows: 

Article 50(a)— 

“Trainmen who have been on duty twelve 
(12) hours or more will have the right to book 
rest at any point on the road, and will resume 
duty when rest period has expired. Men to -be 
judges of their own conditions.” 

And Article 117(b)— 

“Yardmen on single crew engines will have 
the privilege of booking rest after they have 
been on duty twelve (12) hours.” 


And there are similar rules in the Western 
agreements covering both road and yard 
service. 


In support of the proposal the Brother- 
hood submits that: 


1. The present rules as to booking rest were 
instituted many years ago when the basic day 
for road and yard service was 12 hours. 

2. The present basic day of eight hours has 
been in effect for 40 years. 

3. All steam locomotives have now been re- 
placed by Diesel-electric locomotives and trains 
are now longer, heavier and operate at greater 
speed, causing greater fatigue and strain for 
the crews and increasing the hazards. 
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4. Yard work is speeded up due to diesel 
yard engines, modern electronic yards, etc., 
with resulting fatigue, strain and hazard for 
yard service employees. 

5. The current speed-up will accelerate as 
time goes and and the proposed change will 
protect the employees being required to work 
excessive hours. 


In opposition to the proposal the Com- 
pany stresses the following points: 


1. The present rules provide for the men to 
be judges of their own condition. 


2. Railroad experience is that in many cases 
employees have booked rest for reasons other 
than fatigue. 


3. Many employees, on arrival at a terminal 
after six or seven hours on duty, do not book 
rest, as they are entitled to do under the 
rules, but start the homebound trip within 
two hours, thus “doubling the road.” 

4. It is common practice for the Brother- 
hood representatives to request the Company 
to adjust regular assignments so the employees 
may “double back” at the turnaround point, 
or to reduce the lay-over time between trips. 

5. In yard service eight hours is a normal 
day’s work and more than eight hours are 
required only in emergency situations, such as 
shortage of staff, shippers requiring expedited 
service, trains running late, etc. 

6. Yard service employees normally work 
an eight-hour day, 40-hour week, which is the 
same as obtains in industry generally. 

7. Generally speaking, employees in industry 
do not have an unqualified right to refuse to 
work overtime scheduled by an employer; yet, 
if the proposal is granted, it would give such 
unqualified right to each employee, represented 
by this Brotherhood, contrary to general in- 
dustrial practice. 

8. The major improvements in the road beds, 
in signalling and centralized traffic control, 
end-to-end and wayside radio, and use of 
diesel power, and other improvements in rail- 
way operating facilities, have not increased 
the strain and fatigue of the road and yard 
crews, but, on the contrary, have greatly re- 
duced hazards, made the work less physically 
demanding, and safer and easier all around. 

9. In the case of road crews, these im- 
provements have enabled them to accumulate 
more mileage, in less time, thus appreciably 
increasing their earnings, and their leisure 
time. 

10. If a road crew completes a trip in, say, 
four hours, the company has no right to put 
the crew to work for four additional hours, 
to fill out the eight-hour period, accordingly, 
the road crew should have no right to refuse 
duty, by booking rest after the lapse of eight 
hours, if the trip is not completed. 

11. Apart from the above, the Company 
considers the proposal is not designed to pro- 
vide additional rest for the employees, but is 
actually designed to prevent running through 
terminals, i.e., operating over two subdivisions. 

12. As the proposal is framed, any one mem- 
ber of a crew, after eight hours on duty, could 
tie up any train at any location by simply 
advising the despatcher that he had decided 
to book rest. 

13. If safety is the concern of the Brother- 
hood, it may apply to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, which has power under section 
290 (1) (j) of the Railway Act to limit or 
regulate the hours of duty of any employees, 
with a view to the safety of the public and of 
the employees. 
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It might be mentioned that this Board 
understands that the present rules providing 
for booking rest after eight hours are in 
effect for all running trades on the major 
railroads in Canada. 

Also, a similar proposal by the locomo- 
tive engineers was turned down by the 
Anderson Conciliation Board dealing with 
the current dispute between both major 
Canadian railroads and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


Recommendation—The Brotherhood has 
failed to satisfy this Board that the present 
rest rule does not adequately provide for 
a reasonable degree of rest for the em- 
ployees in road and yard service. 

In addition, the proposed change in the 
rule might very well substantially restrict 
the efforts of the Company to carry out 
its operations in an efficient manner. 

Accordingly, this Board finds that there 
is no justification for recommending any 
changes in the presently existing rest rules. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 5—Held away 
from Home Terminal 


Proposal: “Amend excessive lay rules to 
provide payment after 12 hours instead of 
16 hours.” This proposal is applicable to 
road service only and is system wide, i.e., 
applicable coast to coast to all road service 
employees in unassigned service. 


In the Eastern Agreement the present rule 
reads in part as follows: 
paces 25—Held Away from Home Term- 
inal— 

Trainmen in unassigned service held at 
other than their home terminal longer than 
16 hours, without being called for duty, will 
be paid one-eighth (4) of the daily rate per 
hour (at the rate applicable to the service 
last performed) for the first eight (8) hours 
in each subsequent twenty-four (24) hours 
thereafter, time to be computed from the time 
crew goes off duty, until the time required to 
report for duty prior to the departure of the 
train on which they resume duty.” 


The Western Agreements covering road 
service include rules of a similar nature. It 
will be noted that the present rules oper- 
ate so that payment for time held away 
from home terminal begins after 16 hours 
and continues on the basis of eight hours 
pay in each 24 hours. 

The Brotherhood supports its request for 
a reduction from 16 hours to 12 hours as 
follows: 


1. The 16-hour provision is archaic in this 
day and age. 

2. The reduction to 12 is required to protect 
road service employees against excessive lay- 
over at other than home terminals with con- 
sequent loss of earnings and unwarranted 
expense. 

3. Through efficient operation the Company 
can reduce to a minimum the application of 
the penalty provisions of the rule and reduce 
the employee’s expenses. ~ 
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4. In no other class of employment can 
men be held without pay, at their own ex- 
pense, miles from home, denied the use of 
their time and held subject to the call of 
their employer. 


_ 5. With steam supplanted by diesel locomo- 
tives, the train service employees are held for 
longer periods at away from home terminals. 


6. With diesel power, trains are longer and 
heavier, and crews are held at the away from 
home terminal for accumulation of tonnage, 
so that less trains may be operated, which 
operates to the advantage of the railway, but 
to the disadvantage of the employee. 


7. The yearly expense to the employee for 
lodging and meals at the away from home 
terminal ranges from $695.00 to $950.00, which 
is excessive and is due to these employees 
being held away from home for excessive 
times. 


8. Any lay-away in excess of 12 hours with- 
out pay is a requirement that the employees 
subsidize the railway. 


9. The purpose of the proposal is not to 
obtain extra payment, but, to force the Com- 
pany to get the employees back home, and 
eliminate long lay-overs at away from home 
terminals, with resultant excessive expenses 
for the employees. 


The Company opposed the proposal of 
the Brotherhood upon the following grounds: 


1. Unassigned service is generally operated 
by road crews from a pool or spare board 
on a “first-in first-out” basis. Traffic offering 
varies considerably from time to time and 
place to place, so it is not always possible to 
provide short lay-over periods for the crews. 


2. Irregularity of traffic flow brought about 
the adoption of the present rule, which re- 
quires payment after 16 hours, upon an 
hourly basis, so that payment of a basic day is 
provided for each 24 hour cycle held away 
from home _ terminal. 


3, The pay, provided for by the rule, is 
paid for non-productive time, because the men 
are not on duty during the lay-away period, 
and they perform no work. 


4. The Company denies that the men are 
frequently held for more than a day at a 
time, and the fact is, that seldom are road 
crews held at the away from home terminal, 
for even 24 hours, without being called for 
duty. 

5. The proposal completely ignores the fact 
that several basic days pay may be earned, 
from the time the train crew leaves home, until 
its return, e.g., (two examples were given but 
the first only is shown here): 


Aug. 4/61, No. 407—Joffre to Montreal— 
on duty Joffre 7.45 p.m., off duty Montreal 
3.20 a.m., Aug. 5. Elapsed time, 7 hours, 35 
minutes—paid 197 miles. 


Aug. 5/61, No. 407—Montreal to Joffre— 
on duty 10.15 p.m., off duty Joffre 6.00 a.m., 
Aug. 6. Elapsed time, 7 hours, 45 minutes, 
paid 198 miles. 


Held away time at Montreal—18 hours 55 
minutes—2 hours 55 minutes payable under 
present lay rule = 37 miles. Total elapsed time 
Joffre to Montreal and return—34 hours 15 
minutes (including lay-over). Each crew 
member paid for 197 plus 198 plus 37 (lay- 
over) miles = 432 miles. Conductor was paid 
$63.49 for 432 miles and each brakeman was 
paid $55.74. 
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6. In the above example, the total elapsed 
time from the time the train crew left Joffre, 
until it returned to Joffre, amounted to 34 
hours and 15 minutes, of which 15 hours and 
20 minutes was time actually spent while 
travelling on the road and 18 hours and 55 
minutes were spent at Montreal, at the held 
away from home terminal. 


7. If the Brotherhood proposal as to ex- 
cessive lay-over were adopted, it would require 
additional payment of four hours to each 
member of the train crew, representing an 
extra payment of $7.21 to the conductor, for 
a total for the trip of $70.70 and, an extra 
payment to each brakeman of $6.32, for a 
total of $62.06 each. 


8. These extra payments, required by the 
proposal for revision, represent an increase of 
over 11 per cent to be added to what are, 
already, very substantial earnings. 


9. The Company denies the Brotherhood 
statement that the introduction of diesel power 
has resulted in train service employees being 
held for longer periods away from home. 


10. The speed of freight trains has certainly 
increased from the order of 16 miles per hour 
to more than 20 miles per hour, but this has 
meant more time at home for the road crews 
and not less time. 


11. The Company takes issue with the 
Brotherhood statement that the yearly expenses 
of road freight train crews range from $695.00 
to $950.00 because, in most cases, the Com- 
pany provides cabooses or sleeping quarters, 
and the crews can “cook up” in the cabooses 
if they desire to reduce expenses. 


12. In any event, such expenses do not repre- 
sent a complete loss as they may be claimed 
as deductions for income tax purposes, 

This Board understands that the payment 
after 16 hours in the present held away 
from home terminal rule is the standard 
provision not only on both major Canadian 
railroads but also on all major railroads in 
North America. 


It is noted also that the Anderson Concili- 
ation Board, in dealing with a similar re- 
quest for reduction to 12 hours for un- 
assigned service, in the current engineers’ 
dispute with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway, re- 
fused to recommend any reduction in the 
16 hours provision for unassigned service. 


The Anderson Board did recommend 
certain changes in the B.L.E. Western con- 
tract, to make it uniform with the B.L.E. 
Eastern agreement, in regard to held away 
from home terminals, but this was in re- 
spect to engineers on assigned runs only. 


Needless to say, this Board is not con- 
cerned with assigned runs, as the Brother- 
hood proposal before this Board deals with 
time held away from home terminals in 
respect to unassigned service only. 


Recommendation—This Board is not con- 
vinced that the replacement of the steam 
locomotive by diesel-electric motive power 
has increased the time away from home of 
the average road crew on unassigned service. 
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Nor does this Board consider that any 
other substantial grounds have been ad- 
vanced which would warrant a recom- 
mendation to change a rule that appears to 
be of almost universal application in the 
railroad industry in Canada and the United 
States of America. 


Consequently, this Board does not see 
fit to recommend the adoption of the 
Brotherhood proposal or any modification 
of the present lay rules in respect to train- 
men in unassigned service. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 6—Interchange- 
able Rights 


Proposal: “Rule to provide for inter- 
changeable rights for road and yard service 
employees subject to approval by individual 
general committees.” This proposal covers 
both road and yard service and is system 
wide. 


Articles 126 and 131 of the Eastern 
Agreement, that covers road and yard serv- 
ice, already provides for interchangeable 
seniority rights between road and yard 
service on the Atlantic Region. 


The Company has indicated that as a 
general principle it is willing to consider 
the adoption of interchangeable rights, with 
certain reservations and on the express con- 
dition that the Brotherhood will extend 
concessions in respect to Company proposal 
Number 1. 


The reservations by the Company con- 
sist of two matters, viz.: 

1. The Company is unwilling to agree to 
the adoption of interchangeable rights for 
road and yard service employees if it is to 
be subject to the approval of individual general 
committees. In other words, the Company in- 
sists that any change be uniform and be made 
on a system basis. 


2. That, because of particular conditions 
obtaining in Montreal and Toronto (each of 
which constitutes a separate seniority dis- 
trict), these terminals should continue as sepa- 
rate seniority districts and be excluded from 
the interchangeable rights provisions. 


Recommendation—This Board considers 
that there is a measure of agreement be- 
tween the parties as to the desirability of 
the introduction of interchangeable rights 
for road and yard service upon a system 
wide basis. This matter will be further 
dealt with when consideration is given to 
Company proposal Number 1. 

(See “Special Note Covering Interchange- 
able Rights” in Chapter IV.) 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 7—Guarantees 
Proposal: “Guarantee for spare roadmen 
of 2000 miles per month”; “Guarantee for 
spare yardmen of 16 days per month.” This 
proposal covers road and yard service and 
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is system wide in its application. The 
present provisions with respect to spare 
boards read in part as follows: 


Eastern Agreement 

Article 77. “A conductors’ spare board will 
be established at terminals where the earnings 
of conductors on such board will approximate 
not less than the equivalent of 2,600 miles per 
month at through freight rates.” 

Article 78. ““Trainmen on the spare board 
will run first-in first-out, and those who lose 
their turn by not being available when called 
will drop to the foot of the spare board. . .” 

Article 137. “‘A yard foremen’s spare board 
will be established at points where the earn- 
ings of the yard foreman on such board will 
approximate not iess than the equivalent of 10 
days per semi-monthly checking period (15th 
and end of month) at yard foreman’s rate.” 

“A yard helper’s spare board will be estab- 
lished at points where the earnings of yard 
helpers on such boards will approximate not 
less than the equivalent of eight days per 
semi-monthly checking period (15th and end 
of month) at yard helper’s rate.” 

Western Agreements 

Article 5, Rule 23. “No more conductors 
will be kept on spare board than it can be 
reasonably expected will make a fair monthly 
wage.” 

Article 5, Rule 26(4) Schedule agreement 
applicable to baggagemen, flagmen and brake- 
men. “The local officers and local chairmen 
will jointly regulate the spare board, so that 
the earnings of spare men will approximate 
not less than the equivalent of two thousand 
(2,000) miles per month at through freight 
rates.” 


The rules quoted above provide for regu- 
lation of the spare boards but do not con- 
stitute guarantees. 


In support of its proposal for the guaran- 
tees requested the Brotherhood urged the 
following: 


1. Schedule agreements in several regions 
contain rules providing monthly guarantees 
for regularly assigned conductors and _train- 
men in passenger, way treight, work, con- 
struction, mixed train service and in some 
cases in yard service. 

_2. Conductors and trainmen in regularly as- 
signed passenger, way freight and mixed train 
service, that is, service having fixed and definite 
starting times, know exactly when they must 
report for duty, unless some unforeseen circum- 
stance arises. 

3. The same is true to a more or less extent 
in work and construction service and in yard 
service where employees have a definite start- 
ing time. 

4. However, employees in both train and 
yard service marked up on the spare board are 
subject to call at any hour of the day or night. 

5. Employees on the spare board, after they 
have had their rest, must be available for call 
at any time at their normal stopping place. 
If they want to visit somebody, they are re- 
quired to call the railway and advise where 
they will be. If they want to leave the vicinity 
when at an away-from-home point, they must 
secure permission to do so. 

6. The employee on the spare board may 
be called at any time around the clock but 
whatever the time the call may come, he must 
be available. This uncertainty seriously affects 
family life. 
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7. These employees are not compensated for 
holding themselves available and not being 
used but they are penalized should they miss 
a call. 

8. li the spare board is running slow the 
spare men may wait tor as long as seven days 
to be called tor service and in the meantime 
he receives not one penny. 

9. The guarantees requested amount to pay- 
ment by the railroad to ensure a group of 
capable, qualified men available on call at 
all times. 

10. With proper supervision and regulation 
the spare lists could be regulated to just what 
the service calls for and need not be an item 
of added cost to the railroad. 


The Company’s opposition to the pro- 
posal was based largely upon the following: 


1. Strict seniority rules govern the service 
of practically all railway employees including 
the running trades, and all employees enter- 
ing the service clearly understand and accept 
the conditions that on entry an employee per- 
forms relief service until he accumulates suffi- 
cient seniority to hold a regular assignment. 

2. Relief requirements are supplied from a 
“spare board” and the amount of relief work 
required from time to time fluctuates with 
the traffic offering and the requirements of 
the service, including the availability of regular 
personnel. 

3. As these factors cannot be forecast with 
any precision, it is impossible for the Com- 
pany to determine in advance the number of 
employees required for relief. 

4. However, to minimize irregularity as much 
as possible, spare boards are adjusted at regu- 
lar intervals of a week to 10 days, depending 
on locality, by the local Brotherhood repre- 
sentative in co-operation with the local oper- 
ating officer. 

5. At present an attempt is made to keep 
the spare board at a reasonable level so that 
spare men will earn a reasonable amount, but 
once guarantees were instituted there would 
be no inducement to reduce the spare board, 
aS every man on it would be entitled to the 
guarantee whether he worked or not. 

6. The Company says that a spare board 
man does not have to ask permission of the 
Company to leave an away-from-home point. 
All he need do is to advise the yard office 
where he can be located by telephone. 

7. AS a matter of principle the Company is 
opposed to any torm of guarantee because its 
experience with guarantees has been that 
they cost a good deal otf money and may 
seriously restrict the flexibility of operation of 
the railroad. 

8. In addition to this, a guarantee takes 
away any incentive to perform work as it is 
in effect a payment for services whether per- 
formed or not. 

9. Spare boards for road service for both 
East and West and for yard service in the 
East are all rotating spare boards (first-in, 
first-out regardless of seniority) which results 
in a fair division of work and earnings for 
all spare men on the rotary board. 

10. In the West, however, spare yardmen 
work on a straight seniority board, but the 
Company proposals include a request to in- 
stitute a rotary spare board in the West. 


Brotherhood Supplementary Brief No. I 
—The Brotherhood Supplementary Brief 
No. 1 at page 11, paragraph 25, after re- 
ferring to the rules providing for regulation 
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of spare boards so that earnings of train- 
men will be not less than 2000 miles per 
month and conductors’ earnings will be not 
less than 2,600 miles per month, proceeds 
to state: 

“Translated into money this means, on the 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
Regions, $374.92 for conductors and $252.60 
for brakemen; on the Prairie and Mountain 
Regions, $254.60 for brakemen.” 

The Company comment upon this state- 
ment in Company Brief II, page 66, was as 
follows: 

“Yhese rules have been incorporated into 
the collective agreements at the instigation of 
the Brotherhood and for its own purposes, to 
ensure that the work will be distributed to the 
largest possible number of the Brotherhood’s 
members. The figures quoted are cut-off figures 
and represent the minimum an employee could 
be expected to earn before being cut off. In 
actual practice, however, spare trainmen’s earn- 
ings are much higher.” 

In support of the last sentence, italicized 
above, the Company stated that although 
the spare boards were adjusted to meet 
the miles, yet even “as adjusted”, the 
earnings were good, and filed as an exhibit 
with the Board certain information as to 
brakemen’s spare boards in August, 1961, 
which is reproduced below: 


PAGE 66—BRIEF II 
BRAKEMEN’S SPARE BoOARDS—AvuGUsST 1961 


S.R.B. Gross 
Location Number Earnings 
Chambord 438335 $560.07 
454310 526.37 

414007 615.91 

457334 446.93 

Brockville . 347678 478.81 
738599 411.86 

738159 478.09 

Conductors Spare Board—August 1961 

OHAW ae. = ee ees 306954 491.25 
off 2 days 


When the Brotherhood stated that in 
July and August the spare men would do 
particularly well because of vacations, the 
Company gave the figures for the annual 
earnings of five of these seven men but not 
for the remaining two men, as one was 
hired on June 19, 1961 and the other on 
July 13, 1961. 

The annual earnings figures, which are 
scrambled so they cannot be related to any 
one employee, are as follows: 


Annual Earnings 196] Pay Periods Booked 
$4,324.93 23 
A SD TeS2, 22 
4,656.42 23 
5,344.05 24 
5,641.47 24 


. The Company was not able to say 
whether or not these men had worked all 
year on the spare board or whether they 
may have worked on other assignments. 
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Central Region Spare Boards—One mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood Committee con- 
sidered that the situation might be as the 
Company alleged at larger terminals, but 
that in smaller terminals in the Central Re- 
gions some men on the spare board would 
be “laying-in” without work for five to 
seven days at a time and thus could not 
earn a living wage. 


Reference was made in particular to the 
Allandale and Gravenhurst spare boards, 
and at a subsequent meeting, a list of the 
Gravenhurst spare board was produced, in- 
dicating, for example, that the first man on 
the list had not worked for some 24 days in 
March, and the second man had not worked 
for some 11 days in March 1961. 


The Board Chairman was greatly con- 
cerned about this list as it appeared to be 
impossible for any man losing 24 days work 
in one month to earn anything like a living 
wage. 


Later on the Company filed detailed in- 
formation as to the Brakemen’s spare board 
for Allandale and Gravenhurst for March 
1961 and for August 1961. According to 
this Company information, in March 1961, 
the first man, who was on the Gravenhurst 
spare board for brakeman, did not work 
on 19 days in March, but nevertheless he 
earned the sum of $318.32 for 12 trips and 
averaged 18 hours between trips. 


On the other hand, the second man re- 
ferred to in the Brotherhood list did no 
work on six days in the month, was on 
vacation for 12 days, worked 13 days, and 
earned the sum of $450.03 for March 1961, 
which would of course include his vacation 
pay. 

The records of the same two men for 
the month of ‘August 1961, when also on 
the Gravenhurst spare board for brakeman, 
is as follows: 


First Man Earnings for August 196] 
16 days on work train $584.98 

14 days on vacation Approximate time be- 
1 Sunday tween trips, 10 hours 


31 


Second Man 


21 days work 

1 day deadheading 
7 days no work 

2 days Sunday 


a1 





$527.28 
Approximate time be- 
tween trips, 16 hours 





The other material filed by the Company 
with respect to the brakemen’s spare boards 
at Allandale and Gravenhurst, is too lengthy 
to set out here, but it does suggest that the 
earnings of brakemen on these spare 
boards in August 1961 were quite sub- 
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stantial and even in March 1961 the earn- 
ings were considerably above a subsistence 
level. 

Certain information as to the yardhelpers 
spare board at Joffre Yard, Charny, P.Q., 
was filed by the Brotherhood on February 
23 last at a meeting of the Conciliation 
Board concerning the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and this Brotherhood, but this infor- 
mation is not referred to here as it was 
filed after the conclusion of the meetings 
of this Board with the parties in the Cana- 
dian National Railways dispute, and con- 
sequently there has been no time or oppor- 
tunity to have the information analysed and 
afford to the Company an opportunity to 
reply to it. 

Before leaving this matter, it might be 
noted that while there are guarantees in 
certain types of railroad service, it appears 
that there is no provision for guarantees for 
spare board men in either road or yard 
service on any major railroad in Canada or 
the United States. 

Summary—As far as this Board can 
ascertain, the problem as to spare board 
earnings appears to be most acute in 
respect to yardmen’s spare boards. There 
may be similar problems with spare boards 
in road service, but certainly no facts or 
figures to illustrate this were produced for 
this Board. 

One reason for the difference may be 
that the road crews on spare boards can 
manage to earn more in a short time be- 
cause of the dual basis of pay. 

However, that may be, there is undoubt- 
edly a problem here due to the fact that 
spare board men are used for relief work and 
the demand for their services fluctuates 
greatly depending on the volume of the 
traffic and the availability of regular em- 
ployees. One difficulty is the relative im- 
possibility of accurately gauging in advance 
the changes in traffic volume, and _ this 
factor is enhanced by the impossibility of 
determining in advance how many regular 
men will be absent from duty on weekends, 
holidays and pay days. 

Another difficulty appears to be that, 
traditionally in railroading, the purpose of 
the spare board has been to make men 
available for relief work at straight-time 
rates rather than at penalty rates as would 
be the case if regularly assigned men were 
to be used. 

The whole problem is probably em- 
phasized by the present trend to reduce the 
number of employees in railroading, which 
has caused a “bumping down” movement 
until in many cases men who have been 
accustomed to regular assignments or at 
least regular earnings, are now reduced to 
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the spare board. It is quite understandable 
that such employees, who by this time 
possess considerable seniority accumulated 
over the years, and who have probably as- 
sumed financial commitments based upon 
earnings of previous years, do resent and 
react to the relatively meagre earnings of 
the spare board. 

And this is particularly so, because the 
probability is that, when these same em- 
ployees were relatively junior employees, 
making their way up the seniority ladder, 
economic conditions were more favourable 
for the railroads and there may then have 
been plenty of work available for the spare 
board men. 

The crux of the problem would seem to 
be the proper regulation of the number of 
men on the spare board and it appears 
that in some locations this works out satis- 
factorily whereas in others it does not. As 
these spare boards are regulated jointly 
by the local representative of the Brother- 
hood and the local operating officer of the 
Company, it should be possible to work out 
some reasonable method of adjustment of 
the spare boards to prevent either “flooding 
the board” on the one hand or reducing it 
below a reasonable number on the other 
hand. 

In the opinion of this Board, the pro- 
posed remedy by the Brotherhood is too 
one-sided, as it places the whole burden 
on the Company by obliging it to guarantee 
a minimum wage for every man on the 
spare board. Once this was done, there 
would be an end to joint responsibility and 
in all probability the “guarantee” provisions 
would require the Company to pay men 
on the spare board for service not per- 
formed. 

It does not appear to be reasonable to 
this Board to solve this problem, which at 
present bears upon the shoulders of certain 
employees, by simply shifting the burden 
of it so that it falls to be borne by the 
Company alone, thus relieving the Brother- 
hood and the employees of all responsibility 
for contributing to a solution. 

This is a joint problem and it should 
not be beyond the ingenuity or capacity of 
the parties to these agreements to work out 
a reasonable solution. 


Recommendation—This Board is _ not 
convinced that the Brotherhood proposals 
as to guarantees are the proper solution to 
the problem of spare board employees, and 
therefore this Board is: not prepared to 
recommend the adoption of the Brotherhood 
proposals. , 

The conclusion of the Board in this 
respect is supported by the fact that the 
institution of guarantees for spare board 
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employees would represent a completely 
new departure in railway practice on the 
North American continent. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 8&—Mileage 
Limitations 

Proposal: “A mileage limitation for road 
service employees to be policed by the 
Company and records maintained by the 
Company, mileage to be established by 
the respective general committees.” This 
proposal relates to road service only and 
is system wide. 

At present, Article 71 of the Eastern 
Agreement provides for mileage regulation 
as follows: 

“The mileage for which trainmen are paid 
will, as far as practicable, be confined to the 
following limitations: 


Passengerng::. dit oentee 6,000 miles 
Mixed Ah..3). eenciy.en ages 4,300 miles 
Freicht obras... eae. eters 4,300 miles. 


The number of men on the spare board 
will be regulated by the local officer and the 
local chairmen so that the earnings of spare 
conductors will approximate not less than the 
equivalent of 2,600 miles per month and the 
earnings of spare brakemen not less than the 
equivalent of 2,000 miles per month at through- 
freight rates. 

It is understood that mileage by trainmen 
in different occupations and in different classes 
of service will be combined in computing total 
accumulated mileage. 


Conductors, baggagemen and brakemen will, 
on completion of each trip or day’s work, book 
their correct total accumulated mileage for 
which they are paid from the beginning of their 
month, and shall report to the proper officer 
when the maximum mileage has been made, 
so that provision can be made to relieve them. 
Conductors, baggagemen and brakemen failing 
to book their accumulated mileage at the end 
of trip or day’s work, will not be permitted to 
perform further service until they have done so. 


If a trainman exceeds the maximum mileage 
in any month, he shall add such excess mile- 
age to his mileage for the following month, ex- 
cept where such excess mileage is made on 
account of shortage of men. Arrangements 
will be made between the local chairmen and 
the local railway officers for the relief of men 
in connection with the application of this 
Article. 


The introduction of this Article covering 
mileage regulations does not carry with it any 
privileges in regard to re-arrangements of runs 
or assignments.” 


Although there are no mileage limitation 
rules as such in the Western Agreements, 
there is an understanding that crew boards 
will be increased or decreased to maintain 
monthly mileages at approximately 4,500 
for pool and unassigned freight service 
and 3,000 for spare board service. 


The Brotherhood stresses the difference 
between mileage regulation and mileage 
limitation, with regulation being designed 
to ensure the earning of a reasonable mini- 
mum of miles per month, whereas limita- 
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tion is designed to set a maximum on the 
amount of mileage per month a road crew 
is permitted to earn. 


Paragraphs 4 and 5 of Article 71 of the 
Eastern Agreement quoted above suggest 
procedure for recording mileage run, but 
the Brotherhood contends that under the 
present rule it is impossible to restrict 
crews and individuals from exceeding the 
mileage limitations set out in paragraph 1 
of Article 71. 


The Brotherhood states that if it requests 
figures as to mileage run, there is a time 
lag of two weeks after the close of the 
pay period (e.g. mileage figures for the 
end of November would be given to the 
Brotherhood on December 15) and by that 
time the damage has been done. 


The Brotherhood submits that in the case 
of the Engineers (BLE) and Firemen 
(BLF & E), when the employee has accu- 
mulated his maximum mileage, which the 
Company records, he is relieved from fur- 
ther service for the balance of the mileage 
checking period. 


The Company opposes the Brotherhood 
proposal upon seven main grounds, as 
follows: 

1. Mileage limitation rules do not benefit the 
Company but add appreciably to direct and 
indirect costs. 

2. The purpose is to spread the available 
work among a greater number of men and 
this is a function the Brotherhood should per- 
form itself. 

3. In assigned service the mileage run is 
fairly constant and it is customary to place 
enough men on the assignment so the monthly 
mileage will not exceed the maximum. 

4. Although there are no mileage limita- 
tions as such in effect in Western Canada, yet 
the miles run are regulated by increasing or 
decreasing at regular intervals the number of 
crews on the various crew boards. 

5. Crew boards are adjusted by the local 
representative of the Brotherhood in co-opera- 
tion with local management so that the Brother- 
hood, in large measure, controls the miles 
run by each crew as well as the number of 
men employed. 

6. The crux of the matter is that enforcing 
the mileage limitations is highly unpopular, and 
the Brotherhood wishes the Company to take 
over the policing function which is now the 
Brotherhood’s responsibility. 

7. Apart from the cost of policing the pro- 
posal which is estimated of the order of 
$75,000.00 per year for Western Canada alone, 
the Company is opposed in principle to rules 
that limit the earnings of employees and tend 
to camouflage the waste of money and man- 
power resulting from the retention of an out- 
moded and absurd system of pay. 


Views of Board Chairman—lIt cannot be 
denied that unemployment is today a major 
problem which is closely engaging the at- 
tention of the governments of all free so- 
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cieties, especially in the Western hemis- 
phere. Fortunately the situation has 
improved considerably in Canada since a 
year ago, but it is still a matter for con- 
siderable concern, and measures to alleviate 
it, such as the “Do It Now” and Municipal 
Winter Works programs, are widespread. 

In the field of railroad transportation, it 
appears that employment on the railways 
showed a decrease of six per cent or more 
from the first half of 1957 to the first half 
of 1960. During the 12-month period, July 
1959 to June 1960, 4,400 employees were 
laid off by the CNR, of whom 95 were yard 
service employees and 222 train service 
employees. 

The purpose of the proposal is to estab- 
lish mileage limitations to spread the avail- 
able work among a larger number of em- 
ployees and thus reduce unemployment 
among train service employees. 


The Board Chairman is in sympathy 
with the desire of the Brotherhood to spread 
the work and create employment for some 
trainmen who are unemployed because of 
lower traffic levels. 


It is noted that this matter of mileage 
limitation is not a new proposal, because 
the agreement reached between the CNR 
and the Brotherhood on January 23, 1959, 
with respect to the 1958 wage and rules 
submissions, included the following: 

“Western Region—Conductors and Trainmen 
—Supplementary Notice— 


13. Brotherhood’s Item No. 8—Mileage 
Limitation clause to be written on the Region, 
if requested by the Brotherhood.” 

Subsequently, a referendum ballot of the 
membership of the Western Region was 
taken and the membership voted in favour 
of a mileage limitation agreement on the 
basis of 4,000 miles freight, 6,000 miles 
passenger. 

On March 3, 1961, the representatives of 
the Company and Brotherhood agreed upon 
a tentative draft proposal of a mileage 
agreement for Western Canada, but this 
was never implemented due to the Com- 
pany view that the Brotherhood had backed 
away from its undertaking to agree to the 
removal of the third brakeman on trains 
over 59 cars west of Jasper, Alta. 

This Board is not concerned with the 
merits or demerits of the allegations by the 
respective parties to this dispute as to the 
reason for the adoption or non-adoption 
of these two items. However, this Board 
is concerned with the consideration of the 
two proposals themselves based strictly upon 
their own merits. 

The Brotherhood proposal for a mileage 
limitation is dealt with here and the Com- 
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pany proposal for elimination of the third 
brakeman is dealt with in Chapter IV 
following. 

Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends in principle the adoption by the 
parties of mileage limitations for road ser- 
vice employees. Although it would appear 
that the basis for such mileage limitations 
is already established by Article 71 of the 
Eastern Agreement for the East and by the 
vote of the membership in Western Canada 
for the West, yet this is a matter which 
this Board considers should be negotiated 
by the parties to this dispute. 

This Board further recommends that the 
agreement as to mileage limitation, apart 
from establishing the limitations agreed to 
by the parties, should be designed to 


1. Provide that records of mileage should be 
kept by the Company. 

2. Provide penalties for the individual ex- 
ceeding the limitations. 

3. Require that the Brotherhood assume full 
joint responsibility with the Company, apart 
from the cost of the clerical work involved, for 
enforcing the limitations laid down. 

4. Ensure that any failure to take an em- 
ployee off for mileage at the limitation period, 
which was due to error or oversight in the 
records or by the crew clerk, would not 
result in the Company being subject to pen- 
alty claims. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 9—Shift 
Differentials 

Proposal: “Yard Service employees to be 
paid a shift differential—afternoon shift, 
10 cents per hour; night shift, 15 cents 
per hour.” This proposal relates to yard 
service employees only and is system wide. 

The Brotherhood supports this proposal 
upon the following grounds: 


1. Yard switching is hazardous work under 
the best conditions. 

2. At night and at dusk the hazard is in- 
creased by poor visibility and the difficulty 
of the individual remaining alert and vigilant. 

3. The necessity of carrying a lamp leaves 
only one hand free to hold on to cars when 
riding on the side. 

4. The early hours of the morning are the 
coldest time of the day when physical re- 
sistance is at its lowest. 

5. There is much greater justification for 
shift differentials for yardmen who work ex- 
posed to hazards of icy footing on cars and 
on the ground and to the rigors of the ele- 
ments, than for employees working in the 
shelter of well-lighted comfortable buildings. 

6. In manufacturing in Canada, according to 
a Department of Labour survey as of April 1, 
1959, 92 per cent of the plant employees who 
worked on shift work regularly were paid shift 
differentials. 

7. In June 1960, in Montreal, out of 106 
firms reporting shift work, 105 firms employing 
13,452 employees paid shift premiums of one 
type or another and only one firm employing 
four persons paid no shift premium. (Mon- 
treal Board of Trade Survey, June 1960). 

8. In transportation other than railways, a 
good proportion of the operating employees are 
paid shift premiums for shift work, as below: 
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Work Regularly Shift Differentials % Column II 
Operating ona Shift Basis Paid to 
Employees (Column I) (Column IT) Column I 
% % 

Ait LESRSDOT Smee ate eae eee 69 65 94 
Urban and Suburban 

Passenger Transport ....200.0040..04 69 23 33 
Interurban Bus and Coach 

Transport 2 ouies..caal ee eee. 54 44 81 
Trucking? ..4fo20. ee ha Ree eee 43 15 35 


(Department of Labour Survey, April 1, 1959) 


9. Even in an “around-the-clock” industry 
such as electric power, gas and water utilities, 
69 per cent of the employees who worked on 
shift-work regularly were paid shift premiums. 

10. In telephone communications, 89 per 
cent of the employees who may be called on 
to work shift work get shift premiums when 
they do shift work. 

11. In continuous-operations industries such 
as primary iron and steel, chemical products, 
petroleum refining and products, shift prem- 
iums are standard and in these industries, 97 
per cent, 97 per cent and 99 per cent respec- 
tively of the employees who work regularly on 
a shift basis, are paid shift premiums when 
they are so engaged. 

12. We deny the Company assertion that 
shift premiums would impair seniority privi- 
leges. Shift differentials would add to the value 
of seniority because a senior man could then 
choose either day shift work or more money. 

13. In any event this Brotherhood is a better 
guardian of its members’ seniority rights than 
is the Company. 


The Company vehemently opposed the 
shift premium proposal upon many grounds 
of which the principal ones were as follows: 


1. For the past 40 years, no shift differentials 
have ever been paid to any train or engine 
service employees, which includes the yard 
service employees covered by this proposal. 

2. No train and engine service employees 
other than yard foremen and helpers have ever 
been paid a shift differential. 

3. Small differentials in payment for day 
and night work in yard service did exist prior 
to 1916 in the USA for yard foremen and 
helpers only. 

4, In 1916, the eight-hour day was established 
by the U.S. Adamson Act, and the Switchmen’s 
Union requested the elimination of night differ- 
entials on the basis that “the older men should 
have the daylight work and we cannot see 
where there is any difference between the 
service performed.” 

5. In 1918, appearing before the U.S. Board 
of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, 
President Lee of the Brotherhood (B of RT) 
stated: “Let the man choose according to his 
length of service, which one of the shifts he 
wants, and having done so, not to be required 
to suffer by drawing a lesser rate of pay, but 
he should receive the same rate of pay re- 
gardless of what shift he may accept. That is 
my position on that question.” 

6. In consequence, night differentials were 
abolished in 1919, at the initiative of this 
Brotherhood, and from that time until the 
present there has been but one rate for both 
night and day in the USA and Canada. 

7. However, numerous efforts have been 
made by various operating Brotherhoods since 
1919 to re-introduce night differentials, but 
without success, 
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8. For example, efforts were so made in the 
1946 and 1948 US rules cases (in which en- 
gineers, firemen and yardmen were involved) 
to restore night differentials but with no 
SUCCESS, 

9. The matter of night differentials (between 
the hours of 6.00 p.m. and 6.00 a.m.) js 
presently a subject of consideration by a Presi- 
dential Commission now holding sessions in 
Washington, D.C. ora 

10. In most cases where night differentials 
are paid in industry, management has the 
option of scheduling the work on the day shift 
or on other shifts, and the differential is an 
inducement to the Company to program the 
work for the day shift. 

11. As a rule, afternoon and night shift 
differentials are not paid in industry where 
production requirements necessitate a seven- 
day continuous operation, because in these 
cases, around-the-clock operation is required if 
service or production is to be delivered on an 
efficient basis. 

12, Railroads, unlike manufacturing plants, 
cannot stockpile production and must be op- 
erated at all hours of the day or night as a 
matter of public convenience and necessity, 
so this Company cannot regulate hours of 
employment as between day and night shifts 
for train service employees. 

13. The Company must assign to shifts 
around the clock not only train and engine 
service -employees, but also those classes of 
employees who perform work relating to the 
operation of trains, e.g., train despatchers, yard- 
masters, telegraphers, levermen, ticket clerks, 
yard office staffs, gatemen, telephone switch- 
board operators, baggage room staffs, janitors, 
cleaners, patrolmen, watchmen, signal main- 
tainers, power plant employees, engine-house 
forces, car inspectors, repairmen and oilers, 
coach cleaners, etc. 

14. The above classes of employees do not 
now have nor have they requested night or 
afternoon shift differentials. 

15. The shift premiums would grant a bonus 
to these employees and penalize the Company 
for doing something it cannot avoid doing, 
which is contrary to the principle of penalty 
payments that are provided to induce the 
Company to eliminate the shifts other than 
the day shift, which in fact no. railroad can do. 

16. The employees themselves were respon- 
sible for the established single rate principle, 
effective for more than 40 years, and all 
agreements now in effect recognize its existence. 

17. The single rate principle permits a 
senior employee to choose the day shift as the 
preferred shift without any loss of earnings, 
and the junior employees as a rule are assigned 
to afternoon and night shifts. 

18. This practice has been established for 40 
years and employees in the railroad industry 
expect to start with the less convenient runs 
and shifts and work up to the more desirable 
runs and shifts, without receiving premium pay 
during the time they are accumulating seniority. 
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Views of Board Chairman—(a) At First 
Blush: The Board Chairman is sympathet- 
ically inclined towards the establishment 
ot shift differentials tor work pertormed 
on shifts other than day shift, due to the 
interference with family life and normal 
living including social and _ recreational 
activities. 

Also, the normal hours of rest are during 
the night time, and interference with this 
pattern (which a night shift particularly 
causes) is an inconvenience for which com- 
pensation should be provided as a general 
rule. 

It is quite apparent that shift differentials 
can hardly be applied to road service em- 
ployees, in view of the nature of their 
work, and, in any event, the dual basis of 
pay applicable to them takes the place of 
shift differentials. 

However, yard service employees work 
on the basis of an eight-hour day, five-day 
week, three-shift operation, and are paid 
on a per diem basis with the time-and-one- 
half for overtime. 





1961 Basic Rates 


Yard service employees already receive 
statutory holidays, which road service em- 
ployees do not, and consequently as a 
matter of principle there appears to be no 
reason why yard service employees should 
not be considered for the application of 
shift differentials. 

(b) On Closer Examination: However, 
careful consideration of this issue indicates 
that it is not so simple as it at first appears 
to be. 

In the first place, it appears that the 
whole wage structure of yard service em- 
ployees has been developed over the years 
with due consideration for the fact that 
no shift differentials were paid. This is 
illustrated by the basic daily rates and 
average hourly earnings in yard service 
which, compared to those in effect in in- 
dustry generally, appear to be relatively 
high in view of the skill and training 
involved. 

The rates referred to are as follows: 


1961 
Average Hourly 


CNR (1) Daily Hourly Earnings (2) 

Yardmasters and Assistants (3) ........ $2.69 

ar cit Stns gel 4 ie et 2 cee cn ee sepenenncasees: $19.29 $2.41 

Maree FOnenmien ss... A a econ nes 18.76 2.99 2.59 

eaiideshl Opes ences on Cui adis ee. 17.41 2.18 2.36 

SAE CH a DCG OE Sing te eens oe. keer eee ates ate 15.07 1.88 2.01 
Durable Goods Manufacturing 

Bialey WacemiAmersmecm bts = pees Si adie Rs. 5 AOR oa | Lee. eee ES ead. 2.036 (5) 


(1) CNR, Atlantic and Central Regions. 
(2) CNR only, from DBS: Railway Transport, 1960, Part VI. 


(3) Presumably System wide. 


(4) Yardmasters on former CG lines south of St. Lawrence River. 
(5) Brotherhood Main Brief, CNR—Restoration of Wage Differentials—Table XI. 


In the second place, the new employee 
hired into yard service may be taken off 
the street, and, immediately he starts to 
work, he is paid the full rate for the 
classification involved; that is, without any 
period of training or apprenticeship what- 
ever, he is paid the same rate as an em- 
ployee who may have acquired many years 
of seniority, if the latter is doing the same 
job. In practice, therefor, the senior men 
generally choose the day shift and the 
junior men must take the night work. 

Viewed in the light of these circum- 
stances, there appears to be little justifica- 
tion for shift differentials, as the junior 
men are already in effect getting a bonus, 
as compared with the senior men, by draw- 
ing the same rate of pay as the senior 
employees during the time they (the junior 
employees) are acquiring the necessary 
skills and techniques which the senior man 
already possesses by virtue of long expe- 
rience on the job. 
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In the third place, as far as this Board 
can ascertain, there is not now in effect, 
nor, since 1919, has there been in effect, 
any provision for night or afternoon shift 
differentials, for yard service employees, or 
road service employees, or any other rail- 
road employees on any major railroad in 
either the United States or Canada. 

That this single rate principle has been 
established for some 43 years strongly sug- 
gests that the wage structure for yard 
service employees has been developed over 
the years with due regard for the lack of 
shift differentials. 

It might be noted here that shift differen- 
tials would be of considerable interest to 
the non-operating group of employees, 
which group includes substantial numbers 
of employees who perform work directly 
related to the operation of trains, and who 
are assigned to shift work necessary to 
maintain operations around the clock. It 
is the understanding of this Board that 
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these employees have not made any request 
for shift differentials in their current nego- 
tiations. 

Also, it is of interest to note that, the 
Anderson Conciliation Board, in dealing 
with the current dispute between the CNR 
and the Engineers (BLE), refused to re- 
commend a request for afternoon and night 
shift differentials for engineers in yard 
service who are also paid on a per diem 
basis and work on an eight-hour day, five- 
day week basis. 


Recommendation—As the Board Chair- 
man is, in principle, in favour of shift 
premiums for other than day shift, and 
especially for night shift, and, as he con- 
siders that yard work by its nature exposes 
the employee to the elements and makes 
work, at night especially, more arduous 
and more hazardous, very anxious and 
careful consideration has been given to 
this request of the Brotherhood. 

However, for the reasons outlined above, 
this Board has somewhat reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that it is not appropriate 
that it should recommend the institution 
of shift differentials at this time. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 10—No Material 
Change Without Mutual Consent 


Proposal: That the following clause be 
included in the Agreement—“No material 
change or alteration of conditions of em- 
ployment shall be made during the currency 
of the contract unless mutually agreed to 
by both parties.” This proposal is system 
wide and applies to all collective agreements 
with the Company. 

The presentation by the Brotherhood in 
support of this request runs to some 41 
pages and is too lengthy to deal with here 
but brief comments are made below. 

It is clear that the Brotherhood has 
made a rather extensive study of the man- 
agement rights issue, and it agrees that an 
examination of arbitration awards in Canada 
bears out Professor Ryder’s conclusion that 
“The vast majority of arbitrators appear 
to accept the management theory of resid- 
ual rights and that management retains 
those rights not limited by the labour agree- 
ment.” (a) 


However, the Brotherhood strenuously dis- 
agrees with this view of the vast majority 
of arbitrators in applying what is termed 
the “residual rights” approach and supports 
the contrary view, held by a small minority 
of arbitrators, which may be termed the 
“climate of employer-employee relations” 
view, or the “common law of collective 





(a) M. S. Ryder: The Collective Bargaining 
Impact on Management Rights. Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan, January 1957. 
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bargaining” view, from the terms used by 
Professor Bora Laskin in his well known 
award written in the Peterboro Lock case, 
4 Lab Arb Cas 1499, 

The residual rights theory is based upon 
the principle that a Company retains, under 
a collective agreement, all the rights and 
powers that it possessed before there was 
any collective agreement, except those which 
it expressly, or by necessary implication, 
has surrendered or qualified by the terms 
of the collective agreement. 

Literally dozens of arbitration boards 
have applied this residual rights principle 
over the years in relation to many issues 
such as “contracting out” of work, schedul- 
ing of overtime, changing production sched- 
ules, setting of retirement dates, changing 
methods and procedures of production, 
establishing new classifications and so on. 

Under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, an employer is 
not prevented by the statute from altering 
conditions of employment, if such change is 
not contrary to the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement, except for the period when 
wages and working conditions are “frozen” 
by virtue of statutory provision after notice 
has been given for commencement of col- 
lective bargaining. 

As wages and hours of work and other 
major items of working conditions are uni- 
versally spelled out in any collective agree- 
ment worthy of the name, it is perhaps 
doubtful if any changes unilaterally made 
by this Company would be as serious as is 
suggested here by the Brotherhood. 

This may be illustrated by the two ex- 
amples referred to before the Board, viz.: 
the regulation of interdivisional runs and 
the rate for car retarder operators. 


With respect to interdivisional runs, ap- 
parently the Company, after failing to ob- 
tain the consent of the Brotherhood, uni- 
laterally took action by instituting the 
Nakina run-through in the Central Region 
and by abandoning Redditt as a _ turn- 
around point in the Western Region and 
running train and engine crews through that 
point from Sioux Lookout to Transcona and 
return. The Company claims that in both 
instances the change was designed to im- 
prove service to the public and did so. 

Without presuming to go into the merits 
of the “run-throughs,” which may involve 
many factors, surely it must be apparent to 
any objective observer, that the location of 
terminals and turn-around points, estab- 
lished perhaps many years ago in the day 
of steam locomotives with their relatively 
short range due to servicing requirements 
for water and coal, would have to be re- 
considered and re-adjusted once the steam 
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locomotive was entirely replaced by diesel- 
electric motive power. 


And, in view of the fact that such read- 
justments may involve the loss of employ- 
ment or at least affect the earnings of cer- 
tain employees, to deny to the Company 
the right to make such necessary adjust- 
ments, without first obtaining the consent 
of the Brotherhood, could be tantamount to 
denying the Company the right to fulfil 
one of its major responsibilities, viz., to 
keep abreast of the times in an effort to 
meet competition by modernizing and 
streamlining its operations. 


In this connection it is not suggested that 
the Company should introduce such changes 
without discussing them in advance with 
the Brotherhood. Indeed, in all such cases, 
such impending changes, affecting as they 
may well do the interests and welfare of 
the employees, should, as a matter of 
course, be discussed with the Brotherhood 
by the Company. 

However, if such discussion is not fruit- 
ful, and the Brotherhood adamantly sets 
its face against the proposed changes, or 
any reasonable modification of them, then 
the Brotherhood should not be able to ex- 
ercise a veto in respect to the proposed 
change, as it certainly could do under its 
proposed clause for “no material change 
without mutual consent.” But, in such an 
event, the Company should be able to in- 
stitute the proposed changes unilaterally, 
but subject, of course, to its contractual 
obligations under the collective agreements, 
and, subject to the Company action being 
challenged under the established grievance 
procedure. 


Again, with respect to the car retarder 
operator, the Company did discuss this mat- 
ter with the Brotherhood, although not 
obliged to do so, and an agreement was 
reached. It is true that this was at a time 
when the agreements were not open and 
so the Brotherhood’s bargaining power was 
not as strong as otherwise it would be. 
However, the item is again on the table for 
bargaining purposes (now the agreements 
are open) and can be adequately dealt with 
at this time. 

The Company states that in direct dis- 
cussions, the Brotherhood alleged that this 
proposal (for No Material Change without 
Mutual Consent) was designed to prevent 
the Company from running crews over 
two subdivisions, from abandoning termi- 
nals, instituting new terminals, reducing the 
number of yard assignments at terminals 
and having road crews do switching in 
yards. 
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This indicates the wide implications of 
the Brotherhood proposal, that would also 
prevent the Company from introducing any 
new methods of procedure or doing this by 
way of new equipment, with a view to in- 
creasing efficiency of operation or reducing 
costs, without first obtaining the consent of 
the Brotherhood. 


It can hardly be expected that a Con- 
ciliation Board would recommend such a 
proposal at a time such as this, when the 
railroads in Canada have lost a good deal 
of passenger traffic to bus transportation, 
air lines and the private motor car; and 
when truck transport, commodity pipe lines 
and water transportation are securing an 
ever increasing share of freight traffic that 
was once handled so largely by the railways. 


Observations by Board Chairman—In 
spite of the above, the Board Chairman 
recognizes that this Brotherhood is seriously 
concerned with the prospects of the reduc- 
tion in numbers of railroad employees and 
that it is only natural for the employees 
themselves to be very much concerned 
about the possibility of lay-off. It cannot be 
denied that the question of technological 
and other changes, including automation, 
has presented a very serious problem to 
unions representing employees in certain 
fields, and that this problem is a growing 
one. 

This is, of course, in the nature of things, 
because management, facing the problem of 
the increasing cost of labour and materials 
and decreasing returns, is driven to seek 
more efficient and less costly methods of 
operation, including, where possible, mech- 
anization and automation of processes and 
work procedures. That this is a major 
problem which will require the full co-op- 
eration of management and labour alike 
is generally recognized, but it would ap- 
pear that the solution is not likely to be 
readily found and may require, perhaps, 
the attention of Parliament itself. 

However that may be, it is the opinion 
of the Board Chairman that the Brother- 
hood proposal, if instituted, might well 
seriously hamper the Company in exercising 
the normal management responsibility for 
carrying on its operations in an efficient 
manner to meet the intense competition 
which it must face. 


Recommendation—For the reasons out- 
lined above, this Board does not see fit to 
recommend the adoption of the Brother- 
hood proposal. 

This Board does recommend that, with- 
out any contractual requirement so to do, 
this Company should discuss with the 
Brotherhood impending changes in opera- 
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tion that would substantially affect the work 
security of the employees or their earnings, 
in recognition of the legitimate interest of 
the Brotherhood in the welfare of its mem- 
bers and the natural sensitivity of the em- 
ployees to the question of work security. 

The intent of this recommendation is 
that, in the event of such discussion, the 
failure of the parties to agree would leave 
it open to the Company to take such action 
as it saw fit, subject, of course, to its con- 
tractual obligations under the collective 
agreements. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 11—Extension of 
Yardmasters Agreement 

Proposal: “Please accept this authorized 
notice of our desire to request that the 
agreement covering rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions of yardmasters and assistant 
yardmasters on lines in Canada, be ex- 
tended to include yardmasters and assistant 
yardmasters employed as such south of the 
St. Lawrence River, on the Atlantic Region. 
It is our desire to discuss this matter in 
conference in conjunction with notices 
served under existing agreements covering 
yard service employees.” 

Yardmasters and Assistant Yardmasters— 
Yardmasters and assistant yardmasters on 
all lines in Canada on the CNR, except for 
former Government Railway lines south 
of the St. Lawrence River, are covered by 
uniform rates of pay and working condi- 
tions. These yardmasters, working under 
the Yardmasters agreement are paid by 
the month, they may be worked split shifts 
and may be called for overtime with a 
minimum payment of two hours per call. 

Under the yardmasters agreement there 
is a Classification and rate for assistant yard- 
master and three separate rates for yard- 
master as follows: 


Yardmaster, first class 

vatd C4). 0h oe $496.19 per month 
Yardmaster, second class 

yard 4-24 Joocene 482.83 per month 
Yardmaster, third class 

VATE, .. AAs, | RTA. SER ET 469.46 per month 


Under this yardmaster agreement, quali- 
fied yardmasters are compelled to take 
yardmasters work to protect their seniority. 

Yardmasters on Former CG lines South 
of St. Lawrence River—These yardmasters 
do not have a separate agreement but are 
covered by the Eastern Agreement which 
also covers conductors, baggagemen, flag- 
men, brakemen and yardmen. The yard- 
masters south of the St. Lawrence River 
are paid upon a daily rate basis, cannot be 
worked split shifts and if called on over- 
time are entitled to a minimum of eight 
hours per call. 
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There is only one rate for yardmasters 
south of the St. Lawrence River and there 
is no classification of assistant yardmaster. 
These yardmasters are permitted to waive 
yardmasters work while still protecting their 
seniority rights. These yardmasters, south 
of the St. Lawrence River, are paid at the 
rate of $19.29 per day. 

The Brotherhood says this is the equiva- 
lent of $385.80 per month based on a 
20-day month of five days per week for 
four weeks. The Company says this is the 
equivalent of $424.38 per month based on 
an average of 22 working days per month. 

It is noted that the separate agreement 
for yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 
was negotiated in May 1945, and in April 
1959 this separate agreement was extended 
to cover the yardmasters at Joffre yard at 
Charnier, P.Q., on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River. It would appear that 
there are some 33 yardmasters south of 
the St. Lawrence River who are involved, 
of whom 25 are employed in the equivalent 
of first-class yards. 

It also appears that the increase re- 
quired to bring the 25 yardmasters in line 
with first-class yardmasters, employed in 
yards north of the St. Lawrence, would 
be $76.63 per month or the sum of $919.56 
per year. This figure of $76.63 per month 
for the parity increase is a Company 
figure, but for present purposes it may be 
used with some confidence as it is lower 
than the Brotherhood figures referred to 
above which suggest that the yardmasters 
in first-class yards north of the St. Law- 
rence River earn $110.39 per month more 
than their opposite numbers south of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Whatever the exact figures are, it is 
clear that the increases required to produce 
parity would be very substantial, quite apart 
from any general wage increases. For this 
reason, it is considered that the increase, 
required to produce parity, should not be 
applied all at once, and, that partial in- 
creases would have to be applied at stag- 
gered intervals, during the renewal period 
of the collective agreements, with the in- 
tent that by the termination date of the 
renewed collective agreements full parity 
would be reached. 

Recommendation—This Board  recom- 
mends that the parties to this dispute nego- 
tiate an agreement providing for: 


1. The elimination of the present differen- 
tial existing for yardmasters work north and 
south of the St. Lawrence River. 

2. Such elimination to be made in graduated 
steps during a period expiring May 31, 1964. 

3. A reclassification of yardmasters south 
of the St. Lawrence River into one or more 
of the three categories—yardmasters, first 
class; yardmasters, second class; and yard- 
masters, third class. 
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4. The complete integration of the yard- 
masters south of the St. Lawrence into the 
system yardmasters agreement to become fully 
effective by May 31, 1964. 


Brotherhood _ Proposal 
Retarder Operators 


As both the Brotherhood and the Com- 
pany have proposals with respect to the 
car retarder operators, it is more con- 
venient to deal with the whole issue at once. 
Accordingly, both the Brotherhood and 
the Company proposals will be dealt with 
in Chapter IV to follow, under the heading 
of Company Proposal No. 2. 


No.  12—Car 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 13—Health and 
Welfare 

Proposal: (1) That entire cost of health 
and welfare be borne by the Railway, and 
(2) contributions to continue while the 
employee is on Workmen’s Compensation. 

Part (1) of the above proposal is system 
wide in application and relates to all em- 
ployees represented by the Brotherhood. 
Part (2) appears in the proposals for the 
East only and has been omitted from the 
Western proposals. 


As of October 1, 1959, the employees 
represented by this Brotherhood were ad- 
mitted to coverage under the employees 
benefit providing coverage to the non- 
operating group of employees. Before this 
date, i.e., on February 16, 1959, the Brother- 
hood and the Company had agreed that, 
beginning with admittance to the plan, the 
Company would deduct $4.87 per month 
from the wages of each participating em- 
ployee and that the Company would con- 
tribute each month an amount equal to 
the amount so deducted. 

It has turned out that the cost of the 
coverage provided now amounts to $10.44 
per month, which is 70¢ per month per 
employee greater than the $9.74 per month, 
upon which the $4.87 figure referred to 
above was based. The Company has re- 
fused to increase its contribution of $4.87 
per month so the employee must make up 
the difference and consequently the em- 
ployee is now paying $5.57 per month. 


Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that the total cost of the health and 
welfare plan be shared equally by the em- 
ployees and the Company with each con- 
tributing 50 per cent of whatever the total 
monthly cost may be. At present figures 
this would require a contribution by de- 
duction of $5.22 for each participating em- 
ployee, which would be matched by a 
Company contribution of the same amount. 

This Board does not see fit to recom- 
mend the continuance of contributions 
while the employee is drawing Workmen’s 
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Compensation, particularly as the present 
plan does not so provide for the other 
groups covered by it. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 14—Yardmens 
Vacation Benefits 


Proposal: Request that the yardmens va- 
cation agreement be the agreement in effect 
prior to 1958, with the amendment to pro- 
vide for the extended period of vacations on 
the same basis that is in effect on the CPR. 
This proposal is applicable to yard service 
employees only and is system wide. 

The current vacation agreement was 
adopted in 1959 at the conclusion of the 
negotiations for the 1958 wage movement, 
and provided for converting from the 
former per diem basis to the present per- 
centage basis. This change was of great 
benefit to the road service employees be- 
cause the previous per diem basis only pro- 
vided one basic day’s pay for each vacation 
day whereas the percentage basis enabled 
road service employees to earn greatly in- 
creased vacation benefits based upon their 
earnings under the dual basis of pay. 

However, the yard service employees 
claim that they have suffered a loss by the 
change to percentage basis and now want 
to change back to the per diem basis. But 
there is more involved in the proposal than 
that, because the Brotherhood seeks to 
restore the previous per diem basis plan in 
full (with an amendment to cover the 
extended period of vacations) to regain 
certain benefits which are not part of the 
percentage plan but were part of the per 
diem plan, as follows: 


1. Time off duty on account of bona fide 
illness, injury, or to attend to organization 
business, not exceeding 50 days in any calen- 
dar year, was included in the computation of 
service for vacation purposes. 

2. A spare yardman, if available, got credit 
for the time he was available on the spare 
board (ie., not having booked off) even 
though he did not work. 

3. A yardman was compensated for vacation 
on the basis of the rate of pay for the service 
last performed, i.e., to which he was assigned 
at the time of taking his vacation. 


The Brotherhood supports this proposal 
on the following grounds: 


1. A per diem basis is more suitable for yard 
service, as yard employees are paid on an 
hourly basis, working regularly eight hours per 
day, five days per week, almost without varia- 
tion. Roadmen, paid on a mileage basis, work 
twice as many basic days per month. 

2. There is such a great difference in the 
method of payment for the two classes of 
service that it is impossible to cover both 
classes of service equitably by the same rule. 

3. There is nothing in the percentage basis of 
pay to compensate yardmen for the loss of 
the conditions in the former per diem plan 
that protected the vacation pay of yardmen 
in certain circumstances (see items (1), (2) 
and (3) above). 
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4. On the CPR, the yard employees refused 
to accept the percentage plan for vacation 
purpose, and the dispute having been referred 
to a conciliation board, the result is that 
yardmen on the CPR have retained the per 
diem basis for their vacation agreement where- 
as roadmen are paid on a percentage basis. 


The Company strenuously opposes the 
Brotherhood proposal upon the following 
grounds: 


1. The change in 1958 from the per diem 
basis to the percentage basis cost the Company 
in the order of $200,000.00. 

2. At the time, the Company offered to con- 
tinue the per diem arrangement amended to 
provide four weeks after 35 years or to install 
a percentage system. 

3. The Brotherhood chose the percentage 
system and now seeks to retain the substantial 
advantages of it but wants to get rid of any 
disadvantages. 

4. The Company denies that in general, yard- 
men suffered a loss by converting to the per- 
centage basis because, although some _ in- 
dividuals who do not work regularly may do 
so, yardmen as a group would gain on the 
percentage basis, since under it, payment is 
based upon gross earnings including overtime. 

5. Yard engineers and yard firemen are 
daily-rated employees, yet in every case they 
receive vacation payment on a _ percentage 
basis, instead of a per diem basis, and yet no 
request for a per diem payment has been made 
by them. 

6. If interchangeable rights were established 
as the Brotherhood proposes, and the Company 
agrees with some reservations, it would be a 
great benefit to have both yardmen and road- 
men on the same basis, i.e., percentage basis, 
as they now are for vacation payment purposes. 


Recommendation—This Board is not 
satisfied that it should interfere with a 
change made so recently as in the negotia- 
tions for renewal of the agreements expiring 
in 1958, which concluded in 1959, by the 
signing of the present agreements, the re- 
newal of which is presently the issue before 
this Board. This is particularly so in the 
instant case, where the overall change, from 
a per diem basis to the percentage basis, 
was made at a substantial cost to the Com- 
pany which cost is an annually recurring 
item. 


Also, even if this Board were disposed 
to recommend changes, it would not be 
in favour of restoring at least two of the 
former conditions applicable to vacation 
entitlement, viz.: 

i. The provision that a spare yardman would 
get credit for the time he was on the spare 


board, and available, even though he did no 
work. 


2. The provision that a yardman should be 
compensated for vacation on the basis of the 
work last performed, ie., the service to which 
Be ores assigned at the time of taking his va- 
cation. 


For the above reasons, this Board is not 
prepared to recommend the adoption of 
this Brotherhood proposal. 
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Brotherhood Proposal No. 15—Composite 
Service 

Proposal: “A rule to provide that all 
straight time shifts in combination service 
as yardmaster and/or yardman will be 
counted to make up the five-day work 
week.” This proposal is applicable to yard 
service only and is system wide. 


The Brotherhood statement in support 
of the proposal is as follows: 


“In 1952, yardmen and yardmasters voted 
for a five-day work week, and a five-day 
agreement was negotiated and became effective 
October 1, 1953. One condition of the agree- 
ment was that days worked under any other 
agreement could not be included in com- 
puting the five days of the work week. At 
present, the yardmasters work under a separate 
agreement, so it is possible for a yardman who 
is a spare yardmaster, to work in excess of 
five straight time shifts in a week. This is a 
source of dissatisfaction due to the fact that 
some men work seven or eight days in a week 
when spare men are working only three or four 
days. 

This is entirely contrary to the principle of 
the five-day work week, and could be cor- 
rected by an agreement as requested.” 


The Company strongly opposed this pro- 
posal mainly upon the following grounds: 


1. The Brotherhood seeks to. take service 
under one agreement and combine it with 
service under another agreement for overtime 
purposes. 


2. Such arrangements are not now permissi- 
ble even under one agreement, as, for example, 
when a yard helper is used as a yard foreman. 


3. Under the Brotherhood proposal, if the 
combined shifts in one week exceeded five, 
then overtime would be applicable, but this 
is contrary to the present rule—see Question 
4, Appendix 4, page 131 of the Eastern Train- 
men’s Agreement which reads as follows: 

“4. Q. A regularly assigned yard helper 
after eight hours relief from duty is used as 

a foreman at pro rata rate and resumes his 

regular assignment as yard helper. Can he 

work his five straight time shifts as a helper 
in addition to the shift worked as yard 
foreman in his work week? 

AS Yess 


4. The above rule applies to many situations, 
e.g., a hostler working as fireman, a fireman 
working as engineer, a switch tender working 
as yard helper, a yard helper working as yard 
foreman, and a yard foreman working as yard- 
master. 


5. Again, this is illustrated by Article 93-A, 
(g), Overtime Provisions, Clause 1, V, at page 
73 of the Eastern Trainmen’s Agreement which 
reads as follows: ‘‘(g) Overtime Provisions. 1. 
Employees worked more than five straight time 
eight-hours shifts in yard service in a work 
week shall be paid one-and-one-half times the 
basic straight time rate for such excess work 
except: (V) Where paid straight time 
rates under existing rules or practices for a 
second tour of duty in another grade or class 
of service.” 


6. The result is that, if an employee is work- 
ing in a relief capacity in another grade or 
service (thus exercising his seniority), he can- 
not add this relief work, to make up the 40- 
hour work week. 
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7. See also Article 1-A, Clause 3 of the 
Western Yardmen’s Agreement at page 8 
which reads: “Any tour of duty on road service 
shall not be considered in any way in con- 
nection with the application of the provisions 
of the five-day work week, nor shall service 
under two agreements be combined in any 
manner in the application of the five-day 
work week.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


8. The same language is found in Article 
93-A (g) clause 3, page 73 of the Eastern 
Trainmen’s Agreement. 


9. Rules are also found in the agreements 
with both the Locomotive Engineers (BLE) 
and the Firemen (BLF & E) which are to the 
same effect and which give the Company the 
same protection. 

10. The above rules are inextricably inter- 
woven into the “warp and woof” of the 40- 
hour work week provisions that were negotiated 
with this Brotherhood and became eflective 
October 1, 1959. 


Recommendation—The Brotherhood has 
not satisfied this Board that the recom- 
mendation of this proposal is warranted at 
this time, nor has it adequately answered 
the Company submission that the adoption 
of the proposal would seriously interfere 
with the present rules relating to the oper- 
ation of the 40-hour week. 

Certainly on the face of it, the proposal 
might well cause the Company to pay 
considerably more overtime, although the 
Brotherhood denies that this is the purpose 
for the proposal as the intent behind it is 
to spread the work. In addition to the 
above, it appears that the other running 
trades have similar rules in effect as are 
presently in effect between this Company 


and this Brotherhood with no requests for 
amendment. 

For the above reasons, this Board does 
not consider it would be justified in recom- 
mending the adoption of this proposal at 
this time. 


Brotherhood Proposal No. 16—Revision of 
Article 147—Questions and Answers 


Proposal: “Request Revision of Article 
147 by correcting the answers to questions 
on page 155 of the schedule in order to 
protect established seniority.” This proposal 
is limited to yard service in Eastern Canada 
only. 


This proposal is actually proposal No. 22 
of the Supplementary Proposals—Regional 
Rules, contained in the supplementary no- 
tices for yard service. It was listed here as 
a Brotherhood main proposal because it 
was so dealt with at the Board hearings, 
but in the opinion of the Board Chairman 
this was a mistake, as there is no reasonable 
basis for classifying this proposal as such. 
Indeed it is doubtful if this proposal would 
affect any more than a relative handful of 
the members of this Brotherhood. 


Therefore, there would appear to be no 
justification for dealing with this relatively 
minor proposal in conjunction with the 
main Brotherhood demands, and accord- 
ingly, it will be dealt with in its proper 
place in Chapter V below when the Brother- 
hood’s Supplementary Proposals—Regional 
Rules, are considered. 


CHAPTER IV—TEN COMPANY PROPOSALS 


No. 1—Work Within Switching Limits 

Proposal: (1) Delete Articles 102 and 
140, Atlantic, St. Lawrence & Great Lakes 
Regions and substitute a new article 140; 
(2) make a similar revision of Article 4, 
Clause (b) of the Western Yardmen’s 
Agreement. This Company proposal applies 
to yard service primarily and is system 
wide in its application. 

The present Articles 102 and 140 read as 
follows: 


Article 102—Switching Limits Defined—‘‘The 
necessity of changing or re-establishing recog- 
nized switching limits, in order to render 
switching services required because of extension 
of industrial activities and territorial extension 
of facilities, must be recognized. 

The present switching limits will be desig- 
nated by general notice at all points where 
yard engines are assigned and will only be 
changed by negotiations between the proper 
officer of the Railway and the general chair- 
man. The concurrence of the general chairman 
will not be withheld when it can be shown 
that changes are necessitated by industrial ac- 
tivities and territorial extension of facilities. 
Yard limit boards may or may not indicate 
switching limits.” 

Article 140—Yardmen’s Work Defined— 
“Switching, transfer and industrial work, wholly 
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within the recognized switching limits, will, at 
points where yardmen are employed, be con- 
sidered as service to which yardmen are en- 
titled, but this is not intended to prevent train- 
men from performing switching incidental to 
their own train or assignment. 


At points where yardmen are employed and 
a spare list of yardmen or joint spare list 
from which yardmen are drawn, is maintained, 
yardmen will, if available, handle work, wreck, 
construction, snow plow and flanging service 
performed wholly within the recognized switch- 
ing limits, and be paid at yard rates and 
under yard conditions.” 


The Company proposal would delete 
Articles 102 and 140 set out above and 
substitute the following as Article 140: 


Proposed Article 140—Work Within Switch- 
ing Limits—‘Work Within Switching Limits: 
At points where yardmen are on duty they 
will be given preference over trainmen to 
switching, transfer and industrial work wholly 
within the recognized switching limits. This is 
not intended to prevent trainmen from perform- 
ing, switching incidental to their own train or 
assignment. 


At points where yardmen are employed and 
a spare list of yardmen or a joint spare list 
from which yardmen are drawn, is maintained, 
yardmen will, if available at pro rata rates, 
handle work, wreck, construction, snow plow 
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and flanging service performed wholly within 
the recognized switching limits, and be paid 
at yard rates and under yard conditions. 

This rule does not apply to areas that have 
switches locked or are isolated from operating 
ards. 
: Switching limits will be designated by general 
notice at all points where yard engines are 
assigned, and such limits may be changed as 
necessitated by industrial development and 
territorial extension of facilities. Yard limit 
boards may or may not indicate switching 
limits.” 


The Company states that the general 
purpose of the proposal is the modification 
of the present artificial work ownership 
rules and specifically the purpose of the 
proposed revision is threefold, viz.: 


1. Remove limitations in the rules that pro- 
hibit road crews from performing switching 
within switching limits. 

2. Remove any requirements, express or 
implied, for the employment of yardmen on 
work in shop or plant areas which can be 
performed more usefully and economically by 
other crafts. 

3. Remove any restrictions on management’s 
right to change switching limits. 


These three main objectives of the Com- 
pany will be considered separately as fol- 
lows and in each case the respective posi- 
tions of the Company and the Brotherhood 
will be set out. 


FIRST COMPANY OBJECTIVE 


To Remove Limitations in the Rules Which 
Prohibit Road Crews from Performing 
Switching Within Switching Limits 

Company Position—The Company sup- 
ported this objective as follows: 


1. The present rules impose severe restrictions 
on the use of road crews to perform switching 
ju yards and other locations within switching 
imits. 

2. The present rules prohibit road crews from 
doing such work except in connection with 
their own train or where yard crews are not 
employed. 

3. Thus the present rules establish arbitrary 
work ownership lines between yard and road 
employees, which is costly, wasteful and detri- 
mental to public service. 

4. There is no functional difference between 
road and yard work and in fact, road crews 
perform all the operations which are performed 
by yard crews, in locations where no yard 
crews are employed. 

5. At many locations the services of road 
and yard crews are interchangeable, and the 
Brotherhood request before this Board for 
interchangeable seniority rights would make 
this condition system wide. 

6. Road and yard crews all work under the 
same uniform code of operating rules; both 
use the same types of equipment and employ 
the same set of signals and operating tech- 
niques. 

7. Road work is separated from yard work 
only by geographical lines or boundaries known 
as “switching limits” which are established 
locally and may be varied from time to time. 

8. The unwarranted restrictions of the present 
rules have a profound and far-reaching effect 
upon the operation of the railway—efficiency is 
impaired because of delay, and excessive costs 
are incurred in the movement of cars. 
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9. It is a waste of manpower and equipment 
for road crews to stand idle waiting for yard 
crews to perform switching that the road crews 
are fully qualified to do. 

10. These restrictions deprive the Company 
of the flexibility it requires to provide efficient, 
economical service to the public which it must 
do to meet its competition. 

11. Under present highly competitive con- 
ditions, customers often demand that a car 
be spotted at once upon arrival, and it is not 
always feasible to have a yard engine im- 
mediately available to do the work. 

12. Being fully aware that the railways no 
longer enjoy a monopoly in the field of trans- 
portation, shippers will no longer brook delay, 
as other transportation media will provide 
flexible efficient service if the railroads cannot 
do so. 

13. The Company proposal would diminish 
the impact of wasteful, arbitrary intra-craft 
distinctions and permit road crews to switch 
in yards as the interests of efficiency may 
dictate. 

14. There is no logical reason for denying 
the Company the right to utilize road crews 
when the situation warrants it, particularly 
when the work is work the road crews are 
fully qualified to do. 

15. For a road crew to stand idle, waiting 
for a yard crew to perform work that the 
road crew could perform while the yard crew 
was busy doing other work, is a form of 
“featherbedding” which should stop. 

16. In a yard where there are.no yard crews 
assigned, road crews perform this same work 
with no question. 

17. The Brotherhood continually harasses 
management with claims that seek to make 
these restrictions in the rules ever tighter and 
to establish an “iron curtain” between all 
road and yard work (the examples cited are 
set out under a separate heading below en- 
titled Examples of Harassment). 

18. Other examples could be cited (some of 
the cases are still in process) but the important 
fact is-that these actions by the Brotherhood 
seek to develop and foster the iron curtain 
philosophy. 

19. The imposition of such restrictions be- 
tween road and yard crews is detrimental to 
the interests of both the Company and the 
employees. 

20. For many years, trainmen in Western 
Canada have been doing switching as the 
Company required, and have not suffered be- 
cause of the arrangement. 

21. Experienced operating officers of the 
Company would not consider using road crews 
to do yard work if a yard crew were on duty 
and available, because it would be uneconomic 
to do so (as the Company would have to pay 
terminal delay). 


Examples of Harassment—The Company 
cited the following examples of harass- 
ment by the Brotherhood: 


a. Belleville-Lindsay Way Freight. ‘On Satur- 
day, June 11, 1960, the crew on the Belleville- 
Lindsay way freight was required to switch 
out a “piggyback” load at the ramp at Peter- 
borough for unloading. The job required only 
40 minutes but the crew on the way freight 
submitted claims for an additional day’s pay 
for ‘performing yardmen’s work’. A_ yard 
crew enjoying one of its assigned rest days (yet 
eager to share the spoils) also submitted 
claims for a day’s pay on the basis that a 
road crew had performed work to which it 
was entitled. These employees were attempting 
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to extract 48 hours compensation from the 
Company for a job that required only 40 
minutes to perform and for which the road 
crew was already well paid.” 

b. Quaker Oats Company—Peterborough. 
“On another occasion the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany at Peterborough asked for an extra train 
on Saturday morning to deliver 15 loads that 
were urgently required. A train was run from 
Lindsay to Peterborough, the loads were spot- 
ted as requested and some empty cars were 
picked up. There was no yard engine on duty 
at Peterborough, as Saturday is an assigned 
day off for yard crews, but nevertheless the 
road crew (that had been on duty for a total 
of only four hours and forty-five minutes 
and had received a full day’s pay for the 
trip) submitted claims for an additional day’s 
pay for performing yard work.” 

c. Mail Car—Belleville. ‘This “iron curtain” 
philosophy extends to passenger switching as 
well. For many years, the passenger crew on 
train No. 5 (Montreal-Toronto) has switched 
out a mail car at Belleville each trip and 
occasionally has added a coach to accommodate 
passengers between Belleville and Toronto. The 
crew recently started claiming an additional 
day’s pay at yard rates in each instance that 
cars were so handled. The crew claimed it 
was doing switching to which Belleville yard- 
men were entitled.” 

d. Turcot Yard (Montreal). “Train numbers 
300 and advance 300, handling eastbound 
piggyback traffic and operating through to 
Bonaventure freight terminal at Montreal, set 
off at Turcot yard (Montreal) cars destined 
for transfer to Montreal yard (Cote de Liesse). 
Some of the road crews make the set-offs at 
Turcot without complaint, and later, transfer 
yard crews pick them up and deliver them to 
Montreal yard. Other road crews refuse to set 
off such cars, and in such instances the 
Company is expected to have a yard engine 
“sitting idly by” waiting arrival of trains 300 
and advance 300 to set off the cars in order 
that the road crews may proceed to Bonaven- 
ture. Meanwhile the road crews are “‘sitting idly 
by” while the yard crews set out the cars.” 

e. London Auxiliary—Brantford Yard. “On 
November 7, 1960, a crew was ordered to Lon- 
don to handle the London auxiliary (wreck- 
ing equipment) for the purpose of rerailing 
equipment at Brantford yard and to return 
the auxiliary to London. The crew was on con- 
tinuous duty from time required to report until 
time released on return to London. Despite 
this fact, a yard foreman and two yard helpers 
who were available for work on the spare 
board at Brantford submitted claim for eight 
hours at yard rates, because they were not 
called for the auxiliary service in Brantford 
yard. Recently this claim was supported by 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1.” 

f. Brantford—Two Cars of Auto Parts. “On 
December 26, 1960, an eastbound freight train 
was instructed to lift two cars of auto parts 
at Brantford for Hamilton. A switch was 
required because the two cars were located 
behind five other cars in the track. The crew 
was compensated at wayfreight rates for the 
entire trip and in addition, submitted claims 
for eight hours more pay at yard rates for 
performing the switch, which it was claimed 
was yardmen’s work. The claims were not paid 
but the grievance procedure has not been 
exhausted.” 


Brotherhood Position—The Brotherhood 
strenuously opposed the Company’s first 
proposal, and its objections to the first main 
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Company objective above may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. We deny that there are any artificial work 
ownership rules involved here and the dispute 
is certainly not concerning work ownership. 

2. For over 75 years we have successfully 
represented the two crafts of yardmen and 
roadmen, that were brought into being by the 
railroads as men were hired either in yard 
or road service, and there they remained with 
seniority in the one craft only. 

3. The only protection yardmen have for 
their craft and their seniority is the switching 
limits that serve as boundaries of closed yards, 
and the work within the switching limit is 
work to which the yardmen are entitled. 

4. Closed yards are established solely at the 
whim of the railways (as it is their prerogative 
to do) and are abolished in the same way. 

5. No closed yard was ever established at 
the insistence of this Brotherhood. 


6. This Company proposal would give as a 
preference to yardmen the work which con- 
tractually is their basic right within switching 
limits, which they were hired by the railway 
to perform and which is the only work to 
which they hold a claim by right of seniority. 

7. The Brotherhood’s proposal as to inter- 
changeable rights would not give to either yard 
or road employee any retroactive seniority as 
this would be accomplished on a “top and 
bottom”’ basis. 

8. We deny the statement by the Company 
that there is no functional difference between 
road and yard work—a yardman has some 
knowledge of the duties of a brakeman, but 
there are many features of the work he would 
be unfamiliar with, and the same is true of 
a brakeman working in the yard. 

9. As to examples of harassment referred to 
by the Company, the Quaker Oats case (ex- 
ample (b) above) was submitted to Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 and the 
contention of the employees was not sustained. 

10. As a result of this decision the claim in 
respect to the Belleville-Lindsay way freight 
of June 11, 1960 (example (a) above) was 
withdrawn. 

11. Also the claim in respect to the Belleville 
mail car (example (c) above) was withdrawn. 

12. Thus of three cases cited by the Com- 
pany of harassing tactics by this Brotherhood, 
one case was settled in the Company’s favour 
under the grievance procedure, and the other 
two cases were withdrawn by the Brotherhood. 

13. With respect to the Quaker Oats case, 
there was no yard engine on duty as it was on 
a Saturday, which is an assigned day off for 
yard engines. As the decision of the Board of 
Adjustment was against the employees, it seems 
clear that there is no real basis for the Com- 
pany argument that wherever yardmen are 
employed regardless of whether or not they 
are on duty, the Company must bring the 
yardmen on duty to perform a few switches 
which a road crew could perform. 

14. Yardmen are paid on an hourly basis 
while roadmen are paid on a mileage basis. 
Yardmen’s basic rates of pay are higher than 
those of roadmen. 

15. What the Company is seeking to do by 
this proposal is simply to have work performed 
at a lesser rate of pay and, indeed, in most 
cases with no rate of pay at all, as the road 
crews are upon a mileage basis and the time 
engaged in switching at these intermediate 
points would be applied against the time con- 
sumed on the trip as a whole and therefore 
would be done gratis. 
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16. What is desired by the Company is the 
unilateral right to shift one craft into the 
work of another craft within the same tour of 


duty. 


Views of Board Chairman With Respect 
to Company Objective to Remove Limita- 
tions in the Rules that Prohibit Road Crews 
from Performing Switching Within Switch- 
ing Limits—The Board Chairman considers 
that the Company has satisfied the onus 
resting on it to establish that it is entitled 
to relief from. the strictness of the rigid in- 
terpretation placed by this Brotherhood 
upon the present wording of Article 140 of 
the Eastern Agreement. 

The necessity for this relief is well illus- 
trated by the examples of harassment cited 
by the Company and set out above in (a), 
(b), (c), (d) and (f). Example (e) is 
specifically not referred to here as the 
claim of the yard foreman and two helpers 
on the Brantford yard spare board was 
sustained by way of grievance, but this is 
presumably because Article 140 uses the 
word “employed”. 

The extreme position taken by the em- 
ployees and the Brotherhood is illustrated 
by the Belleville-Lindsay way-freight cases, 
referred to in (a) above, where, for 40 
minutes work for switching out a piggyback 
load at Peterborough, for which the road 
crew had already been paid, claims were 
submitted for an additional day’s pay for 
the road crew, on the basis that they had 
performed yardmen’s work, and a yard 
crew, which was not working that day, as 
it was its assigned rest day (Saturday), also 
submitted a claim for one day’s pay on the 
basis that the road crew had performed 
work to which they were entitled. 

Thus, under the present wording of 
Article 140, claims were filed against the 
Company for $107.10 in pay for 40 min- 
utes work for which payment had already 
been made. 

It must be said at once that this claim 
was subsequently withdrawn, but, it is of 
little avail to say that some of these 
cases were decided adversely to the em- 
ployees, and some were later withdrawn, 
because the very fact that these claims 
were made demonstrates that the present 
wording of Article 140 encouraged an at- 
tempt by road crews, on the one hand, and 
yard crews, on the other hand, to take ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate or mistaken or 
ambiguous wording of a schedule rule to 
claim double and even triple payment for 
the same work. 

Also, the fact these cases progressed as 
far as they did, indicates that this attitude 
on the part of the employees is shared by, 
and, indeed, encouraged by this Brother- 
hood in Eastern Canada. 
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The Board Chairman is unable to agree 
with the Brotherhood that Article 140 (to- 
gether with Article 102) in the Eastern 
Agreement is the “heart of the Yardmen’s 
Agreement” and as such is sacrosanct so 
that amendment of Article 140 would de- 
stroy the yardmen’s craft and acquired rights 
and, in effect, destroy collective bargaining 
itself insofar as yardmen are concerned. 


The reasons for this conclusion are 
threefold as follows: 


1. There is no language in the Western rule 
(Article 4, Clause (b)) which states that 
TOMI C I ee will, at points where yard- 
men are employed, be considered as service 
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to which yardmen are entitled ............ » and 
road crews in Western Canada have for many 
years been doing switching as the Company 
required. 


2. Yet it can hardly be said that in Western 
Canada the craft of yardmen has been de- 
stroyed or that it has no collective bargaining 
rights remaining for it. 

3. There is no Article 140 or schedule rule 
equivalent to it in the agreement between this 
Brotherhood and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which employed 2,948 yard service employees 
in 1960, and it can hardly be seriously sug- 
gested that the craft of these employees has 
been destroyed or that their collective bar- 
gaining rights are non-existent. 


In addition, the Board Chairman finds 
it difficult to agree with the Brotherhood 
submission that there is a functional differ- 
ence between road and yard work that is 
of any serious significance in respect to this 
Company proposal concerning switching 
within switching limits. 

The reason for this view is that, at pres- 
ent, road crews do perform all of the oper- 
ations which are performed by yard crews, 
in locations where no yard crews are em- 
ployed, and both yard and road crews work 
under the same uniform code of operating 
rules, use the same types of equipment and 
the same set of signals and operating pro- 
cedures. Also, it appears that in the Atlantic 
Region, road and yard service already have 
interchangeable seniority rights. 

It is quite true that yardmen and road- 
men are paid upon a different basis, but 
this fact alone, taken in conjunction with 
the factors above, is not sufficient to war- 
rant a conclusion that road and yard service 
are actually distinct crafts rather than sepa- 
rate classifications within the same craft. 

It may well be that the Company is 
attempting to find a means of having switch- 
ing performed at a lower rate of pay, as is 
alleged by the Brotherhood, but in the light 
of the present-day intensive competitive 
struggle for freight traffic between the rail- 
roads and other media of transportation, 
surely this objective is quite understandable 
and in the long run should operate to bene- 
fit the employees of the railroad. 
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The Chairman cannot agree with the 
Brotherhood submission that the Company 
proposal would permit the railroad to have 
the work done gratis, because to the extent 
that switching is done by road crews, it 
must be paid for, as road crews under the 
dual basis of pay are always under pay 
when on duty, and indeed the conversion 
rule provides a higher basis of pay to com- 
pensate for interference with the ability of 
the road crews to get over the road. 

Recommendation—This recommendation 
deals solely with the First Company Ob- 
jective set out above, and relates primarily 
to paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Company- 
proposed new Article 140 for the Eastern 
Agreement. 

In this respect, for the reasons outlined 
above this Board considers that the rail- 
road has made out a substantial case for 
relief from the onerous provisions of the 
present Article 140 in the Eastern Agree- 
ment, dealing with yardmen’s work within 
switching limits. This is particularly so, 
because of what is considered to be the ex- 
treme position taken by the employees and 
the Brotherhood in Eastern Canada, as to 
what is a proper interpretation of the lJan- 
guage used in the first two paragraphs of the 
present schedule rule (Article 140). 

Accordingly, this Board recommends that 
the wording of Article 140 in the Eastern 
Agreement be modified to suit the reason- 
able requirements of the situation, and in 
such a way as to prevent any harassment 
of the Company by unjustified claims of the 
nature of those set out in the examples 
above. 

As many hours were spent by this Board 
in an effort to work out suitable language 
for the changes required, without success, 
and, as the implications of any change may 
be considerable, with consequent difficulty 
and hazard in the language being drafted 
by those not saddled with the responsibility 
of operating under the amended rule, it is 
considered that the required revision to 
Article 140 should be worked out by the 
parties to this dispute. 

This Board further recommends that the 
relief afforded to the Company by the 
proposed amendments to article 140 should 
not be limited solely to intermediate ter- 
minal but that a reasonable measure of 
relief should also be provided in respect to 
switching at terminals themselves. 

The -Reason the Above Recommendation 
is Limited to Eastern Canada—The recom- 
mendation immediately above concerns the 
First Company Objective which is “To Re- 
move Limitations in the Rules which Pro- 
hibit Road Crews from Performing Switch- 
ing Within Switching Limits.” 
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The reason the above recommendation 
relates to Eastern Canada is that the West- 
ern schedule rule dealing with switching 
within switching limits has no language 
similar to, or the equivalent of, the language 
in present Article 140 of the Eastern Agree- 
ment that is considered to be unduly re- 
strictive. 


This is illustrated by the juxtaposition of 
the relative parts of both the Eastern and 
Western schedule rules as follows: 


COMPARISON OF AGREEMENT PARTS 


Article 140, Eastern Canada 

Yardmen’s Work Defined 
Switching, transfer and industrial work, 
wholly within the recognized switching limits, 
will, at points where yardmen are employed, be 
considered as service to which yardmen are 
entitled, but this is not intended to prevent 
trainmen from performing switching incidental 

to their own train or assignment. 


At points where yardmen are employed and 
a spare list of yardmen or a joint spare list 
from which yardmen are drawn, is maintained, 
yardmen will, if available, handle work, wreck, 
construction, snow plow and flanging service 
performed wholly within the recognized switch- 
ing limits, and be paid at yard rates and under 
yard conditions. 


Article 4, Clause (b), Western Canada 


Yardmen will do all transfer, construction, 
maintenance of way, and work train service 
exclusively within switching limits, and will 
be paid yard rates for such service. Switching 
limits to cover all transfer and industrial work 
in connection with terminal. 


NOTE: 
The above language in the Western Agree- 
ment specifically omits the word “switching.” 

Conclusion—In view of the above, and of 
the Company statement that “trainmen in 
Western Canada have for many years been 
doing switching as the Company required 
and have not suffered because of the ar- 
rangement,” it is not considered that any 
recommendation by this Board is warranted 
in respect to the amendment proposed to 
Article 4, clause (b) of the Western Agree- 
ment insofar as the First Company Objective 
is concerned, i.e. the removal of restrictions 
in the rules which prohibit road crews from 
performing switching within switching limits. 


SECOND COMPANY OBJECTIVE 


To Remove any Requirements, Express or 
Implied, for Employment of Yardmen on 
Work in Shop or Plant Areas That Can be 
Performed More Usefully and Econom- 
ically by Other Crafts 


This second Company objective relates 
to the third paragraph of the proposed new 
Article 140 for Eastern Canada set out 
above, which paragraph reads as follows: 
“This rule does not apply to areas that 
have switches locked or are isolated from 
operating yards.” 
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Company Position—In recent years, small 
machines (e.g. Trackmobile, Hough Pay- 
loader) have been manufactured suitable 
for moving cars in and around shops and 
rail reclamation points (scrap yards). 
These machines are not comparable to a 
locomotive and cannot perform the kind of 
switching done by a locomotive. 

For example, a diesel switching locomo- 
tive commonly handles without any diffi- 
culty cuts of 60 to 80 cars and more, while 
the Trackmobile cannot handle more than 
four or five cars at a time without voiding 
the manufacturer’s warranty. The Track- 
mobile is, in fact, a jeep equipped with 
retractable flanged wheels and_ special 
gearing, and costs about $17,000, whereas 
4 diesel locomotive costs in excess of 
$200,000. 

These machines move a small number 
of cars in areas that are isolated from 
operating yards, and are not used in normal 
yard operations. The use of these machines 
increases efficiency in the plants in which 
they operate. In the past, large shop staffs 
were often idle while waiting for yard 
engines to become available from the 
operating yard to move cars from one part 
of the plant to another so that work might 
proceed. The new machine eliminates such 
delays. 

As these machines are only operated 
behind locked switches, there is no need for 
the use of running-trades employees to 
operate them because the movement of the 
machine is not required to be controlled 
by the uniform code of operating rules. 
Shopmen are fully capable of handling 
these machines and it is only reasonable 
that they do so, because the machines are 
only used a portion of the time and thus 
the shop men may be usefully employed 
elsewhere when the machine is not in use. 

Because the area in which these machines 
operate is “wholly within the recognized 
switching limits” in words of the present 
Article 140, in the Eastern Agreement, the 
Brotherhood has insisted that a three-man 
yard crew be assigned to equipment such 
as the Trackmobile at Pointe St. Charles, 
although there is room in the cab of the 
machine for one man only, viz., the 
operator. 

A Trackmobile was placed in service at 
Pointe St. Charles car shops early in 1957 
and two shop craft employees were assigned 
to it—one to operate it and one to couple 
and uncouple cars. For more than three 
years, this machine operated on this basis 
with no indication whatever that the opera- 
tion was unsatisfactory or unsafe. 
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In the summer of 1960, Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 ruled that 
Article 140 entitled yardmen to the work, 
but did not hold that the so-called full 
crew trule, Article 135, applied. Instead, 
the Board instructed the parties to further 
negotiate upon the consist of the crew. 


During these negotiations, the Brother- 
hood insisted that a yard foreman and a 
helper be assigned to the Trackmobile, 
while the railroad insisted that one yard 
foreman was all that was necessary. 


Since August 15, 1960, in compliance 
with the spirit of the Board’s decision, a 
yard foreman has been assigned to this 
Trackmobile. 


Although it may be correct that the yard 
foreman now assigned to this machine does 
control its movement by hand signals in 
accordance with the Uniform Code of 
Operating Rules, there is no necessity for 
him to do so for two reasons Viz.: 

a. The machine is operated behind locked 
switches and the machine operator who is 


receiving the signals is not qualified in the 
Uniform Code of Operating Rules. 


b. Before the placement of the yard foreman 
on the Trackmobile, the shop crafts employee, 
whom he replaced, had no knowledge whatever 
of the Uniform Code of Operating Rules, nor 
was he familiar with hand signals given in 
conformity therewith and yet the operation 
was entirely satisfactory. 


The Brotherhood to this day still insists 
that more than one yard employee be 
assigned to this machine, although there is 
no work whatever for the additional 
employee to do and no facility to convey 
such employees. 


When Article 140 was written, it was 
never contemplated that it would apply to 
small machines isolated from switching 
areas as is the case at Pointe St. Charles, 
where the machine is also operating behind 
closed switches so no other traffic can inter- 
fere. Unfortunately, the language of the 
rule does not make this necessary distinc- 
tion. 

Article 135, requiring that a yard crew 
shall consist of one foreman and two help- 
ers, was written to cover yard crews assigned 
to conventional locomotives long before the 
development of the Trackmobile. A yard 
crew is not required on such a machine 
and can perform no useful function, and 
consequently their use is a pure waste of 
the man’s time and the Company’s money. 
Indeed, the men would simply lounge 
around all day with no work to perform. 


Another machine, known as the Hough 
Payloader, operates off the tracks, running 
on rubber-tired wheels, and it has a smaller 
cab even than the Trackmobile. One of these 
machines is used in the reclamation yard 
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(scrap yard) at London, Ont., which is about 
one and a half miles from the main operat- 
ing yard and is entirely separate from the 
main line, but technically speaking is located 
within the switching limits. 


Because the reclamation yard is “within 
switching limits,” the Brotherhood insists 
that any work done with the machine is work 
to which yardmen are entitled. In so doing 
it makes the ridiculous claim that any ma- 
chine that moves a railroad car within 
switching limits, whether it be on the track 
or off, is performing work to which yardmen 
are entitled. 


Brotherhood Position—Just because in 
some areas the method of locomotion for 
moving box cars from one track to another 
has been changed is no reason why this work 
should be performed by shop men rather 
than by yardmen who have traditionally 
been used for this work. 


These machines, such as the Trackmobile 
and the Hough Payloader, are performing 
exactly the same kind of switching as was 
formerly done by a locomotive, and are 
equipped with a draw-bar for the specific 
purpose of performing such _ switching. 
Before the advent of these machines, cars 
were moved from one track to another in 
the so-called shop or restricted areas by 
steam or diesel engines. The same method 
of operation now exists and the only change 
is the method of locomotion. 


Also, the movements of these machines 
are controlled by signals. The ground man, 
who is a yardman, does all the coupling, 
uncoupling, and throwing of switches, and 
controls the movement by signalling the 
operator of the Trackmobile when to pro- 
ceed, back up, stop, slow down, etc., as 
specified in the Uniform Code of Operating 
Rules. 


The roominess of the cab on the Track- 
mobile has nothing to do with the consist 
of the yard crew. Yard crews, which are 
also known as ground crews, spend very 
little, if any, time in the cab of an engine, 
and then only in proceeding from one point 
to another such as switching at a given 
industry and then proceeding to the next 
siding. In the case of the Trackmobile, at 
no time is the ground crew in the cab. 

In the Pointe St. Charles case over the 
Trackmobile, the Board of Adjustment 
neither agreed nor disagreed that Article 135, 
the full crew rule, applied, but said that 
this was a matter for negotiation. 

As the Company would not agree to 
arbitration as the Brotherhood suggested, we 
had no alternative but to re-submit the case 
to the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, and it is our understanding that 
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the Board has ruled that since the contract 
is now open for revision, the dispute must 
be settled between the parties. 


Views of Board Chairman—A careful 
review of all relevant factors strongly sug- 
gests that some changes in the schedule 
rules are required to take care of the opera- 
tion of these small self-propelled machines 
when used in connection with the movement 
of cars in relation to the operation of rail- 
road shops, scrap yards, etc. The Brother- 
hood itself has recognized these special 
requirements, because in Western Canada, 
it has agreed to the operation of the Track- 
mobile with one yard foreman assigned as 
the full crew. 

Also, in the Pointe St. Charles case, the 
Brotherhood itself did not insist upon the 
full crew rule of a yard foreman and two 
helpers, but did insist on a yard foreman 
and one helper. Certainly, it would appear 
unreasonable to suggest that a machine such 
as the Trackmobile requires a yard crew to 
operate it, when the operation is confined to 
shop areas or scrap yard areas which are 
isolated from operating yards, or can be 
safeguarded by locked switches or other 
suitable precautions. 

In fact, there was no evidence produced 
to this Board to suggest that, during the 
period of over three years when the Track- 
mobile at Pointe St. Charles was operated 
without yardmen assigned to it, there were 
any accidents or that any lack of safety in 
operations was demonstrated. 


On the other hand, the Chairman con- 
siders that precautions have to be taken to 
ensure that Trackmobiles and _ similar 
machines are not used for normal switching 
purposes while manned by shop or other 
craft personnel who are not yard personnel. 


For this reason, it is considered that the 
language proposed by the Company—“this 
rule does not apply to areas that have 
switches locked or are isolated from oper- 
ating yards”—is too wide and too general. 


Recommendation—For the reasons out- 
lined above, this Board considers that a 
revision of Article 140 of the Eastern 
Agreement is warranted to permit the use 
of small machines, such as the Trackmobile 
and the Hough Payloader, when used in 
connection with the movement of cars in 
relation to the operation of railroad shops, 
scrap yards, etc., and for the manning of 
such machines by shop or other crafts, 
provided that: 


1. The operation of such machines is con- 
fined to the general area of the shop or scrap 
yard, etc., concerned. 


2. Reasonable safeguards are adopted to en- 
sure that such machines are not operated in 
the switching limits generally. 
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3. In no event shall such a machine be used 
to perform normal switching services in the 
general area of the switching limits unless 
yardmen are in charge of its operation. 


It is further comsidered that amendments 
of a similar nature are warranted with 
respect to Article 4, clause (b) of the Yard- 
men’s Western Agreement. 


Consequently, this Board recommends 
that the parties negotiate suitable amend- 
ments to the schedule rules to put into 
effect the principle of the revisions which 
this Board considers warranted as stated 
above. 


Special Note—Since the above was written, 
the Board Chairman has been informed 
that the Pointe St. Charles dispute over the 
Trackmobile has progressed to the referee 
stage and the referee has handed down his 
decision that the consist of the crew for the 
Trackmobile should be a crew of two yard- 
men. 

It should be stated that the decision of 
the referee was given under the schedule 
rules as they are now worded, before any 
revision is made, and consequently the 
referee’s decision has no application what- 
soever to the issue before this Board, except 
perhaps to emphasize the extreme rigidity 
of the present schedule rules (Article 140 
of the Eastern Agreement) and thus to 
demonstrate the pressing need for revision 
thereof. 


THIRD COMPANY OBJECTIVE 
Remove Any Restrictions on Management's 
Right to Change Switching Limits 


The provisions of the present schedule 
rules dealing with the change of switching 
limits (found in Article 102 of the Eastern 
Agreement and Article 4, clause (b) of the 
Western Yardmen’s Agreement) are the 
same and read as follows: 


“The necessity of changing or re-establishing 
recognized switching limits, in order to render 
switching services required because of ex- 
tension of industrial activities and territorial 
extension of facilities, must be recognized. 

“The present switching limits will be desig- 
nated by general notice at all points where yard 
engines are assigned and will only be changed 
by negotiations between the proper officer of 
the Railway and the general chairman. The 
concurrence of the general chairman will not 
be withheld when it can be shown that changes 
are necessitated by industrial activities and 
territorial extension of facilities. Yard limit 
boards may or may not indicate switching 
limits.” (Emphasis added.) 


The Company proposal is to delete the 
language quoted above and substitute the 
following: 

“Switching limits will be designated by gen- 
eral notice at all points where yard engines 
are assigned and such limits may be changed 
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as necessitated by industrial development and 
territorial extension of facilities. Yard limit 
boards may or may not indicate switching 
limits.” 

Company Position—The purpose of this 
part of the Company’s proposal is to remove 
those parts of the rules that require the 
Company to obtain the consent of the 
Brotherhood before changing switching 
limits. 

In spite of the words underlined above 
in the second paragraph of the existing rule, 
the attitude of the Brotherhood has been 
unreasonable in recent times and, in view 
of the intense competition faced by the 
railway, this makes it necessary that manage- 
ment should have the sole right to make 
decisions in this respect. 

Agreements with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers accord this right to 
management. An appropriate bulletin is 
issued when it is necessary to make a 
change in switching limits, and over the 
years, the employees have not complained 
that they are suffering any disadvantage. 
Industrial change is constantly under way, 
and railway management must have fiex- 
ibility in the use of manpower and equip- 
ment to keep pace with such change. 

It is quite true that the Brotherhood has 
concurred in many instances in the exten- 
sion of switching limits but this is quite 
understandable because generally speaking 
it would be abnormal for the Brotherhood 
not to agree upon an extension as to do so 
would as a rule be inimical to its own 
interest. 

What the Company is more concerned 
with is a reduction of switching limits, for 
example, the exclusion of certain trackage 
from switching limits such as that on which 
the Trackmobile operates at Pointe St. 
Charles. 

An example of the difficulty and delay 
the Company experiences in obtaining the 
consent of the Brotherhood to a reduction 
in switching limits is the Drumheller case 
in Western Canada. Here the Company 
requested Brotherhood concurrence on 
January 10, 1958. As no reply was received 
by June 28, a tracer was sent to the gen- 
eral chairman who was again traced on 
August 7, 1958. No reply having been 
received by November 6, the proposal was 
rewritten, and finally a reply was received 
on November 10, 1958, in which it was 
stated that since the proposal was for a 
reduction in switching limits the Brother- 
hood could not concur. The matter was 
then discussed further and a tracer sent on 
April 29, 1959, and finally a reluctant 
concurrence was received on May 1, 1959 
which was 11 months after the proposal 
had originally been made by the Com- 
pany. 
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Even in securing extensions in switching 
limits, unreasonable delay has occurred, 
and the Company runs the risk of losing 
business while awaiting the Brotherhood 
concurrence. 


As an example of this, the Company 
filed correspondence concerning its request 
to the Brotherhood to agree to extend the 
switching limits at Stratford yard in the 
Thorndale subdivision from mileage 1.58 
to mileage 2.1 to serve a new plant erected 
by Crane Steelwares Limited. Here con- 
currence of the general chairman was 
requested by the Company by letter of July 
24, 1961, and was not secured until Sep- 
tember 19, 1961, as a result of a letter 
from the area manager to the general chair- 
man which reads in part as follows: 


“Much effort was put forth to attract this 
industry to our rails. Its traffic is highly sus- 
ceptible to truck haul and I want all of our 
people concerned to do what is necessary 
to get the maximum possible portion of its 
traffic. We need it. Way freight handling of 
cars for this industry definitely will not pro- 
vide the flexibility of service that is needed 
to secure the bulk of its business.” 


Brotherhood Position—The Brotherhood 
denies that it has been unreasonable in its 
attitude toward the changing of switching 
limits and stresses the fact that before 1951, 
the switching limit rules in effect on the 
CNR were far more restrictive. 


As a result of the Company application 
for relaxation of the 1951 rule, an amend- 
ment was made by putting into effect the 
present rule, and the significant change 
was by adding the following words: “the 
concurrence of the general chairman will 
not be withheld when it can be shown that 
changes are necessitated by industrial activ- 
ities and territorial extension of facilities”. 


As an example of how reasonable the 
Brotherhood has been it referred to the 
record by regions as follows: 

1. On the -Atlantic Region since 1951, 12 
requests have been made by management for 
extension of switching limits and 11 have 
been granted. 

2. The last request was made on September 
19, 1961, for extension of switching limits at 
Dartmouth, N.S. and the general chairman 
advises that this request has been approved by 
the committee and the railroad will be so 
advised. 

3. On the Central Region since 1951, there 
have been 16 requests for extension of switch- 
ing limits and the Brotherhood has concurred 
in 15 cases. 

4. On the Prairie and Mountain Regions 
since 1951, there have been 15 requests for 
the extension of switching limits and every 
one of the 15 has been agreed to. 


With regard to the Company statement 
that its agreements with the BLE accord 
management the right to change switching 
limits without any negotiation or consulta- 
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tion, the engineers hold seniority jointly in 
road and yard service (and always have 
done so) and there is no distinction of 
craft between road and yard engineers, and 
therefore less reason for them to show the 
same concern over switching limits as this 
Brotherhood. 


With regard to the CPR, the Brother- 
hood asserted that the rules in effect on 
the CPR with respect to switching limits 
are far more restrictive than those on the 
CNR, and no complaint has been received 
by the CPR on this point nor has it referred 
to the matter during the current concilia- 
tion proceedings. 


The schedule rule defining switching 
limits is one of the basic protections af- 
forded by the agreements to the craft of 
yardman, and to remove it (together with 
the other basic protection—the definition 
of yardmen’s work) would destroy the 
yardmen’s craft and acquired rights and 
also, in effect, destroy collective bargaining 
itself as far as these employees are con- 
cerned. 


No peaceful settlement of the current 
dispute between the Company and _ this 
Brotherhood can be consummated on the 
basis of the Company proposals with re- 
spect to “switching limits’ and “working 
within switching limits.” 


Views of Board Chairman—The Com- 
pany proposal would dispense with the 
necessity for concurrence by the Brother- 
hood in changing switching limits and, in- 
deed, for the necessity of any attempt by 
the railroad to obtain the consent of the 
Brotherhood before changing switching 
limits as it saw fit to do. 


In view of the history of these schedule 
rules, and the situation existing on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the sensi- 
tiveness of the employees generally and 
of this Brotherhood as their representative, 
to any revision of the schedule rules as to 
change of switching limits, it is considered 
that this Company proposal is too far 
reaching. 

However, a certain measure of relief for 
the Company would appear to be required 
if it is to be able to secure the flexibility 
needed to permit it to move with the times 
and attempt to meet the ever-increasing 
competition from other means of trans- 
portation for freight traffic. 


Recommendation—Accordingly, for the 
reasons given above, this Board recom- 
mends that the parties negotiate an amend- 
ment of the present schedule rules, in both 
Eastern and Western agreements, dealing 
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with the definition of switching limits to 
provide the type of relief suggested in the 
following wording: 


“The necessity of changing or re-establishing 
recognized switching limits, in order to render 
switching services required because of extension 
or reduction of industrial activities and terri- 
torial extension or reduction of facilities, must 
be recognized. 

“The present switching limits will be desig- 
nated by general notice to all points where 
yard engines are assigned and will only be 
changed by negotiations between the proper 
officer of the Railway and the general chair- 
man. 

The concurrence of the general chairman 
will not be withheld when it can be shown that 
changes are necessitated by the increase or 
reduction of industrial activities and territorial 
extension or reduction ot tacilities. 

If the concurrence of the general chairman 
is unreasonably withheld the Railway may, 
after a delay of 30 days from the time the re- 
quest for change was first made, then act 
unilaterally to change the recognized switching 
limits by the issuance of a bulletin, but such 
action of the railway, if objected to by the 
Brotherhood, may be submitted as a dispute to 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. 

Yard limit Boards may or may not indicate 
switching limits.” 


Note: The changes in the above word- 
ing from that found in the present sched- 
ule rules are as follows: 

1. All of the fourth paragraph 

2. All the italicized words. 


Special Note Concerning Interchange- 
able Rights—In Chapter III, after Brother- 
hood Proposal No. 6, in dealing with inter- 
changeable rights for road and yard service 
employees, this Board stated that there 
appeared to be a measure of agreement 
between the parties. In fact, the Eastern 
Agreement already provides in Articles 126 
and 131 for interchangeable rights between 
road and yard service employees on the 
Atlantic Region. 


It appears as if many of the problems 
concerning Company proposal No. 1 are 
due to the fact that, apart from the Atlan- 
tic Region, there are no interchangeable 
seniority rights for road and yard service 
employees. 


In the view of this Board such a lack 
is unfortunate and has contributed to what 
might be regarded as artificial distinctions 
of craft between road and yard service that 
have not been beneficial to the operations 
of the railroad and which in the long run 
may well operate to the detriment of the 
employees themselves. 


However, there may well be implications 
in this matter which make it undesirable 
for the required language to be drafted by 
any other than those most intimately con- 
cerned with the day-to-day application of 
the required rules. 
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Accordingly, this Board recommends that 
the parties negotiate suitable language to 
make way for the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of interchangeable rights in respect 
to road and yard service employees. 


Company Proposal No. 2—Car Retarder 
Operators 


Proposal: “Prairie and Mountain Regions. 
New rule, similar to that in Atlantic, St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes Regions, to 
establish rates of pay and working condi- 
tions for Car Retarder Operators.” 


Note: Also to be considered in conjunc- 
tion with Company proposal No. 2 above 
is the Brotherhood main proposal No. 12, 
in respect to car  retarder operators. 
Brotherhood Proposal—delete from para- 
graph 1 (a) of the Car Retarder Operators 
Agreement (Atlantic & Central Regions) 
the last sentence. 


Paragraph 1 (a) referred to now reads 
as follows: “1 (a). Car retarder operators 
will be compensated at a rate per day of 
96 cents in excess of the yard foreman’s 
rate. This amount shall remain constant 
and will not be increased or decreased 
when rates of pay are adjusted.” (Emphasis 
added.) 


The sentence to which the Brotherhood 
proposal refers is italicized above. 


The Brotherhood has agreed to accept 
the Eastern Agreement as to car retarder 
operators, as applicable to Western Canada 
subject to: 


1. The removal of the sentence referred to 
above and italicized so that the rate for car 
retarder operator would be “unfrozen.” 

2. A special clause as to seniority for 
Western Canada that would be substituted 
for the present clause of the Eastern agree- 
ment which provides for a segregated seniority 
list. 


As these two items are the only real 
items in dispute they are dealt with briefly 
as follows: 


1. Delete “this amount shall remain con- 
stant and will not be increased or decreased 
when rates of pay are adjusted.” 


The Company opposes this proposal on 
the basis that the 96-cent rate per day is 
a substantial differential designed to attract 
yard foremen to take the work and recog- 
nize that certain training (three to six weeks) 
was involved. The premium has been quite 
successful in recruiting the men required 
at Moncton and Montreal hump yards and 
the 96 cent figure was negotiated as recently 
as September 9, 1960. Car step-up rates 
were included in the agreement over five 
years ago and have remained constant. 


The Brotherhood in support of this pro- 
posal pointed out that on the CPR, the 
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differential paid to car retarder operators 
does not remain fixed, and all percentages 
or across-the-board increases are applied. 
Also, the only reason the Brotherhood 
agreed to the inclusion of such a sentence 
was that the collective agreement was not 
open at the time (September 1960) and so 
the Brotherhood was in a weak bargaining 
position, as the Company could have acted 
unilaterally and without consent. 


2. Substitute a special clause for Senior- 
ity for Western Canada. 


Brotherhood Position—The- reason for 
this request by the Brotherhood is that 
since the beginning of negotiated agree- 
ments between the Company and_ the 
Brotherhood, there has been a difference in 
application of the principle of seniority 
between Eastern and Western Canada. 


In the East, yardmen have always been 
required to “follow their hand” to main- 
tain their rights to promotion, for example, 
if a man could hold a position as a yard 
foreman, he would not be allowed to work 
as a yard helper. In Western Canada, the 
application of seniority to promotion has 
always been the reverse, i.c., when a man 
has passed the required examinations, he 
is shown on the yardmen’s seniority list as 
a foreman. His date as a foreman is the 
same as his date of entry into service as a 
yard helper. 


Company Position—In the daily opera- 
tion of a hump yard the efficiency of the 
humping operation is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Familiarity with the equipment and 
judgment gained through its use are neces- 
sary ingredients in obtaining effective 
operation. Consequently, efficiency is im- 
paired with frequent turnover of personnel. 
Thus it is essential that these operators 
be segregated from lower rated classifica- 
tions so they will be exempted from senior- 
ity movement normally associated with 
yard service. The investment of the Com- 
pany in these yards is enormous and an 
arrangement for a segregated seniority list 
is essential to ensure smooth functioning 
of these yards. 


The Brotherhood proposal to permit the 
other employees to exercise seniority on car 
retarder operator positions every six months 
in Western Canada would defeat the purpose 
of segregation by failing to provide security 
in these positions and thus deprive the Com- 
pany of the required continuity of qualified 
and experienced personnel. 


Views of Board Chairman—A careful 
review of the factors involved here suggests 
that a solution should be reached based on 
the following considerations: 
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1. That a system agreement should be nego- 
tiated to cover all car retarder operators em- 
ployed by this railway in Canada. 

2. That the per diem differential should not 
be “frozen” at any particular figure but that 
the amount of the differential should be open 
for negotiation during the time the negotiations 
are proceeding for the main collective agree- 
ments. 


3. Provided, however, that whatever figure 
is negotiated for the per diem differential, it 
should remain constant for the duration of the 
renewal of the collective agreements. 


4. And provided also, that the per diem 
differential should not have applied to it any 
percentage or across-the-board increases. 

5. That the system agreement for car re- 
tarder operators should provide for a _ segre- 
gated seniority list in the same manner as is 
now provided by the Eastern Agreement cover- 
ing car retarder operators and following the 
precedent afforded by the Yardmasters Agree- 
ment of 1945, which this Board understands 
provides for segregated seniority provisions and 
covers yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 
in Western Canada as well as in Eastern 
Canada. 


Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that the parties work out suitable 
language to implement the solution outlined 
in the heading immediately above entitled 
“Views of Board Chairman.” 

The recommendation is for a car retarder 
operators agreement to apply to all car 
retarder operators employed by this Com- 
pany at any hump yard in Canada, based 
upon the present Eastern agreement in 
respect to car retarder operators but with 
the modifications suggested. 

It is recommended that the per diem 
differential which is now 96 cents per day 
be $1.00 per day effective the date of signing 
of the new system agreement concerning 
car retarder operators provided the said 
agreement extends to and includes May 31, 
1964. 


Company Proposal No. 3—Rotary Spare 
Board for Yard Service in Western Canada 


Company Position—The Company pro- 
posal is to replace the present seniority 
spare board in effect in yard service in 
Western Canada with a rotary or rotating 
spare board under which the yard service 
employees work on a first-in, first-out basis. 
Rotating spare boards exist in all other 
running trades agreements in both Eastern 
and Western Canada and are in effect in 
Eastern Canada for spare boards in yard 
service with this Brotherhood. 

The great advantage of the rotary spare 
board is that it spreads the work by keeping 
all men on the spare board rotating in 
regular sequence, so that when an employee 
comes off duty he is placed at the bottom 
of the board and works his way up to the 
top before again being called for duty. The 
number of men on the spare board is 
adjusted at regular intervals to ensure as 
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nearly as possible that a reasonable amount 
of work will be had by each man during 
each pay period. 

On the other hand, seniority spare boards 
are adjusted at midnight each day and at 
that time the man with the most seniority 
is placed “first-out” so that he gets the first 
preference to any work available. This has 
the effect of favouring the senior employees, 
while working a hardship on the junior 
employees, and has resulted in some cases 
in spare men receiving as little as a very 
few days work per month. 

For the most part the junior men only 
work on week-ends after the senior men 
have completed five shifts. This makes it 
almost impossible to retain junior spare 
men, and the lack of sufficient spare men on 
week-ends forces a great increase in 
“doubling” that requires the Company to 
pay premium rates. 


Brotherhood Position—The Brotherhood 
did try out the rotary spare board for yard- 
men in Western Canada for seven months 
on a trial basis, and the spare men them- 
selves demanded it be replaced by the 
straight seniority board. 

The increase in “doubling” the Company 
is concerned about may be due to many 
factors, such as the increase in the number 
of yardmen entitled to vacation, longer 
periods of vacation, and reduction of regular 
assignments with an increase in extra engines. 

Although the Company proposal in its 
present form is unacceptable, there could 
be an area of agreement based upon the 
rotary spare board as it existed during the 
trial period with two amendments, to en- 
sure: 

1, That regular yardmen have preference to 
Overtime shifts when there are no spare yard- 
men available to work at straight time. 

That positions under bulletin will be 


filled by the senior yardman requesting same 
each day until expiration of the bulletin. 


Views of Board Chairman—This Brother- 
hood has dealt at length before this Board 
with the prime necessity of sharing the 
available work among its membership, and 
this Board has given serious consideration 
to this requirement—see for example the 
Board recommendation in respect to the 
Brotherhood proposal for mileage limita- 
tions. 

Yet when this Board comes to deal with 
the present Company proposal for a rotary 
spare board for yard service in West- 
ern Canada, that will certainly operate to 
“spread the work” and assist junior men 
in getting a fair share, the reservations 
attached to the proposal by this Brother- 
hood (see (1) and (2) above) do not 
even give lip service to the principle of 
sharing the work but seem designed to 
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benefit the senior men at the expense of the 
junior men, by preventing the normal oper- 
ation of the rotary spare board. 


Recommendation—In view of the fact 
that the rotary spare board is now in effect 
with respect to all running trades agree- 
ments in both Eastern and Western Canada 
and also in effect for spare yardmen in 
Eastern Canada, this Board recommends 
that the straight seniority board in effect 
for spare yardmen in Western Canada be 
replaced by a rotary spare board without 
the reservations suggested in (1) and (4) 
above under the heading “Brotherhood 
Position.” 


This Board further recommends that the 
parties negotiate suitable rules revisions to 
carry this recommendation into effect, hav- 
ing due regard to the agreement previously 
negotiated in this respect effective May 1, 
1959 to November 30, 1959. 


Company Proposal No. 4—Monthly 
Guarantee—Passenger Trainmen 


Proposal: Delete the last three words, 
ie., “exclusive of overtime,” of Article 7 
(a), Eastern Agreement. 


Company Position—This proposal ap- 
plied only to passenger trainmen in Eastern 
Canada and is intended to permit the in- 
clusion of overtime when computing total 
mileage earned before deciding whether or 
not the monthly minimum guarantee is 
payable. 

At present Article 7 (a), the Eastern 
Agreement reads as follows: 

“Regular assigned passenger trainmen who 
are ready for service the entire month, and 
who do not lay off of their own accord, shall 
receive the monthly guarantee provided for 
in Article 1, exclusive of overtime.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

It is the italicized words that the Com- 
pany proposal would eliminate. 

As presently worded, the rule prohibits 
the use of overtime in making up monthly 
guarantees in passenger service and there- 
fore it is at variance with the true purpose 
of the guarantee rules, which is to assure 
a specified minimum of earnings to regularly 
assigned trainmen who are ready and avail- 
able for service the entire month. The rule 
as it now stands creates an inequitable 
situation and results in an unjustifiable pay- 
ment to employees when no work is per- 
formed. 

Trainmen regularly assigned to passenger 
service are guaranteed 4,500 miles per 
month, but this by no means restricts the 
employees from making more than 4,500 
miles. Eastern mileage regulations permit 
the accumulation of up to 6,000 miles per 
month and the change requested does not 
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reduce the number of miles trainmen are 
permitted to earn. 

The Company proposal does not ask to 
eliminate the guarantee rule but simply 
that overtime miles be used to make up 
the guarantee. 

The existing rule is discriminatory and 
illogical, for example, an employee who 
accumulates 4,700 straight-time miles in a 
month without overtime has made more 
than the 4,500 guaranteed miles and so can- 
not claim any extra payment under the 
rule. Yet an employee who makes 4,000 
straight-time miles plus 2,000 overtime miles 
is paid, in addition to the 6,000 miles 
worked, a further 500 miles to make up the 
“4,500-mile guarantee.” 

Payment of 500 miles in these circum- 
stances is totally unreasonable and also 
permits employees to make earnings in 
excess Of the maximum miles allowed by 
the mileage regulations. A glaring example 
of unwarranted payment is found on train 
No. 37-38 operating between St. Rosalie 
and Montreal. The conductor and two 
brakemen are each guaranteed 4,500 miles 
per month, which, converted to earnings, 
totals $1,207.50. In April 1961, this crew 
received 3,750 straight-time miles amount- 
ing to $1,006.13 and 1,977 overtime miles 
amounting to $499.63 for a total of 
$1,505.76. 

Despite the fact that these earnings ex- 
ceeded the monthly guarantee by $298.26 
under the rule as now worded, the Com- 
pany was obliged to pay an additional 
$201.23 to the crew to make up the 750 
miles deficiency in straight time miles. Thus 
the crew received a total of $1,706.99 
which was $499.49 in excess of the monthly 
guarantee and $201.23 of this amount was 
paid for no work performed but due to 
the wording of the present rule. 

Payment of a monthly guarantee ex- 
clusive of overtime is inconsistent with 
guarantee provisions in freight service in 
the Eastern Agreement and in both freight 
and passenger service in the Western Agree- 
ments. In fact, there is no other monthly 
guarantee rule in any CNR agreements 
with the running trades Brotherhoods which 
excludes overtime when computing guar- 
antee entitlement. 

The Company submitted details as to 14 
train assignments in Eastern Canada where 
the train crews were paid guarantee pay- 
ments although their earnings, including 
Overtime, were well in excess of the monthly 
guarantee in all but three cases. 


Brotherhood Position—The overtime paid 
to trainmen in passenger service is not 
overtime as generally understood because 
it is not a premium payment but rather a 
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payment based on a predetermined rate 
which is less than straight time earnings 
(See Article 4 (c) Eastern Agreement). 


In any event, overtime hours should be 
recognized by additional payment, and 
compensation paid for such overtime serv- 
ice should not be taken from the employee 
as part payment of “guarantee” payments 
for normal work hours, day or month, as 
the case may be. 


In the examples referred to by the Com- 
pany, the men were on duty (subject to 
released time) 12 to 17 hours each working 
day, and it must be remembered that the 
guarantees in passenger service are pred- 
icated on the assigned men being ready 
for service the entire month, and if an 
assigned man lays off of his own accord 
the portion of the guarantee for the time 
off is deducted. 


The Brotherhood then dealt in detail with 
the Company examples but neither space 
nor time is available to deal with this matter 
here. 


Overtime payments are compensation for 
men required to work excessive daily hours 
and should not be considered when taking 
into account the application of guarantee 
rules. 


Views of Board Chairman—The Company 
has satisfied the onus resting upon it to 
establish that the proposed revision is war- 
ranted. 


It is considered that the normal purpose 
of a monthly guarantee is to ensure that a 
regularly assigned trainman, who is ready 
and available for service during the entire 
month, will be entitled to a specified mini- 
mum amount of earnings for such month. 
Consequently, if his total earnings for any 
such month fall below the specified mini- 
mum, then the railway must perforce make 
up the difference. 


However, if his total earnings for any 
such month exceed the specified minimum, 
then there should be no requirement what- 
ever for any payment by way of guarantee. 


That this is the normal and accepted 
interpretation of monthly guarantees would 
seem to be borne out by the fact that, no- 
where else in any agreements which this 
Company has in effect with any running 
trades, including this Brotherhood, is there 
any provision, for the exclusion of overtime 
in determining whether or not the monthly 
guarantee shall be paid, such as the one 
under attack in the present Company pro- 
posal. 


Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
this Board recommends the adoption of the 
Company proposal for the deletion of the 
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last three words of paragraph one of Article 
7 (a) of the Eastern Agreement, viz., 
“exclusive of overtime.” 


Company Proposal No. 5—Elimination of 
Third Brakeman on Freight Trains 


Proposal: To eliminate the requirement 
that there be a third brakeman on all trains 
of 60 cars or more west of Jasper. This 
proposal applies to road service only in 
Western Canada only. 


There is no real purpose in reviewing here 
the rather extensive material filed in relation 
to this proposal. 


This material was read and re-read by the 
Board Chairman during the course of the 
proceedings before this Board and, after 
the most careful consideration, the conclu- 
sion was arrived at that, whatever may at 
one time have been the justification for the 
requirement for a third brakeman on trains 
of 60 cars or more west of Jasper, that 
requirement no longer exists. 


For purpose of record, the major reasons 
for this conclusion are set out below: 


1. Nowhere else in Canada is this Company 
required to assign a third brakeman on freight 
trains of 60 cars or over. 

2. End-to-end radio is installed on trains 
West of Edmonton that provides constant com- 
munication between engine and caboose. 

3. The Canadian Pacific Railway, which also 
operates through similar mountain territory, 
with considerably steeper gradients, has not 
now and never has had a rule requiring a 
third brakeman. 

4. If any material delay is caused by the 
lack of a third brakeman (which is doubtful ) 
the Company is willing to accept such delays. 

5. The fact that the railroad has authorized 
an expenditure of almost $7,000,000 for the 
radio equipment suggests that it is reasonably 
dependable. 

6. The retention of the third brakeman on 
trains of 60 cars and over west ot Jasper 
cost the Company in the area of $100,000 in 
1960 and exceeding $150,000 in 1961. 

7. There is no justification whatsoever, for 
the Canadian National Railways to be com- 
pelled, against its will, to pay out substantial 
sums of this size, contrary to its better judg- 
ment, unless full value is being received in 
return by the Company, in the torm of genu- 
ine useful service rendered by the employees 
concerned. 

8. The Brotherhood has signally failed to 
demonstrate that such [the latter part of reason 
No. 7 above] is the case in the instance of 
the third brakeman on trains of 60 cars and 
over west of Jasper. 


Recommendation—For the reasons set 
out above, this Board considers that the 
third brakeman on trains of 60 cars and 
over, west of Jasper, serves no really useful 
purpose and should be eliminated. 


Accordingly, this Board recommends the 
revision of all schedule rules applicable in 
such a manner as to eliminate the require- 
ment for a third brakeman on trains of 
60 cars and over in Western Canada. 
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Company Proposal No. 6—Junction Switch- 
ing—West Only 

Proposal: Delete schedule rules in West- 
ern Canada that provide for payment of 
through freight rates at the rate of 124 
miles per hour for all time occupied in 
switching CNR junction points which pay- 
ment is in addition to pay for the trip. 
This proposal applies to road service in 
Western Canada only. 

The Company submits that the junction 
switching rule, for which there is no coun- 
terpart in the Eastern Agreement, requires 
pay for “time within time” and thus con- 
travenes the principle of “pay for miles 
or hours, whichever is the greater” inher- 
ent in the dual basis of pay concept. 

Also, it contravenes the principle set out 
in the “conversion rule” which provides 
that trainmen required to make switches or 
stops or a combination of both at a cer- 
tain number of points en route, will be 
paid at the higher way freight rates and 
thus be compensated for the extra time 
taken to make the trip. There is a conver- 
sion rule in the Eastern and in both of the 
Western Agreements. 

The Brotherhood resisted the proposal on 
the basis that, many years ago, the em- 
ployees in Eastern Canada elected to accept 
the provisions of the McAdoo Award and 
ever since have been paid time-and one- 
haif rates for overtime in road freight 
service. 

On the other hand, train service em- 
ployees in Western Canada elected of their 
own free choice to forego the provisions 
of the McAdoo Award and instead retain 
their existing privileges, one of which was 
the present rule commonly known as the 
junction switching rule. 

This meant that instead of being paid 
time and one-half for overtime in road 
freight service, the employees in Western 
Canada are only paid at pro rata rates for 
overtime work. Consequently, train service 
employees of the CNR on the western 
lines have bought and paid for this junc- 
tion switching rule many times over with 
the long hours they have put in at straight 
time rates, especially during the war years, 
while their counterparts in the East were 
receiving time and one-half for overtime. 

It is emphasized that the junction switch- 
ing rule applies to through freight crews 
only and in respect to switching at junction 
points only. 


Recommendation—In view of the fact 
that train service employees employed in 
Rastern Canada are paid time and one- 
half rates for overtime in road freight 
service, whereas train service employees in 
Western Canada are paid at pro rata rates, 
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this Board does not see fit to recommend 
the adoption of this Company proposal at 
this time. 


Company Proposal No. 7—Trainmen 
Switching at Terminals—East only 


This Company proposal applies to the 
road service only in Eastern Canada only. 
The Company proposal is to amend Article 
10 (e) of the Eastern Agreement by strik- 
ing out in the second paragraph thereof 
the word “employed” and substituting the 
words “on duty.” 

The Company proposal is really a sub- 
sidiary proposal to company proposal No. 
1 which deals with Articles 102 and 140, 
“Work Within Switching Limits.” 

If this Board had recommended the 
adoption of Company proposal No. 1 out- 
right without any modification, then it 
might also consider recommending the 
adoption of this proposal. But this Board 
has not recommended the outright adoption 
of company proposal No. 1 and conse- 
quently it cannot recommend the adoption 
of this Company proposal. 

Another objection to this present Com- 
pany proposal is that Article 10 (e), East- 
ern Agreement, appears to provide how 
trainmen will be paid for switching service 
performed in open yards, i.e., yards where 
no yardmen are employed and all the yard 
work is performed by roadmen. 

But the proposed amendment, by delet- 
ing the word “employed” and substituting 
the words “on duty,’ would immediately 
widen the scope of the Article so that it 
would cover all yards operated by the 
Company, whether they were open yards 
or closed yards. 

Thus the amendment proposed assumes 
that all closed yards will be thrown wide 
open so that road service employees could 
be used to perform switching therein at 
any time except when a yard crew was on 
duty. 

It is highly unlikely that such a radical 
change from the present practice is either 
possible or practicable at this particular 
time. 

That is, of course, one reason why this 
Board, in dealing with company proposal 
No. 1, refused to recommend its outright 
adoption but instead recommended that the 
parties negotiate revisions to Article 140 
that would afford relief to the Company 
from the present restrictive practices. 

And it was indicated in that Board rec- 
ommendation that while the most pressing 
need for relief was certainly in respect to 
switching at intermediate terminals yet 
consideration should be given to some meas- 
ure of relief in regard to switching at 
terminals also. 
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Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
this Board does not see fit to recommend 
the adoption of company proposal No. 7. 


Company Proposal No. 8—Trainmen Called 
for Extra Service—East Only 


This Company proposal applies to road 
service only and to Eastern Canada only. 
This proposal is to amend Article 12 (c) of 
the Eastern Agreement by striking out the 
word “employed” and substituting the words 
“on duty.” 

But this proposal also puts forward the 
addition of a new paragraph that in effect 
assumes the adoption of the principle of 
company proposal No. 1 in toto without any 
modification. Consequently, this proposal is 
subject to the same observations as have 
been made by this Board in dealing with 
company proposal No. 7 immediately above. 


Recommendation—For these reasons, this 
Board does not see fit to recommend the 
adoption of company proposal No. 8. 


Special Recommendation re: Articles 10 
(3) and 12 (c), Eastern Agreement—It will 
be noted from the above that this Board 
does not recommend the adoption of com- 
pany proposals Number 7 and 8 for the 
reaons given. 

However, if the changes to be negotiated 
between the parties with respect to Article 
140 of the Eastern Agreement necessitate 
any revision of Articles 10 (e) and/or 
Article 12 (c) of the Eastern Agreement, 
then to such an extent and to such an extent 
only this Board recommends that changes 
be made with respect to Articles 10 (e) 
and/or Article 12 (c) of the Eastern Agree- 
ment. 


Company Proposal No. 9—Trainmen in 
Work Train Service Released for Saturdays 
and Sundays 


This proposal relates to road _ service 
employees only, i.e., trainmen engaged in 
work train service, and is system wide. 


Company Position—The current rules in 
the Eastern and Western Agreements provide 
that the employees in work train service 
may be released for Sunday only. 

Frequently when they are engaged in 
construction or repair work they operate in 
conjunction with other employees who are 
on a five-day week. Under these circum- 
stances, the Company is obliged to pay each 
member of the crew for the sixth day. 

As there is no service required, this is 
payment for work not performed and im- 
poses an unreasonable burden on _ the 
Company. The rules in their present form 
are obsolete. Technological advances have 
affected many areas of the railway’s opera- 
tion and it is imperative that, as changes 
occur, agreements be adjusted accordingly. 
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The Company, in making the present pro- 
posal, is simply asking the trainmen to 
accept an arrangement similar to that which 
both the engineers’ and firemen’s organiza- 
tions accepted 10 years ago. 

In order to remain competitive, the 
Company is striving to reduce its costs in 
all areas of its operation. There is no 
justification for the continuation of restric- 
tions of this nature. 


Brotherhood Position—The basic prin- 
ciples of the daily guarantee were established 
many years ago and the elimination of such 
guarantee would result in a considerable loss 
of earnings to these work train crews if the 
Company’s proposal were adopted. 


Article 14, clause (b) of the Eastern 
Agreement reads as follows: 

“Guarantees—Freight Service. (b) Regularly 
assigned wayfreight, work and _ construction 
trainmen who are ready for service the entire 
month, and who do not lay off of their own 
accord, will be guaranteed not less than one 
hundred (100) miles, or eight (8) hours, for 
each calendar working day, exclusive of over- 
time (this to include legal holidays). The 
guarantee is predicated on the men_ being 
both ready for service the entire month, and 
entitled to the assignment during the entire 
month, or portion of the month the assignment 
is in effect. If, through act of Providence, it 
is impossible to perform regular service, guar- 
antee does not apply.” 


This Article 14 (b) is a standard type 
rule derived from the scale of wages of 
railway employees fixed by the McAdoo 
Award that was applied to major Canadian 
Railways by order-in-council PC 1768 of 
July 16, 1918. 

The railway proposal would destroy 
guarantee protection for trainmen long 
established as a result of action taken under 
the order-in-council referred to. 

Present rules permit the railway to assign 
work trains on a five-day week basis. 
Employees other than those in train service 
usually work on a five-day week basis, 
however, in general, when the non-train 
service employees secured the five-day work 
week condition, conversion of earnings was 
made so that these employees received six 
days pay for five days work. 

Similar guarantee for trainmen provided 
for in Article 14 (b) is predicated on train- 
men being available and entitled to the 
assignment the entire month. Six-calendar- 
day work week rules apply to trainmen as 





Western Canada 


Average Hours 


Work Train Service Per Day 
Conductors 4) 2 4) eet | 13.3 
Lrainmen’ yi... eons: 13.3 


Average Daily Average Hours 


no comparable five-day week adjustment has 
been made in mileage rates applicable to 
road service employees. 

Under the Company proposal, men 
assigned to a work train could be sent home 
on Friday night and would receive no pay 
for either Saturday or Sunday, whereas 
under the present rule, employees assigned 
to work trains are paid for each day used 
or held, but if allowed to go home for 
Sunday they are not paid for Sunday. 

Generally, work train crews have no real 
Opportunity to accumulate much mileage 
and might be compared with hourly rated 
employees with the difference that their 
basic hourly rate is extremely low, being 
$1.57 in Eastern Canada. 

The Company proposal in effect would 
impose a 40 hour work week on these work 
train crews without any adjustment of rate 
to maintain take home pay. 

To this we cannot agree, but would accept 
the proposal on a basis of six basic days pay 
for five days work. 


Views of Board Chairman—In the opin- 
ion of the Board Chairman, the Brother- 
hood reference to Article 14 (b) of the 
Eastern Agreement only confuses the issue. 

Article 14, clause (b), would appear to 
operate to guarantee to work trainmen who 
are ready for service the entire month, 
payment of one basic day of 100 miles for 
each calendar working day, ie., for each 
day such employee is on assignment whether 
such assignment is a five-day or a six-day 
assignment. 

But under Article 53 of the Eastern 
Agreement, the trainmen in work train 
service may be released for Sunday only, 
in which case Sunday will not be paid for 
or, in other words, if the Company releases 
such trainmen on Saturday and permits 
them to go home the Company will still 
have to pay them for Saturday although 
they are at home and no work is done. 

As a result, the Company cannot bulletin 
five-day assignments for work train crews, 
or if it does so, it will be obliged to pay 
for six days, which is awkward and costly 
when the work trains are operating fre- 
quently in conjunction with other employees 
engaged in construction or repair work on 
a five-day week basis. 

The earnings of work train crews are 
quite substantial as is indicated by the 
figures in the table following: 


Eastern Canada 
Average Daily 


Earnings Per Day Earnings 
$41.41 14.25 $31.36 
36.23 14.25 27.36 


Note: The above figures are Company figures calculated on the basis of samples taken 
from each territory and said to be representative of average hours and earnings of train crews 


in work train service. 
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In the view of the Board Chairman, 
although it is clear that work train crews 
work considerably longer hours per day 
than most employees, yet, with earnings of 
the order of $27.00 to $41.00 per day, 
there does not seem to be any reasonable 
necessity for work train crews to enjoy 
the benefit of being paid for six days per 
week whether they actually work the 6th 
day or not. 


Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that the relevant schedule rules be 
amended to permit the Company to release 
trainmen on work train service for Satur- 
day, as well as Sunday, and to provide that 
if such employees are allowed to go home 
on Saturdays they will not be entitled to 
pay for such Saturday. 


Company Proposal No. 10—Compensation 
for Deadheading 


This company proposal applies to com- 
pensation for deadheading in connection 
with road and yard service in Eastern 
Canada only. The relevant rules, Articles 
21 (c) and 105 (c) of the Eastern Agree- 
ment, have been re-written and both parties 


have agreed on all points except the Com- 
pany proposal that compensation for dead- 
heading will not be allowed—‘“when dead- 
heading in connection with filling an 
assignment for which no applications were 
received.” 


No purpose would be served by setting 
out the arguments pro and con, as the 
Board Chairman considers that, while it 
may not be logical, it is quite understand- 
able that an employee travelling to fill an 
assignment, that he is required under the 
collective agreement to take because no 
application for it has been received, may 
well feel that he is entitled to compensa- 
tion for such travel, on the basis that he 
has not applied for the assignment himself. 


Recommendation—Accordingly, this Board 
recommends that the Company-proposed 
amendments to Articles 21 (c) and 105 
(c) of the Eastern Agreement be adopted 
by the parties, with the deletion (in each 
case) of the clause objected to by the 
Brotherhood, viz.: “when deadheading 
in connection with filling an assignment 
for which no applications were received.” 


CHAPTER V—BROTHERHOOD SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSALS—REGIONAL RULES 


These Brotherhood proposals consist of 
some 57 proposals affecting Eastern Canada 
and some 37 proposals affecting Western 
Canada as noted on page 17 above. 

As many of these proposals are com- 
mon to both East and West, the total 
number of 94 may be reduced to some 
53 proposals of which four were listed in 
Chapter III dealing with the main brother- 
hood proposals, as follows: 
aif Health and Welfare—No. 13 in Chapter 


2 Yardmen’s Vacation Benefits—No. 14 in 
Chapter Ill. . 
‘ 3. Composite Service—No. 15 in Chapter 
Ii. 

4. Revision of Questions and Answers to 
Article 147—East only—No. 16 in Chapter III. 


Of the four proposals set out above, 
the first three were dealt with in Chapter 
III preceding, which leaves No. 4 above, 
Revision of Questions and Answers to 
Article 147—-East, to be dealt with in this 
chapter. 

The supplementary proposals are listed 
below in order with appropriate comments. 


A—Eastern Canada 


I. Supplementary Notices—Yard Service 


1. Request the Right to take Lunch 4% 
hours from Commencement of Shift except 
in Cases of Extreme Emergency—The pres- 
ent rule, Article 100, provides that “Yard 
crews will be allowed twenty (20) minutes 
for lunch between four and a half (44) 
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and six (6) hours after starting work, with- 
out deduction in pay.” 

The Brotherhood alleged that this rule 
had been abused but produced no evidence 
to support this allegation, although the 
Company categorically denied that there 
had been a capricious application of the 
rules or that men had been arbitrarily or 
unreasonably denied the right to take lunch 
41 hours after starting work. 

The Brotherhood has failed to establish 
abuse of the present rule and so this Board 
does not recommend any revision of the 
rule as presently worded. 


2. Request for a Guaranteed Wage 
Agreement on the Basis of Supplementary 
Unemployment Insurance—The implications 
of this proposal are very far reaching and 
the Brotherhood made no serious attempt 
to support it apart from rather wide gener- 
alized statements. 

It appears that no such benefits are in 
effect in the railroad industry in Canada 
and this Board refrains from making any 
recommendation. 

3. Health and Welfare—This has already 
been dealt with in Chapter HI. 

4. Request that the Yardmen’s Vacation 
Agreement be the Agreement in Effect 
prior to 1958, with the Amendment to 
Provide for the extended Period of Vaca- 
tions—This has already been dealt with 
in Chapter II. 
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5. Request improved “Shelter for Yard- 
men Rule,’ to Provide Electric Stoves, 
Refrigerators, Showers, Wash Basins and 
Toilets—This Board recommends that the 
whole issue of shelter for yard and road 
service be referred back to the parties for 
their joint attention. It is suggested that a 
joint committee be set up to investigate this 
matter fully and make recommendations 
for the improvement and modernization of 
such facilities. 

6. Request Amendment to Hose Coupling 
Rule for Yardmen (Atlantic and Central 
Regions) as follows: “Yardmen will not 
be required to Couple or Uncouple Air Hose 
in Yards where Carmen are Employed’— 
The present rule provides that “Yardmen 
will not be compelled to couple or un- 
couple hose on passenger cars in yards, or 
to chain up cars in yards or on repair 
tracks, where carmen are on duty.” 

When carmen are not on duty there does 
not seem to be any reason why yardmen 
should not couple or uncouple hose or 
chain up cars in yards or on repair tracks. 
There can hardly be any hazards as the 
yardmen would be in charge of the equip- 
ment, the movement of which would be 
under their direction. 

No reasonable grounds were established 
for this proposal and this Board does not 
recommend it. 

7. Request Parking Space be Provided 
for Employees’ Cars Free of Charge—tit 
appears that free parking is provided in 
numerous locations, but that in congested 
areas such as large cities, usually a charge 
of $8.00 per quarter or $3.00 per month 
is made, running to $10.00 per quarter 
when electric heater plugs are provided in 
the winter. 

It does not seem reasonable to require 
the Company to provide free parking in 
high land cost areas such as Montreal and 
Toronto. 

No recommendation is made by this 
Board in respect to this proposal. 

8. Standard Watches required for Rail- 
way Service, will be Cleaned and Repaired 
at the Expense of the Railway—A garage 
mechanic who is paid less than most rail- 
roaders is generally required to provide 
his own personal tools with an investment 
of several hundreds of dollars. Most trades- 
men provide their own tools at their own 
expense and are responsible for keeping 
their tools in shape. 

This Brotherhood has emphasized the 
skill, knowledge and training of its mem- 
bership and designates them as craftsmen. 

Traditionally, journeymen have provided 
for themselves the “tools” of their trade 
and taken immense care to keep them in 
tip top shape. Surely it is not unreasonable 
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to ask a railroad man to provide his watch 
at his own expense and to keep it cleaned 
and in a proper state of repair. 

This proposal is not recommended. 

9. Request that Yardmen Attending 
Investigations will receive Payment pro- 
vided in the Investigation Rule, whether 
or not Responsibility is Attached to Them 
—At present the employee is paid if found 
not responsible for the alleged rule infrac- 
tion but is not paid if found to be respon- 
sible for the violation. The Company states 
that, wherever possible, the investigation 
is held at a time convenient to those taking 
part in it. 

No recommendation is made for this 
proposal. 

10. Request that Yardmen will be Paid 
for Attending Rule Instruction Classes, 
Board Oral Examinations, Medical Exam- 
inations, etc-—The Company states that 
rule instruction classes and board oral 
examinations take approximately six hours 
time of the employee per year and upgrade 
an employee by making him eligible for a 
higher classification, thus increasing his 
earning potential. 

Medical examinations are mandatory 
once every two years and are a health 
safeguard, as they may disclose latent dis- 
ability in time for preventive measures to 
be taken. 

The total time involved is said to be six 
to seven hours per year per employee. 

It is not considered that any hardship is 
imposed or that payment is required, and 
consequently this proposal is not recom- 
mended. 

11. Free Transportation to be Provided 
to Yardmen to and from Work between the 
Hours of Midnight and 6:00 a.m.—This 
matter is now handled by the Company 
upon a local basis with the Company in 
some places subsidizing in whole or in part 
measures designed to provide relief. 

This Board agrees that it is not feasible 
to adopt system-wide rules governing this 
matter due to the variation in circum- 
stances and conditions from place to place. 

As a general rule, in industry the em- 
ployees must provide their own transporta- 
tion to and from work whether working on 
night shift or not. If it were otherwise, the 
employer might have cause to be consulted 
as to how far away from his work the 
employee would be permitted to live. This 
would be highly undesirable and, conse- 
quently, as a general rule employees prefer 
to retain their own freedom of action and 
provide their own transportation. 

This Board does not recommend this 
proposal. 

12. A Rule to Provide that all Straight 
Time Shifts worked as Yardmaster and/or 
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Yardman will be Counted to make up the 
Five-day Work Week—rThis has already 
been dealt with in Chapter Ili under the 
heading “Composite Service.” 

13. Rain Clothing will be Supplied to 
Yardmen Free of Charge—This Board does 
not recommend this proposal at this time. 

14. Request for twelve (12) Days Sick 
Leave per Year to be Accumulative—No 
serious attempt was made by the Brother- 
hood to support this proposal and accord- 
ingly this Board does not recommend it at 
this time. 

15. Request that Spare Yardmen Reliev- 
ing Switchtenders be Paid Yardmen’s Rates 
—At present, a spare yardman relieving a 
switchtender is paid at a switchtender’s 
rate on the principle of payment of the 
rate applicable to the work performed. But 
this principle works both ways because a 
yard helper relieving a yard foreman is 
paid at the higher rate of a yard foreman. 

This Board agrees with the Company 
that the function of spare board employees 
is to provide relief at the rate for the job 
relieved and consequently the proposal is 
not recommended. 

16. Rule to Provide that Yardmen will 
not be Disciplined for Refusing to Perform 
Work that the Schedule Stipulates they 
will not be Required to Do, nor for Refus- 
ing to Perform Work Recognized as the 
Work of another Craft—Ift an employee is 
unjustly disciplined by the Company, a 
grievance may be launched and progressed 
in accordance with the grievance pro- 
cedure. 

The proposal would appear to be de- 
signed to further the approach of setting up 
“water-tight” dividing lines between yard 
service and “other crafts.” What other 
“crafts” are involved is not specified but 
this Board has already stated its opinion 
in Chapter IV that road and yard service 
are not two separate crafts but rather 
separate classifications within the one craft. 

This Board considers that it is not desir- 
able to encourage such distinctions, which, 
it suggests, are artificially rigid, and par- 
ticularly so, as such rigidity of approach 
not only deprives the Company of a reas- 
onable degree of flexibility in its operations, 
but also in the long run may well operate 
to the prejudice of the long term interests 
of the employees. 

This proposal is not recommended. 

17. Request an Understanding that Bleed- 
ing of Air from Cars when for the Purpose 
of Switching Cars, will be Recognized as 
Yardmen’s Work—The Company states that 
from time immemorial the work of bleeding 
cars has been performed by yardmen or 
carmen, depending on who was available 
at the time. 
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This Board agrees with the Company that 
there is no reason to depart from this prac- 
tice that works no hardship upon either the 
carmen or the yardmen. 

This proposal is another example of the 
rigidity of approach referred to in No. 16 
immediately above which this Board con- 
siders to be detrimental to the long-term 
interests of both the railway and the 
employees. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


18. Request that Article 140 be Amended 
by Deleting that Part of Article 140, First 
Paragraph, reading “Performing Switching 
incidental to their Own Train or Assignment” 
and Substituting “Setting off from their 
Train, Cars which cannot be allowed to Go 
Forward on their Train.”—This Board has 
already dealt with the revision of Article 
140 of the Eastern Agreement in Chapter IV. 

This proposal would make Article 140 
more restrictive than it already is and this 
Board has already stated its views that the 
present wording of Article 140 is too 
restrictive. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


19, Request an Agreement to Simplify the 
Handling of Grievances—No real attempt 
was made by the Brotherhood to support 
this proposal and accordingly it is not 
recommended. 

20. Request a Uniform Crew Consist Rule 
for Self-propelled Machines—This ground 
has already been covered by this Board in 
Chapter IV. 

This proposal is not recommended. 

21. Yards will not be Abolished, so long 
as there remains Four Hours Switching per 
Day to be Performed—Reference may be 
made here to a discussion of the whole 
subject of switching within switching limits 
that appears in Chapter IV. 

This proposal would make it mandatory 
for the Company to pay a minimum of eight 
hours to a yard crew at points where four 
hours switching per day was required. This. 
would saddle the railway with unnecessary 
costs and would be quite unjustified. 

This proposal is not recommended. 

22. Request Revision of Article 147 by 
Correcting the Answers to Questions on Page 
155 of the Schedule in Order to Protect 
established Seniority—There appears to be 
discrepancy between the Questions and 
Answers in page 155 of the Eastern Agree- 
ment and Article 147. 

However the correction suggested by the 
Brotherhood would appear to interfere retro- 
actively with seniority. 

This would seem to be objectionable and 
consequently the matter is referred back to 
the parties to settle directly between them- 
selves. 
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II—Supplementary Notices—Special to 
Yardmasters 

I. Request that Yardmasters be Allowed 
30 Minutes for Lunch between four and five 
Hours after starting Work, without Deduc- 
tion in Pay—There is no present rule for 
yardmasters and it appears that they regulate 
their own time and lunch period for which 
there is no pay deduction. Apparently some 
leave their office and take lunch when they 
find it convenient, and others carry their 
lunch and eat it at their desk. 

The difficulty seems to be to provide relief 
for the yardmaster if the proposal were 
adopted. 

The proposal sounds reasonable, but no 
one with any practical experience was pro- 
duced to inform the Board why the rule 
was required or just how it would operate. 
For all we know the proposed rule might 
require a relief yardmaster to be called out 
solely for the 30 minute period involved. 

No real effort was made to inform this 
Board of what really was involved in this 
proposal and accordingly it is not recom- 
mended. 


2. Yardmasters will not be Required nor 
Permitted to Perform Yardmen’s Work such 
as Giving Signals, Throwing Switches, Pull- 
ing Pins or Flagging—The Yardmaster is a 
supervisor and should be able to demonstrate 
how things should be done and to do such 
things if he so desires, or if it may be 
required to expedite the work. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


3. Request a Rule that All Work Instruc- 
tions given to a Yard Crew must be given 
to the Foreman by a Yardmaster—In many 
yards there are no yardmasters. In any 
event this proposal is considered to be un- 
duly restrictive. 


This proposal is not recommended. 


l1Il—Supplementary Notices—Road Service 


Only those proposals not dealt with in 
I or II above are here referred to. 

1. Request a Rule to Limit Freight Trains 
to 100 Cars—The Brotherhood has failed 
to satisfy this Board that there are reason- 
able grounds to Support this request. 

It is noted that Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway is Operating heavy 
ore trains of 125 cars and more with a 
crew of only one brakeman, who rides in 
the cab of the diese] locomotive, one con- 
ductor in the caboose, and one engineer. 
The Company claimed that these operations 
were quite satisfactory and _ this was not 
denied. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


2. Request a Rule to Provide that a Crew 
that Leaves the Terminal in one Class of 
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Service, and arrives back at another Yard 
in the Terminal in the same or another 
Class of Service, will be under Pay until 
the Crew is Returned to the Yard from 
Which Ordered—The Company states that 
the occurrences complained of are infre- 
quent and exist only at the larger terminals 
such as Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 
It appears that local arrangements are in 
effect in most places to provide the trans- 
portation required. 


Due to variation in conditions from place 
to place it would probably be better to 
deal with the matter on a local basis than 
by any rule which would apply on a 
system basis. 


This matter is referred back to the parties 
to deal with in direct negotiations. 


3. A Request that Baggagemen handling 
Post Office Mail, will be paid Difference of 
46 cents per Day for each Unit of 63 Sacks 
or Major Portion thereof handled during 
the Trip or Day’s Work, in Addition to 
other Payment for the T rip. (Atlantic and 
Central Region only.)—At present a bag- 
gageman is paid a higher rate than a brake- 
man and this rate includes the handling of 
Post Office mail, but where the baggage- 
man handles more than 63 sacks or parcels, 
an additional differential of 46 cents per day 
is allowed. 


The Brotherhood referred specifically to 
three instances when very large quantities 
of mail were handled and the Company re- 
ply as to these cases is set out below: 

1. On September 11, 1961, train No. 19 
leaving Montreal handled 1,076 sacks of mail. 
The Baggageman was paid $30.59 for the 
trip. Had he been paid 46 cents for each unit 
of 63 sacks, he would have received an 
extra $7.82 for a total of $38.41 or $3.84 
per hour for the 10 hours, five minutes on 
duty. 

2. “On September 26, on train No. 18 
leaving Toronto, there were 2,131 bags of 
mail. The baggageman was paid $31.03 for 
the trip. Under the Brotherhood proposal, he 
would have been paid $20.79 additional for 
a total of $51.82 for the trip or $4.71 per 
hour for the 11 hours on duty.” 

3. “On September 27, on train No. 19, there 
were 1,306 bags of mail. The baggageman was 
paid $30.50 for the trip. Had he been paid 
as proposed he would have received $12.60 in 
addition, for a total for the trip of $43.10 or 
$4.30 per hour for the 10 hours, 5 minutes on 
duty.” 


The Company claimed that the baggage- 
man was not required to handle the load- 
ing and unloading of this mail by himself, 
as in most instances, postal department 
employees do the loading and unloading 
and the baggageman merely assists with 
such work. But at smaller stations, the 
members of the station staff render as- 
sistance. 
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It is noted that in each of the three 
instances referred to above, the baggage- 
man was paid approximately $3.00 per 
hour which the Company claims is 80 
cents per hour more than it pays to skilled 
railroad mechanics who serve a five year 
apprenticeship. 

This Board considers that the baggage- 
man is presently adequately compensated 
for the work involved in handling mail 
under the existing differential. 


Accordingly, this Board does not recom- 
mend the adoption of this proposal. 


4. Request that Article 71 be Amended 
to Provide a Penalty for Trainmen who 
Fail to Comply with the Mileage Regula- 
tions—This proposal has been fully dealt 
with in Chapter III under the heading Mile- 
age Limitations. 


5. Request an Understanding that the 
Word “Uniforms” in Article 89, will be 
Understood to Include Overcoats—Article 
89 of the Eastern Agreement obliges the 
railroad to supply uniforms free of cost to 
trainmen who are required to wear them 
and who are those regularly assigned in 
passenger service. 


There is no Company requirement for a 
standard type of overcoat and consequently 
the employee wears an overcoat or a parka 
as he prefers. 

This Board considers that there should be 
no obligation upon the Company to sup- 
ply overcoats when the Company does not 
prescribe a standard overcoat but leaves it 
open to the employee as to what type he 
prefers to wear. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


6. Guarantee for Road Switcher Crews 
under 30 miles, to be Exclusive of Over- 
time—At present the road switcher crews 
are paid a differential of $2.20 per day in 
excess of the basic daily way freight rate. 
The basic way freight rate is $15.14 per 
day for a conductor and $13.18 for a 
brakeman. Thus the road switcher crew is 
paid $17.34 per day for conductors and 
$15.38 per day for brakemen. 


In addition to this, the road switcher 
crew, if regularly assigned to road switcher 
service, is guaranteed 2,600 miles per 
month at road switcher rates. 


Translated into money this means that 
the regularly assigned road switcher crew 
is guaranteed a monthly payment of 
$450.84 for the conductor and $399.88 for 
the brakeman. 

The Brotherhood proposal would require 
the Company to ignore any earnings by 
way of overtime and to exclude all over- 
time earnings when computing total monthly 
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earnings to decide whether or not any 
guarantee was payable. 


It is considered that this proposal runs 
contrary to the whole purpose of a guar- 
antee, that, normally, is to ensure a mini- 
mum level of earnings per month, and to 
provide that, if such minimum is not 
reached, the Company will be required to 
make up the difference. 


But in determining whether or not such 
minimum level of earnings is reached, the 
total earnings of the employee for the 
month, whether by way of overtime or 
otherwise, should be taken into calcu- 
lation. 


This Brotherhood proposal is not rec- 
ommended. 


7. Request that New Cabooses be built 
according to Specifications for all Steel 
Cabooses Equipped with Electricity, Oil 
Heaters and Sanitary Facilities—This Board 
considers that improvements should be 
made as new equipment is built or reno- 
vated, and that every effort should be made, 
within reason, to provide new and renovated 
cabooses with modern lighting, heating and 
sanitary facilities. 


This Board recommends that this issue 
be referred to the same joint committee 
which this Board has already recommended 
to be set up to deal with the matter of 
improved shelter for yard and road service. 


8. Request for an Undertanding that 
Trainmen Cut Off the Spare Board will not 
be Obliged to Exercise Seniority to the 
Spare Board at another Terminal, except 
in the Case of a Shortage of Men at the 
other Terminal—This proposal would permit 
employees to have the option of exercising 
seniority or not doing so and appears to be 
contrary to the principles governing the 
exercise of seniority in Eastern Canada. 


In any event, the implications of this 
proposal were not explained by the Brother- 
hood, and consequently this Board refrains 
from recommending the proposal. 


9. Request an Agreement that Pay 
Cheques be available 24 Hours a Day for 
Trainmen Departing or Arriving outside of 
Office Hours—The Brotherhood has failed 
to satisfy this Board that this proposal is 
warranted and so the Board does not rec- 
ommend its adoption. 


10. Request that Freight Crews that Cross 
the International Boundary en route be al- 
lowed an Arbitrary of 25 Miles each way 
to Compensate for the Additional Work 
Involved—This Board agrees with the Com- 
pany that this proposal almost suggests that 
any work en route must be paid for over 
and above normal earnings. 
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There appears to be little justification 
for the contention that opening and closing 
doors when passing through customs jus- 
tifies additional payment. The Company 
states that the forms for presentation to 
customs are filled out en route and are 
merely a part of the conductor’s duties. 

The Board does not see fit to recommend 
this proposal. 


11. Request that Article 4 (a) be 
Amended by Deleting all Reference to Nine 
Consecutive Hours—The Company reply to 
this proposal was that the “eight within 
nine” rule is a standard rule for running 
trades in short turn-around passenger serv- 
ice and the trainmen’s rule is even more 
generous than that applying to locomotive 
engineers. This statement by the Company 
was not denied by the Brotherhood. 

As the Brotherhood has failed to satisfy 
this Board that this proposal is reasonable, 
this Board does not see fit to recommend it. 


12. Request a Rule to Provide Through 
Freight Rates for Crews Deadheading on 
Passenger Trains before or after a Trip in 
connection with Through Caboose Opera- 
tion—The matter of deadheading has al- 
ready been dealt with in Chapter IV. 


B—Western Canada 


I—Supplementary Notices—Yard 


Only those proposals not dealt with above 
in A—Eastern Canada—Supplementary 
Notices—Yard are referred to here. 


1. A Rule to Provide that Every Second 
Thursday will be Recognized as the Official 
Pay Day; Men whose Assigned Days Off 
fall on the Recognized Pay Day and the 
day prior, will receive Pay Cheques on 
Completion of shift prior to commencing 
days off—No similar request is made for 
yardmen in Eastern Canada. This proposal 
would require a change from 24 pay days 
per year to 26 pay days per year, which 
is quite impractical unless the change were 
made uniform for all employees. 

Several years ago, the non-operating em- 
ployees made a similar proposal and the 
railroad offered to make the change pro- 
vided all employees, including the running 
trades, were to be treated alike. The non- 
operating group withdrew the request and 
has not since renewed it. 

This Board considers this proposal, lim- 
ited as it is to a part only of one group 
of employees, to be impracticable and does 
not see fit to recommend its adoption. 


2. Forty-eight Hours Prior Notice in 
Writing will be Required before a Yard 
Assignment can be Cancelled—There is no 
similar proposal for yard service in Eastern 
Canada. 
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The Company stated that it tries in every 
instance to give sufficient advance notice 
of the cancellation of yard assignment 
but that it is not always possible or feas- 
ible to give 48 hours notice in advance. 
The rule is 24 to 48 hours notice of can- 
cellation and cancellations at as little as 
two hours advance notice are a rare and 
infrequent occurrence. 

The Brotherhood provided no examples 
of hardship or abuse by the Company and 
therefore has failed to satisfy this Board 
that the proposed rule is necessary. 

For this reason, no recommendation is 
made for adoption of the proposed rule. 


II—Supplementary Notices—Road Service 
(Western Canada) 


I. A Designated Switch for All Crews 
in All Classes of Freight Service (Terminal 
Time Rule)—Under Western rules, gov- 
erning both conductors and trainmen, ter- 
minal time is not paid unless there is some 
delay in yarding the train. See Conductors’ 
Rule 59 and Trainmen’s Rule 67 in the 
Western Agreements, both of which read as 
follows: 

“It is understood that at terminals other 
than those specified above, when a train can 
head into a clear track, or pull ahead and 
back into a clear track, and get engine away 
without delay, terminal time will not apply.” 

When delay in yarding the train occurs, 
terminal time is paid from the time of 
arrival at the outer switch until released 
from duty. 

The Brotherhood proposal would require 
the Company to pay for terminal time in 
every case, that is, even where no delay 
occurs. The Brotherhood made no serious 
attempt to make a case for this proposed 
revision of the existing rules, that might 
prove to be an item of considerable cost 
to the Company. 

Consequently, this Board does not see 
fit to recommend the adoption of this pro- 
posal. 


2. A Rule to Provide a Conversion to 
Reduce Monthly Mileage with the Same 
Take-home Pay as Rates in Effect—There 
is no similar proposal for road service in 
Eastern Canada. The matter of mileage 
limitations has already been dealt with in 
Chapter III. 

This Board sees little merit in recom- 
mending a conversion factor so that, in 
addition to mileage being limited to accom- 
plish the Brotherhood objective of “spread- 
ing the work,” the Company would also be 
obligated to pay more money for less work. 

This proposal is not recommended. 


3. A Rule requiring Excessive Layover 
Payment to be Applicable to All Classes of 
Service—There is no similar proposal for 
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road service for Eastern Canada. At pres- 
ent, excessive layover payment is made 
only to trainmen in unassigned service due 
to the irregularities of such service. 

As the Brotherhood has failed to satisfy 


this Board that there is any reasonable 
ground to warrant the extension of such 
payments to assigned service, this Board 
does not see fit to recommend the adop- 
tion of this proposal. 


CHAPTER VI—WAGES 


The Brotherhood proposes that “all wage 
rates, however established, applicable to 
miles, hours, overtime, arbitrary and spe- 
cial allowances; including car step-up rates, 
be increased eighteen (18) per cent effec- 
tive June 1, 1961.” 


This proposal is, of course, Brotherhood 
proposal No. 1 and covers all employees 
represented by the Brotherhood. The 
Brotherhood supports this proposal on two 
grounds, viz.: 

1. That the rates of pay of CNR trainmen 
and yardmen have lagged far behind the in- 
crease in the productivity of their labour, which 
may be referred to by the short title of 
“Productivity.” 

2. That the rates of pay of CNR trainmen 
have lagged far behind the trends in wage 
rates in Other major sections of the Canadian 
economy, which may be referred to by the 
short title of “Restoration of Wage Differ- 
entials.”’ 

These two headings will be dealt with 
below in the above order. 


I. Productivity 


The Brotherhood produced tables to 
establish that there has been a decided 
increase in productivity on the railways 
since 1939, to wit: 

1. Revenue ton-miles per man-hour worked 
by freight service trainmen has almost doubled 
between 1939 and 1960 including an 85 per cent 
rise since 1949. 

2. The over-all picture in road service showed 
a rise of 100 per cent in revenue traffic units 
per man-hour worked by all road trainmen 
between 1939 and 1960 with an increase of 
80 per cent since 1949. 

3. For all categories of train and yard service 
combined, there had been an increase of close 
to 70 per cent in gross ton-miles per man- 
hour since 1939 and 72 per cent since 1949. 


Then the Brotherhood proceeded to dem- 
onstrate that the increase in real average 
hourly basic rates (taking into account the 
increases in cost of living) and daily basic 
rates of freight service, of road service and 
of combined road and yard service had not 
kept pace with the increase in productivity 
but had fallen well behind. 

Also, if real average hourly earnings 
instead of rates were used in comparison 
with the increase in productivity, the result 
was the same but not nearly so pronounced. 

In the view of the Board Chairman this 
approach is not a valid one for the follow- 
ing reasons: 
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1. a. Productivity is the result of a com- 
bination of many factors including 
the kind and type of equipment used, 
the method or methods of production 
employed, the efficiency and experience 
of management, the degree of mech- 
anization of the productive process, the 
adaptability of the industry to techno- 
logical improvements and the degree to 
which they are used, the ability or 
willingness of management to make 
large capital investments for improve- 
ments, and, of course, the skill, ability 
and efforts of the employees. 


b. This is well illustrated by the fact 
that it would be quite possible tor 
Output per man hour to increase due 
to mechanical and technological im- 
provements while the actual produc- 
tivity of the labour input greatly de- 
creased—as for example is the case 
with firemen on diesel locomotives as 
compared with steam locomotives. 


c. Thus to correctly estimate what share 
of increased productivity is due to 
labour one. would have to undertake a 
most intensive investigation in the 
course of which it would be necessary 
to determine what share of the in- 
creased production could fairly be al- 
lotted to all the major factors includ- 
ing labour. 


d. During such an investigation, close at- 
tention would have to be paid to any 
increase in capital investment, as gen- 
erally such increases are made with a 
view to expediting production and in- 
creasing productivity and as a rule 
efiect that result. 

e. In this respect it is noted that between 
1950 and 1960 gross capital expendi- 
tures by the CNR amounted to $1,900,- 
000,000, which would doubtless include 
the cost of replacement of steam loco- 
motives with diesel electric motive 
power and the attendant changes in 
servicing facilities, improvement of road 
beds, centralized traffic control, im- 
provements in rolling stock and other 
equipment, building of hump yards, etc. 


f. It would indeed be surprising if a 
capital investment of this size would 
not have a very substantial eftect in 
increasing productivity without calling 
for any extra eitort whatever on the 
part ot the employees. 

g. Many of the improvements due to this 
enormous capital investment would 
have the effect of reducing the strain 
and fatigue imposed by railroading 
upon the employees, but on the other 
hand, in certain respects the respon- 
sibility may have been increased. 


2. The unit of output used by the Brother- 
hood, the revenue ton-mile, referred to in (1) 
above does not take into account changes in 
traffic mix—e.g., whether the goods carried 
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constitute bulk freight or package freight, 
which differ greatly both in revenue yield and 
in the labour component per ton-mile unit. 

3. Also, the revenue ton-mile is a physical 
unit and even if it were an accurate indicator 
of the labour output in moving the goods, it 
does not reflect the value of the output or the 
profitability to the Company. 

4. Demands of the employees to share an 
increased productivity are based upon the desire 
to participate in the benefits flowing trom in- 
creased productivity, viz., increased profits. 

5. But unfortunately in this particular case, 
Canadian National Railways has since 1946 
piled up an accumulated deficit of $302,500,000. 

6. Even if an accurate method were devised 
of establishing what degree of increased pro- 
ductivity was due to the contribution of la- 
bour, that would only be half the battle, 
because productivity is only one of the several 
factors which may be taken into account in 
examining wage structures. 

7. These other factors include the nature of 
the work performed, the levels of skill, train- 
ing, ability and education required, the nature 
and degree of responsibility exercised, any 
special drawbacks or occupational hazards in- 
volved and so on. 


For the above reasons, this Board is not 
impressed with the Brotherhood support 
of the 18 per cent wage increase based 
upon the productivity factor. 


Ii—Restoration of Wage Differentials 


The Brotherhood position in this respect 
is here set out in its own words, but 
separated, for convenience of reference, into 
four parts, as follows: 





CNR 


c, The reason for the above is that yard 
service employees work on a five-day 
week, eight-hour day basis, with time- 
and-one-half for overtime, similar to the 
generality of workers in industry at 
large. 

. But the situation is quite different with 
the road service employee who is paid 
on the dual basis of pay, according to 
miles run or hours on duty, whichever 





Basic Hourly Rate 


1939 
Conductor, Passeneer,....... 2.5, pee $0.84 
Conductor, Through Freight ...................... 0.77 
Conductor, « Way Freight: i:a.0001.. geese... 0.84 
Baggageman, “Passenger .......)..0.00000)..<. 0.61 
Flagmen and Brakemen, Passenger ........ 0.59 
Flagmen and Brakemen, Through Freight 0.61 
Flagmen and Brakemen, Way Freight .... 0.66 
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1. It is the position of the Brotherhood that 
the relative position of the wage rates of the 
employees, here represented vis-a-vis those of 
wage earners in the other sectors of the Cana- 
dian economy has deteriorated drastically since 
the prewar period and in the postwar period 
as well. 


2. The Brotherhood submits that this deterio- 
ration imposes a grave injustice on the em- 
ployees it represents, and should be corrected. 


3. The former relative positions of the wages 
of these employees properly reflected the skills, 
responsibilities, hazards, inconveniences and 
away-from-home expenses associated with the 
work of train and yard service employees of 
Canadian National Railways. 


4. The Brotherhood submits that these factors 
have not materially altered in recent years, and 
that the pre-existing differentials, based on these 
factors, should be restored. 


Observations as to Above Statement— 
These observations will be divided into four 
parts, as is the Brotherhood proposition set 
out immediately above, and under each part 
will be designated items (a), (b), (c) etc., 
for reference purposes. 


1. a. Whether the deterioration in the relative 
position is drastic or not depends upon 
whether what is compared is the basic 
hourly rates or the average hourly 
earnings. 


. In the case of yard service employees, 
this does not make such a difference, 
as their average hourly earnings, while 
higher than their basic hourly rate, are 
reasonably close to it as shown by the 
following table: 


1961 1961 
Basic Rates Average Hourly 
Daily Hourly Earnings 
Katies: $18.76 $2.35 $2.59 
thes 171 2n8 236 
Rost 5! 15.07 1.88 2.01 





produces the most pay. Thus in freight 
service a run of 100 miles produces pay 
for a basic day even though it may 
only take two to five hours to run that 
distance. 


. Consequently, the average hourly earn- 
ings of the road service employee are 
vastly different from his basic hourly 
rate of pay as is shown in the table 
following: 


Average Hourly Earnings 


1946 1961 1939 1946 1961 
$1.08 $1.91 $1.31 $1.49 $3.42 
1.01 1.80 
1.09 1.28 S21 
1.07 1.89 
0.85 1.59 
— 0.97 1.16 2.81 
0.83 1.56 
0.84 1.58 
— 0.86 1.07 p45) 
0.89 £6) 
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2. a. In respect to the allegation that a grave 
injustice has occurred, it might be said that the 
year 1939 is 23 years ago and that if a com- 
parison is to be made as to relative position 
of trainmen vis-a-vis wage earners in other 
sections of the Canadian economy, then the 
year 1946 would seem appropriate. 

b. If the year 1946 is selected for compari- 


Durable Goods 
Manufacturing 
Male Wage Earners (a) 
Canadian Railways 

Freight Trainmen (b) 


sete erence cceeeeescereceees 


Peewee ene eeceessscce-seescveceesoses 


son purposes, and it is probably just as rele- 
vant as any other year, then it appears that 
the relative position of a freight trainman on 
Canadian railways in 1961 has improved in 
comparison to 1946 to a degree which is 
slightly better than the relative improvement in 
the average hourly earnings in industry gen- 


erally, as is evidenced by the table which 
follows: 
Average Hourly Earnings 9% Increase 
194 61 From 1946 
(Column I) (Column IT) to 1961 
eee $0.798 $2.036 i deye 
et ee 1.13 2.941 260 


(a) Brotherhood Main Brief: Restoration of Wage Differentials, Table XI. 
(b) Brotherhood Main Brief: Productivity, Table IV, quoting DBS: Railway Transport. 


c. It is not suggested that the same result 
would follow with respect to all yard service 
or all services combined or even with respect 
to all road service, but what is suggested is 
that since 1946 the relative position of train- 
men generally has not drastically declined com- 
pared to industry generally. 

d. Another factor for consideration is that, 
included in the figures for industry in general, 
are the relatively inflated earnings of em- 
ployees in such industries such as primary iron 
and steel, motor vehicles, smelting and re- 
fining that have been, generally speaking, ex- 
ceptionally prosperous since 1946 and until 
very recently have seemed to have had little 
difficulty in increasing the price of their 
products to keep pace with substantial wage 
increases. 

3. The third proposition advanced by the 
Brotherhood is as follows: “The former rela- 
tive position of the wages of these employees 
properly reflected the skills, responsibilities, 
hazards, inconveniences and away-from-home 
expenses associated with the work of train and 
yard service employees of Canadian National 
Railways.” 


The Brotherhood did not attempt to sup- 
port this bald and startling statement with 
one iota of evidence, if any such were 
available, which is highly doubtful. 

In fact it is very difficult to believe that 
the Brotherhood seriously intended this 
Board to accept this proposition at its face 
value. 

In the first place, two years were selected 
for comparison purposes, viz., 1939 and 
1946, and no attempt was made to show 
that in either year, the relationships in 
respect to wages, of the various groups of 
workers referred to, were ideally consti- 
tuted or related to each other upon such 
a meritorious basis that the relationships 
at these particular times should be per- 
petuated for ever. In fact, even if such an 
ideal situation did at one time exist, which 
is almost impossible to believe, there is no 
assurance whatever that it could be con- 
tinued. 

The economy of this country is not a 
static thing—it is constantly growing and 
changing, and in the process, the relative 
positions of various groups of employees, 
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and indeed employers also, is subject to 
continual alterations and modifications. The 
enormous demand for the products of 
industry during World War II initiated a 
great increase in manufacturing in Canada, 
and after the conclusion of hostilities, the 
tremendous backlog of demand for con- 
sumer goods laid the foundation for greatly 
increased industrial activity. 


As this created a wide field for the 
organization of industrial workers, it was 
only natural that the industrial unions 
would use their best endeavours to raise 
wages and eliminate what to them appeared 
to be the unjustifiable gap between wages 
in industry generally and in railroading. 


But these efforts by the industrial unions 
to increase wages in heavy and light indus- 
try and various other fields were certainly 
not detrimental to the interests of railroad 
employees, because even if the “differen- 
tial” was narrowed, this was, in the nature 
of things bound to come, and in spite of 
the narrowing of the differential the size 
of the actual wage increases obtained in 
industry generally, in an endeavour to close 
the “gap,” still was of assistance to the 
railroad employees in obtaining the actual 
increases which were gained since 1946. 


The foregoing statement is illustrated by 
the following figures as to _ settlements 
between this Brotherhood and the Cana- 
dian National Railways since 1946: 


June 1/46 10¢ per hour 

Jan. 1/48 Increased vacation for mileage 
and daily rated employees 

March 1/48 17¢ per hour 

Dec. 1/50 144¢ per hour 

April 1/52 12% (15.4¢ per hour) 

Oct. 1/53 5-day week for yard employees 

Feb. 1/54 1% increase to conductors only 

April 1/55 Increased vacation with pay 

April 1/56 7% (deemed to include $4.25 
per month in lieu of Health and 
Welfare) 

June 1/57 5% 
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Car step-up for longer trains 


Junesyel/o5) w23% Wage increases applied 
Feb. 16/59 3.0% to previous rates after 
Septs 11/59 3.0% removing 1% from pre- 
June 1/60 1.5% vious 12% increase. 


The above figures suggest two conclu- 
sions: 

i. The wage increases obtained by these 
employees from 1946 to date have been quite 
substantial and appear to be such as would be 
greater than those granted generally in in- 
dustry in Canada, and probably as high as the 
increases granted to the top segment of the 
manufacturing industry. 

ii. The flat across-the-board increases, if 
they were the same as those granted to the 
leaders of the industrial group, would tend to 
narrow the differential between them and the 
railroad group. 

4. To restore the pre-existing differentials at 
this late date would, from a practical point of 
view, appear to be impossible because: 

a. It would saddle this Board with the task 
of trying to “undo” all the previous settle- 
ments negotiated between this Brotherhood and 
this railroad since 1946. 

b. It would in effect be asking this Board 
to overrule the recommendations by the ex- 
perienced Chairmen and the members of every 
Conciliation Board that since 1946 has dealt 
with the matter. 


c. It would be asking this Board in effect 
to make a finding that, when the previous 
settlements since 1946 were made, this Brother- 
hood did not understand what it was doing 
or that it was acting under the pressure of such 
adverse economic circumstances that it had 
no alternative but to accept Wage increases 
which were utterly inadequate. 

Accordingly, this Board has come to the 
conclusion that there is no rea] justification 
for the restoration of the wage differentials 
that existed in favour of this Brotherhood 
in the year 1939 or in the year 1946, or 
indeed in any other year. 

The Last Settlement with the Non-oper- 
ating Employees—As the pattern of wage 
settlements for many years has been the 
same in respect to the various running 
trades and has closely paralleled the settle- 
ments arrived at with the non-operating 
group of employees, it might be thought 
that the last settlement with the non-oper- 
ating group should be closely scrutinized. 

The last settlement with the non-operating 
group was made on the basis of an eight 
per cent increase for a two-year contract, 
which were the figures recommended by 
the Milvain Conciliation Board Report 
filed in August 1960. 

The renewal agreement with the non- 
operating group was for two years from 
January 1, 1960, expiring December ae 
1961, and the wage increases were as 
follows: two cents effective January 1, 
1960; 5 cents effective September 11960; 
and four per cent effective May 1, 1960 
(based on rates in effect December 31, 
1959). 
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The total wage increase was eight per 
cent or 14 cents for the two-year agreement. 


It might be thought that this figure of 
eight per cent would represent a minimum 
figure for a settlement in the case of the 
dispute before this Board. However, this is 
an erroneous conclusion, as is indicated by 
the following observations: 


1. The Milvain Board was dealing in August 
1960 with a renewal of the non-operating 
agreements that had expired December 31, 
1959 


2. This Board is dealing now with a renewal 
of the B of RT agreements that expired May 
31, 1961, some 17 months later. 


3. Generally speaking the economic situa- 
tion in Canada was considerably different in 
August 1960 than it is in March 1962. 


4. Also, the general pattern of wage settle- 
ments today is less generous than in August 
1960. 


5. The formula used by the Milvain Con- 
ciliation Board was based on the assumption 
that the durable goods employees’ average 
hourly earnings would increase by the same 
rate of 7.9 per cent during the two-year period 
commencing January 1, 1960, as they did dur- 
ing the previous two-year period. 


6. This formula produced 14 cents per 
hour for a two-year agreement and was de- 
signed to prevent any widening of the differ- 
ential between the average earnings for durable 
goods manufacturing and the non-operating 
group by bringing the latter to $1.907 per 
hour. 


7. But the projection into the future made 
by the Milvain Report for the future earnings 
of the durable goods manufacturing group was 
of necessity based upon past experience, and 
actual experience since August 1960 has dem- 
onstrated that it was too high, as it did not 
allow for the “‘slow-down” which in fact did 
occur. 


8. As of July 1961 the Milvain projection 
was approximately 74 cents per hour too 
high. 


9. In any event, the Milvain Report coy- 
ered the period of January 1, 1960 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, with respect to the non-operating 
group and as far as the B of RT is concerned 
all of this period of two years was covered 
by agreements expiring on May 31, 1961, 
except for the last seven months. 

10. Thus the period this Board is concerned 
with commences June 1, 1961, and has no 
real relation to the period dealt with by the 
Milvain Report except for an overlap of some 
seven TOR IDS viz., June 1, 1961 to December 
31, 1961. 


11. An additional consideration is that tor 
the first time in many years, the running 
trades are, so to speak, “breaking the trail” 
as their agreements have expired before the 
expiry of the non-operating agreements, due 
to the fact that they signed three-year agree- 
ments in 1958 instead of two-year agreements 
as did the non-operating group. 


For the above reasons it is not considered 
that the Milvain Report figures of eight 
per cent for two years establishes any mini- 
mum figure for the settlement of dis- 
pute before this Board. 
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Earnings of Trainmen—It is of some 
relevance to consider briefly the earnings 
of the members of the bargaining unit 
represented by this Brotherhood. 

The figures shown below are taken from 
the actual T-4 slips of employees who 
received compensation in 24 pay periods 
in the year 1960 and consequently show 
actual earnings of employees who received 
some pay at least twice per month all year. 

Thus the figures below do not show the 
earnings of those who may have worked 
for part of the year only, due to various 
causes such as being hired, retired, dis- 
charged, laid off or off sick during the 
year. 


1960 
1. Conductors, Passenger and Freight 


64.4% earned more than .... $6,500 

83.9% earned more than 6,000 

94.7% earned more than 5,500 
2. Brakemen and  Baggagemen, 

Passenger and Freight 

66.1% earned more than 5,500 

82.8% earned more than 5,000 

94.8% earned more than 4,500 
3. Yardmasters 

86.5% earned more than 5,500 

94.7% earned more than 5,000 
4. Yard Foremen and Helpers 

71.5% earned more than 4,500 

91.6% earned more than 4,000 


Note: 

1. Generally speaking, conductors’ earnings 
are approximately $1,000 more than those of 
brakemen. ; 

2. Generally speaking, brakemen’s earnings 
are approximately $1,000 more than the aver- 
age of yard foremen and yard helpers. | 

3. Generally speaking, yardmasters’ earnings 
are about half way between those of conduc- 
tors and brakemen. 


Average Industrial Settlements— The fig- 
ures for the average general wage increases 
in Canada in 1961 are not available to 
this Board. 

However, a review of 345 collective 
agreements covering 117,519 hourly-rated 
employees of manufacturing companies 
located in Ontario has revealed that 246 
agreements provided for general wage in- 
creases averaging 5.9 cents per hour to 
75,658 hourly rates works in 1961. (Source: 
Central Ontario Industrial Relations In- 
stitute: Collective Bargaining 1961.) 

This, of course, is only a partial survey, 
but it is considered by this Board to be 
fairly typical of the Province of Ontario 
in respect to employees in manufacturing 
represented by industrial unions. As On- 
tario is a highly industrialized province it 
is considered that the average for the whole 
of Canada would in all probability be iess 
than the Ontario figure. 

The Board Chairman has some reason to 
believe that the national average figure is 
below five cents per hour for 1961, but 
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authority for this statement is not available 
to hand at the moment of writing. 


Developments in Canadian Railroad In- 
dustry—Any Conciliation Board dealing 
with a dispute of this nature would, as a 
matter of course, have to give serious con- 
sideration to any recent developments in 
the railroad industry in Canada as to con- 
tract settlements. 


These developments are briefly dealt with 
in order below in numbered paragraphs: 

1. The Anderson Conciliation Board has 
recently dealt with two disputes between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(BLE) and the Canadian National Railways 
and Canadian Pacific Railway. 


2. In each case the wage settlement recom- 
mended was for 63 per cent for a three-year 
renewal. 


3. Following the release of the Anderson 
Report, the engineers (BLE) took a strike 
vote and after an affirmative vote set strike 
deadlines of April 2 and 3 respectively. 


4. Quite recently the engineers (BLE) set- 
tled with the Canadian National Railways for 
the Anderson Report figure of 63 per cent 
as to wages for a three-year contract but with 
changes in the “phasing” of the last 43 
per cent. 


5. This Board understands that the engineers 
(BLE) have also settled with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway upon the same basis as to 
wages (i.e. 63 per cent increase spread over 
three years) as the Canadian National settle- 
ment. 


6. Before the engineers (BLE) settlement 
referred to above, the firemen (BFL & E) 
had settled with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for 64 per cent for passenger firemen and 
Newfoundland engineers, and 4 per cent for 


freight and yard firemen for a_ three-year 
agreement. 


Views of Board Chairman—Industrial 
settlements during 1961 in general were of 
a moderate nature, and with few excep- 
tions, the trend seems to be continuing 
as, for example, the recent suggestion of a 
settlement in the steel industry in the United 
States for no general wage increase and 
10 cents per hour in fringe benefits for a 
two-year contract. Note: Since the fore- 
going was written the new two-year con- 
tract has been approved, granting an esti- 
mated 10 cents per hour in fringe benefits, 
with no wage increase in the first year, 
but with a re-opener as to wage rates, 
pensions and insurance upon 90 days notice 
served after April 30, 1963. 


There is nothing in the railroad situation 
to suggest that the railroad industry should 
be any exception to the general rule, and 
indeed, present prospects suggest that the 
railroads can expect an increase in the 
intensity of competition for the transporta- 
tion dollar in the near future. 


The recent settlements in the railroad 
industry are of prime importance and go a 
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long way toward establishing a “pattern” 
for wage settlements in the industry. 
Especially is this so in the case of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, as 
they were under no such disability as affected 
the Firemen (BLF & E) who had to bar- 
gain for a large group (firemen on freight 
and yard engines), who had been ruled 
to be “surplus” by the Kellock Royal Com- 
mission. 

It can be argued of course that the 64 
per cent settlement to the engineers means 
more money than 64 per cent to the train- 
men, and consequently that the trainmen 
should get a larger percentage figure. 


The short answer to this argument is 
that this same argument has failed to pre- 
vail for the last 23 years because, since 
1939, the running trades (BLE, BLF & E 
and B of RT) generally have accepted 
settlements of their agreements for the 
same wage increases, whether the increase 
happened to be in cents per hour or per- 
centages. 


When the settlements were on a per- 
centage basis, then of course the higher 
paid employees gained, relatively speaking, 
but when the settlements were on a cents- 
per-hour figure, the lower paid groups 
gained, relatively speaking. 


It is very late in the day to suggest that 
this established pattern should now be 
changed after having been in effect for 
some eight wage movements over a period 
of some 23 years. 


In addition to the above, the engineers in 
the recently concluded settlement suffered 
a loss or reduction in arbitrary payments 
that resulted in substantially reducing the 
take-home pay of various locomotive engi- 
neers. 


No such losses are involved for the 
nzembers of this Brotherhood in the current 
dispute. 

Recommendation—For the reasons out- 
lined above, this Board recommends that 
the following general wage increases be 
implemented for a renewal of the agree- 
ments between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen for a three-year period com- 
mencing June 1, 1961, and runnning to and 
including May 31, 1964: 

_ 1. Effective June 1, 1961, a general wage 
increase of one per cent (1%). 

2. Effective December 1, 1961, an additional 
general wage increase of one per cent (1%). 

3. Effective first pay period following the 
date of signing of the renewal agreements, 
an additional one and one-half per cent (14%). 

4. Effective December 1, 1962, an additional 
one and one-half per cent (14%) 


5S. Effective December 1, 1963, an additional 
one and one-half per cent (14%). 
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The above recommended wage increases 
are all to be based upon the basic rates 
of pay and arbitraries (not including car 
step-up rates, territorial differentials or car 
retarder operator’s rate) in effect in road 
and yard service on the Canadian National 
Railways on May 31, 1961. 


General Observations—This Board sin- 
cerely regrets that it was not able to fill its 
primary responsibility to bring the parties 
together in a final settlement of all matters 
in dispute. 


Many days were spent in an intensive 
effort to reach a solution by way of com- 
promise, and at times it appeared as if these 
attempts by way of conciliation were 
gaining headway, but in the end all such 
efforts proved to be of no avail. 


There were, of course, wide differences 
between the parties upon the issues of pro- 
posals for the revision of various schedule 
rules, but these differences could probably 
have been solved if the Board had been 
successful in having the parties agree upon 
an acceptable formula for wage increases. 


In this connection, complaint was made 
that the Company failed to make any offer 
as to wage increases but this was hardly 
required as the figure put forward by the 
Company in the engineers dispute was 
known to all concerned, and once the An- 
derson Report was released in the engineers 
dispute, the figure of 64 per cent for a 
three-year contract was clearly available. 


In the view of the Board Chairman, the 
basic reason for the failure of the media- 
tion efforts by this Board was the absolute 
rejection by the Brotherhood of the 64 per 
cent figure as being a realistic one for a 
general increase for a three-year renewal. 


Added to this was the considerable in- 
fluence upon the minds of the majority of 
the members of the Brotherhood negotiat- 
ing committee of what was considered to be 
the overwhelming advantage accruing to 
the Brotherhood because 1962 appears to 
be a federal election year. 

The Board Chairman made every effort 
to emphasize the hazards implicit in this 
type of thinking, and the potential danger 
to the long-term interests of the employees 
that it involved, and to urge a settlement 
of the issues in the dispute upon their 
merits, but, unfortunately, without any 
success. 


Nature of Report—Generally speaking, 
it is almost the invariable practice of the 
Chairman of this Board to refrain from 
writing an adjudicative type of report, be- 
cause the Board report is simply a continu- 
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ation of the effort to mediate the issues and 
the report should be designed to promote a 
post-report settlement. 

For this reason, the report should, as a 
general rule, confine itself to the “hard 
core” items and make recommendations de- 
signed to suggest a solution to the major 
items in dispute, leaving it to the parties 
to tidy up the details. 

However, the dispute before this Board 
appears to be a special one, and this has 
been emphasized by the fact that both par- 
ties to this dispute have requested that the 
Board report should be of an adjudicative 
nature. 

Under these circumstances, this Board 
would appear to have no option but to 
comply with these requests and write an 
adjudicative report. 

Net Result—As the pages above will 
demonstrate, this has been done, and the 
net result, insofar as the major proposals 
on each side are concerned, is summarized 
below: 

I—BROTHERHOOD PROPOSALS 

1. Wages—64 per cent for three-year re- 
newal agreement of which two per cent is 
retroactive. 

2. Vacation—four weeks after 25 years. 

3. Interchangeable seniority rights—road and 
yard service. 

4. Mileage 
service. 

5. Extension of Yardmasters 
south of St. Lawrence River. 


6. Car retarder operators—in part. 
7. Health and welfare—cost shared equally. 


limitations—system wide—road 


Agreement 


MINORITY 


I have the honour to be a member of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to deal with the matters 
in dispute between the above-cited parties, 
and I regret to advise you that I find it 
impossible to join as a party in the Major- 
ity Report that has been made to you by 
the Chairman and the Railway Nominee, 
for reasons which I will set forth below. 

Notwithstanding a great many meet- 
ings of the Board, as appears in detail 
in the Chairman’s report referred to, and 
very lengthy negotiations, the Board, I 
regret to say, has failed to bring about 
a settlement between the parties. The 
paramount reason for this failure has been 
the unsympathetic and unyielding attitude 
of the Railway Company. 

You will no doubt appreciate that there 
are no less than seven agreements involved 
in this dispute affecting wages and working 
conditions of the Railway’s employees in 
both yard and road service (with the ex- 
ception of enginemen), employed on the 
Canadian National Railways system from 
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II—CoMPANY PROPOSALS 


1. Revision of Articles 140 and 102—in part. 

2. Car retarder operators—in part. 

3. Rotary spare board—yard service—West. 
¥ a Monthly guarantee, passenger trainmen— 

ast. 

5. Eliminate third brakeman on freight 
trains over 59 cars—West. 

6. Trainmen work train service released Sat- 
urday—system. 

It is the view of this Board that the 
items listed immediately above provide a 
reasonable basis for post-Conciliation Board 
Report bargaining and that with these items 
on the table, the parties themselves can 
arrive at a reasonable solution of this dis- 
pute by negotiating whatever adjustments 
are required. 

Conclusion—Upon behalf of the Board, 
the Chairman wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to the representatives of the parties 
for their assistance in clarifying the issues. 

Upon his own behalf, the Board Chair- 
man acknowledges the whole-hearted co- 
operation which he received from his col- 
leagues upon this Board, whose considerable 
experience and skill in these rather special- 
ized fields was of inestimable benefit to 
the Chairman. 


Dated at Haileybury, Ont., the 3rd day 
of April, 1962. 
(Sgd.) J. B. RoBINson, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member 


(See also Addendum.) 


REPORT 


coast to coast, in numbers approximately 
10,000 men as presently employed, and 
also that four years have gone by since 
the last general revision of these collective 
agreements. It is accordingly to be expected 
that an almost infinite number of sub- 
jects for discussion would arise when the 
parties approached a renewal of these col- 
lective agreements under such circum- 
stances. 

There were some 16 national requests 
submitted by the Brotherhood covering the 
entire system, and in addition, a number of 
requests originating in and pertaining to 
the various railway regions. In addition, 
the Company submitted demands for major 
rule revisions. 


The Problem of Wages 


The chief of the national demands was, 
of course, with respect to wages. In its 
original request, the Brotherhood asked for 
an increase of 18 per cent applicable to all 
rates and arbitraries. The Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen urged in justification of 
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its request for such a wage increase: (a) 
the marked increase in the productivity of 
the Railroad system; (b) the decline in 
the purchasing power of the Canadian dol- 
lar, or, otherwise expressed, the increase 
in the cost of living; and (c) the pattern of 
advance in wages of industry generally. 

The increase in productivity of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways system is very 
great indeed. There has been an increase of 
72 per cent in gross ton-miles per man-hour 
in all categories of train and yard service 
combined, in Canada, since 1949. The av- 
erage hourly real rates of ali trainmen and 
yardmen on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways have increased only thirty per cent 
since 1939, while productivity has increased 
on an overall basis by 70 per cent. Trains 
have become longer and heavier, and they 
travel faster, so that real wages have de- 
creased per ton-mile, since 1949, by 15 
per cent. In this improvement of the system’s 
productivity, the railway labour has played 
a major part. The man who is now doing 
what it took two men to do previously is 
entitled to some recognition. 

I have spoken of the pattern of advances 
in wages in industry generally. The Train- 
men’s representatives urged their right to 
the restoration of the traditionally relative 
position of the Brotherhood members’ wage 
rates and earnings to those of the most 
comparable groups of Canadian workers in 
other industries, and, of course, to those 
of comparable groups of employees of the 
Railway itself. 

While I am impressed with the force of 
the Brotherhood’s arguments and am sym- 
pathetic to its case, I cannot but realize 
that the wage increase that would be called 
for on these grounds is such as to preclude 
the possibility of a peaceful and amicable 
settlement of the wage problem on that 
basis. 

It is with reluctance, therefore, and solely 
in order to maintain industrial peace, that 
I now recommend a wage increase to the 
trainmen and yardmen who constitute the 
membership of this Brotherhood, in an 
amount of eight per cent across the board, 
being an increase exactly similar to that 
recently granted to the non-operating em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Railways. 
In the light of all the postwar settlements be- 
tween these parties, the Railway and its 
employees, the Brotherhood could not be 
expected to accept an increase less than that 
of the pattern set by the non-ops settle- 
ment, that is to say, four per cent plus 
four per cent, or a total of eight per cent. 
This is the minimum, if the Brotherhood of 
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Railroad Trainmen is to maintain its rela- 
tive position with other groups of the Com- 
pany’s employees, particularly with the non- 
operating employees. 

For years there has necessarily been a 
certain uniformity of change in the wages 
of the operating and non-operating trades 
employed by this Railway. The Trainmen’s 
collective agreement with the Canadian 
National Railways terminated on the 31st 
of May, 1961, and on that very date the 
Company gave to the non-operating em- 
ployees an increase of four per cent for 
the period commencing the 31st of May, 
1961 and ending the 3ist of December, 
1961, that is, until the collective agreement 
between the non-ops and the Canadian 
National Railways reached its termination. 

Thus the Trainmen are entitled on this 
traditional basis of comparison to a similar 
increase, that is to say, four per cent from 
the 31st of May 1961 to the 31st of Decem- 
ber 1961, or say to the 31st of May, 1962, 
on which date the first year closes following 
the termination of the Trainmen’s collec- 
tive agreement. This I recommend, together 
with a further four per cent for the suc- 
ceeding yearly period, being an eight per 
cent advance spread over a two-year col- 
lective agreement. 

During the many months in which this 
Board of Conciliation was in session, the 
Railway management made no wage offer 
of any kind, and it is now in a position 
accordingly to accept this moderate recom- 
mendation. No lesser amount will allay the 
growing dissatisfaction and _ discontent 
among this, the larget group of its operat- 
ing employees. 

The dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the non-ops was heard 
by the Milvain Conciliation Board, and in 
its submission the Railway management it- 
self made this significant statement: 

“6. The running trades or operating em- 
ployees are those actually engaged in running 
the trains—enginemen, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen and yard switchmen. They represent 
17 per cent of the total employees, and both 
their conditions of employment and basis of 
pay, for the most part, differ substantially from 
those generally applicable to mnon-operating 
employees. Notwithstanding these differences, 
however, it has been customary to negotiate 
settlements closely paralleling the settlements 
made with the _ pattern-setting non-operating 
group’. 

“7. The most recent settlements made with 
the running trades resulted in three-year agree- 
ments with these employees on Canadian Na- 
tional, while on Canadian Pacific the duration 
of the agreements varied from two and a 
half to three years. Due to changes in cer- 
tain provisions of the agreements affecting 
compensation, the amount of wage increases 
received by engineers, firemen, trainmen and 
yardmen were not uniform throughout the 
agreements but generally they parallel the pat- 
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tern set by the non-operating employees of 
a three-stage increase amounting to four cents, 
three per cent and three per cent plus a fur- 
ther increase of 1.5 per cent for the additional 
period of the agreement beyond two years.” 
(Page 2 emphasis added.) 

In view of the above statement, the Com- 
pany is not now in a position to brush aside 
as non-applicable the comparison that I 
have stated, between the advances granted 
to the non-operating group and the increase 
that I recommend to the Trainmen. 

That the Canadian National Railways 
management has anticipated a demand for 
an increase in wages by the operating em- 
ployees affected by this dispute, is clear 
from the statement made by management 
to the Milvain Conciliation Board, as fol- 
lows: 

“18. While, as has been said earlier, the 
wages and working conditions of the running 
trades employees differ materially from those 
of the employees represented here, it can only 
be anticipated that as in the past, they would 
endeavour, at the expiration of their present 
agreements, to negotiate settlements at least 
generally equivalent in cost to any made for the 
employees represented here.” 

Those represented here were, of course, 
the non-operating employees, and manage- 
ment was frank in anticipating demands 
from the running trades employees for 
settlements “at least generally equivalent in 
cost,” to those accorded the non-operating 
employees. The expectations of the men, 
and their bargaining objectives, are hardly 
likely to be inferior in cost to what the 
Railways themselves expected and an- 
nounced in advance. Any inferior settle- 
ment, such, for instance, as that proposed 
in the Majority Report, will but aggravate 
the sense of grievance that I have seen 
growing over the years and would, I know, 
lead to serious labour unrest on the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 


The maintenance of the parallel in wage 
increases between the operating and non- 
operating trades in this Railway employ is 
nothing new. When these same parties were 
before a Conciliation Board of which I was 
a member, in 1956, the Canadian National 
Railways’ statment contained the following 
paragraph: 

“31. The pattern of wage settlements has 
been generally the same among the various run- 
ning trades from 1939 to date and has over 


the years closely paralleled those made with 


non-operating employees.” (Page 


And further on in its same Brief in 1956, 
the Canadian National Railways repeated 
its statement as follows: 


76. Since 1939, the running trades, includ- 
ing trainmen, have either bargained in concert 
with the non-operating group or have made 
settlements patterned after theirs.” 
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In the past, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has usually led the way in the 
matter of wage increases, rather than fol- 
lowing the non-ops lead, as my present 
recommendation would imply. This fact was 
clearly set forth in the Canadian National 
Railways presentation in 1956. In the light 
of past bargaining history, it would be 
extraordinary and highly provocative were 
the Trainmen expected to follow a pattern 
of advance set by other running trade 
groups, and particularly so, were that pat- 
tern to be inferior to the non-op pattern. 


In the recent past, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen has normally surpassed 
the non-ops pattern, and it has always sur- 
passed any mere interim pattern set by 
another of the running trades. The Brother- 
hood is not now to be expected to submit 
to a lesser percentage of advance than that 
paid to the non-operating trades simply 
because that percentage has been accepted 
by a much smaller though higher paid group. 


Public Has Bought Peace 


It is surely sufficient to justify the wage 
advance that I have recommended, as the 
Government, at the expense of the people 
of Canada, has already given to the rail- 
ways—on their own calculation—enough 
money to extend the non-ops pattern to all 
railway employees in Canada. The Railway 
Association of Canada made a statement 
to the Milvain Conciliation Board, that is 
to be found in the Railway’s Exhibit No. 2, 
(Statement C101), showing that the cost of 
extending substantially equivalent settlement 
to all railway employees—non-ops, run- 
ning trades and unorganized workers com- 
bined (except officers and supervisors )— 
amounted to $52,393,300. This would be 
the total cost of the non-ops settlement 
were it extended to all employees on both 
railways. 

This $52-million figure is very close to 
the $50 million given to the railways, as 
a subsidy, by the Government and people 
of Canada. Government spokesmen may 
have given other reasons for the subsidy, 
but it is commonly accepted that the funds 
were meant to pay the increase recom- 
mended by the Milvain Board. Having 
taken the money sufficient to indemnify 
them for a certain level of wage increases, 
the railways are not now in a position to 
chisel on the rate and pocket the difference. 

Whatever the railways’ relations with the 
Government may be, however, my recom- 
mendation of an eight-per-cent advance 
spread over a two-year agreement, is thor- 
oughly justified, and so moderate that it 
should be accepted without further delay 
by both the Brotherhood and the Railroad. 
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Wages Not Undue 


I appreciate that top seniority men in 
the running trades are fairly well paid, but 
not extravagantly so when compared with 
say civil servants in equally responsible de- 
partmental positions. These well-paid senior 
railway men have worked their way through 
a long period of substandard and uncertain 
earnings, together with the disruption of 
family and social life, around-the-clock 
hours and frequent hardship. The public 
hears of the high wages, but seldom of 
the actual take-home pay of the lower cate- 
gories, nor have the Railway managements 
been overly ready to supply the true in- 
formation. 


The Canadian Pacific has recently been 
unusually frank. It is surprising to learn 
that 9.8 per cent of ail trainmen and 10.4 
per cent of all yardmen earn on that rail- 
way less than $2,000 per year, and 10.6 
per cent earn less than $1,000 per year; 
14.7 per cent of all trainmen and 21.2 per 
cent of all yardmen earn less than $3,000 
per year. Also, 24.7 per cent of all con- 
ductors earn less than $6,000 per year. 
These are Canadian Pacific Railway figures, 
but they will approximate closely the actual 
pay on the Canadian National Railways. 


In the light of such facts, some railway 
critics may revise their thinking, and I am 
not surely unduly sympathetic in recom- 
mending an eight per cent increase. 


Company Proposals 


Demand No. 1—Switching—The nego- 
tiations opened with a demand by the rail- 
way management for the removal of all 
restrictions on management’s authority to 
(a) use road crews to perform switching 
within switching limits; (b) supplant yard- 
men on work in shop or plant areas by 
men of other cratts, and (c) change switch- 
ing limits without Brotherhood concur- 
rence. 


This is a proposal upon which the Rail- 
way insisted and to which the Brotherhood 
was unable to agree. At present, train- 
men pertorm switching within yard limits 
which is incidental to their own trains, and, 
as well, without restriction in yards where 
yardmen are not employed, and, of course, 
on the road, particularily at junctions and 
terminals. It is only in yards within switch- 
ing limits where yardmen are employed, 
that yardmen’s rights to employment are 
maintained. This the Company insists on 
further reducing by changing the word 
“employed” to the words “on duty.” This 
would of course put the two crafts entirely 
in the hands of management, and at its 
mercy, for even where yardmen are em- 
ployed, the Company would have the right 
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to choose which craft it cared to call for 
any particular duty, to the exclusion of the 
other craft. 

It should be borne in mind that road and 
yard service are two distinct traditional 
crafts, though the men engaged torm the 
membership of a single union, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The work of 
both crafts consists in the movement of 
railway cars, but while the work is similar 
in some respects it is by no means identical. 

The Brotherhood is convinced that, should 
the right of yardmen to yard work be re- 
leased by the union or taken from it and 
the Company be empowered to use road 
crews in yard switching operations, and to 
use shop and other crafts in what is now 
and has been from time immemorial recog- 
nized as yardmen’s work, the Company 
will be empowered to abolish the yardmen’s 
craft entirely. The Brotherhood stoutly re- 
fuses to leave an important portion of its 
membership at the mercy of management. 

The placement of yard switching limits is 
vital to the continued existence of the rail- 
way crafts, and undue narrowing of the 
limits could be fatal to the yardmen’s craft 
and similarly an undue widening of the 
limits might seriously encroach upon the 
employment of roadmen. 

An effort was made by the Board and 
the Brotherhood to find a compromise solu- 
tion that would meet the supposed needs of 
the Company for greater operating flexibil- 
ity, but without success, as the management 
was inflexible and immovable. 

I take emphatic exception to the views 
of the Chairman and his recommendations 
with regard to the amending of Article 
140 and Article 102, as contained in his 
Report [Chaper IV, under First, Second 
and Third Company Objectives, success- 
ively]. The Chairman admits that he was 
unable to suggest an amendment to Article 
140, that would satisfy the Company with- 
out at the same time destroying in its 
entirety the protection of the yard craft. 
The Chairman recognized the gravity of 
the situation, but nevertheless recommends 
that the Brotherhood negotiate with the 
Company the actual destruction of the 
rule upon which the Yardmen’s collective 
agreement is based. 


Shopmen to Replace Yardmen—tThe sec- 
ond objective that the Company seeks in 
connection with Article 140, is contained 
in Chapter IV of the Majorty Report under 
“Second Company Objective” and reads 
as follows: 


“To remove any requirements, express or 
implied, for the employment of yardmen on 
work in shop or plant areas that can be per- 
formed more usefully and economically by 
other crafts.” 
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The Company would, of course, be the 
judge as between crafts, and the immediate 
purpose of the rule change proposed by 
the Company is to give to management an 
unrestricted authority to transfer switching 
operations from yardmen to small self 
propelled machines manned by other crafts, 
and the Chairman of the Board concurs that 
changes in the schedule rules are required 
to meet the desires of the Company in 
connection with the operation of small self- 
propelled machines such as Trackmobiles 
and Hough Payloaders. 


You must know, of course, that yard- 
men’s duties are specifically that of switch- 
ing cars in terminals. For some two years, 
the Brotherhood has been engaged in a 
dispute with the Canadian National Rail- 
Ways management as to the use of Track- 
mobiles and such machines in the switching 
of cars in substation for steam or diesel lo- 
comotives. Finally, the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 made a positive 
ruling, and in my opinion, correctly, that 
switching cars with these machines is within 
the jurisdiction of yardmen. 


This decision is in accordance with rail- 
way law and custom continent wide. The 
Company was thus obliged to replace the 
shopmen whom it had unilaterally placed 
upon these machines with yardmen who 
had been held entitled to this work. There 
then arose a dispute as to the number of 
men per machine to be employed, a ques- 
tion that the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 had ruled was a matter 
for negotiations between management and 
the Brotherhood at the termination of the 
collective agreement. 


When subsequent negotiations failed, the 
Brotherhood offered to submit the dispute 
to the Department of Labour for arbitration 
by a Conciliation Officer as to the consist 
of crew, but the Company insisted on re- 
turning with the question to the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, in 
the form of a renewed dispute. 


The question at issue was of sufficient 
importance that the Board was given the 
assistance of a referee appointed by the 
Minister of Labour, and the Board and the 
referee at the conclusion of the hearing 
ruled unanimously that the crew should 
consist of two men, a yard foreman and a 
helper. 

This settled the question on the highest 
authority, and I now find in the Majority 
Report that the Chairman of the Board 
makes the astonishing recommendation that 
the Brotherhood negotiate with the Com- 
pany for the removal of yardmen from 
these machines, in order to allow shop craft 
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employees to take over the duties normally 
performed by yardmen. Fortunately, the 
question as to employees entitled to this 
switching work, and the consist of the crew 
of these smaller machines, has been settled 
without assistance from the Majority Re- 
port, and is beyond the scope of this Board’s 
jurisdiction. 

In connection with the above recom- 
mendation, the Chairman of the Board ex- 
presses the opinion that precautions must 
be taken to insure that Trackmobiles and 
similar machines are not used for “normal” 
switching purposes while manned by shop 
or other craft personnel who are not yard 
personnel. 


The Brotherhood has consistently in- 
sisted, and I think rightly so, that all 
switching, that is the moving of*cars from 
one track to another, is “normal” switching, 
and that when this work is performed 
within switching limits, irrespective of the 
mode of power used, it is to be performed 
by yardmen. Indeed, were scope rules to 
provide that the rights and protection of 
the yardmen’s craft were to depend on what 
is normal and what is abnormal switching, 
I would ask who will be the judge of nor- 
malcy, and what will be the criterion 
adopted? 

By such findings as these, as appear in 
his report, the Chairman has eliminated 
any possibility of a peaceful settlement of 
this dispute in accordance with his recom- 
mendations. 


Switching Limits, Article 102—The third 
objective of the Company, as mentioned 
above, is to obtain the right to change as 
it sees fit the boundaries of switching limits, 
unilaterally, and without any consideration 
whatsoever of the rights or interests of the 
employees affected. 


The long-established rule now provides 
that switching limits will be changed only 
by negotiations between the proper officer 
of the Railway and the general chairman 
of the Brotherhood in the particular region. 
In the year 1951, this rule was amended 
at the request of the Company to provide 
that the concurrence of the general chair- 
man will not be withheld when it can be 
shown that the changes proposed are neces- 
sary by industrial activities and territorial 
extension of facilities. Should the general 
chairman’s concurrence be withheld under 
such circumstances, the Company may 
appeal to the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, for an authoritative 
ruling. There is thus machinery provided 
for the use of either party for the settlement 
of disputes. 
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That the Company has no real grievance 
in this connection was manifest in the 
evidence submitted to this Board that, of 
43 requests made by the Company to the 
Brotherhood, 41 had been granted. In the 
two instances in which consent was with- 
held, the Brotherhood was of opinion that 
management’s proposal was not justified, 
and in this the Company concurred, as no 
appeal was taken. 


The real purpose of the Company in this 
proposal, in my opinion, is to extend its 
arbitrary powers and to render the Brother- 
hood impotent for the protection of its 
own two crafts. In this objective, the Major- 
ity Report offers its assistance, for it recom- 
mends [in Chapter IV, under Third Com- 
pany Objective] that when the concurrence 
of the general chairman is unreasonably 
delayed for a period of 30 days, the Com- 
pany may “act unilaterally to change the 
recognized switching limits by issuance of 
a bulletin,” leaving it to the Brotherhood 
to submit the Company’s action to the 
Board of Adjustment as “a dispute.” 


The Chairman actually uses the word 
“unilaterally,” and he recommends the 
transferring of the burden of appeal to the 
Brotherhood. Such an appeal may take two 
or three months, or even longer to prepare, 
docket and obtain a decision on, while in 
the meantime, the Company would have 
successfully removed the work from one 
craft and given it to another craft. In actual 
practice, the reversing of such an action 
on the part of the Company would be 
possible only when no shadow of excuse in 
justification could be advanced. 


It is not without significance that this 
rule as to the changing of switching limits, 
is identical on both railways, on the Cana- 
dian National and the Canadian Pacific, and 
it is a universal rule that the Majority 
Report now seeks to destroy; and there is 
no request before the concurrent Canadian 
Pacific Railway Conciliation Board in its 
dispute with the Brotherhood for any change 
in regard to the alteration of switching 
limits. 

It is obvious that any attempt to imple- 
ment recommendations for such changes in 
the basic railway rules as I have mentioned 
above would result in serious labour 
troubles. It would produce an impossible 
situation. To suggest that the Brotherhood 
negotiate the ruin of its yard craft is absurd. 
Not only do these recommendations in- 
volve the transfer of the work of the yard 
craft to road service employees, but there 
is also implied the performance by the road- 
men of the work of the yardmen without 
additional remuneration. The roadmen are 
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paid on a mileage basis, and when the run 
is completed in less than the standard mile- 
age basis of 124 miles per hour, the road 
crews would be called on to perform the 
additional switching operations without 
financial recognition. 


My fellow Board Members have appar- 
ently lost sight of the fact that yardmen 
and roadmen hold separate and distinct 
seniority rights, and that their agreement 
of hiring with the Railway is based on 
these conditions, which, by the way, were 
established originally by the railways. 


It is most unfortunate that the Majority 
Report of the Board makes impossible a 
peaceful settlement of this dispute based 
on its recommendations. 


Rotary Spare Board—The Company pro- 
poses that a rotary spare board be sub- 
stituted for the seniority spare board now 
in operation in Western Canada, without 
the consent of the Brotherhood, and in face 
of the fact that the “first in first out” board 
was recently rejected by the men on the 
Western line. 


I note with regret that the Majority 
Report of the Board recommends the grant- 
ing of this request in its entirety to the 
Company, and this without proposing to 
provide the rotating board on the Western 
lines and the existing rotating board in the 
Eastern divisions with a guarantee to the 
men for a living wage. The Brotherhood 
has sought to obtain for the spare men 
some -stability of earnings, and thereby to 
prevent the “flooding” of the spare boards 
by Company representatives. In no other 
industry in Canada is a pool of skilled men 
supplied to its employer on an “if and 
when” basis with no guarantee whatsoever 
as to earnings. 


While I regret the recommendation of 
the Majority Report as above, it is with 
alarm that I note that the Chairman does 
not see fit to include in his recommendations 
the two provisions to be found in the rotary 
spare board agreement which was in effect 
for a period of time on the Western lines. 

The two provisions mentioned are as 
follows: 


1. That regular yardmen have preference to 
overtime shifts when there are no spare yard- 
men available to work at straight time. 

2. That positions under bulletin be filled by 
the senior yardmen requesting same each day 
until expiration of the bulletin. 


The Company had agreed to these two 
conditions when the rotary spare board was 
in effect in Winnipeg on a trial basis. 
Apparently, the arrangement was working 
to the satisfaction of the Company, and 
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there is no reason now why the Company 
should resist the inclusion of these two pro- 
visions in any agreement whereby a rotary 
spare board is to be re-established. 


Overtime and Monthly Guarantee—Pass- 
enger Trainmen—Regularly assigned pass- 
enger trainmen in Eastern Canada, who are 
ready for service the entire month, and do 
not lay off of their own accord, are guar- 
anteed a monthly quota of paid miles, 
“exclusive of overtime.” These men work 
on the basis of an eight-hour day and five- 
day week, and while time in excess of eight 
hours in excess of these limitations is 
considered overtime, it is paid on a straight 
time basis, so that management’s only fin- 
ancial deterrent to the working of men 
for excessively long hours is the fact that 
overtime cannot be used to make up the 
monthly guarantee. 


Now the Company has proposed that the 
words “exclusive of overtime” be expunged 
from the rule, so that overtime work may 
be exacted of the employees without pen- 
alty, thus abolishing the principle of the 
nine-hour day at any time at the option of 
the Company, and astonishingly, the Ma- 
jority Report of the Board actually recom- 
mends that the Company’s proposal be 
adopted. 


Not only would this change deprive the 
Trainmen of such protection against long 
hours as they now enjoy, but it would 
also mean a drastic and direct reduction 
in pay to the men employed on short turn- 
around and commuter passenger service. 


Overtime hours in industry generally are 
normally paid for on a premium basis, but 
not so in the railway industry. On this 
Railroad in the past, and generally in the 
railroads of America, the guarantee is of 
normal working time, but not in accordance 
with this majority recommendation. Were 
overtime included in the guarantee, men 
might be worked excessive hours on one 
day and given nothing to do on the next. 


During the proceedings before the Con- 
ciliation Board, the Brotherhood demon- 
strated that the trend in commuter service 
of North American railways was towards a 
reduction of hours with the maintenance of 
take-home pay. Evidence was given of re- 
cent agreements between the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and Long Island 
Railroad, which operates extensive com- 
muter service, in support of statements 
made by the Brotherhood. It was demon- 
strated without a contradiction that in all 
such agreements the guarantees included 
were “exclusive of overtime.” Moreover, it 
was shown that the work month had been 
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reduced from 30 days to 26 days, and in 
one case 22 days per month, and in all 
cases with maintenance of take-home pay. 


This Conciliation Board has failed en- 
tirely to deal with this Company proposal 
in accordance with the evidence submitted. 
It would have been more in keeping had the 
Board recommended a reduction in the 
work month with pay maintenance, rather 
than this drastic and uncalled-for sacrifice 
of the Trainmen’s rights and interests. 


I strongly recommend that no such 
change be made in the rule in question. 


Third Brakeman West of Jasper—There 
is a rule in Western Canada that a third 
brakeman shall be employed on trains of 
60 cars and over running west of Jasper in 
Alberta. In the Majority Report [in Chapter 
IV, Company Proposal No. 5] it is asserted 
that this third brakeman “serves no really 
useful purpose and should be eliminated.” 
I disagree with this assertion, that is not in 
accordance with the evidence presented to 
the Board. It is further to be regretted 
that the Board Majority makes no sugges- 
tion of an endeavour to soften the blow 
to the men affected, should its recom- 
mendation be implemented, although re- 
peated representations on these men’s be- 
half was made by the Brotherhood repre- 
sentatives. 


Work Train Service—Men on work trains 
are employed and paid on a six-day-week 
basis and the Company wishes to release 
them on Saturdays as well as on Sundays. 
This is to meet management’s convenience 
for many railroad services to discontinue 
on Saturday. The Company wishes to estab- 
lish the five-day, forty-hour week, but to 
do so without any conversion factor, that is 
to say, without maintaining take-home pay. 
The Company also asks that, when at man- 
agement’s request men work overtime, they 
shall continue to be paid on a straight time 
basis, rather than as at present time-and- 
one-half, and that straight time be used to 
fulfill the monthly guarantee. I have al- 
ready discussed this latter proposal. 


I seriously challenge the statement made 
by the Company that work trains are being 
operated from 13.3 to 14.25 hours per day 
in view of the evidence submitted by 
Brotherhood representatives. The Brother- 
hood contended that crews in work train 
service were being kept to a minimum and 
overtime was restricted; as a matter of fact, 
the hourly basic rate paid these men is 
extremely low, being $1.57 per hour in 
Eastern Canada. 

As might be expected, the Chairman and 
the Company Nominee on the Board agree 
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with the Company and recommend that 
the rules be changed to permit the Com- 
pany to release the Trainmen on work 
train service for Saturdays as well as Sun- 
days, without pay and without the main- 
tenance of take-home pay, contrary to 
what was done generally in industry and 
on railway systems of North America when 
the five-day week was introduced, and 
which in fact was done when that change 
was made applicable to this Company’s 
men...employed in yard service, and as 
well for the non-operating employees. 


I will not be a party to such a recom- 
mendation. There may be good grounds for 
introducing the five-day week, but in that 
case it should be done, as is usual, with the 
maintenance-of-pay provision. 


Brotherhood Proposals 


For the sake of brevity, and so that my 
report shall not become over-voluminous 
as is the Majority Report, I shall deal only 
with those matters with which I differ from 
my colleagues. This does not mean that I 
necessarily agree either in whole or in 
part with my colleagues of the Board on 
the subjects not discussed, or that I dis- 
agree with the many sound propositions 
made by the Brotherhood. I simply desire 
to be practical, and I have long held that 
Conciliation Board reports should lead to 
settlements rather than to disputes. 


Statutory Holidays—The Brotherhood is 
asking for eight statutory holidays for train- 
men and yardmen in all classes of service. 
Yardmen now receive seven such days, but 
trainmen in road service get no statutory 
holidays whatever. 

In the Majority Report [in Chapter III, 
after Table A—Average Hourly Earnings] 
it is stated that “it may be noted here that 
the Department of Labour Survey figures 
quoted by the Brotherhood in its brief show 
that in 1960 in Canada, 97 per cent of all 
employees in railway transport, other than 
the running trades (who have none) re- 
ceived one to seven paid holidays; one per 
cent received eight paid holidays and two 
per cent received none.” 

In view of this evidence as to the preva- 
lence of paid statutory holidays in the 
transportation industry, which is noted by 
the Chairman himself, one might expect the 
Majority Report to recommend in favour 
of paid statutory holidays for roadmen. In 
my opinion, the time has passed when oper- 
ating employees of the Railway should be 
treated as second-class citizens and denied 
such social benefits as are enjoyed by the 
great preponderance of the Canadian people. 
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I am not particularly impressed with 
the Chairman’s statement that “no operating 
employee on the North American Conti- 
nent enjoys payment of statutory holidays.” 
The Company is not adverse to change 
when it suits its purpose, and if conditions 
are as stated, they should be altered im- 
mediately to meet modern conditions. I 
recommend the granting of eight paid 
statutory holidays in both road and yard 
service, in compliance with the Brother- 
hood’s request. 


As the rules now stand, when a statutory 
holiday falls on a yardman’s assigned day 
off or while he is on vacation, its benefit 
is lost to him. I differ with my colleagues 
when they state that “the Brotherhood has 
failed to establish that there are substan- 
tial grounds warranting a recommendation 
that the yardmen receive statutory holiday 
pay under such conditions.” The non- 
operating employees of the Railway do 
not lose the holiday benefit under such con- 
ditions, nor do employees in industry gen- 
erally. I recommend the adoption of the 
Brotherhood’s request. 


Booking Rest—In accordance with pres- 
ent day rules, men in road service may not 
demand lay off for rest purposes until 
after twelve hours in service. This work 
period was established many years ago 
when the basic day was 12 hours. The 12- 
hour day was succeeded by the 10-hour day 
some 40 years ago, and now both road and 
yard service on all Canadian railways have 
an eight-hour basic day, but the requirement 
12 hours service before being entitled to 
book rest has persisted in the rules. In the 
meantime, railway operations have been 
speeded up; diesel-electric locomotives have 
superseded steam, and trains are now 
longer, heavier and operate at greater speed, 
with greater strain on the crews and in- 
creased fatigue. 


However, the Majority Report is more 
concerned with the convenience of the Rail- 
way, apparently, than it is with the rest 
requirements of the men, and recommends 
against any change in the presently exist- 
ing rules. With this recommendation, I 
disagree. I recommend that they have a 
right to book rest in both yard and road 
service after eight hours of continuous duty. 


Interchangeable Rights—Continuing staff 
reductions in both yard and road service 
have prompted the Brotherhood to suggest 
that men in one service be allowed to enter 
the other service, placing, of course, at the 
bottom of the other seniority lists. The pur- 
pose of the proposal is to promote a more 
sustained employment for those already 
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working, in substitution for the present 
hiring of new men in one craft while men 
are being cut off in the other craft. 


Such an arrangement would be advan- 
tageous to the Company as well as to the 
employees, as it would reduce the number 
of lay-offs, insure a more stable employ- 
ment, and provide more job opportunities, 
while preserving seniority rights. 


The Majority Report recommends the 
principle of interchangeable rights and sug- 
gests that the parties negotiate suitable 
language for the required rules. 


The Brotherhood described to the Board, 
at considerable length and with great par- 
ticularity, the basis of such a change as 
would be acceptable to the employees. The 
Brotherhood insisted that the interchange- 
able rights must be on a “top and bottom” 
basis, as opposed to a “dove-tailing” of 
seniority, with no retroactive rights granted 
to either party in either seniority group. 
I assume that the Board’s recommendation 
is predicated on the above basis, and on that 
understanding, I join in the recommenda- 
tion. 


Spare Board Guarantees—Spare men who 
are waiting for a call to service are listed 
on what is known as a spare board, of 
which there are two kinds. One is the 
seniority board where men are called for 
work in order of seniority of service, and 
the other is the rotating board where men 
are called first in, first out. The Brotherhood 
has requested that men who keep them- 
selves available for a designated period be 
guaranteed a minimum wage, that is to 
say, the equivalent of 2,000 miles per month 
for spare road men, and 16 days pay per 
month for spare yardmen. 


The railroads are the only industry of 
which I am aware that requires men to 
keep themselves available for service and 
to wait without pay for a call. Some may 
hang about their telephones for a whole 
month with a few days of actual work, a 
few days pay, and nothing for all the time 
they have spent in the Company’s service. 

The Company complains that it is almost 
impossible to retain spare men on the 
seniority board basis and furthermore, that 
new employees of a desirable character 
cannot be attracted to railway employment 
under such conditions. Management de- 
manded that the rotating board be estab- 
lished in the Prairie and Mountain Regions 
as it exists in all its other running trade 
agreements. This I am prepared to recom- 
mend, providing the Company guarantees 
those on the spare board the minimum re- 
muneration mentioned above. 
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The current collective agreements already 
provide that no more conductors will be 
kept on the spare board than it can be 
reasonably expected will make a fair 
monthly wage, and, as to baggagemen, 
flagmen and brakemen, that: 

“The local officers and local chairmen will 
jointly regulate the spare board so that the 
earnings of spare men will approximate not 
less than equivalent of two thousand (2,000) 
miles per month at through freight rates.” 

So too, yard helpers on the spare board 
are to earn “not less than the equivalent 
of eight days per semi-monthly period at 
yard helpers rates.” 


The practice is for the Company official 
and the local chairman of the Brotherhood 
for the region in question to confer twice 
a month as to the number of men to re- 
main on the spare board. The Company, 
as will be observed, has nothing to lose by 
“flooding” the board, but the greater the 
number of men on the rotating board the 
lower the bi-monthly pay will be received 
by the men, while actual starvation may 
result to the low men on the seniority 
board. 


The Company’s officials actually control 
the spare board and the Brotherhood rep- 
resentatives complain that their advice is 
frequently not taken. Were the spare board 
so regulated as to give the men the living 
wage required, the guarantee that the 
Brotherhood suggests would cost the Com- 
pany nothing; and, so that the Company 
may so regulate the number of men on 
call as will meet the Railroad’s require- 
ments, the Brotherhood has offered sole 
charge and complete control of the Board 
to the Company. An assured wage to the 
men on call would solve the Company’s 
difficulty in manning the board with desir- 
able employees. 

I strongly recommend the rotary board 
when accompanied by the proposed guar- 
antee. 

In the Majority Report of the Board [in 
Chapter TI, under Brotherhood Proposal 
No. 7—Guarantees] the Chairman states: 


“The crux of the problem would seem to 
be the proper regulation of the number of 
men on the spare board, and it appears that 
in some locations this works out satisfactorily 
whereas in others it does not.” 


The Chairman recognizes the existence of 
the problem, but says that a reasonable 
solution should not be beyond the ingenuity 
and capacity of the parties. However, the 
Majority Report recommends against the 
Brotherhood’s solution, and offers no solu- 
tion of its own. The unsatisfactory condi- 
tions are to continue. The Company is 
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still to retain the power to flood the Board 
and to disregard the advice of the local 
chairman. The Majority Report fails any 
incentive to the Company to provide for 
a cure for the evil. 

In my judgment, the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal of a spare board guarantee is sound, 
for if the Company officials regulate their 
boards properly, there would be no call for 
payment of the suggested guarantee. I 
recommend the Brotherhood’s proposal. 


Shift Differentials—The Brotherhood is 
asking premium pay for those employees in 
yard service who are required to work the 
evening and night shifts. Ninety-two per 
cent of plant employees in Canadian manu- 
facture are paid shift differentials when 
they work on a shift basis. 


Switching in the railway yards is hazard- 
ous under the most favourable conditions, 
and at night the risks and discomforts are 
greatly increased as men and locomotives 
move over the tracks in night conditions 
of cold and darkness. The Brotherhood is 
asking for an extra 10 cents per hour for 
those yardmen called upon to work the 
evening shift from 4.00 p.m. to midnight, 
and 15 cents per hour for those on the 
night or “graveyard” shift from midnight 
to 8.00 a.m. 


The Chairman says “that at first blush” 
he is “sympathetically inclined towards the 
establishment of shift differentials for work 
performed on shifts other than day shift, 
due to the interference with family life and 
normal living including social and recrea- 
tional activities.” 


The Chairman also says that the normal 
hours of rest are during the night time 
and interference with this pattern (which 
a night shift particularly causes) is an in- 
convenience for which compensation should 
be provided as a general rule. 


The Chairman concludes that “as a 
matter of principle there appears to be no 
reason why yard service employees should 
not be considered for the application of 
shift differentials.” 


On reading these wise observations, it is 
disappointing to observe his recommenda- 
tion as Chairman of the Board, for he 
advises that he “has somewhat reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that it is not appro- 
priate that it (the Board) should recom- 
mend the institution of shift differentials 
at this time.” 


During the Board hearings, the company 
negotiating committee expressed grave alarm 
that a shift differential for yardmen should 
be even considered. No group in the rail- 
way industry, on the North American con- 
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tinent, it said, operating or non-operating, 
enjoys shift differentials, the committee 
apparently oblivious of the fact that in- 
dustry on the North American continent 
generally does enjoy shift differential. Ac- 
cording to the Railway negotiators, railway 
men are second-class citizens and not en- 
titled to the fringe benefits enjoyed by other 
Canadians, because this Company’s em- 
ployees must not be a “first” in the railway 
industry. 


Well, yard service employees on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, as represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
were the first of the operating groups on 
the North American continent to obtain paid 
statutory holidays. That innovation was bit- 
terly opposed by the railway, but since 
that time, yard service employees on prac- 
tically every railway on the continent now 
enjoy this fringe benefit. 


There are many reasons why yard serv- 
ice employees should be accorded the night 
shift differential, and I recommend its adop- 
tion on the Brotherhood’s request. 


Yardmen’s Vacation Benefits—The Broth- 
erhood requests, on behalf of its yard- 
men membership, a return to the former 
method of payment to yard service em- 
ployees while on vacation, so that they 
shall be paid on a per diem basis, rather 
than on a percentage basis. The Brother- 
hood asks the revival of the Yardmen’s 
Vacation Agreement in effect prior to 1958, 
amended to provide for the extended period 
as is in effect on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. There does not seem to be any cost 
factor involved in this proposed change. 
What is asked is a return to a condition 
that existed prior to 1958, and to a rule 
identical with that in effect at the present 
time on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Throughout his report, the Chairman 
makes continual reference to the recent 
Report of the Conciliation Board in con- 
nection with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, under the 
chairmanship of Judge Anderson of Belle- 
ville, by which he seems to think he is 
bound, but he fails to observe the fact 
that the Anderson Conciliation Board of 
1959 recommended the granting of this 
request to the yard service employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


I differ with my colleagues in the within 
matter and recommend the adoption of the 
Brotherhood’s request. 


Health and Welfare—The Brotherhood 
requested that the entire cost of the health 
and welfare plan be borne by the Railway 
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and that contributions by the Railway con- 
tinue while an injured employee is receiving 
benefits from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The Majority Report recommends that 
50 per cent of the cost of the health and 
welfare plan be borne by the Railway, 
thus ending the discrimination in that re- 
gard against the train and yard service 
employees on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways as compared to that Railway’s non- 
operating employees, and as compared with 
all employees on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 


At present, the cost of the plan to the 
non-operating employees of the Canadian 
National Railways is $9.74 per month, as 
compared with $10.44 per month to the 
Railway’s operating employees. The differ- 
ence is said to be due to the higher age 
brackets in which the operating employees 
are placed. Both railways now pay 50 per 
cent or $4.87 per month cost of the non- 
operating employees, and have refused to 
pay a larger sum towards the costs of the 
operating groups, although the actual pay- 
ment required is $5.22. 


I join with my colleagues in recommend- 
ing that the Company pay its 50 per cent 
of this latter amount, and, in addition, it 
is reported that the non-operating unions 
have formally requested payment of 75 
per cent of the cost by the Company and 
25 per cent by the employees, together 
with some further liberalization of benefits. 


In the interests of continued harmony, 
the Company should give to the Brother- 
hood an assurance in writing that any con- 
cessions made by it in connection with the 
health and welfare plan to the non-operat- 
ing employees will be extended immediately 
to the operating employees as presented by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
I so recommend. 


Conditions of Employment—tThe Brother- 
hood has asked that there be incorporated 
in the prospective collective agreement a 
clause as follows: 

“No material change or alteration of con- 
ditions of employment shall be made during 
the currency of the contract unless mutually 
agreed to by both parties.” 


The incorporation of such a clause is 
made necessary by the Company’s insistence 
on its right to make such changes and 
alterations in conditions of employment as 
it pleases, except as expressly prohibited 
by the agreement. The Company’s conten- 
tion that it has such a right is apparently 
sustained by a ruling of the Director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour in a letter to W. P. Kelly, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
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road Trainmen, under date of May 5, 1960, 
which reads as follows: 

“You have cited Section 15(b) of the Act, 
but this section provides for negotiations only 
‘where a party to a collective agreement has 
given notice under Section 13, to the other 
party to the agreement.’ It is only after such 
notice to negotiate has been given pursuant to 
the terms of the collective agreement that an 
employer is prohibited from decreasing wages 
or altering conditions of employment. In all 
other circumstances, except where a change 
of working conditions violates the provisions 
of the collective agreement, an employer is 
not prevented by the Act from altering con- 
ditions of employment.” 


According to this ruling, the employer 
retains all the common law rights that he 
possessed prior to the signing of a collective 
agreement, except as expressly limited in 
the agreement, and at the same time the 
Act prohibits the employee from striking 
and so protects the employer from the 
exercise of the employees’ economic power 
during the life of the collective agreement. 
Thus the employees are deprived of their 
common law rights as to conditions of em- 
ployment outside the agreement, while the 
employer is left in full possession of all 
his rights. 


The Director’s understanding of The In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act is supported in a number of arbi- 
trations, and moreover, the Company has 
acted in accordance with the ruling in 
changing conditions of employment during 
the currency of the recently expired agree- 
ment on a number of occasions. 


During the entire era of steam locomo- 
tion, trains have operated through single 
divisions and operating crews have estab- 
lished themselves, built houses, and main- 
tained families at the posing terminals. 
These were most material conditions of 
employment, and collective agreements have 
been drawn on the basis of the continuation 
of this arrangement, unexpressed, but mu- 
tually understood. 


The coming of the diesel with its greater 
speed and traction has made it possible for 
trains to cover two divisions on a single 
run. As no express provisions appeared in 
the collective agreement prohibiting what 
was not even in contemplation when the 
contract was signed, the Company has 
claimed the right to run through terminals 
regardless of its effect upon the working 
conditions of its employees, and the Com- 
pany is doing so. 

The practical application of the principle 
of so-called “residual rights” as maintained 
in the ruling is illustrated in an incident 
involving the fixing of car retarder operator 
rates of pay. One of the recent advances 
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in railroad technology has been the estab- 
lishment of automatic hump yards in which 
an operator controls the marshalling of 
cars in switching yards by electronic push 
button methods. 


This work of operation was uncontem- 
plated when the collective agreement was 
drawn, and so the change in working con- 
ditions in the yards from manual switching 
to push button operation is not mentioned 
in the agreement, and the rate of pay of 
the operators is outside the agreement. 
Accordingly, the parties met to negotiate, 
the Company in possession of its full com- 
mon law rights undiminished by the collec- 
tive agreement, and the Brotherhood with 
its common law rights and its economic 
power nullified by the no-strike provision 
of the Labour Act; in other words, with 
its teeth pulled. 


Since the Company is to be bound to 
maintain the conditions basic to the pro- 
spective agreement only to the extent that 
they are protected by the express terms 
of the agreement, the Brotherhood, in my 
opinion, is justified in demanding that the 
agreement be widened to prevent material 
changes in working conditions during the 
currency of the agreement except by mutual 
consent. 


Such a provision need work no hard- 
ship on the Company, for it knows now 
what material changes it will desire to 
make in the course of the next two years. 
If the Company persists in its unfair ad- 
vantage, the Government should repeal the 
no-strike provision in the Act as to matters 
outside the agreement, with conciliation 
provisions made applicable. 


The Majority Report fails to cope with 
this problem, though the Chairman notes 
that such a problem exists. He says: 

“That this is a major problem which will 
require the full co-operation of management 
and labour alike is generally recognized, but 
it would appear that the solution is not likely 
to be readily found and may require, perhaps, 
the attention of Parliament itself.” 


Parliament could, as stated previously, 
repeal the no-strike provision in the Act, 
or could amend the Act to include the 
provision which the Brotherhood would in- 
corporate in the forthcoming contract, that 
reads as follows: 

“No material change or alteration of con- 
ditions of employment shall be made during 


the currency of the contract unless mutually 
agreed to by both parties.” 


In proceedings before another Board of 
Conciliation, the Brotherhood suggested a 
procedure to be followed when mutual 
agreement is not obtainable. The Brother- 
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hood added to the clause immediately 
above mentioned, the following paragraphs: 

“If after negotiations, mutual agreement 
cannot be reached on the change or alteration 
of conditions of employment, the dispute shall 
be submitted to arbitration, and the arbitrator 
shall rule on the issue on the basis of the 
merit of the Company’s request for such change 
and the fundamental rights of the employees. 

“When the issue has been decided, the Com- 
pany will then be free to make such changes 
as are based on the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the arbitrator.” 

It is therefore my recommendation that 
the prospective contract between the par- 
ties contain the above-quoted provisions. 


Regional Requests—Among the several 
demands of the parties, that I have re- 
frained from discussing in this Report, is a 
considerable list of regional requests. These 
have been summarily rejected by the Chair- 
man or referred back to the parties. While 
they are numerous, they all have merit, 
but I refrain from urging their acceptance 
at this time, as I am interested in bring- 
ing about the eventual settlement of this 
dispute and the signing of a renewal 
agreement. 


“General Observations” 

Under the above caption, in the Majority 
Report [near the end of Chapter VI and 
of the Majority Report] the Chairman 
seeks to attribute to the Brotherhood re- 
sponsibility for his failure to achieve success 
in his mediation efforts. He says it was 
due to the “absolute rejection by the 
Brotherhood of the 64 per cent figure as 
being a realistic one for a general increase 
for a three-year renewal.” 

The Chairman makes this statement while 
fully aware of the positive refusal by the 
Company’s chief negotiator to make any 
wage offer whatever, prior to a submission 
by the Brotherhood representatives of the 
Company’s impossible demand for a uni- 
lateral control of switching limits and of 
switching within limits. Neither he nor I 
are in a position to say what might have 
taken place had the Company consented to 
bargain, but the fact is that no such offer 
was ever rejected, because it was never 
made. 

Equally untrue is the Chairman’s state- 
ment, of what he presumes to read of the 
minds of the members of the majority of 
the Brotherhood’s negotiating committee. 
He says: 

“Added to this was the considerable in- 
fluence upon the minds of the majority of the 
members of the Brotherhood negotiating com- 
mittee of what was considered to be the over- 
whelming advantage accruing to the Brother- 
hood because 1962 appears to be a federal 
election year.” 
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This remark by the Chairman is as un- 
friendly and biased against the Union nego- 
tiators as it is uncalled for and untrue. Nor 
do I join with the Chairman in his self- 
praise at the admittedly unsuccessful effort 
that he said he made to correct the think- 
ing of the Union negotiators, so that the 
issues in dispute might be settled on their 
merits. This is preposterous. 


According to my best recollection, this 
theory of an election year was first men- 
tioned by the Chairman of the Board in 
referring to the position of the head of 
the Company’s negotiating committee when 
he flatly refused to place any wage offer 
whatever on the bargaining table. Had the 
Brotherhood committee sought the Chair- 
man’s suggested pre-election advantage, it 
would certainly not have tolerated the 
many months of hearings or the Chairman’s 
waste of time in fruitless mediation proce- 
dure. 


The fact is that the Brotherhood Com- 
mittee co-operated to the fullest extent with 
the Board Chairman and patiently and gra- 


ciously accepted his months of interminable 
delay and intermittent week-end hearings 
to suit his convenience, although they them- 
selves were prepared at all times for con- 
tinuous sessions and for bargaining to a 
conclusion. 

More than six months have elapsed since 
this Board was constituted, and in view 
of the fact that this election year theory is 
Taised in the Chairman’s Report, the 
Brotherhood may well ask whether this 
inordinate delay was part of a maneuver 
to by-pass the election year as has in fact 
apparently taken place. 

I regret, Mr. Minister, that the Majority 
Report and the comments of the Chairman 
are such that it is impossible for me to 
join with them in their findings, for these 
recommendations, if implemented would 
lead to chaos. I am therefore forwarding to 
you my Minority dissenting report, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Sed.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM 


The Chairman, His Honour Judge John B. 
Robinson, has set forth in the Report 
of the Board [in Chapter IV, Views of 
Board Chairman... Switching Limits, under 
First Company Objective] his views with 
respect to the Company objective to re- 
move limitations in the rules that prohibit 
road crews from performing switching with- 
in switching limits, and states in the first 
paragraph thereof that he “considers that 
the Company has satisfied the onus resting 
on it to establish that it is entitled to relief 
from the strictness of the rigid interpretation 
placed by this Brotherhood upon the pres- 
ent wording of Article 140 of the Eastern 
Agreement.” 


With these views, I am totally in accord. 
I wish, however, to make it clear that al- 
though I have joined with the Chairman 
in a recommendation that the required 
revisions to Article 140 be worked out 


by the parties, it is my firm opinion that 
the simplest and most appropriate revision 
of Article 140 would be that proposed by 
the Company, namely: to substitute the 
words “on duty” for the word “employed” 
in the first paragraph of Article 140. 

Similarly, although I have joined with 
the recommendation of the Chairman in 
respect of Company proposals Nos. 7 and 
8, I do not subscribe in their entirety to 
the reasoning and views in this respect set 
forth in the Report, and it is my opinion 
that, as proposed by the Company, the 
word “on duty” should be substituted for 
the word “employed” in Articles 10 (e) 
and 12 (c) of the Eastern Agreement, in 
order to give the Company necessary relief 
from unwarranted restrictions. 

(Sed.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 

Montreal, April 4, 1962. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed on the 
6th day of March, 1962. The matters upon 
which the parties did not agree were as 
follows: 

Annual Leave 

Statutory Holidays 

Laid-up Ships 

Crew Requirements 
Working on Barges 

Wages 

Welfare Plan 

Term of Agreement 

Crews Leaving and Joining 
Marine Disaster 

Cargo and Boomchain Handling. 


The Board held public hearings on the 
2nd and 3rd days of April, 1962, to hear 
evidence and submissions made by the 
parties to the dispute. The members of the 
Board met on numerous occasions there- 
after to consider the evidence and sub- 
missions that had been made. The parties 
agreed to extend the time within which the 
Board might submit its report to the 
Minister. 


R. A. Mahoney, N. G. Cunningham and 
C. S. Cosulick appeared for the employers, 
and J. S. Thompson, E. G. Bjarnason and 
D. R. West appeared on behalf of the 
employees. 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 

| deal with a dispute between British Columbia 

| Towboat Owners’ Association (Bendickson 
Towing Co. Ltd.; Bute Towing Ltd.; Cana- 
dian Tugboat Company Limited; Car Barge 
Towing Co Ltd.; Evans, Coleman and | 
Evans Limited; Great West Towing and 
Salvage Ltd.; Island Tug and Barge Limited; 
Point Grey Towing Co.; River Towing Co. 
Ltd.; Stone Brothers Limited; and Vancouver 
Tug Boat Co. Ltd.) and Local 400 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 


of Cyril White of Vancouver. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C., and Jack Lawson, both 
of Vancouver, nominees of the Association 
and Brotherhood, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Ellis. The minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Lawson. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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Where the Board’s recommendations in- 
volve changes, they are so indicated under 
the relevant Article numbers of the agree- 
ment, the effective date of the agreement 
being Oct. 1, 1958 to Sept. 30, 1961, and 
otherwise the existing Articles shall remain 
in effect for the new contract, the term 
of which it is recommended shall be from 
Oct. 1, 1961 to Sept. 30, 1964, subject only 
to such changes that may have already been 
agreed upon by the parties. 


Article 1, Section 16, Welfare Plan 


The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing paragraph be added at the end of 
Section 16: 

“A suitable industry-wide sickness, accident 
and life insurance plan shall be instituted as 
soon as possible. This plan shall be made 
portable within the industry, the Company to 
pay one-half (4) of the cost of such plan.” 


Article 11, Section 1, Annual Leave 


The Board recommends that Section 1(c) 
be renumbered Section 1(d) and that Sec- 
tion 1(d) be renumbered Section 1(e), and 
that the following be inserted as Section 
1G): 

“(c) Effective Jan. 1, 1962, unlicensed per- 
sonnel- shall be allowed three (3) calendar 
weeks vacation for service during their fifteenth 
year and succeeding years of service and shall 
be allowed vacation pay of six per cent (6%) 
of gross wages earned during each year.” 


Article 11, Section 2, Statutory Holidays 


The Board recommends deletion of the 
present Section 2, and that the following 
be substituted therefor: 


“2. All employees will be given seven (7) 
statutory holidays, namely: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day, if possible. If not possible and they are 
called upon to work on any of these days, they 
shall be allowed equivalent leave with pay, or 
be paid at the regular overtime rates in lieu 
thereof. If a statutory holiday falls during an 
employee’s weekly leave or annual leave, he 
shall be granted an additional day off with 
pay (one day’s pay equal to one-thirtieth of 
his regular monthly rate). Remembrance Day 
will be added in 1962 and Boxing Day in 1963. 


Article 11, Section 9(h), Leave, Wage 
Commencement 


The Board recommends that following 
Section 9(h), the following Subsection (h) 
(i) be added: 

“Effective Oct. 1, 1962, Article 11, Section 


9(h) shall be deleted and the following sub- 
stituted therefor: 
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Time of Change 


For Crew Leaving 
Vessel Between: 


Wages Earned 


Plus Leave Earned 


0001 and 0600K one-quarter day one-half day 
0601 and 1200K one-half day one-half day 
1201 and 1800K three-quarter day one day 
1801 and 2359K one day one day 
For Crew Joining 

Vessel Between: 

0000 and 0600K one day one day 
0601 and 1159K three-quarter day one day 
1200 and 1800K one-half day one-half day 


1801 and 2359K 


The intent of the above is that if the 
crew changes at 1200 noon, both crews 
would receive a half day’s Wages and a 
half day’s leave. 


Article 11, Section 15, Marine Disaster 


The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing words be deleted from the second sen- 
tence, “required in the normal course of 
his duties.” 


Appendix “A”—Wage Rates 


The Board recommends a general across- 
the-board increase of ten dollars ($10.00) 
per month for all personnel effective Oct. 
1, 1962, and a general across-the-board 
increase to all personnel of twelve dollars 


One-quarter day 


one-half day 


Se ea ee ee ee a 
($12.00) per month, effective Oct. 1, 1963. 
The parties during the hearings agreed 
upon “Harbour Tugs—Single Crews” and 
“Transportation.” The other matters upon 
which the parties could not agree, namely 
“Laid-up Ships”, “Crew Requirements”, 
“Work on Barges,” and “Cargo—Boom- 
chain Handling” the Board recommends 
there be no change. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) CyriL WHITE, 
Chairman 
(Sed.) T. E. H. Ex.is, 
Member 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the 12th day of April, 1962. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Board of Conciliation was appointed 
on the 6th day of March, 1962, and after 
presentations to the Board by the parties 
concerned and private sessions of the Board 
in an attempt to solve the dispute, a 
majority decision was rendered on the 12th 
day of April, 1962, over the signatures of 
the Chairman and the employers’ nominee. 

In view of the importance that this dis- 
pute and the efforts to conciliate the same 
have to the industry as a whole, I find 
myself unable to agree on certain matters 
with my colleagues on the Board. 


Term of Agreement and Wages 


The Union originally proposed a one- 
year agreement on the basis of a 10 per 
cent increase. During subsequent negotia- 
tions, the Union indicated its willingness to 
sign a two-year agreement with a 5 per 
cent increase the first year and a similar 
5 per cent increase the second year. I, 
therefore, find myself unable to agree to 
the proposed three-year agreement with no 
increase during the first year and only a 
34 per cent increase the second year and 
a 4 per cent increase the third and last 
year of the contract. 

I find myself in complete agreement 
with the Union’s position of a two-year 
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contract with an increase of 5 per cent the 
first year and 5 per cent the second year. 


Laid-up Ships 

On the question of “Laid-up Ships,” there 
is no doubt, on the basis of available 
evidence, that the rate of pay for the work 
performed is far below that paid other 
workers for similar work in the marine 
industry, and would recommend that the 
rate be increased to $2.25 per hour. 


Crew Requirements 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
proposal by the Union under this heading 
contains a lot of merit, as it is generally 
acknowledged that when two parties with 
conflicting interests can get together and 
discuss certain mutual problems; that the 
results of such conversations can be of 
benefit to both sides. 

It is my opinion that a committee com- 
posed of representatives of both the Opera- 
tors and Union, that would endeavour to 
solve problems, not only as they arise but 
also those of an abiding or long-term nature, 
could be of inestimable value to the indus- 
try. One of those problems could well be 
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that of “Crew Requirements,” as I am sure 
that this is a problem which is of a con- 
tinuing nature in this ever-changing world. 

I would, therefore, recommend that a 
suitable committee be established to deal 
with this problem as outlined by the Union. 


Statutory Holidays 


The proposal by the Union that Remem- 
brance Day and Boxing Day be added to 
the group of paid statutory holidays is a 
perfectly just and reasonable proposal, as 
the vast majority of workers in this province 
enjoy nine statutory holidays, and this 
proposal, if acted upon, would only tend to 
bring the working members of the Union 
into line with accepted conditions. 


I, therefore, recommend that the two 
aforementioned holidays be added to the 
agreement and to be effective in 1962. 


Leave, Wage Commencement 


Under this heading I would recommend 
that the present existing Clause (h) of the 
currently effective agreement be left intact. 
Clause (h) of Section 9 reads as follows: 

“One half-day’s pay shall be paid to any 
employee paid off his ship prior and up to 
1200 noon; the employee relieving such man 
prior to 1200 noon shall receive one day’s pay. 
One day’s pay shall be paid any employee paid 
off his ship after 1200 noon. The employee 
relieving such man will be paid one half-day’s 


pay. 

It is my understanding that other matters 
under dispute have been or are in the 
process of being resolved. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) JacK LAWSON, 
Member 
Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the 12th day of April, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


Relative to the above dispute, the follow- 
ing report is submitted: 
1. Mandate and preliminary proceedings 
2. Conciliation efforts 
3. Original contentions of the respective par- 
ties 
. Supporting evidence 
. Recommendations and decision. 


th 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Kingsway Transports 
Limited; Motorways (Quebec) Limited; Hus- 
band Transport Limited; Montreal-Ottawa 
Express Ltd.; and Smith Transport Limited 
as represented by the Quebec-Ontario Trans- 
port Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, 

1 and Local 106 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Henri Masson Loranger 
of Montreal. He was appointed by the Minis- 
ter on the joint recommendation of the 

{ other two members, Ross Drouin, Q.C., of 
4 Quebec City, and Phil Cutler of Montreal, 
| nominees of the companies and union, 
j respectively. 
} The majority report, which under the pro- 
| visions of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
} putes Investigation Act constitutes the Report 
of the Board, was submitted by the Chairman 
| and Mr. Drouin. The minority report was 
| submitted by Mr. Cutler. 

The majority and minority reports are 

reproduced here. 
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1. Mandate and Preliminary Proceedings 

1. The instrument of my appointment as 
Chairman of the Board of Conciliation was 
received on Feb. 5, 1962; the other mem- 
bers were P. Cutler of Montreal for the 
Union and Ross Drouin, Q.C., of Quebec 
City for the Companies (Annex A). The 
oaths of office were duly executed. (An- 
nexes B, C and D.) The date of the first 
hearing was set for Feb. 23, 1962. 

2. The mandate received extended to the 
conciliation on the 24 points of the ex- 
pired labour agreement (Sept. 30, 1961) 
calling for a draft of a new labour agree- 
ment between the parties. 

3. At the first public hearing, both the 
Union and the Companies, through their 
representatives, requested from the Board 
the draft of a new collective labour agree- 
ment having in view the establishment of 
a certain degree of uniformity and stability 
in the trucking industry. Six other com- 
panies H. Smith Transport Limited, St. 
Johns (Iberville) Transport Co. Ltd., 
Drummond Transit Ltd., Reliable Transport 
Ltd., Adley Express Co. Ltd. and Intercity 
Truck Lines Limited with provincial certi- 
fication, have declared their willingness to 
submit the dispute to this Board and ac- 
cept its jurisdiction. These companies in- 
tervened in the proceedings with the consent 
of the Union, bargaining unit for their 
respective employees. 
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4. The procés-verbal of the public hear- 
ings and meeting of the Board are hereby 
annexed (Annex E) [not reproduced here]. 


2. Conciliation Efforts 


1. Upon declaring opened the proceedings 
on Feb. 23, 1962, the Chairman explored 
the possibility of any agreement on the 24 
points in dispute, but to no avail. The 
Board then proceeded to examine clause 
after clause, the respective proposals of 
the parties. Three additional hearings took 
place—March 1, 15 and 16, 1962—and 
after all points in dispute had been covered, 
the Board commenced its deliberations. 

2. With the consent of the members of 
the Board, the Chairman met privately on 
March 22 with both parties and held a 
further joint meeting with them on March 
26, 1962. 

3. Notwithstanding agreement on many 
points in dispute at these two private meet- 
ings, the parties could not agree on the 
following points: 


. Work week 

. Wage rate increase 

. Social security cost 

Branch employees wage parity 

. Right of sub-contracting 

Maintenance of existing privileges and re- 
quest for additional facilities 

. Rules and Regulations. 


4. The Board reconvened. It became soon 
evident that no unanimous decision could 
be reached. 


a ANBWNRE 


3. Respective Contentions of the Parties 


1. The original respective contentions ap- 
pear in the exhibits filed. 

2. Particularly on the wage rate increase 
however, the Union requests as follows: 
$0.25 over the present rate for the first 
year or $0.25; $0.20 over the increased 
rate for the second year, or $0.45; and 
$0.15 over the increased rate for the third 
year, or $0.60. 

The Companies offer as follows: nil or 
the present rate for the first year—nil; 
$0.02 over the present rate for the second 
year, or $0.02; $0.03 over the increased rate 
for the third year, or $0.05. 

3. Although the parties were reluctant 
to making proposals or counterproposals, 
it could be inferred from documentary or 
oral evidence and statements that, on the 
one hand, the Companies mentioned the 
figures of $0.03, $0.04, and $0.05, and the 
Union the figures of $0.10, $0.10 and $0.10 
spread over a period of three years, pros- 
pective duration of the contract under 
consideration. 

4, It is to be noted that these figures 
were directly or indirectly taken into con- 
sideration in the present recommendations 
of the Board. 
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4. Supporting Evidence 

A. Documentary Evidence—1. The Board 
was referred to the hourly wage rate of 
the railway carriers who enjoy a $0.31 per 
hour higher wage rate. To this the Com- 
panies counter that: (a) the railroads per- 
form their hauling on a seven-day basis; 
(b) the railroads, through certain “agreed 
lower charges” reduce the freight rate at 
their discretion and thereby offer unfair 
competition; (c) the railroads, directly or 
indirectly, can cover through public funds 
or otherwise, any deficit in their operations. 

2. The recent new “Trucking Association 
of Quebec Inc. contract” (Exhibit C-8) 
with the local carriers was filed. This con- 
tract shows a wage increase of $0.08 per 
hour per year for a spread of $0.24 after 
the third year—$0.08, $0.16—$0.24. To this 
the Companies answered that any increase 
in the cost of the local carriers is passed 
over to the customers. These carriers are 
merely bound to submit their rates to the 
Quebec Transportation Board who approves 
them and in turn the increases authorized 
are passed on to the customers. It is not 
unnecessary to add that before the above 
increases were granted, the Companies in- 
volved in the present dispute were paying 
rates of $0.02 in excess of what the local 
drivers were receiving. 

3. The Cost of Living Index (Exhibit 
C-9): this shows an increase of over 3 
per cent since the last three years. 

4. A schedule of “direct wage adjust- 
ments” in contracts signed since the first 
of August 1961 was filed (Exhibit C-6) 
showing a general increase of over $0.04 
per hour on the average, spread over a two- 
to three-year period. 


B. Statements and Declarations—1. All 
companies, with the exception of Smith 
Transport Limited, H. Smith Transport 
Limited and Kingsway Transports Limited, 
operate on a 55-hour work week. These 
eight companies represent 45 per cent of 
the work force. 

2. Smith Transport, H. Smith Transport 
Limited and Kingsway Transports Limited 
operate on a 50-hour work week and repre- 
sent 55 per cent of the work force. 

3. The highway drivers mileage rate in 
the Province of Quebec was higher than 
the mileage rate for the Province of Ontario. 

4. The wage rate of the present com- 
panies involved herewith had a differential 
of $0.02 per hour over the local carriers 
prior to the signing of the new agreement. 
(Exhibit C-8.) 

5. The dollar value increase for the social 
security plan, if granted, would represent 
an average increase in the wage rate of 
$0.024. 
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6. No further evidence was adduced. 


5. Recommendations and Decision 

1. In order to fulfill the mandate received 
and to acquiesce to the expressed and clear 
desire of the parties, draft of a new collec- 
tive agreement is submitted (Annex F). 


2. In order to secure uniformity for all 
11 companies and their employees and 
obtain for all a standard work week, it is 
recommended that “a 50-hour not guaran- 
teed work week be established on the basis 
of five days of 10 hours each staggered 
from Monday to Saturday inclusive” with 
premium rate over 10 hours in any one 
day. 

3. In order that the Companies may 
operate along the principle of sound business 
management, it is recommended that the 
Companies may have the right, when its 
operations require it, to contract out any 
of the work to be performed. 


4. Seeing that no evidence was adduced 
to justify a change in the social security 
plan, it is recommended that the present 
plan, calling for a contribution by the 
employees, be maintained. 


5. As to “maintenance of privileges,” it 
is recommended that all existing privileges 
as of the 30th of September, 1961, date 
of expiry of the former contract, be main- 
tained, but that the right of the Companies 
to grant any new special and individual 
privileges to any employee carries also the 
right of curtailment or withdrawal at their 
discretion. 


6. As to the request of the Union for 
better facilities, such as parking lots, eating 
and rest rooms, it is recommended that all 
new and future installations provide for 
such facilities. 


7. As to “leave of absence with pay in 
case of death in the immediate family,” 
it is recommended that this leave of absence 
be restricted to the “wife and children.” 


8. In order to obtain uniformity in appli- 
cation of the “general rules and regulations 
covering all employees,” it is recommended 
that the set of rules and regulations of the 
former contract, being still effective, be 
embodied in the new collective labour agree- 
ment. 


9. (i) In order to meet the general trend, 
as shown by the documentary evidence 
offered (exhibit C-6, C-8 and C-9), but 
rejecting the comparative rate of the rail- 
road carriers due to the altogether different 
conditions of operations, it is recommended 
that increases be made as follows: 

(a) From the 14th of April, 1962 to the 30th 
of September, 1962, by $0.04 an hour; (b) from 
Oct. 1, 1962 to Sept. 30, 1963, by an additional 
$0.06 an hour; (c) from Oct. 1, 1963 to Sept. 
30, 1964, by an additional $0.06 an hour. 

(ii) All employees covered by this agree- 
ment shall receive in lieu of retroactivity 
the sum of $1.50 per week from Oct. 1, 
1961 to April 14, 1962, or 28 weeks total- 
ling $42.00 per employee including the 
highway drivers. 


(iii) For the branch employees, in view 
of the differential wage rates decreed under 
the Quebec Minimum Wage Board legisla- 
tion applicable to the different regions of 
the province, it is recommended that the 
same differential wage rates be maintained. 


(iv) For the highway drivers, an increase 
in the present mileage rate of $0.0675 as 
follows: 


For the first year, from the present rate of 
$0.0675 to $0.068. 


For the second year, from $0.068 to $0.069. 
For the third year, from $0.069 to $0.07. 


10. All other points in dispute have been 
embodied in the annexed draft (Annex 
F), either in the wording of the expired 
contract, or in the agreed wording during 
conciliation hearings and documents. 


11. All documents received are hereby 
returned together with all exhibits filed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

In this report, Ross Drouin, Q.C., mem- 
ber of the Board and nominee for the 
Companies, concurs. 

P. Cutler, member of the Board and 
nominee for the Union, has dissented. His 
report has been forwarded under separate 
cover. 

(Sgd.) HENRI MASSON LORANGER, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) Ross Droumn, 
Member 


Montreal, April 9, 1962. 


MINORITY REPORT 


In a letter dated Jan. 24, 1962, the 
undersigned received his formal instrument 
of your appointment as a nominee and 
member of this Board. 

I communicated with [Mr.] Ross Drouin, 
the other nominee and member of _ this 
Board, and after discussing this matter, we 
both agreed upon Judge Henri Masson 
Loranger as Chairman. 
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The Board having been thus constituted, 
the parties were so informed and several 
public hearings were held. Written and oral 
testimony and proof was made, and finally 
the three members of your Board com- 
menced to deliberate in an effort to arrive 
at a decision containing recommendations 
that may lead to a solution of the present 
dispute. 
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The undersigned is of the opinion that 
it is now in the best interest of all con- 
cerned to submit this report. It is obvious 
that the two nominees and the Chairman 
cannot agree on a unanimous decision. 


The dispute itself can be divided into 
three parts: 


1. A uniform collective agreement as 
between the 11 employers and the Union. 


2. Wages and other monetary clauses for 
the purpose of a uniform collective agree- 
ment. 


3. Working conditions. 


1. Uniform Collective Agreement 


All parties were in agreement before 
your Board in stating that there should be 
uniformity as to the collective agreement 
entered into between the Union and the 11 
Employers. Since Smith Transport Limited 
concerns the largest single bargaining unit, 
it is my recommendation, and therefore 
decision, that the recently expired agree- 
ment between this Union and this company 
be the basis for the uniform collective 
agreement, except for the subject matters 
where my further recommendations follow 
in this decision. 


2. Wages and Other Monetary Conditions 


The Union and the Employers are far 
apart on both wages and other monetary 
conditions. The Union has submitted proof 
on the present competition between truck 
transport and railway carriers, the latter 
employing chauffeurs and employees in 
other categories related to trucks in their 
service. 


The Union has submitted that there is 
a thirty-one (31) cent-per-hour difference 
in hourly wage rates in favour of truck 
drivers and employees in other categories 
related to trucking in the service of the 


railway carriers in the same region. Proof 
was also made of other related carriers 
where this difference is even greater. The 
Employers have not contested the accuracy 
of these figures, while objecting to such 
comparisons. 

Your Board was also apprised of the 
fact that these employees of the railway 
carriers are presently in negotiations for 
further increases. 

This report now makes the following 
recommendations: 

a. A thirty-one (31) cent-per-hour increase in 
wages (across the board) for all employees, In 
the case of those paid on a mileage basis, there 
shall be an equivalent increase. 

b. It is furthermore a part of this report, 
that employees working out of “branches” else- 
where than in Montreal be given additional 
increases in order to establish equality in wage 
remuneration with employees working out of 
Montreal. 

c. The increases recommended in this report 
are to be effective from the date of expiration 
of the last term of the collective agreement 

d. The present group insurance to be main- 
tained, however, the premiums to be paid 
entirely by each respective employer. It is 
further recommended that it might be in the 
interest of all parties to have one group insur- 
ance plan, with the same benefits, and this 
might result in a lesser premium charged by the 
insurance company. 


3. Working Conditions 


This report recommends that the new 
collective agreement should not include 
either those changes sought by the Employ- 
ers or by the Union, unless such working 
conditions are already stated or implied in 
the recently expired collective agreement 
between the Union and Smith Transport 
Limited. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) P. CUTLER 
Member 


Montreal, April 2, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Ltd., 


Dominion Shipping Division 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to study the above dispute was 
appointed on the 31st day of October, 1961. 
The members of the Board are as follows: 
Raymond Caron, Q.C., representing the 
employers; Roderick Hayes, representing the 
employees; and G. D. LaViolette, appointed 
by the Honourable Minister of Labour as 
Chairman and third member of the Board 
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on Nov. 29, 1961. The Board held public 
hearings. The parties had full opportunity 
to present their case, and the Board now 
reports as follows. 

The Company operates three ships on a 
seasonal basis: one plying between Sydney, 
N.S. and Newfoundland or Seven Islands, 
for the movement of limestone and iron 
ore; and two from Sydney, N.S. to Quebec 
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During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation Ltd., Dominion Shipping 
Division, Montreal, and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
G. D. LaViolette of Montreal. He was 

| appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 

| two members, Raymond Caron, Q.C., and 

| Roderick Hayes, both of Montreal, nominees 
of the company and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act constitutes the Report | 
of the Board, was submitted by the Chairman 
and Mr. Caron. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Hayes. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 





ports on the St. Lawrence River, for the 
movement of coal. 

The number of employees involved in 
the dispute is approximately 87, to which 
should be added, at the request of the 
Union, about eight more belonging to a 
harbour tug, the property of Dominion 
Coal Company Limited, that has been left 
out of the proceedings by mistake. 

The demands of the Union are contained 
in its memorandum of June 7, 1961, ad- 
dressed to Murray A. Keays, General 
Manager, Transportation, Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Ltd., Dominion Ship- 
ping Division, Montreal, P.Q. The said 
memorandum refers to a renewal of the 
existing agreement with the following 
revisions: 

ARTICLE III—WAGES 


Section 1—Paragraphs (a), (b) and (c), and 
(e) and (f). 

Section 2—Hours of Work—Paragraph (c) 
At Sea. 


Section 4—Overtime Rates— as requested 
therein. 
Section 17—Cleaning Bilges. 
ARTICLE IV 


Section 1—Holidays. 
Section 2—Vacation Pay—Paragraphs (a), 
(b) and (c). 
ARTICLE VI—ENGINE DEPARTMENT— 
WORKING RULES 
Section 7—Work at Sea—Paragraph (f) 


Firemen, Wipers and Trimmers—at Sea 
and in Port. 


ARTICLE IX—WELFARE PLAN 

The reaction of the Company was that 
the demands were unrealistic. It is difficult 
to say exactly what they amount to but 
indeed they are very substantial. A 20 per 
cent increase is claimed on wages alone, 
and as to the other clauses referred to 
previously, they are so arranged that 
practically every one of them calls for 
increased costs whether directly or other- 
wise, for instance: 
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Article I1l—Wages 


Section 1— 
(b) and (c)—$16.02 per month instead 
of $13.36; 
(e) and (f)—$2.00 per hour instead of 
$1.67. 
Section 2— 


(c) At sea—overtime to start on Satur- 

day instead of Sunday. 

Section 4—Overtime Rates— 

$2.32 instead of $2.21, and 

$1.85 instead of $1.76. 

Section 17—Cleaning Bilges— 

The work of cleaning bilges extended 
to other operations that call for over- 
time rate and overtime rate and one- 
half. 


Article IV 
Section 1—Holidays— 
8 Holidays instead of 6. 
Section 2—Vacation Pay— 
This concerns the method of payment, 
and this problem is one that should 
be settled by the parties through mutual 


agreement. 
Article VI—Engine Department—Working 
Rules 


Section 7—Work at Sea— 

(f) Firemen, wipers and trimmers—at 
sea and in port—Overtime payment 
introduced for the work described 
therein. 


Article IX—Welfare Plan 


The 20-cent contribution per man per 
day increased to 35 cents. 


It is obvious that taken as a whole all 
changes here mentioned, when applied to 
hours of work, would mean a very sub- 
stantial outlay on top of the 20 percent 
general increase in wages requested. 

The Company presented its case as to 
the demands made by the Union as out- 
lined heretofore. It has submitted facts 
and figures, and the Board notes the follow- 
ing: 

a. “DOSCO” is a miultiple-operation enter- 
prise. It has on its payroll approximately 14,000 
hourly rated employees, with 38 collective 
agreements, and is negotiating practically all 
the time. It is a huge operation and it has not 
been very successful from a profit standpoint, at 
least for the last three years. In 1960, the net 
profit was $2,300,000 on $150,000,000 worth of 
rae and in 1961 this net profit was cut in 

alf. 
_ b. It operates mainly in Nova Scotia, where 
it has coal mines, the steel plant in Sydney, the 
car works in Trenton, shipyards in Halifax, 
and its ore and coal ships. Besides this it has 
the ore mines in Wabana, Nfid., the Canadian 
Bridge Company in Windsor, Ont. and plants 
in Montreal, P.Q. 

c. The Company is not doing well, it is going 
through hard times, and it has a very involved 
setup. It therefore becomes imperative to deal 
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with the employee demands from whatever 
sector they originate, on a fair basis, for each 
group concerned. And, as to the ships, as their 
operation is a reproduction of what takes place 
on shore, their personnel must be considered 
as employees of the Company based at the 
point where the Company carries on its main 
operations, Nova Scotia. 

As a matter of fact, the residence of the 87 
unlicensed personnel is either in Nova Scotia 
or Newfoundland. The vessels belong to a 
captive fleet making short runs on coastal 
trade where 37 per cent of the time is spent 
in port for the coal ships and 61 per cent for 
the ore ship. The average hours combined for 
the three ships in port and at sea are 44.6. It 
is worth noting that approximately 65 per cent 
of the unlicensed personnel has been with the 
Company since 1946; the record speaks for 
itself. 

d. The contract we are dealing with now 
has expired on July 4, 1961. It is a two-year 
agreement effective on July 5, 1959 to the date 
heretofore mentioned, July 4, 1961. Let us look 
over the employment record generally of the 
Company from 1960 to date, as it would give 
an idea of its possible earning record during the 
period: 

—The Sydney Steel Works is operating at 
46 per cent capacity—1,400 employees have 
been laid off. 

—At the Wabana ore mines, 500 men have 
been laid off on July 31, 1961, 100 more were 
to be laid off on January 28, 1962, which 
would mean a complete shut-down to last seven 
weeks, and there would be another such seven- 
week shut-down in the fall. Last year, 2,700,000 
tons of ore were mined, and this year orders 
were lost for 1,300,600 tons. 

—Coal mine No. 16 is to be closed in July 
and it will involve 1,200 employees. It follows 
closure of two mines involving 1,000 men, 
therefore at that time three mines shall be 
closed and 2,200 men idle. 

—The coal miners have received no increase 
in pay since 1958, except in August 1961, with 
an increase of 46 cents a day which is less 
than six cents an hour. Their average rate 
is $1.71 per hour for the 40-hour week, and 
they do work 44.6 hours, at an average of 
$1.76 per hour. 

—In Trenton (the car works) the contract 
has been automatically renewed for 1960, with 
the exception of eight holidays granted instead 
of six; automatic renewal has also applied in 
1961 and 1962. 

—At the Halifax shipyards employment is 
at a very low level 

—In Windsor, Ont., at Canadian Bridge 
Company, the contract was renewed in 1960 
“as is” for eight months and the working force 
is down from 300 to 100 employees. 

—In August 1961, two-year agreements were 
signed at Canadian Tube and Steel and the 
Canadian Bridge Company, granting a seven- 
cent increase in each case, and the average 
rates there became respectively $1.71 and $1.74. 


Coming back to the unlicensed personnel 
on the ships of the Company: the Company 
has filed an exhibit that shows the average 
monthly earnings, including overtime, for 
four months, July 5 to Nov. 5, for the years 
1958, 1959 and 1961. 

There are 11 classifications and the aver- 
age basic rate for these classifications works 
out to $63.60 per week, and with overtime 
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added, the average gross per week is $84.33. 
While it may be objectionable to add over- 
time to the basic rate, it is quite evident 
that such overtime is in the nature of the 
operation and, to some extent at least, 
should be taken into consideration. 

Overtime is a penalty, and the Company 
would not pay as high as 20 percent on top 
of the basic rate for such overtime unless 
“it has to.” Which means that the wages 
paid are not depressed wages. True, they 
are not the highest paid in the occupation 
here studied, but they are above the weekly 
average paid in manufacturing operations 
in Nova Scotia, where the Company is 
based and where it carries on its main 
operations. 


On August 23, 1961, the Company made 
to the Union the following offer: 

1. A renewal for a two-year term t i 
July 4, 1963. 5 iapcaser 


2. A five per cent increase—three per cent 
applicable from 1961 and the other two per 
cent at the anniversary date in 1962. 


3. Beginning with the season of 1962, a 
reduction in the working hours from 48 to 44, 
and hours worked in excess of 44 to be paid 
at time and one-half, the basic hourly rate and 
hours worked in excess of 48 to be paid at 
the overtime rate stipulated in the agreement. 


4. Two additional statutory holidays beginning 
with the 1962 season, providing the men qualify 
being at work the day preceding and the day 
following such statutory holiday. 

The above proposal is a realistic approach 
to the problem here studied, and it is a 
reasonable offer, taking into consideration 
all the aspects of this case which have been 
discussed heretofore. The Board therefore 
recommends the offer of the Company and 
such recommendation is a majority decision 
of the Board, that of the Chairman, G. D. 
LaViolette and of the member representing 
the employers, Raymond Caron, Q.C. Rod- 
erick Hayes, member of the Board repre- 
senting the employees, is dissenting and 
will file a separate report. 

As to the harbour tug, the contract ex- 
pired August 8, 1961. It is a two-year con- 
tract which was effective from August 9, 
1959 to the date here mentioned, August 
8, 1961. 

The offer of the Company outlined here- 
tofore for the unlicensed personnel on the 
ships of the Company shall apply equally 
to the unlicensed personnel on the tugboat, 
that is, the employees in said tugboat should 
receive the equivalent in benefits to what 
is received by the employees of the ships, 
should the offer of the Company be ac- 
cepted. This recommendation is also a ma- 
jority decision of the Board, that of the 
Chairman, G. D. LaViolette, and the mem- 
ber representing the employers, Raymond 
Caron, Q.C. Roderick Hayes, member of 
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the Board representing the employees, is 
dissenting and will file a separate report. 
And we have signed at Montreal, the 
9th day of April, 1962. 
(Sgd.) G. D. LAVIOLETTE, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) RAYMOND CARON, 
Member. 


Minority Report 

I would first humbly apologize for the 
delay in submitting this report, a delay 
already burdensome upon the employees 
who have received little except procrastina- 
tion in this matter. The reason for the delay 
is that I have been most seriously disturbed 
by the conduct of proceedings in this Con- 
ciliation Board. I do not believe that your 
Honourable self nor the employees have 
received justice in this matter and I do not 
believe that the Statute has been followed 
with regard to whatever disposition has al- 
ready been placed before you by the 
Chairman and the Employer Nominee. 


It is my sincere belief that the appointed 
Chairman on this Board gives every appear- 
ance of being biased against the petitioning 
Union. These are grave words to be used in 
relation with the word appearance, but I 
believe that certain matters which I will 
dispose of here fully justify the use of the 
term. 

I will confirm that public hearings were 
held at which the parties presented their 
case. I state as fact that, during the course 
of those hearings and while the parties 
were before the Board, absolutely no at- 
tempt was made by the Board to settle their 
dispute in accordance with Section 32, Sub- 
section (1) of the Act. My impression dur- 
ing these hearings was that the Chairman 
and perhaps my confrére, the Employer 
Nominee, regarded the proceedings merely 
as an interlocutory process to be disposed 
of. 


I state as fact that the proceedings were 
deliberately prolonged without obvious 
reason. That the period between the last 
public sitting of the Board and further action 
by the Chairman and my confrére, the 
Employer Nominee, exceeded three months. 
That I was not advised at any time by the 
Chairman that the Minister of Labour had 
extended the time of the Board’s reference. 
That although I communicated with the 
Chairman at various times, particularly dur- 
ing the month of March, I was unable to 
obtain from him any undertaking as to when 
the Board would resume its proceedings 
and, in fact, was not given a reply by the 


Chairman but was told that he would call 
me back on the telephone. 


During the first 14 days of April, I finally 
received communication from the Chair- 
man. I told the Chairman that I considered 
the case en délibéré and that 1 wanted a 
chance to meet with the complete Board for 
the purpose of exploring compromises and 
avenues of settlement. Following a discus- 
sion on dates, the Chairman informed me 
that without my representations on any 
matter, that he and my confére, the Em- 
ployers’ Nominee, had reached certain 
conclusions and that they were drawing 
these conclusions up in written form and 
would submit them to me. 


It was understood at that time that 
following my examination of these rather 
unusual written conclusions, that I would 
have an opportunity to consult with my 
confréres on the Board for the purpose of 
exercising what I hold to be my function of 
interpreting the interests of the employees 
to my confréres on the Board. 

It was with some surprise and consider- 
able shock that on April 10 I received from 
the Chairman a copy of what purported to 
be a majority report of the Conciliation 
Board, and through this means obtained the 
intelligence that this report had been filed 
at Ottawa. Upon reading the said report I 
discovered that I had dissented on several 
questions and on the principal question. 
This is completely untrue. I did not dissent, 
I did not have an opportunity to dissent, I 
did not have the question before me, I did 
not have an opportunity to discuss the 
question; I was in fact completely ignored. 


The facts that I have related, Mr. 
Minister, indicate an appearance of bias 
by the Chairman, and through yourself by 
means of this report, I would advise all 
parties and the public of Canada that in 
this particular case the employees were 
denied the rights and privileges extended 
to them through the constitution of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. 


In conclusion and in consideration of the 
foregoing facts, I believe that no alternative 
is left to me except to recommend that the 
employees’ proposals be granted in full in 
the manner in which they were presented, 
supported and substantiated by the petition- 
ing Union. 

I beg to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
(Sgd.) RODERICK HAYES 
Member 

Dated at Montreal, P.Q., the 21st day of 

April, 1962. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec raises minimum wages of forestry workers. Manitoba sets higher minimum 
rates for a few construction occupations, issues new apprenticeship regulations 
for construction trades, and provides for voluntary certification of tradesmen 


In Quebec, a new minimum wage order 
for forestry workers increased rates by 
about 10 per cent. 

In Manitoba, the apprenticeship regula- 
tions for the building construction and allied 
trades were consolidated with some changes. 
The first regulations to be issued under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act provide 
for voluntary certification of tradesmen. 
The new fair wage schedule for construc- 
tion workers set higher minimum rates for 
a few occupations. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added mail contracting to the 
list of industries subject to the collective 
liability section of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The order, which was 
gazetted April 14 to go into force July 1, 
1962, does not apply to mail contracting 
when carried on in respect of a rural 
delivery or a staging mail route, however. 

Another order gazetted the same day, 
which took effect from date of publication, 
amended the safety regulations governing 
explosives with respect to the tables of 
distances. It also provides that the explo- 
sives regulations do not apply to operations 
governed by the Quarries Regulation Act 
or the Urban Mining Operations Act. This 
order, Alta. Reg. 155/62, amends Alta. 
Reg. 40/62 (L.G., April, p. 454). 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


The Manitoba Apprenticeship Board has 
issued new general regulations respecting 
apprenticeship in the building construction 
and allied trades. The new regulations, 
which went into force on March 13, the 
date of publication, replace the special 
trade rules issued in the early postwar 
period. 

This consolidation of the apprenticeship 
regulations for the trades engaged in and 


allied to the construction industry has been 
under consideration by the Board for some 
time. According to the Annual Report of 
the Department of Labour for the period 
ending December 31, 1960, a draft was 
drawn up and submitted to joint meetings 
of the trade advisory committees affected. 
Suggestions made by the joint committees 
were referred to the Board, which approved 
the consolidation, with the exception of 
certain items that were sent back to the 
plumbing and steamfitting, electrical, and 
plastering and lathing committees for fur- 
ther consideration. 


The new regulations (Man. Reg. 29/62) 
apply to the following trades: bricklaying, 
masonry, marble working, tilesetting, ter- 
razzo, carpentry, factory woodworking, 
electrical construction, electric motor wind- 
ing and repairing, lathing, painting and 
decorating, plumbing, refrigeration, steam- 
fitting and sheet metal working. 

It is now mandatory for an employer who 
engages a person under 21 years in any 
of these trades to notify the Director of 
Apprenticeship within 10 days after em- 
ployment begins. He is also required to 
send a similar notice if he employs any 
person over 21 years as an apprentice. 

The new regulations do not fix a maxi- 
mum age for apprentices, providing that a 
person over 21 years may enter into an 
apprenticeship agreement with his employer 
with the approval of the Director of Appren- 
ticeship. The regulations also state that no 
person may work as an apprentice for 
more than three months without entering 
into an apprenticeship agreement. Under 
the previous rules, no person over 21 could 
become an apprentice in any of these trades 
except a World War II veteran approved 
by the trade advisory board. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for apprentices in the building trades is 
Grade 9 or its equivalent, except in the 
electrical construction trade where the stand- 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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ard is Grade 10. However, an applicant who 
has not the required education may be 
accepted with the approval of the Director. 

The term of apprenticeship remains four 
years in the following trades: bricklaying, 
masonry, marble working, tilesetting, ter- 
razzo, carpentry, factory woodworking, 
electric motor winding and_ repairing, 
lathing, plastering, painting and decorating 
and refrigeration. In four trades—electrical 
construction, plumbing, steamfitting and 
sheet metal—the term of apprenticeship is 
five years. As before, time credits may be 
given for approved vocational or technical 
training, or previous experience in the 
trade. 

Unlike the former trade rules, the new 
regulations do not impose a quota for any 
trade. Instead, they provide that the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen may be set 
from time to time by the trade advisory 
committee, with the approval of the Board, 
based upon the ability of the trade to as- 
similate new apprentices. 

The new regulations stipulate that the 
course of studies in each trade is to be 
based upon the appropriate national trade 
analysis as approved by the trade advisory 
committee and the Board. If there is no 
national trade analysis, the trade advisory 
committee must prescribe the course of 











studies, subject to the approval of the 
Board. 

Before an apprentice may be granted a 
certificate of qualification, he must com- 
plete the apprenticeship term and pass all 
the prescribed courses and examinations. 
However, in the electrical construction and 
sheet metal working trades, an apprentice 
who has completed all the prescribed 
courses may be allowed to try his final 
examination after the fourth year instead 
of after the fifth. If he passes, he may be 
granted a certificate of qualification. A 
similar time credit may be allowed an ap- 
prentice lather who has completed his 
courses to permit him to try his final 
examination after the end of his third year 
instead of after the completion of his four- 
year term. 

Under the new regulations, a person with 
at least seven years experience in a desig- 
nated trade for which no examining board 
has been established under the Trades- 
men’s Qualifications Act, may also apply 
to write the final examination, and if he 
passes, may be granted a certificate of 
qualification. 

Apprentices in the building trades are to 
be paid wages at not less than the follow- 
ing percentages of the journeyman’s pre- 
vailing wage rates: 
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The wages of apprentices for overtime hours are to be adjusted on the same basis as wages of journeymen working 


for the same employer in the same area. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


In Manitoba, the annual fair wage 
schedule fixing minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of work at regular rates for 
certain construction workers was gazetted 
May 5 to remain in force from May 1, 
1962 until April 30, 1963. Most of the rates 
are the same as in last year’s schedule, but 
a few were increased by 5 or 10 cents an 
hour. There were no changes in hours. 

As formerly, the fair wage schedule is 
in two parts. Part I applies to private 
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construction work within the Greater Win- 
nipeg Water District or private construc- 
tion work costing more than $100 in any 
city or town with a population of more 
than 2,000, or in any other part of the 
province designated by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, and to public works 
authorized by the Minister of Public Works. 
Part II of the schedule applies to public 
highway, road, bridge or drainage con- 
struction projects outside the City of 
Winnipeg and authorized by the Minister 
of Public Works. 
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In line with former practices, Part I of 
the schedule contains two sets of minimum 
rates, Zone “A” rates and Zone “B” rates, 
which cover 28 occupational categories, in- 
cluding licensed tradesmen, skilled and un- 
skilled labourers, truck drivers and watch- 
men. Zone “A” rates, which, except in a 
few cases are higher than Zone “B” rates, 
and are for the most part based on a 
40-hour week, apply to public and private 
construction work in Winnipeg and within 
a 30-mile radius. Zone “B” rates, which, 
with one exception, are based on a 48-hour 
week and are generally lower than Zone 
“A” rates, apply to public construction 
work elsewhere in the province and to 
private construction work in places with a 
population of over 2,000 (Dauphin, Flin 
Flon, Minnedosa, Morden, Neepawa, 
Portage la Prairie, Steinbach, Swan River, 
The Pas, Virden and Winkler). 

A few changes were made in the classi- 
fication of workers. The category “lathers” 
now has two subdivisions instead of three: 
journeymen lathers on metal lathing work 
commonly known as furring, and suspen- 
sion lathing and journeymen lathers en- 
gaged in nail-on plaster board lathing. The 
rates are the same for both classes $2.65 an 
hour in Zone “A” and $2.35 in Zone “B.” 

The category “sheet metal worker’ now 
has three subdivisions, journeymen and two 
classes of helpers. The minimum for 
journeymen is $2.50 an hour in Zone “A” 
and $2.25 in Zone “B.” Helpers with more 
than two years experience are to receive at 
least $1.85 an hour in Zone “A” and at 
least $1.70 in Zone “B.” The rates for 
helpers with less than two years experience 
are $1.65 and $1.45, respectively. 

The new schedule has also set special 
rates for men working on construction sites 
on work not otherwise classified. The 
minimum for such workmen is $1.65 an 
hour in Zone “A” and $1.45 in Zone “B.” 
Their normal work week is 424 hours in 
Zone “A” and 48 hours in Zone “B”. 

As previously indicated, only a few rates 
are higher than those in last year’s 
schedule. The rates for marble setters, 
terrazzo and oxychloride workers and tile 
setters (on all clay-products tile, Vitrolite 
glass and adhesive tile setting) were in- 
creased by 10 cents to $2.45 an hour in 
Zone “A” and to $2.20 in Zone “B.” The 
rates for certified painters, decorators and 
paperhangers were increased by five cents 
to $2.25 and $2.10 an hour, depending on 
the location. The rates for certified swing 
stage and spray painters were also in- 
creased by five cents to $2.35 an hour in 
Zone “A” to $2.20 in Zone “B.” 

As a result of these and other changes, 
rates in Zone “A” now range from $2.86 an 
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hour for journeymen in the plumbing, pipe- 
fitting and steamfitting industry to $1.05 an 
hour for watchmen and flagmen. In Zone 
“B,” rates range from $2.80 an hour for 
bridge, structural and ornamental iron- 
workers to $1.05 for watchmen and flag- 
men. 


The rates in Part II, the section govern- 
ing highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction work outside of Winnipeg, are 
the same as last year, ranging from $2.15 
an hour for carpenters to $1 an hour for 
watchmen and flagmen. The most com- 
mon rate is $1.40 an hour and is the 
minimum rate payable to truck drivers and 
operators of certain types of tractors. The 
minimum wage for labourers is $1.35 an 
hour. 


As in other years, employees engaged in 
public highway, road, bridge or drainage 
projects outside the Winnipeg area are 
permitted to work up to 120 hours in a 
two-week period at straight-time rates, the 
only exception being carpenters, whose 
minimum wage rate of $2.15 an hour is 
based on a 48-hour week. 


Manitoba Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Manitoba Trademen’s Qualifications 
Act were gazetted as Man. Reg. 28/62 on 
March 13. 


The Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act, which 
was enacted in 1961 and was brought into 
force on February 15, 1962, provided for 
voluntary certification of tradesmen with 
provision for compulsory certification at 
some future date. 

The new regulations distinguish between 
applicants who work in trades designated 
under the Apprenticeship Act and other 
tradesmen. An applicant for a certificate of 
proficiency in one of the designated trades 
must be at least 26 years of age and must 
have had at least six years experience in 
the trade, exclusive of time spent as a 
labourer. 

A person applying for a certificate of 
proficiency in a trade not designated under 
the Apprenticeship Act must produce evi- 
dence of trade experience or training, or 
both, as may be required by the board of 
examiners. No minimum age requirement is 
set for applicants in this category, however. 

If required by the Board, every ap- 
plicant for a certificate of proficiency must 
pass the prescribed examination. A candi- 
date who fails to obtain the required pass 
mark will not be eligible for a second 
examination for three months. If he fails a 
second time, he may not be re-examined 
until he has completed a training course 
approved by the Board. 
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A candidate who is dissatisfied with a 
Board’s decision may appeal to the Minister 
of Labour, who is also given discretionary 
power to cancel or suspend a certificate. 


Ontario Energy Act 


The gas regulations under the Ontario 
Energy Act have been amended to adopt the 
part of the C.S.A. code dealing with lique- 
fied petroleum gas burning appliances and 
equipment. 

The new regulation (O. Reg. 83/62, 
gazetted April 14) adopts, with certain 
changes, the whole of the latest edition of 
the relevant C.S.A. code, B149-1962, In- 
stallation Code for Gas Burning Appliances 
and Equipment. This includes not only Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Code, previously 
adopted, but also Section 3 (Installation 
Requirements for Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Burning Appliances and Equipment). The 
newly adopted section replaces the code 
of the National Fire Protection Association 
previously used. 

The changes made in the provisions of 
the Code concern technical matters such 
as pressure testing or leak testing of gas 
piping systems; servicing and repairing of 
liquefied petroleum gas bulk tank vehicles; 
and, as in the earlier regulations, the purg- 
ing of gas lines. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
recently issued a new order increasing 
minimum rates of forestry workers by about 
10 per cent. The new order, No. 39, 1962, 
went into effect on April 28, the date of 
publication, and will remain in force until 
May 1, 1963. 

A renewal order gazetted the same day 
extended the vacation order (No. 3, 1957), 
the general minimum wage order (No. 4, 
1960); the order governing hotels, restaur- 
ants, hospitals, real estate and taxi under- 
takings (No. 40, 1960), and the order 
covering municipal and school corporations 
(No. 41, 1960) until May 1, 1963. 


Order No. 39, 1962—Forestry Operations 


The revised forestry order has the same 
coverage as the order issued last year, apply- 
ing to all logging operations, including 
construction, maintenance and improvement 
work, reforestation projects, driving opera- 
tions, forest fire protective work and clear- 
ing operations. Caterers, contractors, sub- 
contractors: and intermediaries connected 
with any of these undertakings are also 
subject to the order. 

The exemptions include: employees in 
wood processing plants other than sawmills 
producing lumber for logging operations; 
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emergency fire fighters; employees trans- 
porting lumber outside the forests; farm 
employees; persons employed by a non- 
profit organization in a forest colony, and 
the employer’s consort. 

Employees covered by a collective agree- 
ment under the Labour Relations Act that 
has provisions relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions that are generally better 
than those set out in the order, are exempted 
from Parts II and III in so far as super- 
vision of the Commission is concerned. 


Hours—As formerly, the normal work 
week for forestry workers is 54 hours, 
except in the case of cooks, kitchen help, 
stablemen, guards, fire rangers and piece- 
workers whose hours cannot be established. 
Such employees are deemed to have no 
normal work week and are therefore not 
entitled to overtime. Time in excess of one 
hour spent travelling between the camp 
and the working area is to be considered 
working time and must be paid for at 
regular rates. 

The new order also states that, for its 
purposes, “a day of work” means a period 
of nine hours of work in any one day. 


Minimum Rates—Hourly, daily and 
weekly rates are again set for persons 
hired on a fixed wage basis, the determining 
factor being the extent to which hours are 
controlled. The minimum for employees 
whose hours of work are verifiable has 
been increased from $1 to $1.10 an hour; 
that of workers whose hours cannot be 
verified, from $8.60 to $9.90 a day. 

Forestry workers without a regular work 
week are now to receive a minimum of 
$59.40 a week instead of $51.60. A new 
provision stipulates, however, that if an 
employee is expected to do as much work 
as a pieceworker, he must be paid at piece- 
work rates even though hired on a fixed 
wage basis. The order also provides that 
employees who quit voluntarily without 
having worked 12 days must be paid at 
least $7.65 per day. 

In line with former practices, the order 
sets lower minimum rates for inexperienced 
and handicapped employees whose output 
is below normal. The minimum for em- 
ployees in this category is now 85 cents an 
hour if their hours can be verified and 
$7.65 a day if they cannot. As before, a 
quota is imposed, the order again providing 
that the number of inexperienced and handi- 
capped employees may not exceed 10 per 
cent of the total labour force in any one 
camp. In addition, the new order stipulates 
that, if an employee in this category has a 
normal output, he must be paid the regular 
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minimum wage ($1.10 an hour, $9.90 a 
day or $59.40 a week, whichever rate is 
applicable). 

As before, piecework rates are set for 
forestry workers engaged in cutting pulp- 
wood and in other woodcutting operations. 
In pulpwood operations, pieceworkers and 
jobworkers engaged in the cutting and mak- 
ing of wood and in skidding and assembling 
are to be paid $6.50 per cord for soft wood 
and $5 per cord for hard wood. For wood 
measured in solid cubic feet, the minimum 
is now $7.65 per 100 s.c.f for soft wood 
and $5.90 for hard wood. 

Employees in pulpwood operations who 
cut, make and pile or assemble the wood, 
are now to receive at least $6 per cord 
for soft wood and at least $4.80 per cord 
for hard wood. The minimum for wood 
measured in solid cubic feet is $7.05 or 
$5.60 per 100 s.c.f., depending on the type 
of wood. 

In pulpwood operations, the minima 
now payable to employees engaged solely 
in the cutting and making of wood are 
$5.20 per cord and $6.15 per 100 s.c.f. for 
soft wood, and $4.15 per cord and $4.90 
per 100 s.c.f. for hard wood. 

In addition to setting the piecework rates 
described above, the new order states that 
whatever the piecework rate specified in 
the contract, a pieceworker in pulpwood 
operations must not be paid less than $11 
per working day. 

In other operations, pieceworkers or job- 
workers engaged in the cutting or making of 
wood may be paid the rates agreed upon, 
provided these rates are set out in the 
contract and result in earnings of not less 
than $11 per working day. 

Another new provision states that a 
pieceworker or jobworker who supplies his 
own horse must receive an additional $2 
per working day. 

Overtime—Under the revised order, 
forestry workers are to be paid one and 
one-half the applicable minimum rate for 
overtime work. Formerly, hourly rated em- 
ployees not governed by a collective agree- 
ment were entitled to one and one-half the 
regular rate for overtime work and other 
employees one and one-half the minimum 
rate. 

The new order also provides that em- 
ployees paid on a weekly basis need not 
be paid overtime if they earn $70 or more 
a week. Formerly, the overtime exemption 
applied to persons hired for a fixed weekly, 
monthly or yearly salary who earned $65 
or more a week. 


Deductions—A few changes were made 
in the provisions dealing with deductions. 
The maximum charge for board and lodging 
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remains $1.65 per day. The charge for 
single meals is now 55 cents. A new pro- 
vision states that an employee whose 
services have been terminated in the normal 
manner and who, through some fault of 
the employer, is obliged to wait in the camp 
for his scaling slip and wages, must be 
supplied with free board and lodging while 
waiting for settlement. 


The revised order also limits the deduc- 
tions that may be made for feeding horses. 
If an employee supplies his own horse for 
the skidding of bolts and logs, the em- 
ployer may not deduct more than $1.50 a 
day for feeding the horse. If the horse is 
supplied by the employer, the total author- 
ized deduction is now $2 a day, whether 
the horse is used by one employee or by 
a number. Recent orders have not dealt 
with this question. 


As before, employers are prohibited from 
charging for the rental or use of bedding 
but may make deductions from an em- 
ployee’s wages if bedding is lost or not 
returned, provided rates are mentioned on 
notices and pay statements. They may also 
charge for laundering bedding or other 
articles if a price list is posted in the em- 
ployee’s living quarters. 


All employees except pieceworkers and 
jobworkers must be provided with the 
necessary tools and equipment at the em- 
ployer’s expense and may not be charged 
for worn or broken tools or accessories. 
Employers, however, are again permitted 
to make deductions from wages if tools, 
equipment and safety garments are lost or 
not returned, provided rates are shown 
on notices and pay statements. 

As formerly, an employer is also per- 
mitted to deduct amounts imposed by an 
Act or court order, cash advances, and the 
price of goods sold, provided a price list is 
posted in a conspicuous place in the store 
or office of the camp. 


Weekly Rest—As before, forestry workers 
with a regular work week must be given 
a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours or 
two periods of 18 hours each. 


Vacation Pay—The revised order pro- 
vides that every employee must be given 
vacation pay equal to 2 per cent of 
earnings upon termination of his contract. 
Previously, only employees who had worked 
at least 50 days within a four-month period 
were entitled to vacation pay. 

Employees whose services have been 
continuous must, as before, be given their 
vacation pay for the previous 12 months 
during the month of May. 

(Continued on page 742) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 








Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of March 18 per 
cent below total year earlier and number of initial and renewal claims during 
month, 13 per cent below, statistics* show. Benefit payments also total less 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on March 30 numbered 687,500. 
This was only a little more than 4 per cent 
below the February figure of 718,700 but 
about 18 per cent below the total of 838,- 
000 in March 1961. 

Males accounted for three quarters of the 
decline since February. 

These totals include seasonal benefit 
claimants as follows: 220,100 at the end of 
March, 207,300 at the end of February, 
and 265,800 at the end of March 1961. 

The number of claimants for regular 
benefit dropped by 44,000 during the 
month, but there was an increase of about 
13,000 in the number of seasonal benefit 
claimants. During March of last year, the 
net decline was 35,000, resulting from a 
drop of 51,000 in regular benefit and an 
increase of 16,000 in seasonal benefit 
claimants. 

It is difficult at this season of the year 
to distinguish between economic and ad- 
ministrative factors in interpreting claimant 
data. Exhaustions on seasonal benefit do 
not affect the data until approximately the 
end of February. During March, however, 
the composition of the seasonal benefit 
group is affected by an outflow of ex- 
haustions, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, by an influx of claimants terminating 
regular benefit and now eligible for seasonal 
benefit. 

The number of seasonal benefit claimants 
increases at this time of the year, in spite 
of a decline in the number of fishing bene- 
fit. Some fishing seasonal benefit claimants 
no doubt exhausted their benefit and, since 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed 
in the “‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficaries” or total 
job applicants.” 





practically none are able to transfer to 
regular benefit the total declined. 

Exhaustions of seasonal benefit other 
than fishing, however, were partly offset 
by transfers from regular to seasonal 
benefit. 

The decline in the total number on bene- 
fit resulted partly from exhaustion of bene- 
fit. 

The proportion of claimants classed as 
seasonal benefit increased from 29 per cent 
on February 28 to 32 per cent on March 
30. This was almost the same proportion 
as last year. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in March numbered 225,800, about 
10 per cent fewer than in February and 
about 13 per cent, or 33,600 below she 
March 1961 figure. 

The ratio of initial to renewal claims 
tends to decline after January with the 
seasonal decline in the total number of 
claims filed. For example, the ratio for 
March was 2.3, while that for December 
and January was 2.9. Last year the ratio 
in March was 2.4, in January it was 2.9, 
and in the previous December, 2.6. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 
The average weekly number of benefici- 
aries in March was estimated at 638,800, 
compared with 590,400 in February and 
807,100 in March 1961. 
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Payments during the month totalled 
$68,800,000, some $10,000,000 higher than 
in February, but $16,000,000 lower than 
the record of $85,000,000 reached in 
March 1961. 

The increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries and benefit payments in contrast 
to the decline in the number of claimants 
during the month is usual at this time of 
the year, since data on payments lag be- 
hind those on claimants. Payment data 
also cover the whole month, whereas the 
number of claimants is only that at the 
end of the month, when the usual decline 
is beginning to make itself felt. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$24.49 in March, $24.56 in February, and 
$23.99 in March 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for March showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,076,290 employees who had made con- 
tribution to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 
1, 1961. 

At March 31, registered employers num- 
bered 335,967, a decrease of 148 since 
February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 11,068 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,353 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 206 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,509 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 242 cases, 
68 against employers and 174 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,977.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in March totalled $27,743,- 
532.74, compared with $26,729,486.50 in 
February and $26,442,646.10 in March 
1961. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $68,826,- 
615.12, compared with $57,988,338.19 in 
February and $81,772,486.32 in March 
1961. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 
was $63,535,370.96; on February 28 it 
was $104,618,453.34 and on March 31, 
1961, it was $185,298,086.78. 





Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


The seasonal upswing in placement activ- 
ity of local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service was well underway during 
April. Placements reached a total of some 
95,000, an increase of 22.6 per cent over 
the March figure. 

Along with this seasonal rise, further 
year-to-year record increases were reported. 
April 1962 placements exceeded those in 
April 1961 by 31.3 per cent and the April 
1960 total by 44.2 per cent. Cumulative 
total placements for the first four months 
of 1962, some 320,400, were higher by 
26.5 per cent than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. These totals are postwar 
records in placements. 


Placements of men in April 1962 totalled 
some 65,800, a year-to-year increase of 33.4 
per cent, and placements of women totalled 
some 29,200, up 26.9 per cent over a year 
ago. 

Regionally, the following percentage in- 
creases over April 1961 were reported: 


WAP aT TECe ewe eukisl ied. «docket 42.3 
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OACATIO ws fee no ae Sey 
Uaioe ener ee 18.1 
PAG nn es ee eee 17.4 


Some 4,300 of the placements effected in 
April required the movement of workers 
from one local office area to another, 
through the clearance facilities of the Na- 
tional Employment Service. Clearance 
activity generally has been expanding, with 
an increasing number of employers taking 
advantage of this means of obtaining 
workers not available locally. 

Employers notified NES offices of some 
123,000 vacancies during April, an increase 
of 36.1 per cent over April a year ago. 
The larger part of this increase was among 
vacancies for men, which totalled some 
83,000, up by 42.5 per cent over last year’s 
total. Vacancies for women, at 40,000, 
increased by 24.5 per cent over 1961. 

This improvement in the number of 
vacancies indicates that the demand for 
labour has been gaining momentum. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 258 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 131 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition 136 contracts not 
listed in this report and which contained the General Fair Wages clause were awarded 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources 
and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight ‘in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to. employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. wee 1 $ 5,500.00 
Defence “Product: i... equine creteten mena soko dewes 172 1,093,909.00 
Post OMe: ace, B85 picece «Ae acco: ee meee ce. .oee 14 355,613.95 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ............. cee ] 49,805.95 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $2,288.77 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 52 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Winnipeg Man: Sucharov Electric, installation of light frames in east cereal green- 
house, Agriculture Research Laboratory. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Whiteshell Man: Louis Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of staff bunkhouse, 
Nuclear Research Establishment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfid: Frank Melendy, exterior painting of 50 housing units (VR 1/49). 
In addition, this Corporation awarded six contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: John Dick & Son, construction of basements for 38 
houses, Hobbema IR; Vogel Bros, construction of road, Louis Bull Reserve. Skeena River 
Indian Agency B C: Eby & Sons Ltd, construction of staff residence, Port Simpson IDS, 
Port Simpson Reserve. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limifed 


Dartmouth N S: Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, repairs to steam service from 
hangar “D” to Bldg 65, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: L E Powell & Co Ltd, repairs 
to south approach to Jetty No 3, HMC Dockyard. Montreal Que: Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, rewiring HMCS Donnacona. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, extension 
to chapel, Camp. Petawawa Ont: Peter E Sylvestre & Sons Ltd, addition to officers’ mess 
(Bldg N-102), Camp. Trenton Ont: Hugh Murray Ltd, construction of ILS installation, 
RCAF Station; A Stroud Ltd, construction of truck delivery & unloading facilities for 
POL Compound, RCAF Station; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, road repairs & drainage 
improvements, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, runway 
repairs, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Stevenson Construction Co, construction of bldg. 
Various locations: Two contracts in the restricted category. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, exterior painting of seven bldgs, Windsor Park. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior repainting of 500 
PMQs; F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, interior painting of 23 bldgs. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, paving of Seventh St, RCEME School. Camp Borden Ont: Crosstown 
Paving Co Ltd, paving of seven drill hall entrances. Petawawa Ont: Frost Steel & Wire 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of security fencing in Camp. Portage la Prairie Man: Nelson 
River construction Ltd, improvements to drainage system, RCAF Station. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded four contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Aldershot N S: Fred T Cleveland, exterior painting of 34 bldgs, Camp. Clinton Ont: 
D A McKay & Son, painting of 40 PMQs, RCAF Station. Woodstock Ont: Harrison & 
Green Construction Ltd, renovations to washrooms in Armoury. Winnipeg, Headingly & 
Transcona Man: Tallman Paving, repairs & resurfacing of roads, RCAF Station & trans- 
mitter sites. Airdrie, Red Deer & Crossfield Alta: Britton Construction Ltd, fabrication & 
erection of national survival warning sirens. Lethbridge & Medicine Hat Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, fabrication & erection of national survival warning sirens. Belmont 
Park B C: Hartmann & Guelich, interior painting of 25 residences; Heath Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior repainting of 20 residences. Esquimalt B C: Renfrew & Stewart 
Heating Ltd, re-roofing bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. 


In addition, this Department awarded 87 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, reconstruction of rock-filled cribwork, Pier 9. 
Montreal Harbour Que: G M Gest Contractors Ltd, installation of lighting system, Cham- 
plain Bridge. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, construction of roadways, 
sections 6, 7 & 8, Champlain Bridge; A-1 Electric Inc, electrical installation for toll plaza, 
Champlain Bridge; The Robert Mitchell Co Ltd, supply & installation of toll booths for 
toll plaza, Champlain Bridge. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: R B Havill Ltd, construction of three 
toilet bldgs, Broad Cove Campgrounds. Point Pelee National Park Ont: Fontaine Nursery 
Farms Ltd, landscaping at Administration Bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Patrick Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of water supply line to Upper Hot Springs bathhouse & 
swimming pool. 


In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Owen Sound Ont: Schwenger Construction Co, construction of sewage treatment 
plant, Contract 2. Broadview Sask: A A Myers, construction of sewage lagoon. Kelving- 
ton Sask: G C McLeod Co Ltd, construction of outfall & sewage lagoon. Melville Sask: 
G C McLeod Co Ltd, construction of outfall, sewage pumping station, sewage pressure 
main & sewage lagoon. Quill Lake Sask: R B McLeod Co Ltd, construction of sewage 
pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Wapella Sask: Conacher 
Construction Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & 
sewage disposal lagoon. 


Department of Public Works 


Happy Valley (Labr) Nfld: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd & Drake Construction 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Nain (Labr) Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction & extension. Red Bay (Labr) Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf repairs & ex- 
tension. Fox Roost Nfld; Benson Builders Ltd, construction of breakwater. Hussey’s Cove 
(Port de Grave) Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, wharf reconstruction. St Anthony Nfld: Northern 
Equipment Associates, installation of water line & toilet facilities, federal bldg. St John’s 
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Nfld: Murphy Excavation Co Ltd, demolition of Naval Bldg No 1. Bay Fortune P E I: 
Norman N MacLean, wharf repairs. Egmont Bay P E I: Edmond A Arsenault, wharf im- 
provements. Ballantyne’s Cove N §S: Stanley Reid, wharf extension. Cape John N S: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater extension. Dartmouth N S: Atlas Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of storm sewers, paving & landscaping, Oceanographic & Hydrographic 
Research Station. Halifax N S: Modern Building Cleaning Services of Canada Ltd, 
cleaning interior, etc, Queen’s Printer Bldg, Barrington St. Little Judique Ponds N S: 
Albert MacDonald, harbour improvements. Back Bay N B: Courtenay Concrete Ltd, 
breakwater extension. Bathurst N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. Blue Cove N B: La Construction de St Paul Ltee, breakwater extension. Lameque 
N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, harbour improvements. Petitcodiac N B: La 
Construction Acadienne Ltee, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Sackville N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Saint John (Negro Point) N B: 
Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, breakwater extension. Abbotsford Que: Yamaska Con- 
struction Inc, construction of post office bldg. Bagotville Que: J A Simard, construction 
of protection works. Black Lake Que: Herve Lessard & Sigefroid Labrecque, construction 
of post office bldg. Grande Riviere Que: Bisson Construction Inc, fishing harbour repairs. 
Les Eboulements Que: Les Constructions du St Laurent Ltee, wharf improvements. 
Montreal Que: Dave Lydon, removal of ashes, garbage, etc from federal bldgs; Ed’s 
Cleaning Services, cleaning interior, etc, Unemployment Insurance Commission Bldg. 
Phillipsburg Que: Guy Leveille, construction of warehouse, long room & bus terminal 
for Customs & Immigration. Quebec Que: Entretiens Industriels & Sanitaires Orleans Enr, 
cleaning interior, etc, Pollack Bldg; Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd, supply 
& installation of mechanical mail handling equipment, new Postal Terminal Bdg; Marcel 
Legare, construction of Immigration Hangar, Bassin Louise. St. Felicien Que: Alphonse 
Dufour Ltee, construction of protection works. St Joachim de Tourelle Que: Ovila 
Tremblay & Willie Servant, wharf repairs. Ste Rose du Nord Que; Ovila Gauthier Ltee, 
wharf improvements. Valcourt Que: Boulais & Freres, construction of post office bldg. 
Varennes Que: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction of retaining wall. Windsor Que: Albert 
Morin, construction of federal bldg. Bayfield Ont: Looby Construction Ltd, repairs to pier. 
Cornwall Ont: John Entwistle Construction Ltd, construction of animal inspection corral 
& loading ramp. Georgetown Ont: Wilchar Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Hawkestone Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. London Ont: Modern 
Building Cleaning Services of Canada Ltd, cleaning Postal Terminal Bldg. Lucan Ont: 
Zurich Hardware & Builders’ Supplies Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Hallmark Building Cleaning Ltd, interior cleaning, Beamish Bldg; Ron Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to Langevin Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to 
certain areas, Trade & Commerce Bldg; Stanley G Brookes, installation of emergency 
lighting in certain areas, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; R & R Construction, alterations 
at 35 George St; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general alterations in certain areas, Con- 
federation Bldg (Job “A”); Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, interior cleaning of UIC 
Bldg. Portland Ont: Howard S Clark, construction of post office bldg. Sombra Ont; George 
L Dillon Construction Ltd, construction of wharf approach. Toronto Ont: Taymouth 
Industries Ltd, installation of movable metal partitions, dais & counters for Department 
of Citizenship & Immigration, Arthur Meighen Bldg. Weston Ont: Wembley Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Churchill Man: Alberta Building Co Ltd, construction 
of intake pumphouse. Lena Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of Customs High- 
way office & residence. Borden Sask: H J Tubby & Son Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Coutts Alta: Nelson’s Plumbing & Heating, installation of water & sewer services 
to staff houses. Gibsons Landing B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Halfmoon Bay B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, wharf & float repairs. Turkey Head 
(Oak Bay) B C: Midland Construction Co, repairs to retaining wall. Vancouver B C: 
John’s Window Cleaning, cleaning windows in federal bldgs. Cambridge Bay N Way ; 
Solar Construction Co Ltd, wharf construction. Yellowknife N W T: Sorensen’s Painting 
& Decorating, painting of government housing units. Whitehorse Y T: 918 Construction 


Ltd, moving of two houses. ae 
In addition, this Department awarded 38 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Chippawa Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, repair & modification of highway 
bridge across Welland River (Stage 1). St Catharines Ont: Annett Chemicals Ltd, grouting 
with chrome lignin at Locks 5 & 6, Welland Canal. 
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Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Norman Dick Ltd, completion of revised air conditioning system for 
traffic control area, Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Port aux Basques Nfld: 
Pius Sullivan & Sons Ltd, construction of deep well water supply, Loran & Decca Stations. 
Moncton N B: Abbey Landry Ltd, construction of lean-to for housing Department of 
Transport helicopters. House Harbour M I Que: Scott Wheaton Ltd, improving runway 
drainage. Mont Joli Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of transmitter bldg & 
associated work. Quebec Que: Roger Vezina, construction of garage, firehall bldg & related 
work. Clear Lake Man: Arnason Engineering Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldg & 
related work. Flin Flon Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldg. 
Thompson Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldg. Calgary 
Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of LI approach lighting, approaches 10 & 28. 
Fort McMurray Alta: Forest Construction Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg & related 
work. Fort St John B C: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of LI approach lighting 
to runway 20 & related work, Airport. Nanaimo B C: Crown Construction Co, construc- 
tion of dwelling, Entrance Island. Quesnel B C: R G Lockhart & Son Contracting Co Ltd, 


supply & installation of airport boundary fence. 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 7385) 


General Provisions—The general provi- 
sions dealing with notices, contracts, records 
and earnings statements are substantially 
the same as before. Before beginning oper- 
ations, every employer must send the Com- 
mission written notice of his plans, at the 
same time specifying the number of copies 
of the forestry order required for posting 
in his camps. 

Unless exempted, the employer must now 
send the Commission a copy of every engage- 
ment contract within 12 days from date of 
signature instead of on termination of 
employment. Also, a copy of the employee’s 
pay statement must now be forwarded to 
the Commission within 12 days after the 
employee’s departure. 


In line with former practices, the order 
again provides that an employee must be 
reimbursed for his transportation expenses 
to and from the camp (including board, 
lodging and baggage), with an employer 
being permitted to claim any sums specified 
on the hiring contract. The revised order 
also stipulates, however, that no gate toll 
may be claimed from the employee. 

The provisions respecting records and 
pay statements were amended to conform 
with the changes in the vacation and over- 
time provisions. The order also contains the 
usual provisions regarding the posting of 
orders, regulations or other documents sent 
by the Commission. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, May 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.2 per cent from 130.3 to 130.1 
between the beginning of April and May.* 
Declines in the food and clothing indexes 
offset increases in the housing, transporta- 
tion, health and personal care, and recre- 
ation and reading indexes. The tobacco 
and alcohol index was unchanged. 

The index for May 1961 was 129.0. 

The food index declined 1.0 per cent, 
from 125.8 to 124.5, as butter prices 
dropped from 70 to 58 cents per pound 
and lower prices were reported also for 
eggs, fats, chicken, and some fresh and 
canned fruits and vegetables, particularly 
cabbage. Prices were higher for beef, some 
pork, lamb, veal, apples, fresh tomatoes and 
flour. 

The housing index rose 0.4 per cent from 
134.0 to 134.5, as the shelter component 
moved to a higher level but the house- 
hold operation component was unchanged. 
In shelter, rents were unchanged but the 
home-ownership index was higher. In house- 
hold operation, lower prices for fuel and 
furniture balanced higher prices for floor 
coverings, textiles, utensils and equipment 
and household services. 


The clothing index declined 0.4 per cent, 
from 113.2 to 112.8. Somewhat higher 
prices for men’s wear and footwear were 
more than balanced by lower prices for 
women’s and children’s wear, and piece 
goods. 

The transportation index rose 0.1 per 
cent, from 140.2 to 140.4, as a result of 
price increases in both the automobile op- 
eration and local transportation compo- 
nents. In automobile operation, higher auto- 
mobile insurance premiums offset lower 
prices for new passenger cars. Higher bus 
fares moved the local transportation index. 


The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.1 per cent from 158.1 to 158.2. 
The health care component was unchanged 
but the personal care component rose as 
price increases occurred for both men’s 
haircuts and women’s hairdressing. 


The recreation and reading index moved 
from 146.6 to 147.1, an increase of 0.3 per 
cent. Prices were higher for motion pic- 
ture admissions, bicycles and toys in the 


* See Table F-1 at back of this issue. 
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recreation component. The reading com- 


ponent was unchanged. 


The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 117.9. Minor price changes for 
cigarettes and cigarette tobacco failed to 
move the tobacco index. 


Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1961) were: food 123.2, housing 132.9, 
clothing 112.4, transportation, 141.8, health 
and personal care 155.3, recreation and 
reading 146.0, tobacco and alcohol 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) be- 
tween March and April rose in nine of the 
ten regional cities.* The index for Van- 
couver remained unchanged. 


Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
Halifax and Saint John to 0.6 per cent in 
St. John’s. 


Food indexes rose in all cities, with 
increases ranging from 0.3 per cent in 
Halifax to 1.8 per cent in Winnipeg. Hous- 
ing indexes were down in three cities, up in 
four, and unchanged in the other three. 
In five cities clothing indexes were higher, 
in two lower, and in three unchanged from 
the previous month. The transportation in- 
dex rose in all cities. There were seven 
higher health and personal care indexes, 
one lower, and two unchanged. Recreation 
and reading rose in five cities and fell in 
five. The index for tobacco and alcohol was 
constant in all cities except Montreal, where 
it increased. 

This month introduces revised regional 
city indexes in which the items included 
in these indexes, and their weights, have 
been brought into line with more current 
family spending habits as recorded in the 
family expenditure survey of 1957, the 
indexes previously having been based on 
expenditure patterns in 1947-48. The re- 
vised indexes continue on the time base 
1949—100. 

The methods and techniques employed 
in revising these city indexes are identical 
to those used in revising the national con- 
sumer price index a year ago (L.G., Apr. 
1961, p. 398). A comprehensive review of 
the revision is available in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics occasional paper 62-518, 





* See Table F.-2 at back of this issue. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Index 1949=100 


























Index 1949=100 





























1957 1958 1959 
The Consumer Price Index for Canada 
(1949=1]00) Revision Based on 1957 Ex- 
penditures. 

In Table F-2 at the back of this issue, 
the all-items indexes shown for March and 
April, and the group indexes for April 
are the revised 1957-weighted indexes. These 
new indexes have been linked to, and are 
identical with the 1947-48 weighted indexes 
already published tor February 1962 (L.G., 
Apr., p. 492). For March 1962, the new 
all-items indexes are, in almost all cases, 
also identical to the 1947-48 weighted in- 
dexes already published for that month 
(L.G., May, p. 579) but some of the 
group indexes are somewhat different in 
some cities. Beginning with this issue, the 
1947-48 weighted indexes will be discon- 
tinued and the regional city indexes will be 
the 1957-weighted indexes. 

Kegional consumer price index point 
Changes between March and April were 
as follows: St. John’s +0.7 to 117.41; 
Ottawa +0.7 to 131.7; Winnipeg +-0.6 to 
128.9; Saskatoon-Regina +0.6 to 127.3; 
Edmonton-Calgary +-0.5 to 125.5; Montreal 
+0.4 to 130.5; Toronto +0.4 to 132.1; 
Halifax +0.3 to 130.0; Saint John +-0.3 
to 131.1. Vancouver remained unchanged 
ati-129°2.. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1962 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per cent 
in April to 237.4 from 237.1 in March. It 


+ On base June 1951=100. 
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TOBACCO AND ALCOHOL 





CLOTHING 



























1961 1962 1963 iB 
was 2.8 per cent above last year’s April 
index of 230.9. 

Four of the eight major group indexes 
were higher, three were lower, and the 
non-metallic minerals products group index 
was unchanged at 187.8. 

Animal products group index increased 
0.5 per cent in April to 256.2 from 255.0 
in March. The wood products group index 
also rose 0.5 per cent, to 311.7 from 310.0. 
Non-ferrous metals products group index 
rose 0.4 per cent to 188.7 from 188.0, 
and the chemical products group index 
edged up to 190.3 from 190.2. 


Decreases of 0.2 per cent or less oc- 
curred in indexes for: textile products, to 
238.7 from 239.1; iron products, to 257.1 
from 257.5; and vegetable products, to 
210.2 from 210.5. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
increased 0.6 per cent to 220.3 from 218.9 
in the three-week period ended April 19. 


The animal products index rose 1.0 per 
cent to 273.9 from 271.2, reflecting higher 
prices for hogs and calves on both eastern 
and western markets, lambs and poultry 
in the East, and cheesemilk and steers in 
the West. Prices were lower for eggs, both 
east and west, and for steers in the East. 
The field products index moved up 0.1 per 
cent to 166.7 from 166.5. Prices were 
higher for rye on both markets, barley and 
oats in the East, and hay and potatoes in 
the West; lower for potatoes and hay in the 
East. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1962 

The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.2 per cent, from 
105.0 to 105.2, between mid-March and 
mid-April. In April 1961 it was 1.3 per 
cent lower. 

In the past three months it has risen as 
much as it did in the preceding 12 months. 
For the third month in succession, the April 
index is a record high. 

The largest increase in the month—4.4 
per cent—was in prices for used cars. 
Prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, gaso- 


line and medical services also rose. Prices 
were lower for poultry, eggs, milk, fuel oil 
and home furnishings. 


British Index of Retail Prices, March 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
17, 1956=100) rose half a point, from 
117.6 to 118.1, between mid-February and 
mid-March. A year earlier it was 112.7. 

On the base Jan. 16, 1962100, it rose 
from 100.1 to 100.5. 

Food prices were up about 1 per cent, 
and charges for services increased nearly 
1 per cent. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. 


List No. 164 


Annual Reports 


1. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LaBour. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 31, 1961. [NVictoria?] Queen’s 
Printer, 1962. Pp. 95. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. 
Pp. 18. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices, 
and Weekly Rest-Day. December 1961. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 31. 


MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report for the Calendar Year ending 
December 31, 1961. Winnipeg, 1962. Pp. 
154. 


5. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ending March 
31, 1961. Fredericton [1962?]. Pp. 56. 
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6. Nova SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1961. Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 
Pp. 59. 


7. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LAB- 
our. Seventeenth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 31, 196]. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 135. 


Automation 


8. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. Techno- 
logical Changes and Their Impact on Em- 
ployment and Occupations. A Report pre- 
pared for the Special Committee of the 
Senate of Canada on Manpower and Em- 
ployment by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1961. Pp. 35. 

Included in the Proceedings of the Senate 
Special Committee on Manpower and Em- 
ployment. Pt. 6 p. 329-351. 

9. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Steelworkers and Automation. [Pittsburgh, 
19617). Pp. 15! 


Civil Service 


10. Civic SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Fifty-ninth Annual Report, 1961. London, 
1962. Pp. 104. 


11. Hart, WILSON R. Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Federal Civil Service; a Study 
of Labor-Management Relations in United 
States Government Employment. [1st ed.]. 
New York, Harper, 1961. Pp. 302. 


Presents the arguments of critics and de- 
fenders of the U.S. Government’s traditional 
position on labour-management relations. In- 
cludes information on collective bargaining in 
private industry; the policies and experiences 
ot tederal and non-federal government agencies 
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that have introduced elements of collective 
bargaining; proposed legislation in the field 
of compulsory arbitration, etc. 


Conferences 


12. CONFERENCE OF [EUROPEAN STATIS- 
TICIANS. 9th, Geneva, 1961. Report of the 
9th Plenary Session, 10-14 July 1961. 
Geneva, United Nations, 1961. Pp. 28, 2. 


13. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CANA- 
DIAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Pro- 
ceedings, 37th Meeting, 8, 9, 10 June 1961, 
McGill University. Ottawa, Canadian Uni- 
versities Foundation [19627]. Pp. 138. 


14. WorxsHop [ON] PRACTICE OF SOCIAL 
WorK IN REHABILITATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
CuicaGco, 1960. Proceedings. Chicago, School 
of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicazo..119617). “Pp. 1359: 

Workshop held June 20-26, 1960. Co-spon- 
sored by the School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, and the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. 


Economic Conditions 


15. DeutTcH, JoHN J., Ed. The Canadian 
Economy: Selected Readings. (Edited by] 
John J. Deutsch [and others]. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1961. Pp. 549. 

Intended as an aid in the teaching of 
economic principles in Canadian universities 
and colleges. 

16. STUDY CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 1ST, BELLAGIO, 
IraLy, 1960. Regional Economic Planning; 
Techniques of Analysis for Less Developed 
Areas. Papers and Proceedings of the First 
Study Conference on Problems of Economic 
Development organized by the European 
Productivity Agency. Bellagio, Italy, June 
19-July 1, 1960. Edited by Walter Isard 
Land] John H. Cumberland. Paris, European 
Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1961. 
Pp. 450. 


17. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SociAL AFFAIRS. World 
Economic Survey, 1960. New York, 1961. 
PpA234. 


18. U.S. ConGress. JomInT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. January 1962 Economic Re- 
port of the President. Hearings before the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of 
the United States, 87th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, pursuant to Sec. 5 (a) of Public Law 
304 (79th Congress). Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 845, 


19. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. Business 
Statistics, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pho. 
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Education 


20. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH. 2ND, MACDONALD COL- 
LEGE, 1961. Second Canadian Conference 
on Educational Research, Macdonald Col- 
lege. Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue, June 8, 9, and 
10, 1961. C. P. Collins, Ed. Toronto, Ca- 
nadian Education Association, 1961. Pp. 90. 

Conference sponsored jointly by the Cana- 
dian Council for Research in Education and 
the Canadian Education Association. 

21. COLLINS, CeciL P., Ed. Research in 
Education. Ottawa, Canadian Conference 
on Education, 1961. Pp. 53. 

Six men in the field of education in Canada 


discuss the need for educational research in 
this country. 


Employment Management 


22. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Sickness 
and Accident Provisions in Canadian Indus- 
tries. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 29. 

Provides information about sickness and ac- 
cident benefit plans and paid sick leave plans. 

23. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Yer- 
mination of Employment (Dismissal and 
Lay-off. Seventh item on the agenda. Ge- 
neva, 1961-1962. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 7(1)-(2) Interna- 


tional Labour Conference. 46th Session, Gen- 
eva, 1962 


Part 1 contains a review of national law 
and practice with respect to termination of 
employment as well as a questionnaire to be 
completed by member governments. Part 2 
contains replies from 68 member governments 
and proposed conclusions based on the replies. 

24. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Employer Expenditures for Selected Sup- 
plementary Remuneration Practices for Pro- 
duction Workers in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 
124. 


Human Relations 


25. BAKKE, EDWARD WIGHT. The Human 
Resources Function. Urbana, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, 1961. Pp. 14. 

The author defines the human _ resources 
function as “the function which is related to 
the understanding, maintenance, development, 
effective employment, and integration of the 
potential in the resource ‘people’.” 


26. RICHARDSON, FREDERICK LEOPOLD 
WILLIAM. Talk, Work, and Action. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Society for Applied Anthropology, 
1961. Pp. 96. 

The author, an applied anthropologist, 
studied a work group in a factory to observe 
the effect of the work environment on the 
individual members of the group. He shows 
that sufficient stress can cause individuals to 
suffer physical and mental ill health. 
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Labour Organization 


27. CONFEDERATION Des SyNDICATS Na- 
TIONAUX. Congrés spécial, Québec, P.Q., 
1961. Quebec [19627]. Pp. 200. 

The Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux 
was formerly known as the Confédération des 
Travailleurs catholiques du Canada. 

28. GEIJER, ARNE. The Function of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Urbana, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
1960. Pp. 8. 

The author is president of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

29. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
(CLC). Report of Proceedings, Fifth An- 
nual Convention, Windsor, Ontario, No- 
vember 6, 7, 8, 1961. Toronto [19627]. Pp. 
70. 


30. DERBER, MILTON. Industrial Home- 
work: An Old Problem Lingers On. Ur- 
bana, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, 1959. Pp. 
11. 

The author points out that as long as in- 
dustrial homework “. . .is carried on in con- 
formity with legal standards of wages, hours, 
health and working conditions, and therefore 
cannot be said to represent an unfair threat 
to factory enterprise or to the public health, 
it would qualify as legitimate work.” 


31. GEYSEN, RAYMOND. Jurisprudence du 
travail (1956-1960) avec notes critiques. 
Bruxelles, F. Larcier, 1961. Pp. 401. 

Text in Flemish and French. A review of 
Belgian labour legislation. 

32. KNOELLINGER, CARL ERIK. Labor in 
Finland. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 300. 

Examines the Finnish labour market, indus- 
trial relations and labour unions, employers’ 
associations, collective bargaining, etc. 

33. NEWCOMB, RoBEerRT. The Manage- 
ment Consultant looks at the Labor Press, 
by Robert Newcomb and Marg. Sammons. 
Urbana, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, 1960. Pp. 
8. 


The two speakers are partners in Newcomb 
and Sammons, management and public rela- 
tions consultants, Chicago. They make some 
suggestions about selling a communications 
program in a plant. 


34, ONTARIO FFARMER-LABOUR CONFER- 
ENCE. 3RD, PorT ELGIN, 1961. Report. 
Toronto, Ontario Federation of Labour 
[19627]. Pp. 45. 


Conference held June 17 and 18 1961, and 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture, Ontario Farmers’ Union, and the 
Ontario Federation of Labour. 
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Management 


35. BALDAMUuS, W. Efficiency and Effort; 
an Analysis of Industrial Administration. 
London, Tavistock Publications 1961. Pp. 
139. 

_Examines the human factor in labour effi- 
ciency 

36. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Division Financial Executives, by 
Carl G. Baumes. New York, 1961. Pp. 
[61]. 

“This report, which is based on the ex- 
periences of 123 divisionalized manufacturing 
companies. . .shows the prevailing assignments 
of responsibility between division and head- 


quarters financial departments for 34 financial 
functions.” 


Older Workers 


37. HERON, ALASTAIR. Ageing and the 
Semi-Skilled: a Survey in Manufacturing 
Industry on Merseyside, by Alastair Heron 
and Sheila M. Chown, assisted by M. S. 
Featherstone and Catherine M. Cunning- 
ham. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. 59. 

Deals with the status, performance well- 
being and prospects of male _ semi-skilled 
workers over 40 years of age. The authors feel 
that the employing firm should minimize the 
various stresses placed on the employee dur- 
ing a period of about 20 years before he retires. 

38. HUNTER, Wooprow WILSON. Older 
People tell Their Story; Report of a Sur- 
vey of the Needs of Older People under- 
taken in Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
Recommendations for Community Action 
developed by a local Forum on Aging, by 
Woodrow W. Hunter and Helen Maurice. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Insti- 
tute for Human Adjustment, Division of 
Gerontology, 1953. Pp. 99. 

A survey was undertaken among older 
people in Grand Rapids to see what they 
felt to be their problems and how these prob- 
lems could be overcome. 


39, WERMEL, MICHAEL THEODORE. Re- 
tirement Preparation Programs; a Study of 
Company Responsibilities, by Michael T. 
Wermel and Geraldine M. Biedeman. Pasa- 
dena, Benefits and Insurance Research 
Centre, Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1961. Pp. 
194. 

Partial Contents: Concern about Adjust- 
ment to Retirement. Governmental Activities. 
The Role of Voluntary Organizations in the 
Community. The Place of Educational Insti- 
tutions. The Work of Labour Organizations. 
The Role of the Company. A Survey of Com- 
pany Retirement Preparation Programs. Prev- 
alence of Retirement Preparation Programs. 
Retirement Adjustment Problems—Manage- 
ment’s Responsibility? Ways of helping Em- 
ployees plan for Retirement. Company Prac- 
tices in Retirement Preparation. Retirement 
Preparation as an Employee Service. 
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Pensions 

40. NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED. 
A Study of Canadian Pension Plans. 2d 
ed. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 177. 

Reviews 157 plans in 66 industries. Pro- 
vides information on funding medium, eligibil- 
ity, retirement age, employee contribution, pen- 
sion formula and benefits prior to normal 
retirement. 

41. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. Welfare and 
Pension Plan Amendments of 1961; Report 
to accompany H.R. 8723. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 35. 

The U.S. Congressional House Committee 
on Education and Labor considered a bill to 
amend the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act of 1958 with respect to the method 
of enforcement and to provide certain addi- 
tional sanctions, etc. 


Productivity 


42. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. 
Productivity, Men and Methods. Papers 
given at the 1960 Production Exhibition, 
London. London [19617]. 8 parts. 


Contents: 1. Computers and _ production 
control. 2. Fitting the job to the worker. 3. 
Work study and industrial engineering. 4. Va- 
riety reduction. 5. Quality control. 6. Com- 
munications in industry. 7. Training of super- 
visors. 8. Organizing for cost reduction. 


43. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Technological Change and Productivity in 
Bituminous Coal Industry 1920-60. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 136. 


Large-scale mechanization has led to a 
substantial increase in productivity which in 
turn has provided the basis for higher wages 
and greater benefits for workers in the industry. 
At the same time, mechanization has brought 
about the displacement of thousands of mine 
workers, resulting in economic hardship for 
their families and communities. 


Wages and Hours 


44. ROBERTSON, DONALD J. The Econom- 
ics of Wages and the Distribution of In- 
come. London, Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 242. 

Designed as a textbook for British readers. 
Examines wage payment systems, wage deter- 
mination, differentials, wage policy in depres- 
sion and inflation, etc. 

45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Escalator Clauses from Selected Collective 
Bargaining Agreements, May 1961. Wash- 
ington, 1961. Pp. 17. 

Deals with “Cost of Living Allowance” 
clauses in nine different collective agreements. 

46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wages and Related Benefits, 82 Labor 
Markets, 1960-61: Occupational Earnings; 
Supplementary Practices; Labor-Manage- 
ment Agreement Coverage. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 136. 


Summarizes the information issued in 82 
separate parts under the general heading: 
Occupational wage survey. 
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Youth—Employment 


47. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT COUNCIL. Interim Report 
on the Employment and Training of Young 
People, April 1959-October 1961. London, 
HMSO, 1961. Pp. [21]. 


48. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. Youth Employ- 
ment Opportunities Act of 1961. Hearings 
before the General Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, First Session, on H.R.7536, a 
Bill to authorize Pilot Training and Employ- 
ment Programs for Youth including On- 
the-Job and Other Appropriate Training, 
Local Public Service Programs, and Con- 
servation Programs ...Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 547. 


Hearings held June 14-July 6, 1961. 


49. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Youth 
Employment Act: Youth Conservation 
Corps. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower of _ the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, First Session on S.404 and S.2036, 
Bills relating to the Training and Employ- 
ment of the Nation’s Youth, and for Other 
Purposes. . .Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 
415. 

Hearings held June 12-23, 1961. The two 
bills under consideration were S.404, “a Bill 
to authorize the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful out- 
door training and employment for young men 
and to advance the conservation, development, 
and management of national resources of tim- 
ber, soil, and range, and of recreational areas”; 
and §.2036, “a Bill to authorize pilot training 
and employment programs for youth including 
on-the-job and other appropriate training, local 
public service programs, and_ conservation 
programs.” 


Miscellaneous 


50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Engine- 
ering and Scientific Manpower Resources in 
Canada: Their Employment, Earnings, and 
Salary Rates, 1960-61. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 63. 


51. CONFERENCE ON DaTA SYSTEMS 
LANGUAGES. SHORT RANGE TASK FORCE. 
COBOL; Report to Conference on Data 
Systems Languages, including Revised 
Specifications for a Common Business 
Oriented Language (COBOL) for pro- 
gramming Electronic Digital Computers. 
Washington, Dept. of Defense, 1961. 1 
volume (various pagings). 

“The use of COBOL for programming ‘busi- 


ness type data processing problems’ on com- 
puters is expected to assist materially in effec- 
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tive and economical utilization of electronic 
digital computers by reducing the time and cost 
of programming efforts.” 

52. ESTALL, ROBERT CHARLES. Industrial 
Activity and Economic Geography; a Study 
of the Forces behind the Geographical Lo- 
cation of Productive Activity in Manufac- 
turing Industry, by R. C. Estall and R. 
Ogilvie Buchanan. London, Hutchinson 
University Library, 1961. Pp. 232. 

Examines the question of industrial location 
and uses three specific industries—iron and 
steel, automobile manufacture, and oil refining 
—as examples. 

53. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
hibition of the Sale, Hire and Use of In- 
adequately. Guarded Machinery. Sixth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1961-1962. 2 
volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6(1)-(2) Interna- 


tional Labour Conference. 46th Session, Gen- 
eva, 1962. 


Part 1 contains a review of law and prac- 
tice in various countries and a questionnaire 
regarding the preparation of one or more 
international instruments on this subject. Part 2 
contains replies from 77 countries and pro- 
posed conclusions based on the replies. 


54. KUZNETS, SIMON SMITH. Capital in 
the American Economy; its Formation and 
Financing, by Simon Kuznets, assisted by 
Elizabeth Jenks. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. 664. 

“Summarizes major trends in real capital 
formation and financing, and the factors that 
determined the trends.” 


55. LONDON, ONT. UNIVERSITY OF WEST- 
ERN ONTARIO. FACULTY OF LAW. Current 
Law and Social Problems. Vol. 2. Editor: 


R. St. J. Macdonald. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1961. Pp. 261. 


Contains articles on criminal law, law and 
morals, current problems in international law, 
foreign investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, etc. 


56. MODIGLIANI, FRANCO. The Role of 
Anticipations and Plans in Economic Be- 
havior and Their Use in Economic Analysis 
and Forecasting, by Franco Modigliani and 
Kalman J. Cohen. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, 1961, Pp. 166. 


57. SMITH, Oscar S. Changing Industrial 
Relations Problems in Atomic Energy. 
Urbana, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, 1959. Pp. 
1S: 


The _author is director of the Office of 
Industrial Relations of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


58. U.S. CoNGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Emer- 
gency Employment Acceleration Act. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-seventh Congress, First 
Session on §.986, a Bill to assist in the Re- 
duction of Unemployment through the Ac- 
celeration of Capital Expenditure Programs 
of State and Local Public Bodies. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1961. Pp. 235. 

Hearings held May 17-June 12, 1961. 

59. Woopwarpb, (SIR) LLEWELLYN. 
British Foreign Policy in the Second World 
War. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 592. 


This is one of the books in the series of 
official histories of the Second World War 
published by the British Government. 





Women’s Bureau Issues Bulletin for Older Women Seeking Work 


Helpful information for older women 
who are planning to go to work, either for 
the first time or after a period of absence 
from it, is contained in a new bulletin just 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, entitled Job Train- 
ing for the Mature Woman Entering or 
Re-entering the Labour Force. 

The bulletin, which may be obtained 
from the Women’s Bureau, gives informa- 
tion on how a woman may set about pre- 


paring herself for employment and on the 
various kinds of training that are available. 

After giving some general information 
about training, the pamphlet goes on to 
describe the training possibilities for 18 
particular occupations. There is a brief 
description of the duties of each occupa- 
tion, the qualifications that are required, 
and the courses of training available. 

Sources of further information on training 
are also given. 


——— 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force....... 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings...... 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics............ 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-i—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











Atlantic 5 Prairie British 

das Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
The Labour Norce 2-2... ee ae ee 6,590 601 1,830 2,394 1,168 597 
Meni. cciaca gece « date goatee 4,819 456 1,354 1,715 853 441 
WOMEN ia. 2+-antaais eaainedeenen ern 1,771 145 476 679 315 156 
410 VeRTS x52 sais metastnes ie cee 598 68 193 178 116 43 
2024 years Mh Pssst Mer et . pee 844 85 273 275 146 65 
20 AL VORTS). oc cttn Venues shee ook 2,980 248 841 1,109 507 275 
45-64 Vesta inc tes j Sheets 1,941 175 477 744 350 195 
Gd#venrsiand Over... ec scee Fon eich 227 25 46 88 49 19 
Employveds..pactous. . #2 2st kas oe 6,254 534 1,716 2,313 1,132 559 
Meira tei, lea R tek a ee ea 4,534 394 1,253 1, 653 823 411 
Womens. 20. sce hte eee 1,720 140 463 660 309 148 
Agriculture Re ee ee ee 681 52 134 160 310 25 
Non-aericiltures...).2.0 eee 5,573 482 1,582 2,153 822 534 
PAA WOUKCIS.. ep csake orig cescdh cndeekes 5, 086 427 1, 438 1, 982 760 479 
Merit ds $5.59... R00. Gas. Lee 3,543 301 1,007 1,383 507 345 
WOMEN acca s deve ccteartiot cee eme 1,543 126 431 599 253 134 
Uneinployed 65 4 s4e%na. ss ok See 336 67 114 81 36 38 
MOH ics csei ete er eel eee 285 62 101 62 30 30 
WOMEN? Ho. Sees hee ee 51 * 13 19 ~ ~ 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,604 631 1,658 1,870 913 532 
MON ects sites sc oa eee eee 1,244 158 367 387 201 131 
Women eiyoric.. 54. sehen eae 4,360 473 1,291 1, 483 712 401 


ee | Deer a erie ee 


* Less than 10,000 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1962, 
CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
ae Total si Men Women sass gi 


persons | Married Other Married Other Pore 


Population 14 years of age and over @)...... 12,194 1,807 3,579 940 3,643 911 1,314 
Labour forceweent. i cttitiees sists ssc egaas 6,590 598 3,460 832 840 633 227 
Himployedst sc AURRM. «jeccsc. aaees. 6,254 536 3,307 753 824 616 218 
PUnermployeder aic.5 cc1s.s s:cls.5,.s..s/cie, 00 36013 336 62 153 79 16 17 bd 
INotpinilaboursorce ss cenit 1. +s chitele el e'< 5, 604 1,209 119 108 2,803 278 1,087 
IPArticipatiOne raves). ace terete ce Gael fates 
1962, May 19... . 0900.4. .0- cree aweeee 54.0 BBall 96.7 88.5 23.1 69.5 ee 
Taleo tot eter. ce at cs emtere eters 53.3 31.8 96.1 85.1 22.8 69.9 16.9 
Unemployment rate @)7 02... o...-.45-4-- 6 
1962, May 19.) .....2.0.seesseeseceres 5.1 10.4 4,4 9.5 1.9 wal a 
PATI DU ereeeines afowweiiearncts ss 7.5 12.6 7.1 14.2 2.5 3.0 5.9 


ccc SETI yETD Sanne 


@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


®) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MAY 159, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: DBS Labour Force Survey 


— May April May 
1962 1962 1961 

Se eee ay, pu eee BES Pe PE eek er ee ee ee 
Total UneMDlOVO, <.s dec sc svc vec ccvies scones den ceweeeccnenscnsse sane ssrececes 336 485 457 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS.........0:eeseeee cece reece cee er ene eeeees 12 28 18 
Without work and seeking Work............s02sseceecee cesses ceeeererennes 324 457 439 
Seeking full-time Work...........ccccccecceeeeccerseeeeeseeceeceeeeers 307 440 416 
Seeking part-time Work............:2ceeeeseeeeee esse ees eeee ee eeeeees 17 17 23 
Seeking under 1 month............eceeecescseeececensecneseerereercess 62 71 70 
Seeking 1-3 months...........c.cccccec erence reese teeeee ea eeceeeeceeees 93 145 120 
Seeking 4-6 months...........csceceeee eee cece e see eer scene eceeeeer eens 88 154 141 
Seeking more than 6 months.............seeee cess eereeeec ee creceeeees 81 87 108 


pe 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Total Quarterly Totals® 
oe FN ee es ee ee ee ee — : 
Trans- Finance | Supple- 











Year and portation, Fane 
Month ats Manu- Storage Construc-| Public Ee RIL oe steele SPT Urats 
Mining facturing and _ Forestry tion utilities | Trade hnclndia g rs (3) 
Shee ay ment) | income 
1957—Total....| 535 4, 838 1,661 336 Toll 2h 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....} 527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 2,360 4,303 (2d 16, 521 
1959—Total....} 552 5, 096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 17, 463 
1960—Total....| 551 5,188 1,806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 18,119 
1961—Total....} 545 5, 348 1, 862 285 1,225 356 2.737 5,475 827 18, 884 
1961— 
March....... 44.5 426.4 Le eT ean Becta tote crs Rese all eal Sone Oe ee | nae ae 8 seh | ee ae 1,482.3 
AD Tiin eee 43.2 430.9 ee allt cms eters heat pte epee Bemad ee click et ens | eee | et 1,508.8 
Mayieeta. 45.6 441.8 153.8 62.4 302.5 88.8 678.6 1,376.1 205.6 | 1,563.9 
JUNG eee 46.3 457.5 I I est badeet att oral ghee Arce el jie: eer erses ecole gcc rene none fre tiyret rage 1,629.4 
July sae ee 46.2 451.2 LOG Osa oes oe cece ol aes cen tee ed Sill ts en ey A | PiGlowe 
August... 46.2 459.3 162.2 75.4 373.8 91.9 690.3 17370. 210.2 | 1,629.9 
September...| 46.3 464.6 162.05 |o. 5. c22h...1 SOO. SRR, ad de Steere 9 he Bao la aaa 1,657.7 
October...... 46.3 463.0 Es) a nem Cee) [ioe ceria Pio ee eal eet ee re 8 1,644.9 
November...| 46.2 | 458.8 158.1 85.1 SIl.5 89.9 (12,2 HG AE ans} 211.9 | 1,625.1 
December....} 45.5 451.3 DOD Al chsccpenee tes Revcrallt sos wie cess Tl epee epee tote Tees SHE meee | ea 1,585.8 
1962— 
January...... 45.8 450.7 LOL, esl eae aR eee fins en Sanita cree Saal bes cenerets clo eee 1,565.7 
February*....| 45.2 455.9 152.1 68.2 254.9 89.7 687.4 1,422.1 Pet Sk asy hiss 
3 460.7 UY aia Nag een aor ea Ao Seal OU ee On ee Te a , 588.8 


Marchf...... | 45. 


“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
®) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
t Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are’ based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at March 1962 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,745,520. Tables C-4 and 
C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to 
wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C=1 to C=3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Peete Index Numbers 
es l be 
. oe (1949-100) Average (1949-100) pees 
car and Mont eed Sores | Wake 
Employ- eee and Employ- oe and 
ment eri Salaries ment be se Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LOE RR a POLO ce ctaleg totes te ates salle 3 122.6 158. 1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
LOD SRR serie eke seek oe ccaasne 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
ODO pert tsar mieten steele Guveates wins 119.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 172.6 75.84 
LOGO SR re Pere och fe debe Grete Bees 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OG lee ereenremeere cts, Wirate wan sie ee ftEn es 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961 
INiaro hie eee te dian Siete said cleo ss Tit D 180.7 77.64 104.9 182.8 80.36 
Sa Og UG hein, o oto aw ae Geer annette 112.6 181.8 78.12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
Mie vee niacin its Ate tials denies. es ag SOT 117.2 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
ARPES Ye se 0 Giteo eee Ott Coton Coe Een one 12153 182.8 78.55 111.2 184.6 SiSh7 
uly See cemcnie cece cscts fares Si siete 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
PNTISUS Lena ieee earths Reberotcha aim emacs 123.9 182.2 78.27 iiss 182.9 80.42 
Septemben eee sobieards dics once eee 123.00 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
CEO DER ae eis ake es egos ees 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79 
INowverl Der saatnadeic des dates oes clears ce 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
Mecembentieen <4aakergsctsvma meas 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
TRIS GV eee eetoae or ork dicks bad dae Haga. 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
Mebriaryareeincuiadstr cen tase, peers 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Mar Chilterns eet licls dieses eons: 115.2 186.9 80.29 109.7 189.2 83.17 


@) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, MARCH, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers End Salarice ela (Dollare 











Area bane ee SOO Sena ere Bee Fal eae 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newifourdland--..... chietete cts etc e omneT 113.4 116.8 106.7 74.15 72.86 70.23 
Prince: Hdward Usland:..c-se7es« cote ee eee cers 112.0 106.2 108.9 59.53 60.74 58.98 
NovarScotias... se ee sencs cieeies er ee rata oe 7.9 88.6 84.4 65.94 65.16 62.26 
New. Brinswick, cc cass coccee coot econo eee 97.3 99.8 95.9 67.62 67.78 64.64 
Quebeo. 5b. ee et ans ag eee ale pee eer 114.6 115.2 110.0 77.87 77.68 75.16 
Ontario, on coals ssl ea tee Dates seen cen 118.0 117.1 113.7 83.17 82.96 80.45 
Manitoba tere. co eae conte ec one ee ets ee 105.6 104.8 103.4 74.96 75.03 72.59 
Saskatchewaner.. ascccs crew cle rece eee ome cw ee teers 113.0 112.1 112.9 75.58 75.78 73.29 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)......... 148.3 147.6 143.2 81.67 82.30 79.11 
British Columbia (including Yukon)............... 110.1 108.1 107.5 87.18 87.62 84.83 
Canada ici hci seisaas oe ee 115.1 114.7 111.1 80.33 80.21 77.64 
Urban areas 

Stoolin's sf. ste mete eee eee eee 121.3 126.3 116.0 59.57 60.10 56. 82 
Sydneyey eee ey ort ste ee ee eer 64.6 71.6 68.8 78.27 76.03 68.98 
Big ifsc OAR ee ene ee = oe ee een ere eee aie ee 126.5 124.7 115.6 67.96 66.87 64.34 
Moncton? <5 60 cree ote eee eee Pee eee 101.4 100.9 97.9 62.15 61.77 60.56 
Sang TOM Me rence cee sek eee ee eee ee 119.6 117.2 1b ez 67.32 66.15 62.54 
Chicontimi—Jonquiere as. oe eee ee 100.3 99.8 104.2 95.93 96.86 95.19 
QuUeDEC =. cle lee lire oe ce nae oer ee eee ez 112.4 105.4 68.15 67.67 65.36 
Sherbrooke 105.3 104.0 97.7 66.38 66.97 63.09 
Shawinigan 100.1 99.3 101.4 87.79 86.99 84.82 
SD DTCGAR VERS sae pests wie hoe erotic ee tea Ee 108.4 107.3 102.4 74.51 C2280 69.91 
Drummond villet os. ce sae eo cee eee 58.4 80.3 74.7 66.18 63.99 63.76 
Montreal io 0 tnctosssietee mes eae ieee ae Serene 124.2 122.8 118.9 79.24 79.23 76.49 
Ottawa== Hall oie ice cstenters nance oreo merceerer re 128.0 126.2 119.0 74.71 74.85 71.58 
Kingston 28 gon cocina ce ne te eee 111.9 111.6 1s 77.92 76.58 76.75 
Peterboroughiric0 os cater ee eee ee 92.8 91.5 87.3 89.58 88.99 84.73 
Oshawa cee Slices tieds oe tec ee Te ne 181.4 179.8 168.9 96.66 101.30 89.21 
DOLODGO}s cs Jae Rees ce pee eek a ee ee ee 133.0 131.8 126.9 83.72 83.14 81.23 
Pla iltom.2 Bove eras. cers to ea ia eee 109.0 108.3 104.4 89.56 89.05 85.96 
Bt. Catharines >.< ecudoa cee erases ete eee 109.1 107.5 105.7 93.20 91.52 87.72 
Nis gara.l alls sc ceciareotanss oes voce correc eee 92.2 90.5. 90.0 84.06 84.56 83.03 
Brantiord: aha ete oe ee oe ee 78.8 77.6 80.9 75.62 74.49 74.40 
Guelpliv Sian. ccckeeciees cone Seen eee 118.4 117.7 115.1 73.94 74.20 Wieos: 
Galt i See eae Ree ee er eee 109.0 108.6 105.9 72.66 72.19 69.88 
Kitchener... es eee es oe ee ee 124.7 122.6 114.9 75.44 74.21 72.68 
Budbury: 26s soceene cee a ee eee 142.2 142.2 146.6 92.02 92.23 91.28 
87.4 87.1 91.3 73.64 73.19 71.02 
131.0 130.8 122.9 76.25 75.42 73.87 
126.4 124.5 121.1 103.46 103.93 102.87 
64.1 64.0 72.6 89.19 88.03 87.32 
139.3 135.8 128.8 101.13 99.61 97.93 
93.9 95.6 95.1 80.56 79.34 eo 
106.1 105.4 105.7 71.92 71.55 69.77 
R 128.4 127.6 125.8 75.95 75.55 (oak 
129.4 12we3 129.9 70.22 70.55 69.80 
189.1 187.6 174.8 75.95 76.24 (enol 
Calgary. 87 sede eee ee eee 171.6 169.6 166.1 79.75 79.91 75.20 
WanCouver (3.4. co. vmuce cen woe ee eee 110.0 107.9 108.0 85.23 85.71 83.56 
Victoria Se srg foe sot Sole Pe eee. 112.4 109.4 107.5 79.08 80.03 76.91 

a eae a rr ee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, MARCH, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 











Average Weekly Wages 
aes and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Mar Feb Mar Mar Feb Mar 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ 
MEDINA Rep ore oe aise eros orgie aie sierein ci RAPS 113.7 113.7 113.0 98.87 98.65 95.88 
IMetalGrminin creer crest cicusis ceicclecioneea ae ccs occ nie cee 129.1 127.3 130.3 98.97 98.91 98.47 
(Colle ncttec Sear ea ene See ae ee 68.2 68.3 70.2 81.58 81.23 79.44 
Ope rsme bal mee rece cictt Surin hci Gone eee rn 185.6 182.0 186.3 104.91 105.08 105.15 
ATE Bho ccc cutie GUO AEDS Beto RIES ee er een ees 83.9 88.4 82.7 103.95 103.23 94.22 
(Con leer ints ones elisace renin s delesoaere mee eae 34.1 39.6 34.8 75.75 72.58 62.33 
Oillancdinaturalivass. 4: dooce: sa deceit sek 297.2 297.5 289.0 117.83 120.70 110.73 
IN(OTSONO RAL as ¢ scdimadiaee One ae Re aertoe Bemee eaters ae 131.1 126.4 123.5 88.98 88.18 86.75 
Mantifacturins sere. 6 gehen sss deadateees cose 109.6 108.9 104.9 83.21 82.74 80.36 
Mura blerrood sheen crtisteeaatccas dashing sees oc fiee2 112.0 107.0 89.63 89.23 86.18 
None ura blew OOdSa.ce te ates aces eerie en aie 106.5 106.3 103.2 77.49 77.01 75.30 
WMOOGMANGIDE VELA CES tra. cet anis tices tae cesta heck c 105.1 103.9 102.7 74.02 73.45 72.99 
IMeatimrod ClsMere meres. Athi esses eee sete WAS 127.9 127.6 82.69 81.13 83.30 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... (ded 77.6 70.5 68.48 69.75 67.31 
Grain lleproductsh 8:2 quateacns aceeu seas cece: 98.3 97.3 98.6 79.56 79.22 77.43 
Bread and other bakery products................ 109.0 107.9 108.2 67.77 67.71 67.03 
Distiledtand maltiiquors.......62s222-+ eee. + ee 92.4 91.5 94.7 100.65 99.68 98.30 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................0-- 109.1 114.1 90.3 73.30 72.20 74.47 
afl LOSI THO UNO oso a antoaocade ome coun aa Ooo oode 101.5 100.8 94.0 85.81 85. 82 81.39 
Ween GMereprOochuCtse teem tet eet cttleerada sos ss siscngss es 90.2 90.9 87.6 56.47 56.75 53.90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 97.7 98.7 95.3 54,29 54.59 51.39 
Textile products (except clothing). . eae arintcce 77.9 80.6 76.4 66.47 65.75 64.14 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.. Sars Shahi ee (haa 74.9 69.6 63.79 63.48 60.58 
Wioollent coos mpen irc era cece es Revea soi crea 58.7 59.6 59.1 62.43 61.19 60.46 
Synthetic textilesiand silks (acces sie. cece. on 78.5 89.3 81.8 72.89 71.03 (Ag SD 
Glotmnen(hextil rand fury) ese cece ctelelellsrecst= eleleretare 93.6 93.0 91.0 52.72 52.30 50.42 
IMGIStClOL MIN Ge Rea ee A eieras cece ait neki cise ee 95.4 94.8 91.5 51.48 51.09 50.24 
Womenisiclotboingenswenssca senna cena mates 103.9 103.7 102.7 54,29 54.53 51.88 
TRGTOK NTO TEC ence Siac Ge OIG ORO a eC Oe ERC a 73.6 73.4 Ua blvar 51.56 48.88 
Woodiproducts serene aot a soe ees ne heater 102.7 101.8 96.2 71.69 71,22 69.37 
Senge cinel jo emieayeroomv NG Coop aon ocacdocs oun Sogead 103.9 103.1 97.0 74.18 73.56 72.18 
TAUB AUG RIAD. doichdee den aeeorcee eae eee Oe acces 111.4 110.9 104.8 68.66 68.45 65.60 
Other wood produetse.cse seve se aes cicie etait le 79.2 77.8 ONG 63.79 63.51 62.06 
IEDR DHOCINCUS .cocgo0o de Boo odedaodcousoBUeUOEmac 121.0 120.7 118.6 96.78 96.52 94,17 
Bulga eaiclena pe rer ll see egeterecrar eversesyorsterarere cyorerercre r= 120.3 120.3 119.4 104. 46 104. 43 102.05 
Other papen PLO UCuSE eer emer iite cleleilslstee oeaiee 122.5 121.6 116.7 79.04 78.09 75.27 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 126.2 125et 123.5 90.63 89. 54 86.99 
ironsamcvs tee procductses+ cc os ce ae se cls ose clea se 104.8 103.4 100.8 94,47 93.74 90.90 
Agricultural implements.................-+00-s-- 63.8 62.1 69.2 96.69 97.80 92.94 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 146.9 147.3 145.7 95.50 94.06 93.60 
ElarawarelanGstOolsemere esate cies sce 104.5 102.9 97.3 83.47 82.54 80.65 
Heating and cooking appliances................-+- 98.0 97.6 88.6 80.86 80.20 78.87 
(POnSCASUIN GS anes ieee eeeiet eter ere naomi ge 92.1 90.3 89.1 91.22 90.35 84.40 
Machinery, TCLS EEL, er eine aise See ete see 121.5 119.8 111.5 91.05 89.80 88.02 
(Brinmaia cypinonrancaSbeelo seer cielo sale sitelets sete oe Bess 117.3 112.4 107.87 107.90 105.07 
Sheotmmetal procucus: sss teeeeet «irre celery ole clare 105.9 104.0 100.2 92.54 90.79 89.00 
Wireand wire products....22..6-..2.-.+eeets ose 110.1 109.7 106.7 93.63 93.31 90.76 
Transportation equipment, ..2......2-...s+.+----5- 110.2 108.7 104.8 95.80 95.68 90.12 
IAAECrat than PALLS sees seme adie s 2 see beets 262.8 265.5 259.8 96.62 97.32 96.44 
Mla eOe WAGES .Scosocautodvod enc ooun comuncsOss 101.0 99.6 103.7 111.82 112.98 99.44 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........---- 110.6 108.7 101.7 95.63 92.99 88.76 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 56.1 55.3 bond 84.36 84.95 79.47 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........0.-2.+-+.+0- 146.1 139.7 120.4 87.20 86.04 79.76 
Noneterrous metaliprOducts ses csn. cide: -/terae elie 122.7 2m 122.6 93.72 93.37 91.87 
AMIN PrOdUCtSi a... .\clacl- leis + mies «le = +l 135.2 132.0 134.0 91.91 91.09 89.69 
Brass and copper products..............+++20:+0- 103.8 102.8 99.4 90.22 89.03 85.31 
Simenting en Cleve tmnt oi yem epee teeter -feterercle etererele etetererst- 136.8 137.4 142.7 101.81 102.03 99.78 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............-+-- 143.0 142.1 126.8 89.71 89.57 86.95 
Heavy electrical machinery..............++--+++- 103.4 102.5 95.9 96.84 96.34 93.99 
Telecommunication equipment...........--+++-- 259.4 257.9 208.9 87.74 87.70 87.56 
Non-metallic mineral products............--+++++: 137.3 134.5 124.9 87.21 87.07 83 14 
(Glan ROGUE), .nnnonc no soe sor ndeapome ac oncHaneod 82.5 79.6 75.3 79.10 77.87 76.97 
Glass and glass products..........+++++e+-++e0e 156.6 161.5 145.9 84.97 84.18 80.83 
Products of petroleum and coal...........---+-+++-- NeVlae 137.6 134.4 119.45 119.54 117,24 
Petroleum refining and products...........-+---- 140.3 141.2 137.4 120.29 120.17 117.89 
@hemical productswenss: semen a. «elmer oie: 131.9 131.8 129.7 97.50 97.48 94,14 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 122.5 122.6 117.2 85.75 85.33 83.39 
Acids, alkalis and salts.........2..-.-++-+++ss00: 154.3 153.8 151.7 109.00 108.39 105. 50 
Other chemical products.....+--+. sees sseee sees 129.3 129.2 128.0 97.18 97.41 a8 of 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........--. 141.6 139.1 129.9 (Baral 73.26 
Construction ee eee oe rete eter ore tre 102.7 100.1 98.0 87.08 85.93 - a 
Building and general engineering.........-.-+++++-- 103.7 100.0 97.4 ie ve a ae eet 
Highways, bridges and streets......--.----+++++++ 101.0 100.5 99.0 ee es oy 
Electric and motor transportation.............++-- 136.2 135.9 130.3 9 $. ie 
SSA RA aero 149.3 147.7 138.9 57.05 57. 
ATT Sere a ge tete | 49601 tf) dais | 4gite | 4am | 42110 
i i i 125.5 123.5 114.3 49. 84 48.99 47.92 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........-..-.+.++- . 
Industrial composite. ..........---20--eceeeereeees 115.1 114.7 111.1 80.33 80.21 77.64 


ee a a a ae 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than 
Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are 
also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners 
of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
March February March March February March 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
Newfoundland. we.s..5 > gen cee. dee eee 4253 39.5 40.0 1.74 lesfo 172 
NOV ao blac aceon Rroiatasias sd eeeoreaee 40.6 39.1 40.7 1.64 1.65 1.60 
New sarunswitkor. ....... tesa occa etme 41.6 41.6 40.5 1.69 1.68 1.61 
Quebee.... kn: bre et. » gerectetrette c.c ana era 42.0 41.9 41.6 1.68 1.67 1.59 
Ontario.) i. 25. de. tes A ao rene 40.9 40.6 40.3 1.97 1.96 1.87 
Manitobas..tt ee <1 Mean cs ee eee: 39.7 39.6 39.8 ley 1.75 1.66 
Saskatchewan. 4e....h settee aes Ham 2 39.0 38.4 39.4 201 2.00 1.99 
Alberta t) 7.405 cae 5 es ee es a ae ce teres 39.2 39.7 39.3 1.97 1.98 1.95 
British Colummpis@)) 2 sera 4-1 38.1 38.1 38.1 wes 2.26 2323 





() Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norr:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly 








Hours Average Average er 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week | Earnings Wages Garant 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

Monthly Awerager 1957 , a2... on eteeeraee ae tae eee 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly; Averace) 1058 sa neae.. aastantncioe werner ni. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 PPT 

Monthly. Average: 1959) 8 ae. oan Goce ttn 40.7 he 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly Average 1960), ae... aes eae ene. 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly Average 1961) 25 ci).h oct peeetters oa Pasion 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 137.7 
Last Pay Period in: 

1961 Marche ooo. RRS eRe dae rhe Seen cee 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

JADTING (RAN ©. US 2. aa Ray eo ee 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

Mayank. 33 4.. ete dee cee WOR core eee 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 

June Ss Aah. coe Aes ot ee ae ic 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 

Joly Fee:..; bo: ARE eee codes. 40.6 1.82 73.95 My We Be 137.3 

Anigustie.:. ...( Meio ee teeth. ae one c 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 

September. 4... 24 20... ct. Mote. co Geen on 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 

October’... Ricks: cee ee ee 41,2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

November's 5..< deeb crccie So Ae oe ee 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 

December s.) . yee eee ce eee 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 

1962) January? th 4: tects ck. eee « Ae eee 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 

Hebruaaty” 0. sees ob. Se ee 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 

Marelin ..4.7. Sere - oA ne ee 41.0 1.87 75.96 182.0 139.7 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
{ Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Industry 





Mining hermcte sets vec vee Sells bie tae es 


CLT Ree ee eat ek 
Oihermoactalewiter. uc cece cae tees ose 


@ilfancenavuralvcase. a... tess seats se ele 
INKGVAATICLIEY ren cond 1 LDR OEE OEP Rie Cee 
MAMUITACEUTIN Gs (cs cc orcs eae one ens 
ID Aes Ole ao Ge Ege toon ror eee RHEE eons 
INGne Gra DLeReOOUS ee herr dapiteecc-.c she siete 
HOC aN DEV ErAaRCS!.) keno. sees ys oaslete ne nee 
AEENE OROCIIONSS  waome tered Un OO Gmae Bones anne 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
(Grampmall productss 4 )1c. ae a eeiee eee 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
ID veil heve be ba ees, aaa Gee eee ere moore 
IMMalhnlie WOR Ac adqon 6 Ae eee oa eee cee 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 
Rilbber producusess hte. cee elena =, Mel: 
Bester proctucusse ces cee < oc. tek pele ss cee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Other leather productst......4.+-¢-0.-4--2-> 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
WiOOllentaOOUS meen aio cay esas ie ae te 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 
@lothmen Gest lesan ht eee cee sae 
Mentatel ot mingtee tise on tis tees cre as eee eee 
Womencerclothingee: #40. 5¢eeeccses cone eras 
Kiniti soo dS meen ere eee ec Re see RE calk 
AN oyeral OeeXe UO as o come dan Oue G0 HAS aAn ACA aoe 
Saweand planing matlis;)¢s2c.0.- cess. eo 
EDU IURU ULE Gee ei Ross elke ce fate ola le lls Soho ears 
Other wood products: (i. 4/06. feces Jon doses 
ADEE DLOCUCUS TET eee he eee Seine ss cas Gem ee eS 
Pulprancdspaper marl ssw caieenetecristtsler- tse: 
Opnerspaner producws..) vues.se esse teen oe 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 
*lromand steel products....2.s2cessace ee. 
Acriculturalamplements.<..2...5-000c:-.6- 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
lelenralamRea eae lero Bah oan cogawee eames aae 
Heating and cooking appliances............- 
TOTECAS UNOS MEER Cie orice etre asirs cca 
Machinery, industriale sss. assent oe 
Primaryeiron and steele. .2 2s. y.nssan es so 
Sheet met productS...c90.6.-5:sose eee es 
Wire and wire products....0, 05.4 ss cms052 45,01 
*Transportation equipment...............-.-- 
ATT CT ALUN Ge DAL US apie © oats oie aryastes arenes = 
WIG WwerP ATEN ER ew eBes 6 onc a OSE Bote Bae 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............-..-- 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............--- 
AM MIMAMUAy PROGUCUBs 4.40 secsereicle cies ies ches - 
Brass and copper products................+: 
SmMelvingeanas ne timMim ee aepeys ce site -iers erstclovhe e- 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 
Telecommunication equipment............. 

i Ban eeVAKTela.., aero a Mah OREO A Boe 8 Geen Gum 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 


Witme card daca lem seers er site pete ete oc ees sper 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........-.-.- 
(Gliese jpe@elienish npc unm gouee Takes Soamobe Jor 
Glass and glass products.........-...-+---- 
Products of petroleum and coal............--- 
C@henmucallproductsapas-sc-+ -eueiaete a. + 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 
ACIdSy alkalispanG. SANS. og. asta ste 2 nee shel 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 
CONMSUHUCELOTI eco cc cies ie srae seine liaise 
Building and general engineering.........-.--- 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-- 
Electric and motor transportation........... 
ORviCeieee eee eh: ol hoes Sonetereuaiatton snared sa 
Hotels and restaurants............+.+-+0++- 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......... 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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$ 
91.12 
93.18 
75. 84 
99.53 
88.63 
74,42 
103.35 
84.70 
76.67 
83.95 
69.81 
67.30 
17.44 
56. 85 
75.12 
61.64 
85.33 
92.86 
67.61 
80.00 
51.87 
49.88 
56.55 
60.01 
59.95 
57.14 
§4. 80 
47.95 
47.39 
49.18 
46.70 
67.94 
71.60 
63.05 
58.30 
90.71 
97.92 
71.99 
90.17 
89. 62 
91.82 
86. 49 
76.78 
75.21 
87.74 
85.11 
103.15 
87.59 
87.67 
90.79 
88.51 
106.78 
91.17 
82.22 
85.74 
87.16 
80.10 
86.34 
94.96 
78.76 











D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385, March issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ——_———— | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
Mary pl9D0 21: cee cters Po atcha aes itis ble et 2 28,041 19, 163 47, 204 226,022 80,973 306, 995 
AE hier Whee Beat mon around s ob on ot 15,172 14, 677 29, 849 444, 584 156, 584 601, 168 
Maye 959 fo sners dee aoebtt-te screens Sieieic 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483, 220 
Maye) 900s cy cate ctociceacces = Sian ore ies 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 542, 424 
May tlQON, cma serene sities eels sate ee ert 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
dine pl OG sas. gat pete so bie ats 15,103 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
ul yeh OGL eS ce, tee chemin tae ot seeione se 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
August, LO6N ee. janes: socks 6s 14, 963 17, 850 32,813 216, 245 104, 695 320,940 
September 1961e. pe .cs « o cleye teres be 14, 645 17, 066 oe ie: 216, 358 101, 260 317,618 
October l a. crac craveres.arensctuelepareie reve fore 12,936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107,697 356, 925 
November, LOGle. soastcenemece ieee 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 124, 966 454,272 
December, 19G1iy.q.meed- «+ tere se sees 11, 402 10, 866 22,268 478, 470 136, 566 615, 036 
January ol 9O2eekeeiesicts sine cleat 11, 428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 731,155 
Pebruary,, 1962. 52..40 nec «+ aetna es 12,308 13,073 25,381 585,555 161,992 747, 547 
March, 1962) >. ccepieam,o ahem ¢ nee 15, 184 15,359 30, 543 579, 641 158, 342 737,983 
April, 19620) 05, reason Sei eopecmerens R25, 557 18, 868 R44, 425 496,099 146,551 642, 650 
Mary, 9620). oa. ccm ccbae Mere treme R22, 026 R20, 999 R43,025 329,391 126,461 445, 852 





(Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
R-Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1958-1961, AND DURING 
MONTH, APRIL 1961-APRIL 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month | a 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1958—-Y car ee eon ce enence 2,790, 412 1,012,974 620, 394 374, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
1959 Viearecn cs asst oe oes 2,753,997 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
T960== Vearwe cet cds cent 3,046, 572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
1961—Year..............05- 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1961—A pre ees. es cutscenes 215,093 77,950 58, 172 32,159 49,354 23,000 
MAvareere ree chore 229,959 88, 523 89,371 41,316 81,694 30, 861 
JUNG Meer eie ein hee 230,718 100,318 81,236 47, 267 73,620 37,793 
July oe tae 231,069 98,915 74,950 44,374 66,017 37,286 
PAUIOUS Geena el tana certs 232,512 100, 946 85, 849 57, 620 76, 895 45,527 
September........... 234, 100 92,605 84,048 46, 469 80, 430 38,934 
October.s-ccscneeces 262,415 94,783 78,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
November........... 328, 443 108,175 83, 750 38, 498 70,353 28, 162 
December... . m2. se 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
1962—January.............. 343, 460 109, 466 57 ,o%o 35,946 49 , 668 26, 878 
Hebruaryeen ene ene 244,177 75, 220 56, 595 30, 459 48,546 22,688 
March A Se oy GUE CRA COT 250,908 81,790 60, 933 37,064 50,161 27,365 
EN DIG tae eek cere 226,940 79,051 82, 893 40,026 65, 841 29,194 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 
DURING APRIL 1962. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..............................-- 
BCT STF fBin.c ooo OLE CIOS Rein bin Mean ly, oo gan re ee a 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................0.. 
Mis taleMiinin gWiccra ts iets coterie aleuciret notre oe sisters ane 
IBWEE, oc gag olhdccc ei ena One eee Pi GEE Cece eee 
None Metals Minin ges oc. <h techie Oc iets reels eis eroe. sia w baie 
Quarnyings Clayeand: Sand Pitsyoer: cass csns casei ess oneen 
SPOSDOC UIT G araraeehe iets ova ciestss 6:4 SNAe ero ievst cree eee eioite x ators See 


IVERTRUTLACCUTLIN Speers cicicat ciate oso Ones «0c eae rs ee atate ia holt nts ats 
HOOGUSHAN CEISGMETALES). < h.dc.cce:asteteraes aie ate Setneitiae osih oles etare <)achesee 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...........0...sseesccccccceee 
RU WG re SLOG UCUS reuse scarica ete cpa oc kone ee ress 
Meat Herero duces pc casmisttev Cea oie ieee oa 5 siete aw wire c SBE 
Textile Products (except clothing) 
@lothings(textilerand: fur) o.a: Wecdcocie se ce sce cite caielec sce bhi 
WOOt PE POG UCES Rares ccc: aiciche-c/op Mere Oa Rela eis EGIL Mic ots cic e ae 
Rapermperod uCteee eyccc cide ca a ecclesia s face cee ate sleih oles Anes 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................... 
ONAN GES LCC LE FOG UCLS ites serrate c stls eines scsi a eee sstaea ese cine 
Mransporca toners GUlp IM Emit: araevrsiees elec sielals\s + ave eleleveie't clcslelee sie 
INon=Herrouss Metal Products saan. sos oie cies sc tess oi lero eine 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. ............20.cccceeeeeees 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............00ccce0ceecceeess 
Productsiot eetroleum)and Coalias.. co. ane.c +> ee cies eee souk 





CONS CLU CULO INE ro rcrrictceiis sets RA a is Siiw aia ots Palneione SOHS 
Generalk© OntraetOrs sc secs a ciese tare a oe oe hoes neinve susts Goes 


Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 
Hisranspontatlonucmee ce we cere ere cre nes etcicien ciecrcce c1cleinare wie ec were c 
Stora conte rine ck ene aa eit at oe ere Ceawiet us ea eran saienaanna 


TE Tl Crna ee ers sev etoassoieinvevrenefolere adhe Svat¥at eve avers. ab oe toe ieualey atace daalsts 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................--.5000- 


WS ORV ICOM oir torre toes eicieroke chs blast sds Mie ele Coes ails MRE eS 
@ommiunityaon EUbICISeEVACe wae cic: ceees ec celeien ine ree 
GOVErnimMe;nt SCE VACC apcaieissovecsisrexonshe «isla s(ttre ee O's Ghereteiet sfece sie epee 
EVE CHE tLOME SELVA CE ease rsresexcyoveveteuciere) reve G1 aietot © avec aie ieretale: tere « evererer 
PESUISIIES Sa SEM aval CO leone tones es cechsrsscieuevae csv osclor od anevare selec leueterelerstevers Grsceives 
PZSLSOD ALL SOT VCE yerereietece cic. c leis ieseverareoisistev eee ette echo mre musta favevere ares 


GRAND TOTAL, ....5.000.0c00sescevecccesseeveccessces 
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Male 


Female 


737 
11,421 


29,194 


Total 





Change 
_ from 


April 1961 


+ 
-—_ 
4 


Heth +44 t44+ttte+ i bttded++tt+ +b b+t+ + 
o 
8 


+ 83 


739 


TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT APRIL 30, 1962(1) 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 





Male Female | Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers..............22ssceeeccceccceecsees 8,575 1,998 10,573 
Cleri¢al Workerss sco sb shes ct cies oa ee eI ees tin: seas seeectet= 19,644 48, 898 68,542 
Sales Workers. 0) sified sc heeds fue 5s eee COR ee Bee eee 8, 862 19, 060 27,922 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers..........s.cescecccceccscceccses 43,695 28,750 72,445 
Sean 2) oid eee obs cab tes Fie ee ok de PD le ie Ie eee ee eee 2,858 55 2,913 
Agricultire, ‘Wishing; Forestry (ix. log.)o 2 oa... te eee sane eee 6,061 693 6,754 
Skilled atid Semi-Skilled*Workerss... 200 shaoc+ cs nee eine eer eae 240,935 19, 468 260, 403 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)............se00ececeeeeees 1,938 762 2,700 
Textiles! clothing, ete. fea... s-a- get atc eR ER RRR Ee Ene cee eee 2, 869 11,195 14,064 
Tanmmber land, limber products. nesr cae ee ee oe creme eer ciara 44,940 124 45, 064 
Pulp; paper (incl: printing). ¢..cs. ssope niet eseee et eee ee eee ene 1,287 507 1,794 
Leather and leather products:...22 os oet aoc oe cnet ee eee eee eee 1,235 1,225 2,460 
Stone) clay’and glass products: .c40cen. oe ee Sha EE eee nee ene 728 33 761 
Metalworking... 0.3 < fees nae as fae nt odes SEED EERE RED Toes 15, 891 952 16, 843 
Bilectrical. 2. isas.c% 3.c8r ates Sead LEE GB kOe Eee Ee ees Beyer 1,040 4,417 
‘Transportation eQiuipments. .a..ccac- ote essere seen eee ee ee eee 609 46 655 
Mining, 45 SRR. don. vs BE ae Sec Fae eee oe ee EEO ee eee 3225 ob Ses es Dee 3,220 
Constructions. Ajcis cx sfeos Metocs 5 85 FOSS ee BOE ee eee 63,337 12 63, 349 
Transportation (except seamen)... .t:. 054. <ss5)eeacnee teekiee meee eee 51,123 138 51,261 
Communicationsiand publiciutility.. ee... cee ees eee eee 1, 400 3 1, 403 
Trade and Service... slic ete aes Goa eee bee eek DS SRE eee oe 6,134 2,031 8,165 
Other skalled’and semi-skilled. ...2..42..5-5-+-shsckubesmeh enn cae eee 29,481 1,059 30,540 

A Yoy cia o\c)0 SaeeeA 9 ene OA Sad RIS a Ch Pee Pata A iohddiaakad oitoe ciate 5,746 332 6,078 
JApprentiCes hie. dnc cc aR een le Caen a ee eRe EMO RR EE ee eee 7,615 9 7,624 
Unskilled: Workers. \s-c2dinele Slee a Sel hated Peo eae Ee ac oe Te ae 165, 469 27,629 193,098 
Food and tobaced 2. ki ohaee aka as eee oe ee NOOR IE Ree 6,749 9, 247 15,996 
Lumber and: lumber products:.... seme sees een ee te Reon a erie 22,896 373 23, 269 
Metalworking j22s.0ee ea acenre aeons ee ree eee eee a eee eee 6,171 583 6,754 
CONS EY UCEIOR O66 clk sos bsp tere cae oreielleyeec c Netra tae ce Rye TUR ISSR RSE 873945 Penlkie nettle ee 87,945 
Other unskilled workersPes fe ce ete ss coca as ARIE EE ee 41,708 17, 426 59, 134 
GRAND TOTAWs. ces dee lake te Sec ee eee 496,099 146,551 642,650 


@)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Office 


Newfoundland................... 
Gormormbrook neds aoe seeceete 
(Greil aCe yea esdcietacie vance eee 
SG OMS eae cctdici@doocdcsadese 


Prince Edward Island............ 
Charlottetown adadcsteces see ee 
Simmmerstdesn. oc eee eel eeer eee. 


IBmdrewatene.. ode sem ate cases ful 
Eales Mee eas hee Sa eee eS 


TiVerp Oo lee Aibec sis Saale heey: 
INew? GlaSgOWisaceanee ceded eee 
Spring Wie eee ees ae tuinoes 
SAUL IILE A oneord oarichere Oty Re ORRC RS ae nee 
Sydney Minestsseccececscceee on 
IDEAL Ome meee eine as eee Soe ac oe ee 


New Brunswick.................. 
IstH Ota ond aah Hua Same e OSE 
Campbell tone, vaaccs se ces cess fe 
Hi Gimundstonsessr tees sees oe ve 
Bredericton reece ae essence ae cess 
IM ETH HOW Geel nt. 2 ho Ree eee cree 


ING Gaia inn ao onan Bee dnbe ar onere 
SAI Gls Ol eretaiaters eisiare cleinsisicle-crserss 


URES 20,c ace out ce Cm inte cea sees 


Bae kat a a ranaeere er avors eerste eae! e sreie.e--)s 
(CARI IGiorl ys aane cuore enema 
@lian dilerste scr crocs Nees Nes 


JD yeyl Syeriil. ee agin ed dota dacenaes 


LEYTE o pea odo nee one tone ae 


IN IG GOYSS conc ite cro tia Dae ene RL eee CR 


INT COATING Ga eerste te erensiee, ars isce atee castes 


IMoniiias ain semen aries erate oltre 
IMontrealieectcera cites sic srsteio chiens 


(BIKE OCs) 0 sot ORE RNR ee cee 


RivderedusLoupy sa... «+1 
EMG) OVD AE ed ah perenne > Cora ces oie 

GRE. 5 acts BORA oro 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 


SS teed Gel mepe ee tareyere: eleciaayalsloiace Sisiatens 
SS Her ORO IM Geers oe cieisietn a -teustoterereia sone 
er yeicl UE ea! ee Sone ere nC 
Slit aiden, 56 oqepocoousdvoddcced 


qa) 


April 30, 
1962 


26,718 
5, 873 
3, 166 

17,679 


4,741 


2,930 
1,811 


33,047 
4,932 


3,526 


Previous 
Year 
April 28, 
1961 


235288 
6,166 
3,360 

18,761 


5,195 
3, 125 
2,070 


37,617 


1,378 
2,225 


3, 142 
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(i) 
price April 39, 

196 

Quebec—Concluded 

Sherbrookese. sa ananeseeece tae: 5, 644 
OLel. wes eee ieee avawaeaeines 1,979 
Whetiord'anes:.aesececes seers eve 
Trois=RIVACIES:.. 0 eeees.ce eciaeenes 5, 447 
Val GOrntec:caanieaidonan 3, 426 
Valley field O% ooaeeaneccueec nee: 2,634 
Waictortal lamer om aerate nce oe 2,122 
Ville St. Georges................ 5,085 
Ontario fe ster eee eee ia tates 183,621 
Arm priOr ate ead sakes sae aes 437 
IBATTIC£ eee sane doe eias 1, 485 
Bellevilles eee a. sueccdeedes faces: 1,909 
IBraC@Orid gem aaadacscusces eae ee 1,502 
IBYaTnpvOleee sc ates ccae es sosaene 1,109 
IBFartiOudeereatecaccecs scenes dak 2,646 
IBrockevillewr . csurse« cde citece ae 787 
@arletontPlacer..4.c2e0 28 nee ee 303 
@hatharnimeee ster ase eee 2,118 
(CoObOULEE Eta: tess recess 938 
WollingwooGdeee: a: ccmse ieee aoe 902 
Wormwalle. - aacacite cadieceae nds Bn oHhs) 
Wot ia Kes. cee tiie sss ndieeiere cess 700 
Mort uni se bee. o onarcuaynio eas wie sale fk 502 
ort: Hrance@s ace tasecaie se hee eci ns 993 
Morg William cc acce se cescts ess: 3,610 
Aa ee oe aida te en oe ees 1,065 
(Gananocuedsseeaes seacesceene. | 374 
(Goderich. aceaseteaaed te laeee 649 
(ERT lisleiabagoceres ct creer eirccieeN 1,620 
RATAN GOTO ee bois avoeieieecto rte auecere ays 12, 851 
Hawkesbury. ceees see eee 980 
Kapuskasing sient ete ststeicnttneletet 2,295 
NG OTIOT SS pater hare See seis eat eceielereraiers vere 1,484 
TRIM OSU ON oar neces) ola eyrereiosseyes the she 2,360 
Kirkland alkene .cvnaseceiee: 1,993 
Kat GWeOUeractas tence cle screenees 2,580 
ifechaobbaty ooo dooce semouae On 875 
lGshete niet. come tere ne irin OO 721 
IOV Cino\iel Me od Goebe Sua ee aoe ocae 416 
Wond One eetr ee aoe anaes 4,711 
UGE TIEN, » oo hcoosanononoooce 3, 594 
IM Bysllchite ee eon meebo aon ome dae 1,022 
Napanee ses arrrcusscmran-cmtrece 740 
Nie winlarke@tee a. oc).csel cis eitete tieicrere 1,368 
Niagara Pallsis.. pects) 2,162 
Infor Hows Dts Na pene garcaemetss dn pe Qucat 2,209 
Omlevilleen tiscsceee ee eae se 642 
Orilliat 2p eae eee 1,047 
Oshawaw meee eor ee eee 3,879 
Oftiwa wares aaa 6, 839 
Owen Soundanaccsancee ceetceerr 1,507 
PATE ys SOUNG Ser enlist stele 714 
Remi broke ecae veces terctersponanee 2,453 
Perhhiteee sateen ieee 719 
Peterborougitere. stot emer cr 3, 469 
ISG eyaueasupoosmacrconnoes o6oe 336 
Port Artin eacmicm his cee eerie 5,912 
Ports © OlDOLUC Martie radia 940 
PrescOttin se ccee naw ee ato eehetoctstee oe 75 
Rien ewe eae eer errs nearer 647 
St. Catharines iin.achsn ccs csimenes 4,138 
Gt ENOMmAas 6. ccc citer teers 1,058 
UeaTeTVS oie ree esate esas eoeencs eave tices 2,289 
Saultiste. Maries sm casera mer ete 2, (oe 
Tra CORI eee tre ove steve Sine eietctere (olarersis 1,101 
Sioux Lookoute. cee seeds 398 
SVaavanors) JACWIE Galesoanngaubdcunant 506 
Stra thor cies fr cicces sveteiere aererscereroes 901 
Sturceons Lal lseeettermtci acrrerrerecr 1,066 
Siig DUT Vato eee rere 4,396 
alSon burg wae eerie 450 
AUST TVA SINS eine Recatel tie occeate aie svornvere a OMe 
“Noronbonce steric arene sercarere 43,768 
TeranbOnn mace ste ton teeerisren tice 843 
Wrailkkertow.c)sises creo ealesets aries ioe 
Weallacelpurgeiecsscitesiae eller le sole 589 
Well anc sere esa osetia easter 2,147 
Weston to scrciaieatsctostatinicrstatete. 3, 453 
Wand Sores bere eem scrasiacase 9,318 
Wood stoClowanetaee acer cision 1,064 











Previous 


236,781 
464 


1,651 
2,566 
1,800 
1,806 
3,114 

851 

456 
3,008 
1,114 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 





Bran Gonssae ae iictecscicsieoce ets 
Daup himeees gegaz, ota del-sieiaosgs Seouelers 


The Pas Mae. co Aut occu oue 


Piste vaniyecce cetera terraces 
Miloy.dminstergss. secre. cee oer 
Moosen) awit. sericioe atelier. cele 
North Batcletord ersten er 
IPrincerAlberticcs.ti erases 
WReOGIN a Pee cP noc tee ah cp teva aspects 


Wey burn ttie = 2c icteacysyare sists comes 


Calisary: see fer «ate serasreteseecenarss 


EASON eae casio fo Gere che he atone 
Ibeth bridvesita.ctase sei reieaieniess 


Medicmeniiatec. cect selon se tue 
1eeeyo tM BY evr a A ee ao ae 


()Preliminary subject to revision. 


(i) 


April 30, 
1962 


32,053 


24,890 
22,416 
481 
627 
1,645 
1,542 
3,113 
5,195 
4,992 
920 
542 
3,359 


37,726 
917 


Previous 
Year 
April 28, 
1961 


32,500 
2,913 





wa (1) Breous 

ce ° ear 
April 30, | April 28, 

1961 
British Columbia................. 63,141 76, 946 
Chilliwaclst.. adesacs cece ane 1,585 1,834 
Courtenayid: & sacle ernecs ceo 752 1,086 
Cran brooks. fh. sdeiaecte cen osinnsier 1,497 1,531 
Dawson’ Creek. qianaccacewencaes 1,813 1,747 
Duncan FOP asc ses cele teee ee 590 708 
Kam loops ancacctiienace Bee 1,766 1, 490 
Kelownaeee foc aceiecanocncaeer 1,336 1,510 
Kitimat. soos eine cone ec 139 234 
Mission! Give ataeen ce ta derecees 967 1,194 
INanaIM Owe Fa aeiecn ce creieives 804 1,224 
WNielsonit, gettinn-<.c ctaieeee cs. ceiecncsane 1,182 1,220 
New Westminster..............- 9,007 10, 204 
Pentic tone fists wore ass cies 1,397 1,881 
Port Alberni. +. teseecso oe nice 675 790 
Prince Georges. .-eriee eae 3,228 3, 896 
Prince Rupert... ween cc ee eens 1,851 2,051 
IPrINCECONSA. fee siketeelas at eee ele 673 650 
Quesnel was. eo aa daen cnc cee ccs 2,054 2,061 
Ae hte oo3e cen Ab ao SRaASOO aoe 899 1,206 
VANCOUVEDS ae «c/s taekeiis cee cerentie 24,734 32, 420 
Wileoite 5 Sate dees Pe bbe meee Boe 2,050 2,286 
WiGtoria ets ec Oe eee ecco 3,560 4,842 
Whitehorse: sens tases sesso 582 881 
CANADA =. & 294 p38. ces 642,650 | 767,788 
IM sles’ sb: pee ogee srepvbarste cic. ars sirens cus 496,099 | 594,904 
Pemalessee. © oBedodiecctccscecce 146,551 172, 884 


)Includes 1033 registrations reported by the local office at Magdalen Islands. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 
NOG Qe HeDEUa Vache sorte cccivebssnetere osciie orate one eteteetens «+ eictc-cberemt eos eases 4,092,000 3,373, 300 718, 700* 
AU UMN ULE Ta Vs ees Set dere ssi sv oithasdlocwr oye) cnet avs dspace sR S Sier ahs 2 ate ees 4,208,000 3,509, 500 698, 500* 
TU Nee Ua! Paha ce atten Vee et ce Gls esata 4,196,000 3,594, 800 601, 200* 
IN OVC DCD me ater rascachoisceae seat Tree ete Mtezensl arco sortinien sake robes 4,081,000 3,695, 000 386, 000* 
OO CEOD STARE ee Rene a oolon ieee aise triers are ee ae cnaha tiakeds y alco AUS a 3,991,000 3,722,300 268, 700 
Sep temly er weprrewaet fake aera g ecctt oh halen ctensrieveut os trees naka eae 3,966, 000 3,736, 800 229, 200 
JUOAVIERE «Stee o15.b SoS hace. SOOO I OO ne es Re oo eee 3,987,000 3,757,700 | 229, 300 
SUL iy eae a aoe arabs 1h sores 5 ces Ai ensieee- aus, avsgacidoree le aeac che Seaever angie h cack 3,971,000 3,715, 700 255,300 
DIN CHINE Reo rerrre acne ss ean entdttcre, oc orisols cue maser he mes eee aime 3,943,000 3,676,100 266, 900 
IER So. 5.5) on Ot tk Cua OOO GO CEO) Cad Diet nC CRI. > Ceo nr ee er 3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 
BAT Et] ee aE ney Seen out hs ray seine fee scte deca mecekaalels Arscatauertres. cnlvene 4,126,000 3,412,990 713,100 
HVE sare MN earns ogee P cece tenes optas (ei eh coco eRoNa naire whch sicnoeea sites Eason 4,210,000 3,372,000 838, 000 
IRE AUR, oe) ad Getto dis RSE b ote in rn Om ein RoI Sen eae 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872,800 


* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS* CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, MARCH 30, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Number of weeks on claim March 
Province and Sex | otal Ty et GR UCULE Stilt Ate Sit) SICk aid on ghey Pr eh 
; aimants or f ota 

cas 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 Over | Postal dlaiwante 
Canada. 4... :02s eon. ee 687,450 |118,369 | 54,714 |100,227 |119,548 |136,625 | 68,815 | 89,152 44.0 837,961 
Malever ae er fore 547,100 | 96,644 | 44,270 | 81,000 | 95,793 |116,649 | 55,081 | 57,663 48.0 670,517 
Jdtaaab Dees oesoas wor 140,350 | 21,725 | 10,444 | 19,227 | 23,755 | 19,976 | 13,734 | 31,489 28.2 167, 444 
Newfoundland............ 35,990 | 3,239 QOD (al aD MUON ee OOON| lly tas 3,081 2,483 84.0 36,626 
Malet v2 2. b co ooae ae 34,035 | 3,058 | 2,212) 5,434) 7,566 | 10,840 2,905 |} 2,020 85.3 34, 622 
HPemale. 2.6 eee ae 1,955 181 115 272 400 348 176 463 60.2 2,004 
Prince Edward Island... . 6,906 327 254 640 ieoDS 2,900 807 425 77.6 6,999 
Male? - 2 oe: see se: 5,819 262 197 555 1,341 2,524 660 280 80.3 5,981 
Hemale ee. pee ee 1,087 65 57 85 212 37 147 145 Goan 1,018 
NoviaieGoulna eee eee ae 43,371 8,887 | 2,385 | 4,858 | 8,822 9,012 4,080 | 5,327 54.7 47,539 
Male. oor re seer) 38,119 8,250 | 2,012 4,195 | 7,861 8,217 3,584 4,000 56.4 41,906 
Hemaletoueep oer: 6, 262 637 373 663 961 795 496 ile et 42.6 5,633 
New Brunswick.......... 38,536 | 5,297 2,670 | 5,435 | 7,588 | 9,896 3,740 | 3,910 72.6 43, 262 
Malet it eke 25 er eer 32,932 4,809 2,381 4,834 6,611 8,745 | 3,109 2,443 75.6 37,345 
Females. foc ven aoe 5,604 488 289 601 977 eal 631 1,467 54.8 5,917 
Que bcrcentanrastrromeerere 207,675 | 36,221 | 18,174 | 33,312 | 34,181 | 41,199 | 19,161 | 25,427 45.1 267,570 
Male ee eee 171,116 | 29,547 | 15,460 | 28,822 | 28,994 | 36,310 | 15,497 | 16,486 49.0 219,730 
Memalesineccsocecre 36,559 6,674 | 2,714 | 4,490 | 5,187 4,889 3,664 | 8,941 BEA 47, 840 
Ontanone se eae eee cee 195,136 | 34,840 | 15,999 | 27,786 | 32,401 | 34,092 | 20,531 | 29,487 26.1 248,515 
Maleveee rect sence 143,506 | 26,453 | 11,877 | 20,516 | 23,561 | 27,108 | 15,626 | 18,365 27.9 184,615 
ermalera eee ce one 51,630} 8,387 | 4,122 7,270 | 8,840] 6,984 4,905 | 11,122 21.0 63,900 
Manitoba gene. oe aeitees 30,440 | 4,995 | 2,765) 5,589 6,657 6,627 |) 3,278) | 3,860 35.2 36,960 
Malet ern haits aan 26,262 | 3,962 2LSOn ea elonlno LOOn maya iT 2,689"! S2uteo 40.1 29,548 
Hemialetat 45-5 see 7,515 1,033 629 1,374 1,557 1,150 639 12133 17.9 7,417 
Saskatchewan............ 24,867 2,911 Hees | eG 4, 857 Dol on ooe 2,834 53.7 26,649 
Males tes gobi tee 19,762 2,318 1,361 tet Bh (ER 4,970 | 2,794 1,876 58.7 21,841 
émale semen arcs 5,105 593 353 781 1,135 815 470 958 BaD 4,808 
BAD ORUa Sus eee ote 37,878 | 9,030 | 3,545 | 5,957 | 6,373 | 5,854 | 3,429 | 3,690 64.1 43, 567 
Male o> ae ene eae 30,049 7,590 | 2,863 A280 | 5,112 4,920 | 2,739 | 2,297 66.5 34, 825 
Hemale:sn se anne 7,829 1,440 682 1,429 122615) ew 934 690 1,393 54.9 8,742 
British Columbia........ 63,314 | 12,622 4,881 7,432 | 9,150 | 10,082 7,444 | 11,703 32.9 80,274 
Mia let. pat ears s terre 45,500 | 10,395 | 3,771 5,170)" 5,925) 7,548 | 5,528 | 7,163 36.7 60,109 
Berrys] ee oes alae: U7, S14 |eeeeeen a) WA VA || eyeeds) || Dera 1,916 | 4,540 23.4 20,165 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Loca! Offices pope je and Sinus Pending 


Eeowinge Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to S ' . Pending 

oft Benefit oneht 
Newtoundland fess. tA tiene cess. 7,142 5, 459 1,683 7,258 6,250 1,008 2,003 
ninco Mad ward Slain G nedeety settee 1,108 929 179 1,040 940 100 342 
NOW COURS eee citer stern in remimrers tes aun onc 14, 233 7,338 6,895 13,932 12,729 1,203 2,974 
Neve Bruns witkt.... 4. seeder se eee 10,963 8,489 2,524 10,398 9,250 1,148 2,914 
Quebeo.. <3. eae 5. ce Begs os re ebee > - 67, 683 50, 431 17,252 69, 895 60, 209 9,686 17, 488 
EO MUETEING) dese Be Basie cue ok ethos clerk aust 68, 868 46,725 22,1438 70,966 60,939 10,027 15,033 
MaIIGODE 4: Hate... cscecOein n-$ scutes » 10,350 8,127 2,220 10,295 8,993 1,302 2,027 
Sas ka tGhewai vac cutee alate = ar sane: 6,595 5,312 1,283 6,712 5, 880 832 1,412 
ATIDGRUA edn tte et hc eee cok deaR Eh = 14,169 10,048 4,121 14,511 12,505 2,006 3,042 
BmyitichColumbian.oc. eet one - kee. 24,702 14,855 9, 847 24,037 20,541 3,496 6,029 
Total, Canada, March1962......0:.0...- 225,813 157, 663 68, 150 229,044 198, 236 30,808 53,264 
Total, Canada, February 1962........... 205,643 | 146,232 59,411 | 217,144 | 183,545 33,599 56, 495 
Total, Canada, March 1961.............. 259,399 182,980 76,419 252,245 224,150 28,095 70,132 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 50,753. 


+ In addition, 52,401 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,987 were special requests not granted and 2,662 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 11,841 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


oe a EE 
ee eooooooooooaaeae——=—=—asSSS=<=”=”0=0aSS——9@(((—— — o> ao 





Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

NSP AOGI BING. . ol ange sono ahs martin Bmepe oo dunn 5. Tee Tne cen Seon ann cocina 148,471 3,565,525 
Danna ldckiente ieee os en oacceaae abennoooboud bn HOoeeal Ans poundo: Steep aanea men 35,146 754, 106 
NUON TEES COLE eect ee alee ene ies cater sree ata ctieneo. och cialis a) h'eusynn ete Vare shee) ake stab erehsie: «letlavellers.wreutuan- 170,318 3,922,160 
INGaey IBYRET Rail = 2) co Ho te ome Gee OO PE GD SO Cee Gouge NESE GO DOO Gan Om munOnor ekotmr 149,074 3,324, 348 
My) cl O's a7 aus an eid gine SS Gide Oe Oe Ga big aur Aare Io Air tras Soa CC ia or i toa cc 813,539 20, 413, 939 
(OTTO: «day Gu catenid soe a de 3 has Gee UID Sone Onc imets Bip Ip SIso gia Geb or so Unio men aN ping cerca 830, 839 20,314, 954 
IW loinihwel oe ka eo nae es oto ae CEOUn EDU bbe So Stdingion oc Paaao Ger Gece tran claitcr ttn ra ura 147,896 3,612,411 
RE aISINi(O LORIN. Saepeh ane ones, Hee ISE mig Pee TS Goldings hc 6c ) eA GRE ain aIn'o edie bar eee vin ings 115,767 2,836, 453 
NUS Sr ese pees ts, ame Pee Sutceheiae cre cate GEERT an AE NASR ne che crear GREED ACNeNC cha Icon Et ECR Rs POC 146, 837 3,728,122 
JB PST KSI (GlSIHNNGRN OH Disc rie coorh PER GRE cab Cre Ren ih oie BeRGls cap SIND Oe Oger erro cone kak or 252,866 6,354, 595 
Total, Canada, March 1962............. 0. cece eee cece cece cece cece nese eeee 2,810,753 68, 826, 613 

Total, Canada, February 1962............. 2: eee e cece cee e eee e ene ener enes 2,361, 458 57,988, 335 

Total, Canada, March 1961............ 2.2. 0- see eee c cence este eee eeecencees 3,551,350 85,187,924 


ee eee eee ee Ee ee 


* “Weeks paid” represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eee SSSsSdOONDNAG)._—_— sl —>oanaV——___> 


Health Recre- 


° Tobacco 
_— Total Food Housing | Clothing erebe dg aes ae eon 
coho 


Care Reading 


| eS | a | | SS | Sn | SS | 





1957— Year...2.00-.0cesseeseee 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958 — Wears cesolisiciis = ciety 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 UO 
1959—Year.....-.-..:secc+see- 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960—Year...-6....c0ce+-- 20s 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961 —-Mayeeewee tes ceeeeis = 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
UNIT) saacop copovosododsas 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 

AWK, pase ecdsdcide onde Bac 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 

AU SUSGae se elie eee 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September........ 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
Octobermeestes settee 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
Novem per nei eeiereier 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
December...2.-...------ 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—January...........+.-00 129.7 124.8 134.0 EG 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
HeDruUaryi vc 20. oie se 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
MEST) scopasnacoudcosoDde 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 

IN a pobasgngoosugvoodd. 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 

Ns camaqdbasacocods dann 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1962 




















1957 Weighted 
(1949=100) 
———————— 08080 LET DEE 
All Items Ee Recre- epee 
: : an ation an 

April es April Food | Housing | Clothing) Transp. Personal| and_ | Alcoholic 

1961 1962 1962 Care | Reading|Beverage 
St. John’s, Nfld..| 1°6.8 116.7 117.4 112.2 Wes 111.8 12350 154.3 151.4 98.9 
Halitaxeee -ee..cn 12 6 129.7 130.0 121.9 133.8 12300 139.3 160.1 163.1 123.9 
Saintwohnwe. oot. 123.) 130.8 Sie 125.0 31a Piles 143.6 179.9 150.1 124.3 
Montreal........... 128.4 130.1 130.5 130.3 13829 106.7 160.8 164.2 141.0 118.7 
Ottawa. -..-..6-- 129 3 131.0 lay 125.1 eVloes 118.4 154.1 16207 142.6 124.4 
‘TOrontOsenehic so =» < 130, Ses 7 132.1 12337 139.5 117.6 134.3 156.0 182.2 122.5 
\henebnolst een sence nee 128.3 128.9 127.9 128.8 ila l7eaif 132.5 172.0 138.7 120.6 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 124.8 126.7 127.3 123.7 126.9 126.9 135.7 144.3 146.3 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary| 124.5 125.0 125.5 119.7 126.9 120.1 130.2 161.1 141.4 119.5 
Vancouver......... 129.9 129.2 129.2 124.7 134.2 116.7 137.3 150.1 146.4 121.0 


ee ee ee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@§t. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
(2)Revised in line with 1957 Family Expenditure Survey. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirecily affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 








: Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month ox Year ey Strikes and | Workers |__| per Gent of 
or Year ockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
TG ViyscnotGcoul ob OF CON TDM OeeOe Grae kaa 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
NOINS aoo sp mcBlan BoC CEOS C COBIE CRO Cre IS aera 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
OG Oe etree ete os cysielei ts eave ayeseveun’e 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
106 Orpen et etc rati ets) ccs cese's) sorcnerare. ayes 0-805 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
Mh se ab wac ede bG Oe COA OS DOL O RICO DRI Ormac 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.11 
iiile DN oaccaun posneousnecbodnaeuoneans 20 32 6, 437 67, 880 0.07 
CDi eoldou OGUOOS Go DON ODOUN o OOO Ook 35 50 12,182 106, 320 0.10 
ARTES sn ee wiae acme CEEIE BINS Cnn ofan 22 39 12, 404 127,790 0.12 
JIN 3 costa comes Sule OF oS inns eo oeccucmc 28 41 8, 806 94, 680 0.09 
PATS US tr eeiisteiate croists aie stele ister sieietsy sei! +7 32 47 8,347 64, 660 0.06 
SOSMISYEE soos sanee somone cADDODeeeE 32 53 10, 647 105, 080 0.10 
OCHO DeLee an ae itera eater mis ure 30 56 40, 400 416,660 0.38 
INIGKTEM ee. -n pwaas ode OED OOO OoDDd 24 49 11,059 122,100 0.11 
WDEGE Ta DOT areca locroc chores erdetetetsiatsve 13 40 22,000 140, 890 Gad 
IMPS LENUIAA -nadanoo os adopcomadDooodocax 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
JAG MEN Ay ws oponod da uo dueD OU UomG 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
(Mian lieivcstie ci svente siecle’) careneune arrears 30 46 12,426 143, 800 0.14 
INially Seo Gee OoC ape Ta GouT Sac Coder 18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2— STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL 1962, BY INDUSTRY APRIL 1962, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 








See 


Strikes 





Strikes | Workers | Man- Workers | Man- 











Industry if eee Involved| Days Jurisdiction Pp ane uta Involved} Days 
INDCEWAZ, o 94 cnnccanavogllagaee paodc||so5.0agp0dl Rone oper oc INA tairhivel ehiVels oro on EE alinoetins sno eGoben Fond) jomogooobr 
IMIiNeSHee em eens hoes 1 950 220 Prince Edward Island...|.,.0.+0-ecl- aes osmotic iieeew or als 
Manufacturing.......... 19 6,197 86,890 NOVAS COLA ser nerttriet 2 1,100 520 
Construction..2 >. .27e..- 10 3,086 33, 450 New Brunswick........ 1 41 660 
Transpn. & utilities..... 4 1,556 17,760 Quebecins ater eet rt 6 5, 245 76,570 
Trade. Mie irate 4 82 1,600 Ontatiosn.ceeeee ees 19 4,430 47,980 
TMT IGE: «on doc oclode oc oll CEB OOOOoe! cae Omeoc ml (enero on gr Mamnitobamessmesein ee 1 42 
Services. ere eae 2 457 2,850 Saskatchewan.........- 1 300 1,350 
Publiclacministrations..\..4e- 2-16 jes sec ei|ls oriie = 2 Albertans eer: 2 171 2,560 

_——$—<——§— cm |l———- British Columbia....... i 199 3,570 
All industries....... 40 12,328 142,770 Hederaltieseerecthtee 1 800 8,800 
; All jurisdictions... . 40 12,328 142,770 


eee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
APRIL 1962 


(Preliminary) 


Na anni 


Industry 


Employer Union 


Location 





MINES 

Mineral Fuels 

Old Sydney Colliery, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Mine Workers Loc. 4544 
(Ind.) 


MANUFACTURING 

Rubber 

Firestone Tire and Rubber, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Rubber Workers Loe. 113 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textiles 

Canadian Celanese, Textile Workers’ Union 

Drummondville, Que. Loc. 1435 (AFL-CIO 
/CLC) 


Knitting Mills 


Nova Scotia Textiles, United Textile Workers 


Windsor, N.S Loe. 159 (AFL-CIO 
CLC) 

Wood 

Western Plywood (Alta.) Woodworkers Loc. 1-207 

Edmonton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Primary Metals 

Barber Die Casting, Steelworkers Loc. 4153 

Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinery 

Rockwell Mfg., Moulders Loc. 92 

Guelph, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Transportation Equipment 

Chrysler Corporation, Auto Workers Loc. 444 


Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CONSTRUCTION 

Associated General Contrac-|Carpenters Loc. 1805 
tors of Saskatoon, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Saskatoon, Sask. 


Builders Association of the|Building Workers Federa- 
Eastern-T'ownships, tion (CNTU) 
Sherbrooke, other centres, Que. 


Transp. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 

Various trucking firms, 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind.) 


Various trucking firms, Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind.) 


Montreal, other points, Que. 


Sservice INDUSTRIES 
Personal Services 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Hotel Employees Loc. 299 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 








Workers 
Involved 


950 


156 
(200) 


1,900 


150 


119 


115 


165 


3,000 


300 


2,500 


800 


700 


445 


Duration in 

Man-Days 
: ccu- 

April mulated 

220 220 
620 620 
38,000 | 62,380 
300 450 
2,460 | 4,090 
120 240 
3,300 | 3,300 
36,000 |123, 000 
1,350 1,350 
30,000 | 30,000 
8,800 |} 8,800 
8,000 | 8,000 
2,540 |178, 760 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 238 
Apr. 26 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 4 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 30 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 3 
Feb. 19 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 24* 
Apr. 9 


Major Issues 


Result 





Suspension of maintenance 
crew~ Return of workers 
pending decision of adjust- 
ment board. 


Piece-work rates~ Return of 
workers. 


Wages, hours, Rand formula, 
health plan, seniority ~ 


New piece work rates follow- 
ing installation of automatic 
machinery ~ Return of work- 
ers pending further negotia- 
tions. 


Wages, hours, union security 


ww 


Grievance procedures~ Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~17¢ 

an hr. increase over a 3-yr. 

pera: improved fringe bene- 
ts. 


Wages~6¢ an hr. increase 
immediately, 5¢ an hr. Apr. 
1, 1963. 


Working conditions, wages~ 


Wages in a 3-yr. contract~ 


Wages in a 3-yr. contract~ 


Wages, notice of lay-off ~ 
Wage increase 23¢ an hr. 
immediately, 1¢in18months: 
seven days notice of lay-off 
after 8 yrs. 


SSS Eee ee 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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